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Fifth  Snuis.— Vol.  VIII.— (XLVIII) .—January,  1913.— Na  i. 


THE  BESTATEMEBT  OF  TEEOLOOT  DT  AMEBIOA. 
Studies  in  Amexioan  Fhilosophj. — Y,^ 


AMERICAN  philosophy,  in  the  first  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, was  intimately  bound  up  with  religion;  as  it 
grew  and  expanded  into  various  systems,  it  ^ept  up,  in  the 
main,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  it;  and  to  this 
day  the  great  majority  of  its  representatives,  with  convincing 
sincerity,  urge  the  claim  that  they  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
religion.  Time  and  again  atheism  and  its  teachings  are 
■pointed  out  as  irrational,  unjustified,  fundamentally  wrong 
and  dangerous.  "  The  belief  in  God  is  indispensable  to  the 
rational  and  healthful  working  of  the  mind." ' 

Does  this  mean  that  these  latter-day  philosophers  are  at 
one  with  Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  whole  Scotch  realistic  school,  in  upholding  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  Christianity  as  they  are  generally  understood 
and  expounded  in  the  Bible?  Do  they  believe  in  One,  per- 
sonal God,  and  His  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ?  Do 
they  believe  in  a  divine  revelation  and  all  that  it  teaches  with 
regard  to  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement  by  a  Redeemer,  and 
the  individual  salvation  of  each  believer? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance because  of  their  theoretical  and  practical   conse- 

^See  EccL.  Rivnw  for  JqIj  and  October,  1911,  and  for  Aagoit  and  Sep- 
tember, 191a. 
•  J.  Fiske,  TIU  Idea  of  God,  p.  36. 
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quences.  "  Everybody's  life  is  controlled  by  some  kind  of 
philosophy,  however  haphazard  and  inconsistent  and  frag- 
mentary it  may  be,  and  every  true  philosophy  aims  finally  to 
reach  the  conviction  of  the  masses.  If  serious,  thorough 
thought  has  distilled  some  truth,  it  will  be  distributed  quickly 
enough  through  thousands  of  popular  channels."  * 

The  country  took  alarm  some  years  ago  because  a  habile 
magazine  writer  had  cleverly  pinned  together  a  few  epigram- 
matic sayings  from  lectures  on  philosophy  delivered  to  the 
students  at  our  great  universities.  Were  these  much-criticized 
utterings  merely  isolated  and  harmless  remarks,  culled  pur- 
posely from  their  context  to  create  an  unfavorable  impression 
and  rouse  antagonism?  Or  were  they  the  deliberately  and 
tersely  stated  conclusions  of  a  well-thought-out  system,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  our  origin,  nature,  destiny,  and  the 
means  to  attain  it?  If  so,  are  these  systems  but  subjective 
speculations  set  forth  tentatively  by  their  authors ;  or  are  they 
intended  to  influence  the  masses  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lec- 
ture room  and  to  shape  their  daily  lives?  If  they  were  not 
thus  intended,  who  would  have  the  courage  to  propound  them, 
to  prove  them,  to  defend  them?  The  chief  result  of  philosoph- 
ical speculation,  more  particularly  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  general  and  persistent  demand  for 
a  restatement  of  theology  in  terms  of  modem  science  and 
modem  thought  This  demand  was  reinforced  by  the  tacit 
belief  that  there  existed  an  unreasonable  opposition  between 
religion  and  science. 

What  connexion  then  is  there  between  these  modem  philo- 
sophical answers  to  the  problems  of  life  and  those  offered  to 
us  by  Christianity,  even  as  understood  and  interpreted  by 
Mather,  Edwards,  Johnson,  and  their  contemporaries? 

John  Fiske,  in  beginning  his  study  on  The  Idea  of  God  as 
affected  by  Modern  Science,  recalls  the  teaching  of  Goethe  on 
the  subject;  and  modem  philosophy  in  general  is  fond  of  ex- 
tolling him  as  the  great  exponent  of  all  its  cardinal  doctrines, 
and  finds  in  his  poetic  utterances  the  closest  approximation  to 
the  answer  we  can  hope  to  obtain  conceming  ultimate 
questions. 

•Hugo  Mfiniterberg^  Thg  Etitnal  Vduest  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.»  1909, 
p.  ix. 
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Faust  describes  God  as  the  Great  Being  that  comprises  all, 
sustains  all,  that  is  all  happiness  and  love,  and  to  whom  our 
hearts  must  go  out,  while  our  minds  are  forever  unable  to 
frame  an  adequate  concept  of  his  overwhelming  vastness.^ 

Margarete.    Versprich  mir,  Heinrichl 

Faust.  Was  ich  kann ! 

Margareie.    Nun  sag',  wie  hast  du's  mit  der  Religion? 

Du  bist  ein  herzlich  guter  Mann, 

Allein,  ich  glaub',  du  haltst  nicht  viel  davon. 
FausL  Lass  das,  mein  Kind  I     Du  fiihlst,  ich  bin  dir  gut; 

Fur  meine  Lieben  Hess  ich  Leib  und  Blut, 

Will  niemand  sein  Gef ^1  und  seine  Kirche  rauben. 
Margarete.     Das  ist  nicht  recht,  man  muss  dran  glauben! 
Faust.  Muss  'man? 

Margarete.    Ach,  wenn  ich  etwas  auf  dich  kdnnte ! 

Du  ehrst  auch  nicht  die  heil'gen  Sakramente. 
Faust.  Ich  ehre  sie. 

Margarete.    Doch  ohne  Verlangen. 

Zur  Masse,  zur  Beichte  bist  du  lange  nicht  gegangen. 

Glaubst  du  an  Gott? 
Faust.  Mein  Liebchen,  wer  darf  sagen : 

Ich  glaub'  an  Gott? 

Magst  Priester  oder  Weise  fragen, 

Und  ihre  Antwort  scheint  nur  Spott 

Ueber  den  Frager  zu  sein. 
Margarete.    So  glaubst  du  nicht? 
Faust.  Misshdr  mich  nicht,  du  holdes  Angesichtl 

Wer  darf  ihn  nennen? 

Und  wer  bekennen: 

Ich  glaub'  ihn. 

Wer  empfinden 

Und  sich  unterwinden 

Zu  sagen :  ich  glaub'  ihn  nicht? 

Der  AUumf  asser, 

Der  AUerhalter, 

Fasst  und  erhalt  er  nicht 

Dich,  mich,  sich  selbst? 

Wdlbt  sich  der  Himmel  nicht  dadroben? 

Liegt  die  Erde  nicht  hierunten  fest? 

Und  steigen  f  reundlich  blickend 

^The  passage  is  worth  quoting  in  fnlL  It  is  taken  from  tfie  scene  in  Fanst, 
part  I,  entitled  **  Marthen's  Garten  ^ 
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Ewige  Sterne  nicht  herauf  ? 

Schau  ich  nicht  Aug'in's  Auge  dir, 

Und  drangt  nicht  alles  nach  Haupt  und  Herzen  niir, 

Und  webt  in  ewigem  Geheimniss 

Unsichtbar  sichtbar  neben  dir? 

Erfuir  davon  dein  Herz  so  gross  es  ist, 

Und  wenn  du  ganz  in  dem  Gcf  iihle  selig  bist, 

Nenn'  es  dann,  wic  du  willst, 

Nenn'sGluckl    Herz  I    Liebel     GottI 

Ich  habe  keinen  Namen 

Dafiirl     Gefiihl  ist  alles; 

Name  is  Schall  und  Ranch, 

Umnebelnd  Himmelsglut. 
Margarete.    Das  ist  alles  recht  schdn  und  gut; 

Ungef  ahr  sagt  das  der  Pf  arrer  auch,' 

Nur  mit  ein  bischen  andem  Worten, 
Faust.  £s  sagen's  aller  Orten 

AUe  Herzen  unter  dem  himmlischen  Tage, 

Jedes  in  seiner  Sprache; 

Warum  nicht  ich  in  der  meinen? 
Margarete.    Wenn  man's  so  hSrt,  mocht's  leidlich  scheinen, 

Steht  aber  doch  isomer  schief  darum; 

Denn  du  hast  kein  Christentum. 

And  Fiske  comments:  the  great  scholar  and  subtle  thinker, 
who  has  delved  in  the  deepest  mines  of  philosophy  and  come 
forth  weary  and  heavy-laden  with  their  boasted  treasures,  has 
framed  a  very  different  conception  of  God  from  that  enter- 
tained by  the  priest  at  the  confessional  (sic)  or  at  the  altar; 
and  how  is  he  (Faust)  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the  simple- 
minded  girl  that  walks  by  his  side,'  The  two  conceptions  are 
indeed  so  dissimilar  that  Goethe,  who  grasped  perfectly  the 
full  import  of  his  own  teaching,  after  Faust's  eloquent  tirade, 
puts  on  the  lips  of  the  somewhat  bewildered  Margaret  this 
trenchant  conclusion :  all  that  has  no  longer  anything  in  com- 
mon with  Christianity.  And  indeed  it  has  not,  although  most 
of  our  philosophers  do  not  care  to  state  the  truth  so  tersely 
and  frankly.  Their  expressions  are  generally  respectful  when 
referring  to  religion ;  they  profess  reverence  for  it,  or  at  least 
for  the  religious  feeling,  the  great  religious  drift,  which  is  as 

•  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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blunt  a  physical  phenomenon  as  any  other  fact  in  the  visible 
universe. 

Consequently  they  address  themselves  again  and  again  to 
the  agonizing  problems  of  God,  the  soul,  the  hereafter.  And 
their  studied  efforts  at  stolid  indifference  toward  the  anti- 
quated solutions  offered  by  Christianity  fail  to  hide  com- 
pletely the  unrest  of  their  hearts.  They  may  say  with 
Nathanael  S.  Shaler :  "  Men  began  to  realize  that  nature  is 
their  own,  that  they  live  in  their  Father's  house,  that  there 
are  no  longer  two  realms,  one  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  the 
other  of  celestial  purity ;  science  is  casting  out  the  devils  from 
the  material  universe,  giving  the  world  to  man  in  all  its  beauty 
and  perfect  friendliness."  •  The  obsession  of  the  supernatural 
remains;  it  clings  to  the  mind  so  tenaciously  that  it  must  be 
explained  away  over  and  over  again. 

Modem  philosophy  however  does  not  attack  revelation;  it 
ignores  it  as  a  supernatural  agency,  and  substitutes  for  it  the 
revelations  which  the  human  mind  has  brought  about  through 
science  in  this  visible  world.  The  pursuit  of  science  and 
philosophy  is  religion.  And  evolutionism  has  done  more  than 
any  other  system  to  popularize  this  belief,  because  evolution- 
ism offers  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  re- 
ligious phenomena  and  religious  dogmas,  and  by  inference 
establishes  their  value  as  provisional  truths  only,  that  are 
bound  to  undergo  further  changes. 

Hence,  although  scientific  dogmas  are  universally  admitted 
as  apodictic  truths  by  evolutionists,  they  are,  by  a  strange 
inconsistency,  made  use  of  to  prove  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  anything  stable  in  religion,  outside  the  general  feeling 
that  every  man  must  have  one  of  some  kind. 

Theology  thereby  is  reduced  to  philosophy.  The  leaders 
of  Protestant  thought  in  this  country  have  resolutely  given 
up  all  claim  to  a  distinct  science  of  religion  and  have  adapted 
their  theology  to  the  philosophical  theories  of  the  hour.  The 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  has  made  himself  the  spokesman  and 
champion  of  this  tendency.  He  defines  "  religion  "  as  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Thus  understood,  religion  pre- 
cedes creeds,  worship,   and  churches,  just  as  life  precedes 

•  N.  S.  Shaler,  The  Individual^  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  X901,  p.  334- 
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man's  thoughts  about  life,  man's  organizations  formed  to 
promote  life.  "Theology"  is  the  science  of  religion;  it  is 
the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  man  to  state  in  an  orderly 
and  systematic  manner  the  facts  respecting  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  There  is  a  new  astronomy,  though  the 
stars  are  old;  a  new  botany,  though  vegetable  life  is  un- 
changed ;  a  new  chemistry,  though  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  universe  are  the  same.  So  there  is  a  new  theology,  though 
not  a  new  religion.'' 

But  is  not  this  declaration  sounding  the  death  knell  of  all 
revealed  religion,  which  from  its  very  nature  ought  to  be  a 
complexus  of  unchangeable  truths?  No,  we  are  assured,  there 
is  as  little  danger  of  undermining  religion  by  new  definitions 
of  theology,  as  there  is  of  blotting  out  the  stars  from  the 
heavens  by  a  new  astronomy. 

What  then  will  be  the  contents  of  this  new  theology,  in  op- 
position to  the  old?  The  current  theology  is  Roman  in  its 
origin.  It  assumes  as  an  axiom  a  God  apart  from  the  uni- 
verse and  ruling  over  it,  as  the  Roman  emperor  was  apart  from 
the  Roman  empire  and  ruled  over  it  It  conceives  of  his 
government  as  a  series  of  successive  interventions,  by  revela- 
tion, miracles,  eto. 

But  the  great  mass  of  scientific  thinkers  in  our  day  see  more 
and  more  reason  to  believe  that  all  forces  in  the  universe  are 
one  force;  that  events  formerly  attributed  to  the  intervention 
of  an  apparently  arbitrary  will  are  really  due  to  the  operations 
of  this  one  force,  which  is  God.  Hence  God  has  but  one  way 
of  doing  things,  and  His  way  may  be  described  in  one  word 
as  the  way  of  growth  and  development  or  evolution.  He  re- 
sides in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  world  of  man;  there 
are  no  laws  of  nature  which  are  not  the  laws  of  God's  own 
being;  there  are  no  forces  of  nature;  there  is  only  one  divine 
infinite  force,  always  proceeding  from,  alwa)rs  subject  to,  the 
will  of  God.  There  are  not  occasional  or  exceptional  theo- 
phanies,  but  all  nature,  all  life  is  one  great  theophany.'  Hence 
the  new  concept  of  inspiration  and  revelation;  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  special  interventions  of  God  in  the 

V  Lyman  Abbott,  Tk§  Thechgy  cf  sn  EvcluiicnUt,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1897,  p.  3. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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life  of  man,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  natural  from 
the  revealed;  both  come  from  God. 

Starting  from  this  basic  point,  there  follows  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  the  Christian  beliefs.  What  is  sin?  The  Bible 
opens  with  an  account  of  its  origin.  Yet,  if  we  found  the 
story  of  the  Garden  and  the  temptation  and  fall  as  there 
recorded,  in  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Norsd,  or  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, we  should  say :  That  is  a  beautiful  fable.  What  truth 
can  we  find  in  it?  And  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  finding 
it  in  Hebrew  literature,  we  should  not  say :  That  is  a  beautiful 
fable.  What  truth  is  there  in  that  fable?  For  surely  neither 
the  author  of  Genesis,  nor  anyone  in  the  Bible  for  him  claims 
that  his  account  of  the  Creation  was  revealed  to  him.*  The 
truth  in  the  fable  therefore  is  this:  sin  is  the  yielding  to 
temptation;  it  is  the  falling-back  into  the  lower  state  from 
which  we  emerged. 

What  place  shall  we  ascribe  to  Christ?  If  Grod  desired  to 
reveal  Himself  to  the  human  race.  He  could  make  that  re- 
velation only  in  the  terms  of  human  experience.  God  is  al- 
ways manifesting  Himself.  The  divinity  of  Christ  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  divinity  of  man.  The  divinity  in 
man  is  not  different  in  kind  from  the  divinity  in  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  not  different  in  kind  from  the  divinity  in  God.**  The 
consunmiation  of  this  long  process  of  divine  manifestations 
will  not  be  until  the  whole  human  race  becomes  what  Christ 
was — ^an  incarnation  of  the  divine,  the  infinite  and  all-loving 
spirit.  The  consummation  of  evolution  is  the  consummation 
of  redemption;  the  one  term  is  scientific,  the  other  is  theo- 
logical. 

As  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  does  not  seem  capable 
of  demonstration.  Yet,  one  cannot  be  a  consistent  evolution- 
ist and  think  that  death  ends  all.**  Creation  has  always  been 
looking  forward  to  something  higher  and  better.  This  is 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  which  Paul  interprets; 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Sons  of  God.  Consequently,  if  immortality 
is  not  a  demonstrated  fact,  it  is  a  necessary  anticipation ;  with- 
out it  all  evolution  would  be  meaningless.** 

•IWA,  p.  43-  10  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

"  IWd.  p.  161.  i«  Ibid.,  p.  173. 
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Christian  morality  ceases  to  have  any  meaning,  since  the 
dogmas  on  which  it  is  founded  and  from  which  it  derives  its 
vitality  and  its  sanction,  have  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  evo- 
lutionary doctrine  of  morality  implies  that  man  is  what  his 
ancestry  has  made  him,  and  abrogates  our  belief  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  A  moral  law  is  but  the  formulation  by 
intelligence  of  the  social  practices  instinctively  followed  by 
the  more  or  less  intelligent  ancestors  of  man;  these  practices 
themselves  having  crystallized  into  habits  from  the  primitive 
chaos  of  random  acts.  Conscience  is  nothing  but  the  social 
instinct  illuminated  by  intelligence.  The  sense  of  duty,  of 
obligation,  which  every  human  being  recognizes  in  presence 
of  the  moral  law,  and  which  Kant  so  clearly  expressed  in  his 
"  categorical  imperative,"  is  but  a  sentiment  produced  by  the 
terrors  of  ancient  law,  religion,  and  politics,  scaring  the  re- 
calcitrant being  into  doing  those  acts  which  were  beneficial  to 
the  existence  of  the  clan  and  demanded  as  useful  means  for 
social  survival. 

But  this  sense  of  duty  is  transitory  and  so  is  conscience. 
For  conscience  is  but  the  social  instinct,  and  the  scientific 
spirit  is  the  great  enemy  of  blind  instincts ;  it  illuminates  them 
and  in  the  floodtide  of  light  dissolves  them.  What  habit  has 
made,  reflexion  unmakes.  Nothing  can  save  our  present 
morality  when  conscience  has  met  the  doom  of  every  instinct 
What  the  nature  of  its  successor  will  be  it  is  impossible  to 
predict. 

This  would  be  a  most  astounding  creed,  revolutionary  and 
anarchical;  but  fortunately  the  words  of  these  teachers  are 
worse  than  their  deeds.  And  forsooth  they  proclaim  on  the 
housetops  that  they  are  not  the  enemies  of  religion,  of  the 
existing  social  order :  they  are  merely  men  of  science,  fearless 
in  their  speculations,  endeavoring  to  present  the  truth  as  they 
see  it.  For  the  rest,  however,  they  are  content  to  let  the  world 
run  its  accustomed  course. 

If  such  a  creed  satisfies  them,  the  intellectual  ^lite,  what 
about  the  struggling  masses  that  make  up  the  human  race? 
Who  shall  foresee  the  consequences  if  the  great  public  should 
listen  to  these  teachings,  poured  forth  from  the  professorial 
chairs  of  every  great  university  in  the  land,  and  be  impressed 
by  them  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  put  them  into  practice? 
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For,  after  all,  evolutionism  solves  the  problem  of  evil  by 
evasion.  It  is  content  to  describe  its  origpin  and  to  prophesy 
its  gradual  disappearance,  as  humanity  develops  toward 
greater  perfection  according  to  the  inherent,  fatal  laws  of 
nature. 

But  the  most  powerful  argument  against  this  contention  b 
that  man  has  always  recognized  in  nature  a  power  so  far  un- 
friendly as  to  be  sometimes  a  source  of  temptation  and  op- 
pression. "  I  see  not  how  any  man  who  ever  kept  a  garden 
can  rest  under  the  illusion  that  nature  is  altogether  his  friend. 
She  will  grow  his  cabbages  and  his  strawberries,  it  is  true, 
if  a  sufficiently  masterful  hand  is  exerted  to  extort  from  her 
this  boon.  But  she  never  suffers  man  to  forget  that  she  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  grow  something  else,  and  that  generally 
something  in  which  he  takes  no  kind  of  interest.  She  will 
bend  all  her  energies  to  the  production  of  what  are,  for  hu- 
man purposes,  useless  weeds,  and  she  will  choke  every  seed 
that  the  gardener  plants  if  she  can.  I  take  this  to  be,  in  a 
general  way,  typical  of  our  relations  with  the  visible  world 
around  us."  ^  And  all  great  naturalists  understand  perfectly 
that  nature  is  a  non-moral  realm ;  never  therefore  was  attempt 
more  vain  than  to  convert  naturalism  into  a  religion.  Be- 
tween our  spirits  and  the  ways  of  nature  there  is  everlasting 
war.  Instead  of  expecting  the  whole  process  of  deliverance 
to  be  wrought  out  by  means  of  natural  law,  man  has  always 
endeavored  to  secure  help  from  spiritual  sources  in  this  com- 
bat with  an  unfriendly  world.  Nothing  can  alter  this  fact  of 
human  experience. 

Equally  with  evolutionism,  pantheistic  idealism  must  face 
the  problem,  and  try  to  solve  it.  God  and  his  world  are  one. 
This  unity  is  not  a  dead  natural  fact :  it  is  the  unity  of  a  con- 
scious life,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  infinite  time,  a  divine 
plan,  an  endlessly  complex  and  yet  perfectly  definite  spiritual 
idea  gets  expressed  in  the  lives  of  countless  finite  beings ;  and 
yet  with  the  unity  of  a  single  universal  life.  But  why  then, 
if  the  world  is  the  divine  life  embodied,  is  there  so  much  evil 
in  it,  so  much  darkness,  ignorance,  misery,  disappointment, 
warfare,  hatred,  disease,  death?      Perhaps  all  these  gloomy 

u  Harwtrd  ThicU  Review,  VoL  II,  No.  4,  p.  47a. 
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facts  are  but  illusions,  bad  dreams  of  our  finite  existence,  facts 
unknown  to  the  very  God  who  is  and  who  knows  all  truth? 
No,  that  cannot  be,  for  then  the  question  would  recur:  Why 
are  these  our  endlessly  tragic  illusions  permitted? 

For  monists  of  this  type  the  spiritual  and  moral  side  of 
human  nature  is  apparently  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
the  problem  must  be  solved.  But  how?  By  learning  the 
value  of  suffering,  and  living  accordingly.  "The  value  of 
suffering,  the  good  that  is  at  the  heart  of  evil,  lies  in  the 
spiritual  triumphs  that  the  endurance  and  the  overcoming  of 
evil  can  bring  to  those  who  learn  the  hard,  the  deep  but 
glorious  lesson  of  life.  And  of  all  the  spiritual  triumphs  that 
the  presence  of  evil  makes  possible,  the  noblest  is  that  which 
is  won  when  a  man  is  ready,  not  merely  to  bear  the  ills  of 
fortune  tranquilly  if  they  come,  as  the  stoic  moralists  required 
their  followers  to  do,  but  when  one  is  willing  to  suffer  vicari- 
ously, freely,  devotedly,  ills  that  he  might  have  avoided,  but 
that  the  cause  to  which  he  is  loyal,  and  the  errors  and  sins 
that  he  himself  did  not  commit,  call  upon  him  to  suffer  in  or- 
der that  the  world  may  be  brought  nearer  to  its  destined 
union  with  the  divine.  Perfect  through  suffering — ^is  a  law 
that  holds  for  God  and  for  man.  God  himself  endures  evil 
and  triumphs  over  it,  and  lifts  it  out  of  himself,  and  wins  it 
over  to  the  service  of  the  good."  " 

In  this  mystical  submission  to  the  fatal  law  of  growth  to- 
ward indeterminate  perfection  do  science,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion become  reconciled.  Prof.  Royce  from  an  idealistic  and 
Dr.  Abbott  from  an  evolutionistic  standpoint  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions,  infinitely  removed  from  those  of  Christian- 
ity. Setting  out  from  premises  they  held  to  be  scientifically 
unassailable,  they  are  finally  led  to  assume  undemonstrable 
answers  to  ultimate  questions  baffling  all  scientific  inquiry  and 
philosophical  speculation,  and  which  revealed  religion  only 
answers  with  sublimely  tranquil  certainty.  The  restatement 
of  theology  in  terms  of  modern  science  has  ended  in  wiping 
out  all  theology,  since  not  a  vestige  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion is  left  to  base  it  on.  Glancing  back  from  our  present 
position  to  the  origins  of  American  philosophy,  the  retort 

^^  J.  Royce,  Harvard  Theol.  Review,  VoL  II,  No.  4,  pp.  440-44^- 
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which  Goethe  puts  on  Margaret's  lips  recurs  to  mind  with 
overwhelming  cogency :  "  Denn  du  hast  kein  Christentum." 

II. 

While  modem  philosophy  was  swaying  the  majority  of  in- 
fluential thinkers  and  undermining  Christianity  in  the  name 
of  science,  the  monopoly  of  which  it  arrogated  to  itself,  Neo- 
Scholastic  philosophy,  in  America  as  elsewhere,  entered  the 
field  with  a  very  different  and  none  the  less  modem  conception 
of  the  cosmos,  and  slowly  forged  to  the  front 

The  "  restatement "  of  theology,  in  the  mind  of  those  ideal- 
ists and  evolutionists  who  attempted  the  task,  meant  that  no 
doctrines  of  the  old  religion  were  left  or  could  be  left  to  con- 
vey their  old-time  meaning  and  do  duty  for  the  modem  mind. 
The  word  Neo-Scholastic  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply 
the  same  meaning;  but  in  fact  it  designates  a  revival  of  the 
old  doctrines  to  compare  them  with  the  new,  and  after  due 
and  thorough  examination  to  keep  what  may  be  kept,  and  to 
reject  what  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries  must  be  rejected. 

This  revival  had  been  attempted  in  different  quarters  in 
Europe.  To  these  zealous  but  scattered  efforts  the  Encyclical 
Aeterni  Patris  issued  4  August,  1879,  gave  an  authoritative 
direction,  and  bespoke  for  the  movement  adherents  and  a  re- 
cognition which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  could  have 
been  gained  only,  if  at  all,  by  long  laborious  work. 

With  us  also  the  influence  of  this  revival  was  felt  to  a  large 
extent  It  seemed  to  have  been  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  in  a  new  country  everything  would  turn  out  for  the  best 
Whither  the  newest  phases  of  American  thought  were  lead- 
ing, was  a  question  not  generally  grasped  by  intellectual  lead- 
ers, whether  within  or  without  the  Church.  Consequently, 
here  as  elsewhere  there  were  found  those  who  thought  that 
faithfulnss  to  older  traditions  must  mean  complete  rejection 
of  all  tiiat  was  new,  methods  as  well  as  doctrines.  In  their 
mistaken  zeal  they  set  about  ridiculing  and  condemning  pro- 
miscuously everything  that  did  not  happen  to  have  been  known 
or  taught  in  the  thirteenth  century,  little  realizing  that  their 
prejudiced  unfairness  in  so  far  impaired  their  own  chances  of 
obtaining  a  fair  hearing.  "  Let  it  be  understood  from  the 
outset  that  we  deny  the  title  of  Philosopher  to  the  founders  of 
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schools  of  error  .  .  .  The  man  who  as  a  general  rule  blun- 
ders in  the  art  he  professes  to  follow,  is  not  called  a  trades- 
man, but  a  botcher;  why  then  call  meaningless  scribblers 
philosophers?  They  are  literary  fungi.""  And  who  are 
these?  "Philosophic  quacks  such  as  Hegel,  Kant,  Darwin 
and  id  genus  omne,**  ^*  "  Spinoza,  who  gave  such  a  proof  of 
mental  aberration  that  a  schoolboy  who  would  be  guilty  of 
similar  contradictions,  would  surely  be  doomed  to  lose  his 
first  holiday  and  obliged  to  write  500  times :  '  idem  non  potest 
simul  esse  et  non  esse.'  "  "  "The  disciples  of  the  transcendental 
German  school  who,  lulled  into  a  semi-somniferous  state  by 
lager  beer  and  strong  cigars,  talk  misty  things  which  they 
call  transcendental."  ^' 

Dismissing  problems  with  a  sneer  saves  one  the  mental  ef- 
fort required  to  understand  them.  Yet,  beyond  the  display 
of  a  certain  homely  humor,  little  is  to  be  gained  by  such 
methods.  And  that  this  perfervid  zeal  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  best  scholastic  traditions,  St.  Thomas  himself  bears 
witness.  In  dealing  with  his  pantheistic  contemporaries,^* 
of  whom  there  were  not  a  few,  he  would  expose  their  doctrines 
fully,  then  criticize  and  refute  them  in  an  impartial  spirit, 
opposing  argument  to  argfument  and  reason  to  reason ;  but  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  ridicule  or  abuse  his  adversaries. 
If  the  breach  between  science  and  religion  is  to  be  healed,  the 
first  requisite  would  seem  to  be  a  calm  dispassionate  under- 
standing of  the  claims  and  arguments  put  forward  on  either 
side. 

Catholics  above  all  others  can  afford  to  face  the  question 
in  this  spirit,  for  they  realize  that  this  opposition,  which  is 
made  so  much  of,  is  more  on  the  surface  than  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Science  and  philosophy  are  independent  of  theology ; 
they  have  their  own  principles  and  methods  of  research  and 
demonstration,  and  in  these  matters  the  argument  from  au- 

^^Coraelias  O'Brien,  Archbishop  of  Halifax,  (1843-1906) :  Philosophy  0/ 
th€  Bible  Vindicated,  1873,  pp.  56-57. 

i«  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

»^  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

^*  Ibid.,  p.  19.  Quoted  in  The  Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  the 
tgth  Century,  by  J.  L,  Perier,  The  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
X909.  PP-  246-247. 

^*S.  Theol.,  I,  Q.  3,  art.  8;  Contra  Gentes,  I,  17,  et  passim. 
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thority  is  the  weakest  of  all :  "  Locus  ab  auctoritate  quae 
fundatur  super  ratione  humana  est  infirmissimus  ".  **  If  they 
are  "  negatively  "  dependent  on  theology,  so  is  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  dependent  on  every  other,  inasmuch  as 
scientifically  demonstrated  truths  cannot  contradict  one  an- 
other and  be  yet  equally  true. 

"  True,  in  certain  circles  there  is  current  a  preconceived  idea 
that  a  Catholic  scientist  is  but  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  his 
faith ;  that  science  in  his  hands  is  but  a  weapon  with  which  to 
defend  his  creed.  To  many  it  seems  that  the  Catholic  scientist 
is  ever  in  danger  of  being  excommunicated;  that  he  is  shackled 
by  dogmas  he  would  fain  disown;  that  in  order  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  religion,  he  must  renounce  all  disinterested 
culture  of  science.  The  best  answer  we  can  make  to  this  base- 
less prejudice  is  to  cultivate  science  for  itself,  without  directly 
seeking  any  apologetical  interest  in  it.  The  profession  of 
Christianity  need  not  be  an  impediment  to  generous  initiatives 
or  to  the  legitimate  independence  of  the  scientist  Error  may 
sometimes  be  the  precursor  of  truth,  and  is  often  found  in  its 
company.  And  in  order  to  wrest  some  small  parcel  of  truth 
from  the  unknown,  the  human  mind  is  often  obliged  to  tramp 
long  and  arduous  byways,  where  at  first  sight  it  might  seem 
we  are  going  astray."  *^ 

And  Cardinal  Newman,  with  a  singular  clearness  of  vision, 
answers  the  objection  thus:  "  In  spite  of  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory the  other  way,  Protestants  think  that  the  Church  has  no 
other  method  of  putting  down  error  than  the  arm  of  force 
or  the  prohibition  of  inquiry.  Yet  science  need  not  be  deter- 
mined to  be  edifying,  or  to  be  ever  answering  heretics  and 
unbelievers.  But  therefore  it  b  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  cultivation  of  those  sciences  in  which  truth  is  dis- 
coverable by  the  human  intellect,  that  the  investigator  should 
be  free,  independent,  unshackled  in  his  movements;  that  he 
should  be  allowed  and  enabled,  without  impediment,  to  fix  his 
mind  intently,  nay,  exclusively,  on  his  special  object,  without 
the  risk  of  being  distracted  every  other  minute  in  the  process 
and  progress  of  his  inquiry  by  charges  of  temerariousness, 

«•  S.  Theol.,  Q.  I,  art  8,  ad  a. 

*^  Cardinal  Mercier,  Rapport  sur  Us  itudes  supSrieures  de  phUosophie, 
LouYain,  iSqi.  p.  9. 
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or  by  warnings  against  extravagance  or  scandal.  The  pas- 
senger should  not  have  embarked  at  all  if  he  did  not  reckon 
on  the  chances  of  a  rough  sea,  of  currents,  of  wind  and  tide, 
of  rocks  and  shoals;  and  we  should  act  more  wisely  in  dis- 
countenancing altogether  the  exercise  of  reason  than  in  being 
alarmed  and  impatient  under  the  suspense,  delay  and  anxiety 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  may  be  found  to  attach  to 
it  Let  us  eschew  secular  history,  and  science,  and  philosophy 
for  good  and  all,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  be  sure  that  the 
altercations  and  perplexities  of  human  opinion  cannot  really 
or  eventually  injure  its  authority.  That  is  no  intellectual  tri- 
umph of  any  truth  of  religion  which  has  not  been  preceded  by 
a  full  statement  of  what  can  be  said  against  it"  ^ 

It  was  this  fearless  spirit  that  characterized  the  writings 
of  Orestes  A.  Brownson  (1803-1876)  after  his  conversion  to 
the  Church  in  1844.  He  was  accused  in  various  quarters, 
denounced  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  when  the  case 
was  carried  to  Rome,  Cardinal  Franzdin  refused  to  condemn 
him  in  any  way.**  Brownson  however  was  not  a  defender  or 
expounder  of  scholastic  philosophy,  the  revival  of  which  was 
then  in  an  inchoate  state.  He  was  largely  guided  in  his 
speculations  by  the  eclectic  philosophy  of  Cousin  and  the 
Ontologism  of  Gioberti,  as  were  other  leading  Catholics  of  his 
day,  some  of  whom,  in  European  centres  of  learning,  the 
Church  was  forced  to  condemn  outright  But  as  a  free  lance 
he  wielded  a  strong  influence  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  his 
choice,  and  his  brilliant,  many-sided  mind  was  a  constant 
stimulant  to  Catholic  thought  and  more  vigorous  intellectual 
life. 

In  how  far  scholastic  philosophy  proper  was  taught  in 
Catholic  establishments  of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
seems  not  easy  to  determine.  "  We  may  say  that,  up  to  1873 
there  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  even  in  the  colleges,  a  Catholic 
Philosophy  properly  so-called,  at  least  of  the  scholastic  type, 
in  the  whole  United  States.  The  first  institutions  of  higher 
learning  established  in  this  country,  such  as  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  Mt  St  Mary's,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  made  no  pro- 

••  The  Idea  of  a  Universiiy,  pp.  4^475* 
M  Van  Becelaere,  op.  cit,  p.  177. 
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vision  for  the  organization  of  a  regular  course  of  philosophy. 
The  Jesuits  first  of  all  made  a  definite  start  in  this  direction, 
when  in  1873  they  organized  a  course  of  scholastic  philosophy 
in  English  at  the  University  of  St  Louis."  ** 

Some  years  before  this,  however,  Louis  Jouin,  SJ.,  (1818- 
1899)  professor  in  St  John's  College,  now  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, had  published  the  first  works  written  in  defense  of 
scholastic  principles  in  this  country:  Elementa  Philosophiae 
M oralis,  (1865);  Compendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae 
(1869),  He  also  wrote  a  shorter  manual  in  English:  Logic 
and  Metaphysics.  That  these  first  treatises  became  popular 
to  the  extent  that  numerous  editions  were  called  for  showed 
both  the  great  need  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  them. 

But  with  the  publications  of  Father  Hill,  S.J.,  (1822-1907) 
of  St  Loub  University,  that  institution  came  boldly  to  tiie 
front  as  an  exponent  of  scholastic  philosophy  in  the  verna- 
cular, and  it  has  kept  in  the  vanguard  ever  since.  He  real- 
ized no  doubt  that  if  scholastic  philosophy  was  to  exercise  any 
influence  whatever  among  modem  thinkers,  it  must  first  of 
all  speak  to  them  the  language  of  the  day — ^a  fact  that  some 
well-meaning,  ardent,  but  short-sighted  defenders  of  the  Neo- 
Scholasticism  have  for  a  long  time  sadly  overlooked  *• — ^just 
as  it  spoke  the  Latin  language  when  everybody  understood 
the  same.  But  since  this  has  been  superseded  by  various  mod- 
em languages,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Neo-Scholastic 
philosophy  should  not  follow  suit,  especially  in  works  destined 
for  the  general  reader  and  the  average  student.  The  eccles- 
iastical student  is  no  longer  the  only  one  to  whom  philosophy 
should  appeal  or  to  whom  it  should  be  made  accessible.  Now 
more  than  ever  philosophy  is  not  merely  the  foundation  of 
theology,  but  it  fashions  and  frames  conceptions  of  life  that 
react  on  the  individual  and  on  society.  "  In  truth,  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  Theology  are  fought  beyond  its  frontiers. 
It  is  not  over  purely  religious  controversies  that  the  cause  of 

'^Van  Becelaere,  op.  cit,  p.  176. 

^It  is  gratifpng  to  note  in  this  regard  the  following  mle  in  the  recent 
letter  addressed  by  the  Consistorial  Congregation  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  seminaries :  ^  13.  Cnre- 
ranno  gli  Ordinari  che  I'insegnamento  della  teologia  d  dommatica  che  morale 
e,  per  qnanto  sark  possibile,  anche  qaello  della  filosofia,  almeno  in  generale, 
sia  impartito  in  latino."  This  slight  deviation  from  the  former  iron-boond 
practice  cannot  bnt  produce  good  resnlts. 
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Religion  is  lost  or  won.  The  judgments  we  shall  form  upon 
its  special  problems  are  commonly  settled  for  us  by  our  general 
mode  of  looking  at  the  universe;  and  this  again,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  determined  by  arguments  at  all,  is  determined  by  argu- 
ments of  so  wide  a  scope  that  they  can  seldom  be  claimed  as 
more  nearly  concerned  with  Theology  than  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Science  or  Ethics."  *•  A  solid  grounding  therefore 
of  the  layman  who  pursues  higher  studies  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  world-view  both  sane  and  scientific,  a  return  to 
those  "  dark  ages  "  when  philosophy  was  part  and  parcel  of  a 
general  education,  is  not  only  advantageous  but  is  fast  be- 
coming a  pressing  necessity. 

Father  W.  Hill  published  his  Elements  of  Philosophy  in 
1873,  and  his  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  in  1878.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  works  of  both  these  St.  Louis  writers 
antedate  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  Aeterni  Patris. 
Father  Poland,  S.J.,  also  of  St.  Louis  University,  published, 
in  1896,  Truth  of  Thought,  an  excellent  text-book  on  criterio- 
logy.  To  Father  Coppens  we  owe  A  Brief  Text-Book  of 
Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  (1892),  A  Brief  Text-Book  of 
Moral  Philosophy  (1896),  Moral  Principles  and  Medical 
Practice  (1897).  Father  John  J.  Ming,  S.J.,  gave  us  a 
thorough  disquisition  upon  the  subject  in  The  Data  of  Modern 
Ethics  Examined  (3rd  ed.  1894).  The  criteriological  prob- 
lem, so  insistently  recurring  since  Kant's  time,  was  re- 
examined in  detail  by  Father  Al.  Rother,  S.J.,  in  Certitude, 
A  Study  in  Philosophy  (1910),  and  the  fundamental  problem 
of  metaphysics  restated  in  modern  language  in  his  small 
treatise  on  Being  (1912).  Father  Hubert  Gruender,  S.J., 
wrote:  Free  Will  the  Greatest  of  the  Seven  World  Riddles 
(191 1 ),  De  Qualitatibus  Sensibilibus  (1911),  Psychology 
Without  a  Soul  X 191 1),  the  latter  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
theories  of  modern  psychologists.  Both  writers  are  of  St. 
Louis  University. 

Whilst  these  books  in  the  vernacular  gave  plain  evidence 
of  a  deepening  interest  in  philosophical  problems,  other  au- 

••A.  Balfour,  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896, 
pp.  a-3.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  at  this  late  day  that  "  Modernism "  is 
but  the  concrete  embodiment  of  this  assertion.  Wipe  out  the  idealism  of 
Kant  and  the  evolutionism  of  Spencer,  and  "  Modernism "  crumbles  of  itself 
for  lack  of  support 
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thors  continued  to  write  in  Latin  their  works  destined  for 
ecclesiastical  students.  Thus  Father  Biagio  A.  Schiffini,  SJ., 
while  professor  at  the  Woodstock  (Md.)  house  of  studies  of 
the  Society,  published  his  Logicae  Generalis  Institutiones 
(1873).  Father  Nicholas  Russo  (1845-1902),  professor  at 
Georgetown  University,  published  his  Sumnta  Philosophica  in 
1885  ^^^  his  De  Philosophia  Morali  in  1890. 

In  other  quarters  also  we  find  encouraging  signs  of  a 
healthy  growth  along  the  speculative  lines  of  the  Neo- 
Scholastic  program.  The  Essays  Philosophical  of  Brother 
Azarias  (1847- 1893)  give  evidence  of  a  bright  mind  with  a 
clear  grasp  of  principles  and  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  Brother  Chrysostom  (1863)  wrote  an  Elementary 
Course  of  Christian  Philosophy^  which  was  used  as  a  text- 
book at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  also  Elementa  Philo- 
sophiae  Scholasticae  (1897).  The  Rev.  Gennaro  Luigi 
Vicenzo  de  Concilio,  for  some  time  professor  at  Seton  Hall, 
South  Orange,  N.J.,  wrote:  Catholicity  and  Pantheism 
(1874)  and  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (1878). 
The  Rev.  John  Gmeiner,  professor  at  St.  Francis  Seminary, 
Milwaukee,  and  at  St.  Thomas  College,  St  Paul,  wrote 
Medieval  and  Modern  Cosmology  (1891).  Among  the  more 
recent  works  are  those  of  Father  J.  T.  DriscoU:  A  Treatise 
on  the  Human  Soul  (1898)  and  God  (1890) ;  and  those  of 
Prof.  Turner:  History  of  Philosophy  (1903),  Logic  (191 1). 

If  from  this  mere  catalog  of  authors  and  their  works  it  ap- 
pears that*^  the  exponents  of  Neo-Scholasticism  are  not  as 
numerous,  nor  perhaps  as  aggressive,  as  in  other  countries, 
the  reason  is  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  until  quite  recently 
the  lack  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  under  Catholic 
auspices  did  not  create  a  need  for  such  works,  neither  was 
there  provided  a  means  for  training  those  who  would  de- 
vote themselves  to  such  undertakings.  As  those  institutions 
came  to  spring  up  and  multiply,  interest  in  neo-scholastic 
philosophy  grew  apace  and  works  of  real  worth  came  quickly 
from  the  press. 

*^A  great  number  of  able  magazine  articles  which  it  is  impossible  to  take 
into  acconnt  in  this  necessarily  limited  study — a  complete  list  of  them  can  be 
found  in  T.  L.  Perier,  Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy — ^have  nevertheless 
contribated  their  large  share  to  the  diffusion  and  understanding  of  neo* 
scholastic  theories. 
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Some  captious  critic  may  object  that  these  works  contain 
nothing  strikingly  new  or  original  in  their  statements  of  doc- 
trine. But  as  "  originality  "  only  too  often  stands  for  weirdly 
disjointed  and  intensely  subjective  views,  the  lack  of  this 
dubious  quality  is  at  least  an  earnest  of  sane  solid  objective- 
ness,  deeply  rooted  in  that  perennis  philosophia  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  ages.  American  Catholic  scholars  have 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  the  ranks  of  neo-scholastic  thinkers, 
and  are  buoyed  up  by  bright  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  their  doctrines,  as  they  have  witnessed  the  aloofness  and 
blind  opposition  of  other  schools  of  thought  make  place  for  a 
sympathetic  examination  of  their  position  and  their  teneti. 
If  our  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learning  can  create  and 
foster  that  inquisitive  attitude  of  mind  and  broad  interest  in 
matters  philosophical  which  our  secular  universities  have  cul- 
tivated to  such  a  great  extent,  they  will  have  rendered  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

While  hitherto  efforts  have  been  largely  confined  to  the 
writing  of  text-books,  these,  however  necessary  and  service- 
able they  may  be,  are  already  so  numerous  that  new  ones  can 
but  repeat  what  others  have  already  expounded.  Attention 
of  Neo-Scholastics  will  henceforth  be  diverted  more  and  more 
to  specialized  investigation.  In  the  domain  of  history,  of 
biology,  of  physics,  and  their  cognate  branches  fruitful  re- 
sults will  reward  the  patient  toiler.  The  speculative  genius 
of  our  people,  often  checked  but  never  crushed  by  the  heavy 
pressure  of  material  needs  to  be  provided  for,  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  fertile  progress  and  free  ex- 
pansion. The  large  tolerance  of  adverse  opinions  exhibited 
on  all  sides  by  men  of  widely  divergent  tendencies,  leaves  open 
every  avenue  for  a  fearless  exposition  and  defence  of  our  own 
position.  Where  it  formerly  would  have  met  with  abusive 
rejection,  without  receiving  even  the  test  of  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, it  can  now  count  on  unbiased  study  and  scientific 
criticism.  The  Catholic  world-view  has  thus  far  played  a 
small  part  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  country. 
The  extent  to  which  its  influence  shall  be  felt  in  the  future, 
and  shall  go  to  mould  and  shape  the  life  and  ideals  of  our 
people,  depends  upon  its  protagonists.  Professor  Royce  no 
doubt  voices  the  attitude  of  mind  of  many  members  of  his 
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profession  when  he  writes :  "  I  speak  as  one  who  takes  a  de- 
cided interest  in  that  effort  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  thinkers  of  different  schools.  In  times  not  far 
distant  it  was  not  customary  for  our  own  representative  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  in  America  to  pay  much  attention  to 
scholastic  philosophy.  But  it  was  also  certainly  not  very  cus- 
tomary in  those  same  times  for  a  scholastic  theologian  to  take 
much  interest  in  our  development"  *■ 

As  a  decided  change  has  come  in  this  regard,  is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  we  may  still  find  a  common  meeting-groimd 
in  the  field  of  religion,  when,  having  run  the  gamut  of  incon- 
sistency, representative  thinkers  shall  come  to  see  that  this 
branch  of  human  knowledge  has  its  own  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  investigation  as  well  as  any  other  science,  must  be 
treated  accordingly,  and  not  forcibly  tied  down  to  alien  meth- 
ods? Strange  as  this  query  may  seem  at  a  time  when  man- 
made  "  Religion  of  Humanity  "  stands  in  placid  but  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  revealed  religion  of  Christ,  the  hope- 
ful fact  on  which  it  is  based  is  thus  stated  by  the  above  philo- 
sopher :  "  The  most  natural  characterization  of  American 
thought,  as  it  has  developed  in  various  schools,  in  various 
grades  of  culture,  and  in  various  stages  of  our  history,  would 
be:  Religious  Idealism,  tempered  by  a  strongly  individualistic 
tendency,  and  in  recent  times  greatly  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  study  and  by  the  general  tendencies  present 
in  the  recent  thought  of  the  world."  " 

Yet,  this  hope  of  a  deeper  insight,  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
more  thorough  understanding  among  thinking  men,  should 
not  make  us  forget  that  Thomistic  philosophy,  as  a  well- 
balanced  system  of  thought,  also  offers  a  consistent  explana- 
tion of  the  visible  cosmos  and  all  the  facts  of  its  wonderful 
composition  brought  to  light  by  minute,  unwearying  modem 
research.  The  words  of  Huxley  are  as  true  now  as  when  they 
were  penned  some  years  ago :  "  The  scholastic  philosophy  is 
a  wonderful  monument  of  the  patience  and  ingenuity  with 
which  the  human  mind  toiled  to  build  up  a  logically  consistent 
theory  of  the  universe  out  of  such  materials.  And  that  philo- 
sophy is  by  no  means  dead  and  buried,  as  many  vainly  sup- 

'*  Van  Becelaere,  op.  dt,  p.  iz. 
«•  Op.  dt,  p.  XT. 
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pose.  On  the  contrary,  numbers  of  men  of  no  mean  learning 
and  accomplishment  and  sometimes  great  power  and  subtlety 
of  thought  hold  by  it  as  the  best  theory  of  things  which  has 
as  yet  been  stated.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  men 
who  speak  the  language  of  modern  philosophy,  nevertheless 
think  the  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen."  ** 

The  integration  of  human  knowledge  demands  a  constant 
application  to  the  minutiae  of  the  visible  universe.  Bit  by  bit 
hitherto  unknown  forces  and  phenomena  are  laid  bare;  each 
discovery  goes  to  make  up  the  sum-total  of  our  knowledge, 
while  serving  as  the  touchstone  of  already  accepted  theories. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  for  the  Neo-Thomistic 
scholar  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  specialized  scientific  work, 
which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  a  solid,  complete,  and 
permanent  philosophical  superstructure. 

And  this  is  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  put  forth  the 
specious  plea:  Of  what  use  is  all  this  minute  research  work? 
Has  not  our  philosophia  perennis  withstood  the  shock  of  all 
other  systems  ?  The  decline  it  underwent  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century  was  largely  due  to  this  retrograde 
spirit,  blindly  refusing  to  seize  upon  what  was  of  real  value 
in  the  new  discoveries.  A  body  of  doctrines  is  a  living  unit, 
that  cannot,  under  pain  of  atrophy,  afford  to  remain  out  of 
touch  with  its  surroundings;  it  must  draw  thence  its  prin- 
ciples of  sustenance,  equally  with  any  other  living  organism. 
Man  as  a  material  being  is  ever  facing  new  conditions,  and 
as  a  spiritual  being  he  is  ever  facing  new  problems.  And  this 
is  true,  not  only  in  the  study  of  the  material  universe  and  the 
individual  man,  but  it  is  true  also  in  the  study  of  that  complex 
aggregation  of  men  called  society. 

Economic  and  social  problems  are  pressing  upon  us  with 
increasing  rapidity;  new  moral  and  juridical  relations  are 
brought  about  by  the  ceaseless  readjustments  of  social  units. 
The  history  of  thought  shows  what  havoc  has  been  wrought 
by  Utopian  theories  spread  broadcast  and  championed  under 
the  guise  of  scientifically  sound  systems.  What  a  broad  field 
for  constructive  work,  and  how  crying  a  need  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  rationally  solid  and  time-tested  principles  1 

*^  T.  F.  Hozley,  Science  and  Cuiiure  and  Other  Essays,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
x88a,  p.  49. 
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The  "  bankniptqr  of  science  "  as  cure-all  for  social  ills  and 
violent  outbursts  of  popular  discontent  has  been  heralded  be- 
fore this.  Only  a  few  dreamers,  ensconced  with  snug  com- 
placency within  their  pet  theories  of  a  bygone  generation  still 
assure  us  that  "the  new  humanism,  with  the  new  scientific 
view  of  the  universe,  chilling  though  it  be,  must  come  in. 
We  shall  write  less  poetry,  but  we  ought  to  live  saner  lives. 
We  shall  tremble  and  worship  less  but  we  shall  be  more  at 
home  in  the  universe.  War  must  go;  the  zymotic  diseases 
must  go ;  hide-bound  creeds  must  go  and  a  wider  charity  and 
sympathy  come  in  .  .  .  Science  puts  the  same  tools  in  all 
hands,  the  same  views  in  all  minds ;  we  are  no  longer  divided 
by  false  aims  or  by  religions  founded  upon  half- views  or  false 
views  .  .  .  Distrust  gives  place  to  confidence;  jealousies  give 
place  to  fellowship  .  .  :  Science  has  cured  us  of  many  delu- 
sions, and  it  has  made  us  the  poorer  by  dispelling  certain 
illusions;  but  it  has  surely  made  the  earth  a  much  more  habit- 
able place  than  it  was  in  the  prescientific  ages."  *^ 

This  senile  view  jars  too  obviously  with  the  facts  of  every- 
day life  to  found  a  well-grounded  hope  for  the  solution  of  our 
social  problems.  The  light  must  come  from  other  quarters. 
And  if  we  be  convinced  that  our  theories  can  grapple  with  the 
manifold,  singularly  intricate  questions  of  the  day — religfious, 
scientific,  social — it  seems  but  just  that  we  apply  ourselves 
assiduously  and  courageously  to  the  task,  that  we  do  it  with- 
out fatal  delay. 

J.  B.  Ceulemans. 

Moline,  Ills. 

THE  OOHTBOL  OF  OHILDBEV'S  FIBST  OOHMIJinOirS. 

THE  Papal  Decree  Quant  Singulari  of  8  August,  1910. 
"  On  the  age  for  admission  to  First  Communion  "  has 
thrown  a  clear  light  upon  the  position  of  priests  with  regard 
to  the  First  Communion  of  children. 

Before  the  Decree. 

Previously,  First  Communion,  that  important  step  in  the 
religious  life  of  a  child,  seems  to  have  been  very  conmionly 

•^  John  Burroughs,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept,  191a,  p.  331. 
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regarded  as  falling  of  right  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
those  charged  with  the  parochial  care  of  souls.  This  im- 
pression, at  variance  with  the  Roman  Catechism,  was  no  doubt 
confirmed  in  great  measure  by  the  prevalence  of  arbitrary 
standards  as  to  the  age  when  children  ought  first  to  approach 
the  Holy  Table.  Children  of  various  ages — say,  from  nine 
to  fourteen — ^were  apt  to  be  held  back  and  saved  up  for  im- 
posing First  Communion  celebrations,  regardless  of  the  fact, 
now  placed  beyond  cavil  by  the  Decree,  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  them  had  long  been  fit,  and  therefore  obliged,  to  receive 
the  Bread  of  Life.  And  since  the  external  arrangements  for 
these  parish  functions  rightly  fall  to  those  responsible  for  the 
parish  church,  the  internal  details  of  the  children's  prepara- 
tion and  admission  to  Communion  also  came  to  be  attributed 
to  the  same  hands.  Thus,  to  an  external  control  of  fact, 
there  was  added  insensibly  an  internal  one,  which  many  mis- 
took for  an  exclusive  right  of  general  control. 

Few  parents  would  have  dreamed  of  admitting  their  off- 
spring to  Communion  without  first  seeking  the  consent  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  or  even  have  contemplated  a  preparation 
apart  from  their  supervision,  or  active  cooperation.  Not  that 
this  was  universally  the  case.  A  good  many  children,  chiefly 
of  more  prosperous  families,  were  prepared  by  priest-friends 
of  their  parents,  and  admitted  privately  to  First  Communion 
without  the  intervention  of  the  parish  clergy.  And  th^s 
method  now  stands  fully  justified  by  the  Papal  Decree,  for 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

After  the  Decree. 

The  bearing  of  the  papal  rules  upon  the  position  of  priests 
in  respect  of  First  Conmiunion  may  be  sunmied  up  as  follows : 

I.  The  parish  priest^  as  such,  has  no  monopoly  in  the  First 
Communions  of  children  belonging  to  his  parish.  Hence  he 
has  no  exclusive  right  to  admit  them  to,  or  to  prepare  them 
for,  that  sacred  act  This  is  evident  from  Rule  4  of  the  De- 
cree. It  distinguishes  between  those  upon  whom  the  child's 
fulfilment  of  his  obligation  "  in  a  special  manner  "  depends — 
namely,  "  parents,  the  confessor,  teachers,  and  parish  priest  '* 
— and  those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  admit  a  child  to  First 
Conmiunion — namely,  "the  father   (or  him  who  holds  his 
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place)  and  the  confessor  ".  The  parish  priest  appears  among 
the  first  set  of  persons,  because  it  belongs  to  him  to  see  that  his 
parishioners  do  not  neglect  the  laws  of  the  Church.  But  he  is 
named  last,  because  his  intervention  is  only  needed  in  default 
of  the  other  persons  mentioned  as  being  "  in  charge  "  of  the 
child.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proper  persons  for  preparing 
and  admitting  the  child  are  declared  to  be  its  parents  (or 
their  representatives)  and  its  confessor. 

Pire  Jules  Besson  ,^  in  his  "  L'Age  de  la  Premiire  Com- 
munion ",  points  out  that  the  reception  of  Communion  ap- 
pertains to  the  inner  court  of  conscience.  Consequently  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  province  of  the  parish  priest  as  such, 
but  only  if  he  be  also  the  child's  confessor.  Nor  would  he, 
of  course,  force  himself  upon  the  child  in  thb  capacity,  since 
each  one  is  free  to  make  confession  to  any  approved  priest' 
At  the  same  time  the  said  writer  naturally  recognizes  that,  in 
practice,  parochial  clergy  will  have  most  to  do  with  First 
Communion.  Bearing,  as  they  do,  the  main  burden  of  pas- 
toral care  in  the  Church,  they  are  often  the  only  priests  in 
spiritual  contact  with  the  people.  Such  is  especially  the  case 
in  smaller  Catholic  centres,  where  there  are  no  other  priests 
having  access  to  the  faithful.  In  these  circumstances  the 
parish  priest  will  possess  an  accidental  monopoly  in  fact,  but 
not  of  right.  Thus  the  rector  of  a  mission  would  exceed  his 
powers  in  objecting  to  a  child's  being  admitted  to  First  Com- 
munion without  reference  to  him — ^whether  by  his  curate, 
or  by  another  priest,  secular  or  regular,  who  may  have  been 
applied  to  by  the  child's  parents. 

2.  The  instructor  for  First  Communion,  even  though  a  lay 
person,  does  not  need  the  parish  priest's  sanction  for  his, 
or  her  task.  Since  the  duty  of  instructing  the  children  lies 
primarily  upon  their  parents,  the  latter  are  free  either  to 
fulfil  the  task  themselves,  or  to  commit  it  to  a  suitable  person 
of  their  choice.  Thus  it  is  open  to  them  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  nuns,  or  other  catechists.  But  the  parish  priest  will 
have  to  attend  to  the  matter  when  parents  are  negligent. 

^  Editor  of  the  Nonvelle  Revue  TlUologique, 

*Ibid.,  p.  37.  Parents,  educators,  or  others,  hy  using  pressure  npon  the 
young  as  to  choice  of  confessors,  wonld  not  merely  be  acting  most  imprudently, 
but  wonld  Tiolate  the  Catholic  freedom  of  children. 
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Supposing  due  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  rulings  of  the  De- 
cree, the  children  candidates  for  First  Communion  will  now- 
adays be  very  young;  and  in  the  case  of  very  small  children, 
individual  talks  are  more  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction than  formal  class  teaching.  Priests  will  clearly  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand,  and  therefore  non-priest  teachers 
will  have  to  be  multiplied.  Perhaps  it  was  this  consideration, 
that  moved  the  Holy  See  to  approve  and  enrich  with  indul- 
gences the  Pious  Union  for  First  Conmiunion.  The  members 
of  this  recently  founded  association,  which  is  open  to  the  laity, 
help  according  to  their  opportunities  to  prepare  children  early 
for  First  Communion  in  accordance  with  the  Decree.* 

3.  The  giving  of  First  Communion  to  children  is  not  an 
exclusive  right  of  the  parish  priest.  First  communicants,  like 
the  rest  of  the  faithful,  are  at  liberty  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
from  any  priest,  and  in  any  church  or  chapel  legitimately 
available  for  Holy  Mass.  The  reception  of  the  Easter  Com- 
munion, however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  freedom 
as  to  place;  that  is,  in  regions  where  the  ordinary  law  of  re- 
ceiving the  Paschal  Communion  in  the  parish  church  is  in 
full  force. 

The  faculty  to  distribute  Holy  Communion  is,  by  present 
custom,  understood  as  included  in  the  faculty  to  say  Mass, 
either  in  churches,  or  in  semi-public  chapels  (such  as  those 
of  religious  communities).  Further,  although  theological 
opinion  is  divided  on  the  point,  it  seems  practically  lawful  for 
a  priest,  legitimately  celebrating  in  a  private  oratory  erected 
by  Apostolic  indult,  also  to  distribute  Communion  without 
obtaining  any  special  leave  for  this,*  unless  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  bishop. 

4.  Though  obviously  desirable,  it  is  not  essential  that  par- 
ents and  confessor  should  act  together  in  admitting  a  child 
to  First  Communion.  For,  while  in  Rule  4  the  words  of  the 
Decree  are  "  the  father  .  .  .  and  the  confessor,"  Rule  5  speaks 
alternatively  of  "  parents  or  confessor "  as  approving  the 
child's  admission.     So  it  would  seem  that  either  side  has  a 

*  For  enrollment  in  this  Union  apply  to  160  Via  del  Pozzetto,  Roma,  Italy, 
or  to  205  Chauss^e  de  Wavre,  Brussels,  or  to  any  hoase  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament 

*Genicot,  VoL  II,  De  Euchar,,  cap.  2,  No.  Ill  (1898)  :  Gennari,  Consulia 
Liturgica,  45. 
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complete  right  to  admit.     And  this  point  might,  in  certain 
cases,  prove  important  for  the  child's  spiritual  interest 

5.  Strictly  speaking,  as  the  canonist  Vermeersch  •  notes,  "  it 
is  sufficient,  in  order  that  a  child  may  duly  present  himself 
for  Communion,  that  any  discreet  person  knowing  him  to  be 
properly  disposed,  should  tell  him  of  his  right  and  duty  to 
receive  It"  The  reason  is  that  the  Decree  **  On  Daily  Com- 
munion "  allows  all  the  faithful  to  approach  the  Holy  Table, 
if  in  the  state  of  grace  and  possessed  of  a  right  intention ;  and 
though  they  are  recommended  (in  Rule  5)  to  seek  the  con- 
fessor's counsel^  they  do  not  need  his  permission,^ 

F.  M.  DE  ZULUETA,  S.J. 

Mount  St  Mary's,  Chesterfieldj  England. 


EELIGIOUS  SOULFTirBE  IH  SELATIOH  TO  ABOHITEOTTJBE. 

ALL  sculpture  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  categories : 
the  first,  that  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  its  archi- 
tectural setting,  bone  of  its  bone,  and  flesh  of  its  flesh;  the 
second,  that  which  bears  no  relation  whatsoever  to  its  sur- 
roundings, indeed  is,  from  its  very  nature,  quite  independent 
of  them.  In  far  too  much  modem  work  the  sculptor  seems 
to  possess  no  very  clear  idea  of  this  difl^erence,  and  we  see 
on  every  side  figures  of  heroic  size  occupying  monumentally 
designed  pedestals  or  niches,  whose  general  character  would 
make  them  more  suitable,  if  sufficiently  reduced  and  refined, 
for  the  crowning  of  some  trifle  of  an  inkstand  or  epergne. 
The  wonderful  series  of  figures  in  the  Porches  at  Chartres  ^ 
are  so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  their  architectural  set- 
ting that  one  cannot  conceive  the  portals  at  all  without  them ; 
Cellini's  Perseus,  magnificent  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
example  as  can  be  cited  of  the  second,  and  lower,  sort. 

All  sculpture  of  the  first  category  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  architecture  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part.  This 
principle  has  always  been  accepted  whenever  in  the  past  art 
has  burgeoned.     The  greater  the  period,  the  greater  this  re- 

*  Periodica,  I  September,  1910,  p.  176. 

*  V Action  Eucharistique,  October,  1913,  p.  93. 
2  See  illnstratiolu 
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cognition;  so  that  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  in  fourteenth- 
century  France,  religious  sculpture  became  almost  structural. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  deal  with  sculpture  upon  its 
technical  side.  To  discuss  such  matters  is  not  within  my 
province  or  my  ability.  Nor  shall  I  do  more  than  touch  upon 
carving  as  such  in  its  relation  to  figures,  these  being  what  is 
usually  connoted  by  the  word  sculpture. 

The  main  difference  between  religious  and  secular  art  is 
one  of  subject-matter  chiefly,  which  in  the  former  is,  or  should 
be,  of  high  seriousness,  though  not  necessarily  sombre.  One 
has  but  to  call  to  mind  the  naive,  sometimes  almost  rollicking, 
little  figures  so  commonly  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  recognize  that  seriousness  of  intent  on  the  artist's  part  need 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  result  of  his  labor  must  pull  a 
long  face. 

In  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word  all  religious  art  should 
be  conventional.  Certain  traditions  must  govern  the  artist; 
certain  mental  attributes  there  are  that  should  rightly  be  rep- 
resented, certain  dicta  of  the  Church  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  unwisdom  to  disregard.  The  sculptor  must  pursue 
a  path  midway  between  dry  and  utterly  meaningless  conven- 
tion and  wildly  individualistic  license.  It  is  not  an  easy  path 
and  not  always  a  dearly-defined  one.  The  dangers  that  be- 
set the  artist  are  as  great  on  one  hand  as  on  the  other;  but  if 
the  via  media  be  adhered  to  it  will  be  found,  I  fancy,  broad 
enough  to  allow  him  all  the  latitude  he  can  possibly  demand 
for  hb  artistic  conscience,  while  satisfying  at  the  same  time 
the  just  needs  of  the  Church. 

Christian  Sculpture  in  the  Past. 

Art  is  almost  as  ancient  as  Faith  itself  and  its  noblest  mani- 
festations have  ever  been  those  produced  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Religfion.  And  what  was  true  of  the  pagan  world 
was,  and  still  should  be,  infinitely  truer  of  our  own  faith. 
With  the  advent  of  Christianity  a  wholly  new  spirit  became 
manifest  It  is  customary  to  say  that,  when  the  Church  was 
bom,  art  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  and  this  would  be  the 
truth  if,  with  so  many  students  and  critics,  we  hold  classic 
art  to  be  the  highest  art,  but  not  at  all  true  if  we  accept  the 
Christian  principle  that  it  is  only  the  unattainable  that  is  worth 
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Struggling  for,  that  the  best  we  can  do,  or  be,  here  on  earth 
is  as  nothing,  save  for  the  fact  that  we,  unlike  the  heathen, 
rely  not  only  upon  infinite  justice  but  also  upon  infinite  mercy 
and  pity.  This  is  the  great  quality  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
one  that  more  than  aught  else  marks  it  off  and  sets  it  above 
all  other  beliefs. 

This  hopeful  quality  of  faith  began  to  manifest  itself  in  art 
almost  immediately,  so  that  in  even  the  poor  rude  begfinnings, 
"  primordia  "  as  Venturi  calls  them,  we  may  catch  unmistak- 
able glimpses  of  a  something  hitherto  unknown,  because  un- 
knowable ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  expression  of  the  deepest 
sadness  we  find,  in  some  crude  carving  of  the  catacombs  it 
may  be,  the  calmly  radiant  face  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  This 
quality  of  hope  it  is  that  makes  Christian  religious  art  so 
great,  and  all  other  art  by  comparison  so  ignoble.* 

Of  course,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Church's  existence 
much  of  its  art  was,  of  necessity,  no  more  than  dully  ignorant 
imitation  of  the  past,  and  so,  quite  naturally,  certain  parallels 
like  that  between  the  Orpheus  legend  and  our  Lord's  descent 
into  Limbo  were  eagerly  seized  upon  and  attributes  used  for 
the  former  taken  bodily  for  the  latter. 

With  the  coming  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  rise  of  Byzan- 
tium and  the  Christian  East,  came  new  elements  of  vigor  and 
■sincerity.  The  new  leaven  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  carved 
ivories  and  sarcophagi  of  the  period.  It  swept  over  the  then 
•civilized  world,  sweetening  and  exalting  much  that  to  the  un- 
initiated looks  like  purely  pagan  work.  From  the  fourth  cen- 
tury onward  this  spirit,  the  very  soul  of  Christian  art,  laid  its 
•gentle  touch  upon  all  work  of  a  religious  character.  Nothing 
was  too  mean,  nothing  too  mighty  to  escape  benefiting  from 
its  influence.  From  the  first  it  was  the  expression  of  hope 
rather  than  despair,  and  the  power  and  beneficence  of  our 
Lord  are  shown  forth  rather  than  His  sufferings.* 

But  with  the  dispute  about  images  that  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a  chill  wind  seems  to  have  blown 
over  the  field  of  all  Byzantine  art.  It  is  known  that  the  rules 
then  promulgated  by  the  Eastern  Church  resulted  in  almost 
►destroying  an  impetus  that  contained  the  germ  of  becoming 

'See  illiistration :  Fignre  of  Christ,  from  StroganofF  Collection. 
*See  iUnstmtion:  Evangelariiim  cover,  from  National  Library,  Paris. 
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perhaps  the  greatest  decorative  art  in  the  world's  history. 
And  these  rules  were  unfortunately  far-reaching;  all  the  art 
of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Churches  is  still  suffering  from  the 
blight  laid  upon  it  long  ago  in  Byzantium,  and  every  pitiful 
little  icon  wrought  to-day  in  Russia  must  conform  to  the  strict- 
est and  most  heart-breaking  canons  as  to  attitude,  attributes, 
and  coloring. 

In  Italy  both  sculpture  and  painting  fared  better.  There 
was  little  disposition  and  less  need  to  calmly  bear  the  fardel 
of  rules  laid  down  by  such  ecclesiastical  formalism.  Art  may 
be  scotched,  not  killed.  Even  in  Russia  the  curious  traveler 
may  find  old  icons  and  crosses  of  cast  metal  of  much  beauty, 
in  spite  of  the  regulations  governing  their  desig^n. 

The  Barbarian  Influence. 

The  revolt  against  convention  of  which  Giotto  is  the  re- 
cognized champion,  was  in  reality  brewing  long  before  his 
coming.  All  through  the  years  when  the  barbarians  (already 
partly  christianized,  it  should  be  remembered)  were  pouring 
into  Italy,  a  tradition  of  art  that  was  not  wholly  conventional 
was  maintained  and  to  this  the  Goth  undoubtedly  contributed. 
It  is  interesting  to  ponder  on  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
strongly-intrenched  Christianity  upon  the  barbarian  artist.  It 
was  certainly  great.  But  I  like  to  think  that  there  was,  as 
well,  a  strong  counter-influence  emanating  from  the  barbarian 
himself.  We  know  he  had  a  considerable  measure  of  inherent 
artistic  ability;  his  now  corroded  and  time-worn  fibulae  and 
sword  hilts  and  belts  prove  this;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
without  his  aid  Western  art  would  or  could  ever  have  be- 
come what  it  did,  or  that  we  should  ever  have  had  that  mar- 
vellous impetus  that  later  gave  the  world  its  most  priceless 
jewels,  the  medieval  cathedrals.  I  think  the  connexion, 
though  subtle,  is  clear  between  the  Viking  spirit  of  the  North, 
the  sea  winds  that  whistle  through  the  sagas,  the  romance  of 
enchanted  forests  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  soar- 
ing aspiration  and  mystery  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  baffled 
but  unconquerable  spirit  that  conceived  the  system  of  medieval 
architecture;  a  spirit  that  contented  itself  with  no  mean,  con- 
structive, little  expedient,  like  the  placing  of  a  flat  piece  of 
stone  across  two   upright  ones,   as  did  the  Egyptians  and 
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Greeks,  but  strove  to  build  up  slowly  and  laboriously ;  though 
at  the  same  time  joyously,  stone  by  stone,  something  that 
should  express  what  no  temple  ever  yet  had  expressed,  what  in 
fact  no  building  built  by  hands  could  express,  and  that,  know- 
ing itself  striving  to  attain  the  unattainable,  foredoomed  to 
failure,  it  still  struggled  on.  This  spirit,  I  like  to  believe,  may 
well  be  called  Gothic;  and  I  hope  we  may,  here  and  now, 
for  ourselves  still  claim  something  of  it,  no  matter  how  altered 
and  distorted. 

We  have  enough  of  barbarian  art  to  study.  The  museums 
are  full  of  examples ;  the  books,  of  pictures.  The  meeting  and 
merging  of  the  two  influences,  classic  tradition  and  Northern 
vigor,  is  apparent  in  the  rude  and  almost  childish  figure 
sculpture  produced  at  this  time.  Such  works  as  that  from  the 
main  portal  of  Cremona  Cathedral,*  or  the  Blessed  Virgin 
from  Alatri*  shadow  forth  the  marvellous  time  that  was  to 
come;  the  age  that  produced  Donatello's  Saint  George  and 
Our  Lady  of  Paris,  that  supreme  example  of  medieval 
sculpture. 

During  the  great  age  of  Christian  art,  from  1250  to  1450 
that  is,  when  all  the  arts  flowered  together,  sculpture  changed 
wholly  in  character.  At  first  closely  following  the  often  ad- 
mirably conceived  and  cut  figures  of  the  Romanesque  period, 
in  a  few  short  years  we  find,  in  the  still  somewhat  stiff  but 
at  the  same  time  wonderfully  life-like  series  of  personages 
that  adorn  the  western  portals  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  a  some- 
thing that  no  Romanesque  carver  had  ever  attempted,  much 
less  achieved;  majestic  stone  men  and  women  that  seem  to 
have  been  conferring  together  in  whispers  about  momentously 
secret  matters  until  your  appearance  around  the  street  comer 
necessitated  sudden  silence — and  yet  so  motionless,  so  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  church  they  protect,  as  to  make  its  very 
existence  unconceivable  without  them. 

Great  medieval  sculpture  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
north  of  France,  though  there  it  came  to  its  noblest  fulfilment. 
Each  land,  often  each  little  bit  of  countryside,  gave  expression 
to  its  own  thoughts  and  moods.  The  Gothic  flame  never 
burned  very  brightly  south  of  the  Apennines;  the  old  classic 
tradition  was  too  strong.    Yet  we  find  in  the  work  of  Niccola 

*  See  illostratioiL  *  See  illnstratioii. 
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Pisano  and  Amolfo  dl  Gambio  a  quality  till  then  unknown; 
not  classical,  nor  Byzantine,  nor  yet  Romanesque.*  We  may 
be  sure  Di  Gambia  felt  certain  within  himself  that  he  had 
made  no  mere  copy  of  some  ancient  and  outworn  thing  when 
he  cut  upon  his  finished  figure  the  proudly  simple  "  Hoc  fecit 
Arnulphus."  Later,  in  Donatello's  religious  sculpture  we  dis- 
cern the  beginning  of  that  untrammeled  individualism  that 
in  lesser  men  may  lead  to  utter  wreck.  Donatello  it  was  who 
first  broke  with  religious  convention  both  good  and  bad,  and 
though  beneath  his  hand  marble  and  bronze  never  failed  to 
possess  dignity,  fitness,  and  beauty,  it  is,  I  fear,  to  his  initiative 
that  may  be  ascribed  the  horrors  of  much  sculptural  "  Modem- 
ism  ".^ 

In  Germany,  Gothic,  though  slow  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
finally  displaced  a  powerful  Romanesque  tradition,  and  many 
wholly  admirable  sculptors  lived  and  thrived.  The  Numberg 
Madonna,*  though  late,  is  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Gothic  style;  and  such  names  as.  Adam  Kraft,  Peter  Visscher, 
and  Veit  Stoss  give  to  the  period's  end  a  sunset  brilliance. 

We  find  no  such  display  of  sheer  ability  in  England  as  on 
the  Continent.  Rather,  after  the  solid  English  fashion  equally 
manifest  in  all  their  works,  at  any  rate  until  very  recently, 
there  seems  no  intention  of  making  an  effect,  no  desire  to 
startle,  but  simply  to  make  landscape,  building,  and  all  orna- 
ment fuse  into  one  perfect  whole.  This  wholly  admirable 
aim,  always  carried  out,  produced  sculpture,  lacking,  it  may 
be,  the  highest  qualities,  but  perfectly  and  logically  fitted  to 
its  setting.  Not  one  among  the  great  galleries  of  placid  fig- 
ures at  Norwich  or  Exeter  can  be  pointed  out  as  the  best  or 
the  worst;  all,  if  a  trifle  stolid,  a  trifle  undistinguished,  are 
equally  good,  equally  appropriate,  both  in  conception  and 
execution. 

The  Best  Christian  Sculpture. 

But  if  the  whole  of  Europe  responded  to  the  "  urge  and 
tide-drift"  of  the  medieval  spirit,  it  was  in  France  that  it 

*  See  iUattration  of  Annunciation  figure  of  Blessed  Virgin  from  Pisa 
Hnseom. 

V  See  illustration  of  Archangel  Gabriel,  Lyons  Mosenm. 

*  See  illostration  of  same. 
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reached  its  highest  flood.  It  is  certain  that,  as  in  architecture, 
so  in  sculpture,  the  world  may  claim  but  two  supremely  great 
styles  and  epochs,  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic.  The  figures  on 
St.  Gilles  •  and  St  Trophime,^*  as  well  as  those  of  the  western 
doorways  of  Chartres,  were  produced  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century;  those  in  the  various  portals  of  Paris, 
Amiens,  and  Rheims,  the  north  and  south  porches  of  Chartres, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth.  Within  these  hundred 
years  religious  sculpture  touched  a  level  it  had  never  before 
attained  and  which  it  will  never  again  equal,  unless  under 
some  new  and  undreamed-of  social  dispensation.  Without 
any  qualifying  adjective  whatsoever  all  the  very  greatest  mas- 
terpieces  of  sculpture  since  the  ending  of  Hellenic  civilization 
belong  to  these  hundred  short  years.  Such  statues,  I  mean, 
as  Our  Lady  of  Paris  and  Our  Lady  of  Amiens  and  the 
august  multitude  that  throng  the  niches  of  the  western  front 
of  Rheims.*^ 

Though  the  two  following  centuries  produced  nothing  of 
equal  value,  and  the  fever  of  creative  impetus  seems  to  have 
somewhat  cooled,  yet  religious  sculpture  remained  of  a  very 
high  order  indeed.  During  the  fourteenth  century  a  ten- 
dency toward  over-elaboration  manifested  itself,  degenerating 
in  the  fifteenth  into  frank,  though  often  wholly  charming, 
artificiality.  The  great  age  had  ended  before  1350,  but  we 
need  not  quarrel  with  later  work  because  of  this.  Until  the 
Renaissance  finally  gave  the  coup-de-grice  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  level  of  sculpture  remained  very  excellent  indeed; 
less  exalted  in  concept,  less  majestic  in  effect  than  that  of  the 
preceding  period,  it  is  true,  but  technically  far  more  "  know- 
ing". To  the  very  end  tiiere  was  no  dearth  of  genuinely 
great  masters,  as  witness  the  names  of  Michel  Colomb,  An- 
toine  le  Moiturier,  Juan  de  la  Huerta,  and  Claus  Sluter  whose 
series  of  mourning  figures,  "  weepers "  as  they  are  called, 
from  the  tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold  at  Dijon,  is  known  to  all.** 
Then,  too,  there  was  great  work  by  unknown  men,  like  the 
Burial  of  Christ  at  Solesmes,  or  the  charming  sandstone  "Edu- 

•See  iDottratioii  of  St  Gilles. 

^*  See  illQgtration  of  St  Trophime. 

^^See  illottration  of  Statue  of  Our  Lady,  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 

^*  See  two  illostrations  of  these  figures. 
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cation  of  the  Virgin  "  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  and  credited  merely  to  the  "  School  of  Touraine  ". 

Even  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  could  not  wholly 
destroy  the  Gothic  tradition.  It  lingered  on,  especially  in 
parts  of  Germany  and  England,  for  a  full  century  or  more 
and  in  certain  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  world  until  sur- 
prisingly recent  times.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  little  wooden 
figure,  of  Dalmatian  origin,  of  the  Madonna  holding  the  Holy 
Child,  in  very  Gothic  fashion,  indeed.  Though  scarcely 
earlier  than  1 750,  it  is  quite  simple  and  no  doubt  quite  blindly 
traditional,  b-  h  in  idea  and  execution,  though  none  the  less 
delightful. 

The  Renaissance,  whatever  its  virtues,  and  that  they  were 
many  cannot  be  denied,  was  an  evil  influence  for  the  arts,  for 
it  marked  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  conscious  turning  to 
the  past.  At  first  this  harking  backward  produced  really 
great  things.  But  for  it  we  should  never  have  possessed  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  or  the  sculpture  of  Donatello.  But 
it  soon  fell  to  rehang  upon  the  remote  past  for  all  the  in- 
spiration it  felt  it  heeded,  and  as  the  monuments  of  the  classic 
periods  were  more  studied,  though  not  better  understood,  it 
became  a  positive  fashion  to  cast  all  things  in  antique  mould ; 
so  Racine  is  the  logical  consequence  of  Dante;  Bernini,  of 
Donatello.  The  still  living  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  fell  into  disrepute  and  shortly  thereafter  perished,  while 
more  or  less  successful  imitation  of  the  products  of  Greece 
and  Rome  took  their  place. 

The  Gothic  Revival  and  Its  Effects. 

Religious  sculpture  thus  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century  in  England.  The  Gothic 
revival  is,  if  you  will,  merely  another  self-conscious  return 
to  the  past,  but  with  this  diflference; — it  had  at  least  much 
ethnic  justification  and  brought  to  the  faith  the  clear  knowl- 
edge that  its  artistic  birthright  h  been  sold  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

With  the  Gothic  revival  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
came  a  revi  ^^  of  artistry  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Church  that  .-iously  enough  seems  to  have  progressed,  and  is 
still  progressing  in  quite  reverse  order  to  a  similar  movement 
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during  the  Renaissance.  Then,  men  loved  the  past  and  at 
first  worked  with  little  comprehension,  yet  made  lovely  things. 
It  was  only  when  the  character  and  function  of  each  ancient 
factor  was  quite  generally  understood  that  the  pathetic  beauty 
of  the  "  Early  "  Renaissance  turned  into  the  bombast  and 
bathos  of  the  late  or  "  High  "  Renaissance. 

The  earliest  of  the  Gothic  revivalists  strove  and  preached, 
sketched  and  measured,  to  the  end  that  a  sort  of  "  High " 
Renaissance  of  Medievalism  should  at  once  set  in.  The  later 
men  (and  those  of  the  present  are  even  wiser  in  their  day  and 
generation)  knew  that  with  the  true  spirit  of  Medievalism, 
which  perished  at  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance,  perished  also 
the  manifold  forms  that  were  the  natural  manifestations  there- 
of. Often  discouraged  by  the  general  apathy  toward  their 
work,  often  in  the  face  of  very  active  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  form  that  can  be  suspected  of  novelty,  no  mat- 
ter how  logical  nor  how  desperately  needed,  and  often  in 
defiance  of  all  their  own  earlier  and  mistaken  training,  these 
genuine  artists,  whose  work  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  have  striven,  until  now  the  Church  can  command  the 
services  of  a  very  considerable  and  very  able  body  of  men  in- 
deed, architects,  sculptors,  painters,  glass-stainers,  enamellers, 
smiths,  and  master  craftsmen  of  all  sorts.  Not  all  of  these 
artists  are  hard-and-fast  Gothicists  by  any  means;  but  they 
are  producing,  in  response  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Church, 
works  of  art  infinitely  nobler  than  any  that  have  been  pro- 
duced since  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
work  is  still  a  trifle  "  precious  ",  a  trifle  self-conscious  per- 
haps ;  but  enough  good  work  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to 
convince  us  that  the  hope  that  one  hears  voiced  so  often,  that 
a  new  age  of  Faith  is  at  hand,  may  not,  in  art  at  any  rate,  be 
altogether  vain. 

As  the  Gothic  revival,  that  led  at  last  to  a  very  real  revival 
.  of  all  the  arts  of  the  Church,  had  its  origin  in  England,  it  is 
to  the  English,  I  think,  that  we  must  look  for  the  best  in  all 
such  matters  from  architecture  down  to,  say,  embroidery. 
Modem  Continental  work  is,  with  some  honorable  exceptions, 
either  insanely  radical  or  blindly  traditional.  But  there  are, 
living  and  working  in  England,  a  whole  school  of  sculptors 
producing  worthy  work ;  several  men  of  very  great  ability  in- 
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deed,  like  Sir  George  Frampton  and  Bertram  McKennal,**  to 
name  but  two,  and  at  least  one  vtry  great  genius  in  the 
person  of  Henry  Wilson,  who  seems  in  the  wonderful  capacity 
and  technical  knowledge  of  each  succeeding  branch  of  artistic 
endeavor,  to  prove  himself  almost  a  reincarnation  of  the  giants 
of  olden  times." 

Sculpture  in  Germany. 

It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  just  to  condemn  sweepingly  all 
work  produced  on  the  Continent  I  do  feel  that  England  to- 
day leads  in  art  as  in  many  other  matters;  but  the  spirit  that 
is  at  work  does  not  confine  its  abilities  to  Great  Britain.  Mod- 
em Germany  is  producing  excellent,  if  not  divinely  inspired, 
religious  sculpture,  in  the  same  workmanlike  fashion  that  she 
produces  synthetic  dies  and  efficient  machinery. 

There  is  a  magazine  published  monthly  in  Munich  called 
Die  Christliche  Kunsi  which  presents,  from  time  to  time,  work 
of  the  present  generation  of  sculptors.  From  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  are  reproduced  here  three  things*'  that  im- 
press me  as  vtry  worthy,  though  of  course  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  study  the  actual  works  themselves.  The  first  is 
a  crucifixion  by  George  Grasseger  evidently  intended  for  ex- 
terior use.  It  is  quite  free  from  any  trammeling  influences 
of  the  past,  intensely  Teutonic,  intensely  modern  with  a  great 
deal  of  inherent  dignity  and  nobility,  though  the  sculptor,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  in  his  striving  for  the  naive  come  danger- 
ously near  giving  a  grotesque  quality  to  the  one  subject  which 
perhaps  above  all  others  should  be  free  from  any  such  sug- 
gestion. The  recumbent  figure  of  Cardinal  Hergenroether, 
by  Balthasar  Schmitt,  is  by  no  means  so  conventional  as  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight,  and  like  its  somewhat  Romanesque  archi- 
tectural surroundings  is  refreshingly  free  from  dependence 
upon  the  past  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  we  might  make 
the  memorials  we  set  up  to  our  dead  prelates  as  good  as  this, 
or  the  one  to  Canon  Tinling  by  Henry  Wilson,  also  illustrated. 
The  twelfth  Station  of  the  Cross  by  George  Busch  in  St  Paul's 
Church,  Munich,  is  so  good  that  it  makes  one  long  to  see  the 

^*  See  illastration  of  figure  by  Bertram  McKennaL 

1^  See  illastration  of  Tinling  Monument 

^*  See  the  three  illnstrationf  bj  Grasseger,  Schmitt,  and  Bosch. 
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Others.  Less  novel  in  treatment  than  either  the  crucifixion  or 
the  dead  Cardinal,  it  follows  respectfully,  though  not  at  all 
slavishly,  the  German  tradition  and  conforms  closely  in  char- 
acter to  its  late  Gothic  frame.  To  judge  from  the  reproduc- 
tion, the  wood  carving  has  been  treated  polychromatically  in 
the  good  old  way ;  and  one  head,  at  least,  seems  quite  frankly 
a  portrait,  thus  following  another  common  medieval  custom. 
With  all  that  the  Germans  are  doing  in  other  artistic  fieldj, 
the  technical  journals  are  full  of  items  of  great  interest,  if 
not  always  great  good  taste.  It  would  be  well  worth  while, 
could  we  see  such  works  as  Grasseger's,  Schmitt's,  and 
Busch's  in  their  actual  setting. 

Sculpture  in  America. 

One  would  expect,  remembering  the  devotion  to  material 
things  and  the  marvellous  progress  made  therein  in  America, 
and  especially  in  these  United  States  of  ours,  to  find  our  reli- 
gious  art  lagging  behind  that  of  other  lands.  But,  excepting 
England,  this  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  case.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  our  own  artists,  nor  of  what  they  are  do- 
ing for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Mother  Church.  In  the  wood 
carving  of  J.  Kirchmayer  *•  we  have  much  of  the  naive  sin- 
cerity and  vigor  of  Suabian  work  of  the  best  period,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  same  honest  fashion,  cut  directly  in  the  wood, 
without  a  thought  of  anything  like  a  clay  model.  His  work 
is  always  thoughtful  and  always  Gothic  in  sentiment,  even 
when  its  form  and  general  expression  is  of  another  style. 
Domingo  Mora,  a  transplanted  Catalan,  but  withal  very  much 
of  an  American,  brought  to  his  work  much  of  those  qualities 
that  made  Spanish  Gothic  sculpture  glorious,  though  he  al- 
ways transformed,  modernized,  and  made  them  his  own.  His 
handiwork  "  it  is  that  makes  the  Portals  of  the  Trinity  Church 
in  Boston  almost  as  instinct  with  life  and  power  as  the  great 
originals  from  which  they  are  derived.  To  Lee  Lawrie,**  at 
his  best,  we  may  look,  without  fear  of  disappointment,  for 
original  and  sincere  work  of  all  sorts  and  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  with  the  greatest  of  medieval  monuments ;  for  in  every- 

^*  See  illastratioii  of  his  Figures  of  Our  Lady  and  St  Joseph. 
^T  See  niustration  of  West  Portal  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
^*  See  iliustratioii  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
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thing  he  produces,  from  the  slightest  bit  of  detail  in  the  way 
of  boss  or  corbel  to  the  mightiest  and  most  commanding  of 
figures,  are  always  found  the  same  high  spirit  of  humility  and 
breadth  of  culture. 

And  these  are  but  three  names  amid  a  veritable  host,  all 
working  worthily  to  the  same  end.  In  the  beautiful  portal 
of  St  Bartholomew's  Church  ^*  in  New  York,  we  find,  not 
quite  perfectly  harmonized,  it  is  true,  the  product  of  several 
hands  and  brains.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  here  the  less 
well-known  men  have  succeeded  perhaps  more  admirably  than 
those  whose  names  are  more  familiar.  But  the  whole  is  so 
satisfactory  an  entity  as  to  give  the  beholder  something  of 
the  sensation  he  feels  standing  before  some  historic  exemplar 
abroad,  and  makes  one  rejoice  that  such  things  can  be  pro- 
duced in  our  time  and  country. 

Everywhere,  in  even  the  most  unlikely  eddies  and  back- 
waters of  American  civilization,  the  arts  of  the  Church  seem 
to  be  coming  into  their  own,  and  assuredly  the  Faith  thereby 
into  greater  honor.  It  cannot  be  predicated  that  another  great 
age  of  art  is  upon  us;  but  there  is  manifest  everywhere  a  spirit 
of  great  artistic  endeavor;  often  bad,  often  blindly  repro- 
ductive, even  more  often  precious  and  self-conscious,  but  still 
containing,  let  us  hope,  the  germ  and  promise  of  far  greater 
things  to  come. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Religious  Sculpture. 

Having  touched  upon  the  history  of  sculpture  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  I  feel  that  this  article  would  not  be 
complete  without  making  a  few  definite  statements  concerning 
the  uses  of  statuary  and  the  sources  of  its  modem  supply. 
It  is,  however,  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  because  sculpture, 
in  American  churches  at  least,  has  descended  down  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinary,  every-day,  commercial  transaction  be- 
tween the  priest  and  the  agent.  With  Catholics  sculpture  i« 
a  vital  necessity.  By  the  Protestant  denominations  sculpture, 
when  it  is  not  frowned  upon  as  idolatrous,  can  be  regarded  as 
no  more  than  a  pleasant  decorative  adjunct.  It  is  encumbent 
upon  us  therefore  to  see  that  those  statues  that  are  used  be  as 

^*  See  folded  illustration  of  same. 
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good  as  circumstances  justify;  which  means,  of  course,  that 
nothing  inferior  should  be  used  at  all.  It  is  quality  and  not 
quantity  that  counts,  and  the  church  which  possesses  only  a 
few  really  good  images  that  are  absolutely  needed,  is  in- 
finitely more  impressive,  more  compelling  of  reverential 
thought  than  one  cluttered  up  with  the  tawdry  and  bedizened 
dolls  one  sees  on  every  hand.  There  are  churches  which  have 
scattered  throughout  their  interior  numerous  figfures  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  brummagen  description.  The  effect  of 
such  interiors  is  far  more  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  art  fur- 
nisher's shop  than  of  the  house  of  God.  There  is  evidently 
no  lack  of  purchasable  statues.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  a 
judicious  selection  from  such  a  great  variety.  One  reason 
why  better  statues  are  not  seen  in  our  churches  is  because  the 
clergyman  too  frequently  lets  his  architectural  pilot  go,  when 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  his  church  is  terminated.  It 
must  be  reiterated  again  and  again  that  the  services  of  the 
architect  should  be  retained  until  every  detail  of  the  building 
has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  him,  for  his  hand  is  essential 
to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  problem  of  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing, and  to  save  him  from  the  insistent  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  him  by  the  agents  of  commercial  church  furnishing 
houses  who,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  art  and  are  only  bent 
on  selling  their  goods. 

Unity  and  harmony  can  only  be  obtained  by  one  master 
mind  gfuiding  the  entire  building,  just  as  harmony  can  only 
be  obtained  by  one  conductor  directing  an  orchestra;  for  the 
allied  arts  are  just  so  many  instruments  in  the  grand  archi- 
tectural orchestra.  Where  means  are  at  hand,  it  is  of  course 
preferable  for  the  architect  to  commission  a  sculptor  to  pro- 
duce original  works,  thus  forbidding  replicas.  If  the  funds 
at  hand  do  not  permit  bespeaking  original  work,  then  the 
architect  should  be  authorized  to  select  the  best  available 
"  stock  "  figfures  and  be  permitted  to  use  his  own  discretion 
in  toning  down  and  abating  by  means  of  lacquering  and  by 
"  antiqueing  "  the  exceeding  garishness  of  those  "  stock  "  fig- 
ures  that,  in  the  manner  of  modeling  alone,  seem  passable.  It 
is  the  author's  conviction  that  unless  very  good  statues  could 
be  had  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  none  at  all.  If,  however, 
the  parish  can  afford  to  purchase  only  a  few  necessary  figures 
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from  the  cheapest  of  cheap  dealers,  and  cannot  even  afford 
to  lacquer  them  as  I  have  suggested,  then  its  only  salva- 
tion is  to  cover  up  their  paint  with  a  single  sober  tint,  which 
shall  not  imitate  stone  or  marble,  but  one  which  is  sufficiently 
dull,  and  which  shall  harmonize  with  its  surroundings.  The 
architect  often  knows  of  sculptors  from  whom  surprisingly 
good  work  can  be  had;  not  necessarily  men  of  eminence,  for 
the  charges  of  these  are  beyond  the  ordinary  parish,  but 
struggling  young  men  who  are  in  need  of  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  can  do,  and  whose  services  can  be  had  for  a 
very  reasonable  amount  indeed.  Some  of  these  men  are  quite 
expert  in  the  use  of  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  material  at  the 
sculptor's  command,  such  as  marble,  stone,  wood,  terra  cotta, 
bronze,  and  the  like. 

I  have  not  specially  mentioned  the  use  of  sculpture  for  the 
open  air,  such  as  for  cemeteries,  the  grounds  of  colleges,  acad- 
emies, etc.  I  would  only  suggest  that  here  too  the  highest 
professional  skill  should  be  sought,  as  at  these  places  the 
statues  have  a  special  and  decided  educational  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  students. 

Color  and  Gilding. 

Color  is  exceedingly  valuable  when  applied  by  a  "  know- 
ing "  hand.  Many  well-modeled  figures  have  been  ruined  by 
its  use  and  many  a  badly-conceived  and  badly-executed  one 
has  been  saved  by  a  judicious  use  of  color.  It  must  be  stated 
that  there  is  little  or  no  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  and 
function  of  religious  sculpture;  what  it  was,  and  what  it  may 
again  be.  Even  many  who  class  themselves  among  the  cog- 
noscenti  are  ignorant  of  the  great  extent  to  which  color  was 
employed  for  the  heightening  of  its  effect  and  adornment 
Yet  during  the  medieval  period,  indeed  in  all  past  periods, 
color  was  universally  regarded  as  the  valued,  almost  inevi- 
table adjunct  of  both  architect  and  sculptor.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  medieval  artists  alike,  were 
wont  to  cover  their  buildings,  ashlar  and  ornament  both,  with 
a  thin  wash  usually  of  ochre  or  white.  Not  only  was  this  of 
the  greatest  value  in  protecting  the  actual  stone  beneath,  but  it 
was  almost  invariably  regarded  as  the  ground  for  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  painted  decoration.    Often  of  the  purest  colors,  yet 
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(thanks  to  the  unerring  artistic  instinct  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  universal  possession  of  those  times)  colors  so  well 
chosen  and  placed  that  the  result,  however  strange  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

Then,  no  sculptor  working  in  either  stone  or  wood  expected 
to  have  his  work  left  "  in  the  white  ",  or  would  have  regarded 
it  as  finished  in  such  a  state.  One  has  but  to  make  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  almost  any  bit  of  old  work  to  discover 
hidden  away  even  now  in  its  folds  and  crannies  traces  of  the 
color  and  gold  with  which  it  was  once  adorned.**  Remember 
the  antique  world  had  no  scruples  against  the  use  of  color; 
the  Parthenon  was  covered  with  it.  Inspect  any  museum 
where  genuinely  original  examples,  and  not  casts  only,  form 
the  exhibit ;  the  Hoentschel  collection  in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  will  serve  admirably,  and  you  can 
verify  the  fact  for  yourselves.  Why  then  should  we  regard 
the  cold  bluish-white  of  Carrara  or  Vermont  marble  as  the 
sumtnum  bonum  of  material?  The  only  reason  that  I  can 
conceive  is  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  so  considered  in  Rome 
itself.  The  origin  of  this  idea  is  apparent  enough.  The  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  exhumed  or  salved  during  the  Renaissance 
had  very  naturally  lost  or  nearly  lost  the  colored  surfaces  they 
once  possessed — a  few  centuries  in  the  damp  earth  beneath 
the  city,  or  in  the  Tiber's  slime,  would  see  to  that — ^and  lay- 
men and  artisans  alike  supposed  that  thus  cold  and  bare  their 
treasure- trove  had  always  been  from  the  very  beginning. 
To-day,  however,  we  know  that  both  antique  and  medieval 
worlds  were  veritable  seas  of  color  and  now  we  have  lost  all 
incentive  for  its  use. 

The  Imperative  Necessity  of  Careful  Selection. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  however,  for  a  time,  to  keep  to  naked 
stone  and  marble  until  the  use  of  color  is  better  understood, 
for  the  cheaply  and  naturalistically  painted  images  of  the 
ecclesiastical  haberdashers  are  assuredly  far  more  terrible 
than  they  could  ever  have  been  found  "  in  the  white  ".  Of 
course  such  figfures  are  artistic  horrors,  viewed  from  every 
point  of  view,  save  that  of  the  simplest  faith.    They  are  almost 


^  See  illostration  of  otk  prie-Dien. 
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without  exception  naturalistic  and  therefore  inartistic;  to  the 
last  degree  their  attitudinizing  is,  for  all  its  affectation  of 
grace,  the  merest  convention,  as  set  and  as  formal  as  ever 
were  those  that  destroyed  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
They  are  almost  as  often  quite  improperly  vested  and,  being 
bought  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  attribution  (the  dealers,  by 
the  way,  are  not  always  above  rechristening  their  images  to 
suit  the  purchaser),  are,  as  a  rule,  either  too  small  or  too  large, 
at  any  rate  disproportioned  in  some  way  to  the  place  they 
occupy. 

That  such  images  should  be  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
clothed  in  purple  and  red  and  sky-blue,  with  glittering  "Dutch 
metal "  bordering  and  diapering,  and  should  possess  surpris- 
ingly unnatural  brown  and  yellow  hair  and  black  or  blue  eyes, 
is  only  to  be  expected,  but  surely  adds  the  last  touch  to  an 
already  overful  catalogfue  of  defects.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  "  image ''  is  honorable  enough ;  but  with  such  things  in 
mind  the  word  itself  has  come  to  possess  a  rather  disagreeable 
connotation.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the  multitude  of  such 
"images"  one  sees  over-crowding  small  and  ill-built  churches, 
which  might  have  been  larger  and  more  honestly  constructed, 
had  the  money,  wasted  on  such  things,  been  added  to  the 
building  fund. 

The  catalog  of  the  modem  dealer  is  designed  to  entrap 
the  unwary.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  commercializing  of  art 
pursued  that  periodicals  are  issued  which  claim  to  deal  au- 
thentically in  matters  of  art,  but  which  however  are  simply 
designed  to  obtain  business.  The  semblance  of  authority  and 
dignity  is  given  by  having  a  writer  of  some  note  contribute 
what  purports  to  be  a  critical  article  on  some  noted  and  gen- 
uine art-work  of  the  past,  and  right  on  the  heel  of  this  follows 
the  usual  commercial  talk  and  illustrations  of  statues  in  "  any 
size  "  and  "  any  price  ",  "  rich  or  extra  rich  ",  **  exact  copies 
from  the  originals  " ;  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam.  No  wonder 
that  the  honest,  independent,  and  conscientious  sculptor  who 
values  his  art,  does  not  succeed  in  the  face  of  such  a  persistent 
and  systematized  propaganda  for  hack-work.  There  is  a  great 
power  in  words.  "  Carrara  Marble  "  and  "  Italy  "  is  the  open 
sesame  that  unlocks  the  coffers  of  the  American  faithful. 
Many  have  the  impression  that  every  statue  coming  from 
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Italy  must  naturally  be  a  work  of  art,  because  the  Italian 
character  is  supposed  to  imbibe  with  his  mother's  milk  )i  true 
knowledge  of  art.  If  these  productions  are  to  be  considered 
religious  sculpture,  then  we  had  best  re-interpret  the  First 
Commandment,  as  did  the  Semites  and  Puritans,  and  make 
to  ourselves  no  graven  image  whatsoever. 

No  artist,  of  course,  regards  such  things  as  either  **  relig- 
ious" or  sculptural,  except  by  the  merest  courtesy.  But  a 
sense  of  better  appreciation  is  already  apparent  and,  no  doubt, 
in  a  few  years  the  trade  catalog  of  figures  and  "  figurines  " 
will  go,  as  Rossini's  and  similar  music  went,  at  the  command 
of  the  Holy  Father,  it  being  recognized  how  such  work  must 
perforce  detract  from  the  devotion  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  culture,  without  making  any  more  forceful  direct  ap- 
peal than  perhaps  do  better  and  more  artistic  figures,  to  the 
less  educated  and  those  of  humbler  station. 

Modern  Needs  and  Dangers. 

Though  a  trend  toward  better  things  has  evidently  set  in, 
much  remains  to  be  done,  like  the  restoration  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  either  in  the  form  of  a  screen  or  a  beam,  or,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  new  Cathedral  at  Westminster,  hanging  in  majesty 
from  the  storied  vault  above. 

There  should  also  be  better  provision  made  for  good  sets 
of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  not  necessarily  elaborate.  The 
church  that  can  justly  afford  to  do  so,  can  now  commission 
able  sculptors  to  make  such  as  shall  rival  the  best  known  his- 
toric examples.  But  simpler  sets  that  will  honorably  fulfill 
their  function  and  be  at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  their 
simpler  surroundings,  can  be  had  at  moderate  cost.  Good 
taste  will  also  forbid  the  use  of  statues  of  every  sort,  as  mere 
furniture,  set  about  in  the  most  impossible  places,  sometimes 
even  cornerwise,  as  is  done  with  pianos  and  chairs  and  rugs 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes. 

There  remains  but  one  element  of  danger  and  that  is  not 
so  easily  exorcized.  In  all  art,  indeed  in  all  life  to-day,  wo 
suffer  from  an  excess  of  self-consciousness.  Taking  here  the 
form  of  priggishness,  there  of  bravado ;  here  of  vice,  there  of 
virtue,  it  is  the  disease  of  the  age;  but  until  it  be  cured  (and 
what  the  remedy  may  be  no  man  seems  to  know),  the  highest 
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art,  which  means  unconscious  art,  cannot  thrive.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  is  no  doubt  our  too  diffuse  knowledge.  It  is  im- 
possible to  work  intently  with  a  single  mind  when  one  is 
familiar  with  all  that  men  have  done  in  the  past  by  way  of 
solving  similar  problems ;  difficult  to  design  well  and  fittingly 
even  the  smallest  trifle  when  one  has  but  to  take  down  a  port- 
folio of  photographs  from  the  shelf  beside  him  to  see  what  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages  had  to  say  on  the  same  subject 

It  is  to  the  universal  possession  of  this  knowledge,  not  wis- 
dom ;  to  this  training,  not  ability,  that  the  failure  of  all  mod- 
ern art  must  be  laid.  As  Ruskin  says :  "  In  old  times  men 
used  their  powers  of  painting  to  show  the  objects  of  faith;  in 
later  times  they  used  the  objects  of  faith  that  they  might  show 
their  powers  of  painting."  Until  conditions  are  radically 
changed,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of  actually  laying  an  axe 
at  the  very  roots  of  much  that  we  now  regard  as  of  the  fun- 
damental order  of  things,  we  may  not  expect  a  new  great  age 
of  art.  Much  work  may  be  produced  that  shall  possess  charm, 
vigor,  beauty,  fitness;  but  until  such  a  change  comes,  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  inevitability  and  wonder  will  perforce  be 
lacking. 

New  York  City.  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue. 
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IB  IT  FBAOTIOABLE  TO  PBEAOH  THE  EPIBTLEB  OF  BT.  PAUL? 

For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide. 
And  preaching  by  epistles  was  supplied: 
So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend. 
But  some  they  visit,  and  to  some  they  send. 
Yet  all  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all. 
Nor  first  intended,  but  occasional. 
Their  absent  sermons. 

Drydbn  :  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  II,  334-340* 

IF  the  pastor  of  souls  will  honestly  take  himself  to  task,  he 
will,  we  fancy,  have  to  acknowledge  that  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  preaches  on  the  Epistles  which  are  appointed  to  be  read 
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on  Sundays.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  make  such  an 
avowal,  yet  is  it  not  true  that  when  we  begin  to  cast  up  the 
sermon  for  the  following  Sunday  we  somehow  instinctively 
turn  to  the  Gospel  rather  than  to  the  Epistle? 

There  are  certain  patent  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place 
a  choice  is  offered  us  and  it  is  always  easier  to  "  make  a  ser- 
mon "  out  of  the  Sunday's  Gospel  than  out  of  the  fragment  of 
an  Epistle  which  is  provided  for  us.  In  saying  this  we  are 
not  denying  that  there  are  many  Sunday  Gospels  upon  which 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  preach;  who,  for  instance,  cares  to 
preach  on  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward?  It  is  notoriously 
a  difficult  subject  and  has,  we  believe,  been  provocative  of 
more  spoiling  of  good  ink  and  paper  than  perhaps  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  Still  the  exception  proves 
the  rule,  and  though  in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
eleven  portions  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  nine  from 
I  Corinthians,  three  from  II  Corinthians,,  four  from  Galatians, 
six  from  Ephesians,  four  from  Philippians,  two  from  Colos- 
sians,  one  each  from  I  Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  two  from 
I  John,  and  three  from  I  Peter,  are  offered  to  us — a  large  and 
varied  selection  for  the  Sundays  only — we  yet  tend  instinct- 
ively toward  the  Gospels.  And  the  reason?  Well,  we  have 
heard  them  from  our  childhood;  we  have  had  instruction  in 
them  in  the  seminary ;  we  have  often  taken  them  for  our  morn- 
ing meditation ;  and  lastly,  prones  on  the  Sunday  Gospels  are 
easy  to  lay  hands  on  I  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  definite- 
ness  about  the  Gospel  lessons  which  is  somehow  lacking  in  the 
Epistles ;  the  nineteen  miracles  and  the  nine  parables  afford  us 
a  practical  theme.  And  of  course  the  people  are  never  weary 
of  hearing  our  expositions  of  them ! 

It  must  be  confessed  too  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
preach  from  the  Epistles.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  one 
clear  line  of  thought  put  before  us.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Epistle  for  the  twelfth  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (II  Cor. 
3 :  4-9).  How  appallingly  difficult  it  is  to  find  out  what  pre- 
cisely the  Apostle  wants  to  say.  Again,  his  thoughts  are  often 
so  disconnected  and  his  constructions  so  involved.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  II  Cor.  10:  1-9.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  comfort  to 
find  that  even  St.  Irenaeus  himself  was  perplexed  by  St  Paul's 
involved  style :  "  He  frequently  uses  a  transposed  order  in  his 
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sentences.  This  is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  his  discourses,  and 
the  impetus  of  the  Spirit  which  is  in  him."  ^  Further,  the 
native  incoherence — if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression — 
of  St.  Paul's  style  is  undoubtedly  accentuated  in  our  very  halt- 
ing Rheims  version.  We  have,  too,  a  sneaking  sort  of  notion 
— a  justifiable  one  too — ^that  it  is  hard  to  understand  St  Paul 
unless  we  read  him  in  Greek  or  at  least  with  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  Greek  text — ^but  perhaps  we  have  forgotten  all 
our  Greek !  Thus  when  we  find  that  it  is  the  fifteenth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost  and  that  we  have  set  before  us  Gal.  5 :  25- 
6:  II,  we  feel  we  should  much  like  to  look  up  in  the  Greek 
text  the  apparently  contradictory  verses  "  bear  ye  one  an- 
other's burdens  "  and  "  for  every  one  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
den "  * — but  somehow  our  Greek  Testament  has  been  mislaid. 
Then,  again,  apart  from  all  questions  about  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek,  some  of  the  Epistles  are  so  full  of  recondite 
allusions  that  it  is  hard  to  even  read  them  intelligibly;  who 
has  not  felt  a  desire  to  hurry  on  as  fast  as  he  could  when  he 
had  to  stand  up  before  the  people  and  read  out  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent  that  extraordinary  allegory  of  St.  Paul's  in 
Gal.  4:22-31?  Once  more,  while  the  Gospel  parables  are 
comparatively  plain  sailing  and  we  know  there  are  no  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary,  we  never  know  where  we  are  when  reading 
the  Epistles.  The  thought  is  plain  for  a  verse  or  two  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  we  find  ourselves  landed  in  the  profundities  of 
theological  speculation.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  Epistle 
for  Palm  Sunday  (Phil.  2:  5-1 1)  :  if  we  preached  on  it  we 
should  have  to  talk  about  the  Kenosis.  Or  that  for  Trinity 
Sunday  (Rom.  11:33-36),  or  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost  (Rom.  8:  18-22),  on  "the  expectation  of  the  crea- 

^  S«e  the  whole  passage  in  Adv,  Haer,  III,  vii. 

'  Only  those  who  have  made  actual  experiment  of  it  can  imagine  the  il- 
lumination afforded  by  the  dry  and  laborious  consultation  of  a  concordance. 
Often  tedious  in  the  extreme,  often  singularly  barren  in  results,  it  yet  exer- 
cises a  fascination  which  only  increases  with  use.  Many  expressions  of  St. 
Paul  can  only  be  grasped  in  their  expressive  fullness  by  comparing  his  vary- 
ing use  of  them.  We  might  instance  at  haphazard  his  use  of  the  word 
katargein,  "to  make  void".  The  key  to  the  third  chapter  of  H  Cor.,  per- 
haps the  hardest  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  a  study  of 
St.  Paul's  handling  of  this  word.  Again,  the  expression  "the  testimony  of 
Qirist"  (I  Cor.  1:6)  is  very  puzzling  until  we  look  up  such  parallels  at 
(I  Cor.  2:1,  II  Tim.  1:8),  while,  to  give  one  last  instance,  there  is  hardly 
a  more  instructive  word  than  "  Paraclete  "  in  the  New  Testament. 
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ture",  or  a  still  greater  nightmare  (Gal.  3:  16-22)  :  "  Now 
a  mediator  is  not  of  one :  but  God  is  one  " ;  it  is  the  Epistle  for 
the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  Epistles  appointed  to  be 
read  on  Sundays  are  little  more  than  strings  of  moral  pre- 
cepts which  are  only  slightly  connected  together.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  those  taken  from  Ephesians,  for  ex- 
ample, that  for  the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (Ephes. 
5  :  15-21),  "  be  not  drunk  with  wine  ".  It  will  be  evident  that 
such  Epistles  rather  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  moral 
discourses  than  as  themes  which  can  be  developed.  But  even 
when  the  moral  theme  is  most  clearly  expressed  and  the  beauty 
of  the  imagery  most  striking,  as  in  Ephesians  6:10-17,  twenty- 
first  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  the  thought  constantly  evades 
us,  and  to  preach  on  this  wondrously  beautiful  passage  de- 
mands an  amount  of  laborious  preparation  which  very  few 
priests  feel  themselves  capable  of  giving  to  the  matter.  An- 
other most  beautiful  passage  occurs  in  the  Epistle  for  the 
twenty-third  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (Phil.  3:  17-21)  ;  but  it 
suddenly  drops  us  into  a  theological  abyss. 

With  all  these  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  however,  we  can- 
not read  the  Epistles  ever  so  perfunctorily  without  yearning 
to  preach  them.  Sometimes  when  already  in  the  pulpit  and 
prepared  to  preach  on  the  Gospel,  the  beauty  of  the  Epistle 
which  we  have  to  read  previous  to  preaching  appeals  so 
forcibly  to  us  that  we  are  tempted  to  change  our  minds  and 
preach  on  the  Epistle  instead.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this 
temptation  is  one  which  it  is  generally  easy  to  resist,  for  a 
haphazard  sermon  on  one  of  the  Epistles  would  probably  be  a 
lame  affair.  The  gems  of  thought  strike  us,  but  if  we  try  to 
develop  them  without  minute  preparation  we  find  ourselves 
at  a  loss.  It  was  undoubtedly  these  very  gems  which  made 
St  Augustine  say  that  one  of  his  three  great  desires  was  to 
have  seen  "  Paulum  tonantcm  in  cathedra  ".  His  other  two 
desires  were  to  have  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh  and  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  glory.  A  strange  combination  of  wishes.  But 
these  gems  of  thought  from  the  Epistles !  Like  "  the  word  of 
God  "  they,  are  **  living  and  effectual,  and  more  piercing  than 
any  two-edged  sword;  and  reaching  unto  the  division  of  the 
-soul  and  the  spirit,  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
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the  heart."  •  Thus,  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany 
(Col.  3:  13),  "Even  as  the  Lord  has  forgiven  you,  so  you 
also";  on  the  twenty- third  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (Phil. 
3:  20),  "  But  our  conversation  is  in  heaven;  whence  also  we 
look  for  the  Saviour,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ";  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  (Rom.  13:8),  "Owe  no  man 
anything,  save  to  love  one  another  " ;  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent  (Rom.  13:14),  "But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ";  again,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Advent  (Ronu 
15:5),"  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,"  and  again 
verse  13,  "  Now  the  God  of  hope.  .  .  ."  We  feel,  as  we  read 
out  the  glorious  words,  that  we  could  preach  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  the  titles  of  God ;  but  how  we  should  have  to  prepare  I 
When  we  peruse  St.  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Epistles, 
those  especially  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians,  we  marvel 
at  the  minute  and  laborious  preparation  he  must  evidently 
have  bestowed  on  them.  And  perhaps  we  marvel  still  more 
at  the  audiences  he  apparently  had.  How  could  they  have 
followed  him  ?  He  seems  to  presuppose  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  text  on  the  part  of  his  hearers.  It  is  almost  a  comfort  to 
read  that  once,  after  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  luminous 
expositions  of  Romans,  an  old  woman  in  the  porch  said  to  him 
as  he  came  out :  "  Ah !  It  is  very  wonderful  and  the  people 
applaud,  but  we  poor  folk  cannot  understand." 

So  far  our  reflexions  have  been  somewhat  discouraging. 
We  can  imagine  the  priest  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  them 
saying  to  himself :  "  Well !  I  thought  he  was  at  least  going  to 
help  me  to  put  together  a  sermon  for  next  Sunday !  Instead 
of  that  he  has  only  confirmed  me  in  my  old  notion  that  it  was 

*We  should  snrely  be  able  to  endorse  from  our  own  experience  the  avowal 
made  by  St.  Paul's  enemies:  ''His  Epistles  indeed  are  weighty  and  strong'' 
(II  Cor.  10:10).  ''Of  a  truth'',  says  St.  Augustine,  "if  we  would  adduce 
examples  of  the  Apostle's  eloquence  we  should  have  to  take  them  from  his 
Epistles,  for  even  they  who  cavilled  at  him  and  made  out  that  his  speech 
was  contemptible,  even  they  acknowledged  that  his  Epistles  were  weighty 
and  strong."  {Di  Doct,  Christ,  IV,  vii,  15.)  And  this  in  spite  of  the  un- 
complimentary description  of  the  Apostle's  personal  appearance  furnished 
us  by  the  author  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  (1:5-7). 
"Titus  had  given  them  a  description  of  Paul's  personage  .  .  .  They  went 
Into  the  king's  highway  to  Lystra,  and  stood  there  waiting  for  him,  com- 
paring all  who  passed  by  with  that  description  which  Titus  had  given  them. 
At  length  they  saw  a  man  coming,  namely  Paul,  of  low  stature,  bald  on  the 
head,  crooked  thighs,  handsome  legs,  hollow-eyed;  he  had  a  crooked  nose, 
but  was  full  of  grace;  for  sometimes  he  appeared  as  *  man*  sometimet  he 
had  the  countenance  of  an  angel.** 
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next  to  impossible  to  preach  on  the  Epistles."  We  plead 
guilty.  It  is  true  that  we  have  dwelt  much  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  Epistles.  Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  laid  us  open 
to  the  charge  of  special  pleading.  But  we  have  enlarged 
upon  these  difficulties  because  we  think  that  there  is  another 
difficulty  which  lies  yet  deeper  and  the  removing  of  which 
may  help  us  to  disregard  those  already  mentioned  as  being 
only  accidental.  The  real  basic  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ef- 
fective preaching  on  the  Epistles  lies,  we  fancy,  in  our  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  their  real  character.  Dryden,  in 
the  words  quoted  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  has  perfectly  ex- 
pressed that  feature  of  the  Epistles  which,  once  grasped,  must 
alter  our  ideas  of  them  and  thus,  perhaps  incidentally,  com- 
pel us  to  regard  them  from  a  different  standpoint  when  it 
becomes  question  of  preaching  upon  them.  For  by  some 
strange  fatality  we  are  always  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
New  Testament  as  a  collection  of  first  century  literature.*  We 
forget  that  the  Gospels,  at  least  the  Synoptics,  are  but  a 
preacher's  notes,  reminiscences  of  catechetical  instructions, 
homely  simple  presentations  of  the  "  the  good  news  "  as  it 
fell  from  the  Master's  lips.     Its  very  artlessness  is  its  purest 

^The  great  pioneer  in  the  nse  of  the  papyri  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  Epistles  is  Deissroann.  He  was  the  first  to  point 
OQt  the  non-literary  character  of  the  Epistles  and  he  was  led  to  grasp  this 
distinction  by  his  patient  study  of  the  letters  onearthed  from  the  Egsrptian 
rubbish-heaps.  From  the  same  source  he  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  version. 
His  Bibelstudien  and  Neue  Bibelsiudien  (1895  ^^^  1^7)  Are  simply  in- 
valuable and  both  of  them  are  accessible  in  English  as  Bibli  Studies  and 
New  Bible  Studies  (T.  &  T.  Gark,  Edinburgh)  ;  they  constitute  fascinating 
reading  even  for  those  whose  Greek  is  weak.  His  latest  work,  Licht  von 
Osten  (1908;  third  edition,  1909),  is  also  accessible  in  English,  Fresh  Light 
from  the  Ancient  East,  7*he  application  of  the  following  words,  taken  from 
the  last-named  work  (Engl.  Tr.  p.  419),  will  be  evident:  "There  is  a  pain- 
ful side  to  the  learned  work  of  the  scholar — a  risk  that  amid  the  chaos  of 
paper-slips  he  may  lose  his  own  self,  while  the  age  he  lives  in  colls  for 
men  who  can  do  more  than  decipher  old  handwriting,  excerpt  words  on 
paper-slips,  and  read  proof-sheets.  In  the  midst  of  his  learned  labors  comes 
the  question:  Is  not  more  accomplished  by  the  men  who  hoe  the  vineyard, 
who  descend  the  mine,  repair  the  steamer's  screw,  help  a  degenerate  back  to 
the  right  path,  exhaust  themselves  as  teachers,  leaders,  and  evangelists  among 
the  masses— do  they  not  all  do  more  work  for  God*s  cause  than  the  man  who 
proposes  to  write  a  new  book  .  .  .  ?  It  is  always  the  New  Testament  itself 
that  calls  the  man  of  research  back  from  his  wandering  thoughts  to  work 
on  the  New  Testament  again.  Daily  it  bears  witness  to  him  of  its  own 
veriest  nature:  the  little  Book  is  not  one  of  the  paralysing  and  enslaving 
forces  of  the  past,  but  it  is  full  of  eternal  strength  to  make  strong  and  to 
make  free." 
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charm  and  in  our  eyes  constitutes  its  peculiar  claim  to  a  high 
place  in  the  world's  literature :  this,  of  course,  from  the  purely 
material  and  human  point  of  view.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Epistles.  They  are  no  literary  product;  they  are  not  the 
finished  work  of  a  scholar  who  sought  ever  for  the  most  per- 
fect forms  of  expression  and  who  ever  and  anon  corrected  the 
written  page.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  outpourings  of  a 
fervid  pen,  of  a  heart  in  love  with  the  human  race  and  that 
for  love  of  Him  who  had  but  just  redeemed  it.  And,  above 
all,  the  Epistles  are  "  letters  ",  not  *'  epistles  "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  When  we  talk  of  "  epistles  "  we  do  not 
generally,  unless  we  are  very  stilted  folk,  mean  ordinary, 
commonplace,  every-day  "  letters  "  such  as  we  write  to  our 
friends  and  which  we  throw  off  without  premeditation  and 
without  effort;  we  mean  by  the  term  "epistle"  those  some- 
what artificial  emanations  of  intellectual  minds  writing  for 
effect  and  for  posterity ;  we  think  of  the  "  Letters  "  or  rather 
the  "  Epistles  "  of  Cicero  or  Pliny,  or — to  come  to  more  recent 
days — of  such  folk  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montag^ue.  But 
surely  St.  Paul  would  have  been  hurt  if  we  had  told  him  that 
his  Epistles  were  classical  productions,  or  that  he  wrote  for 
effect  And  equally  would  he  have  been  offended  if  we  had 
told  him  that  we  regarded  his  Epistles  as  written  with  a  view 
to  posterity. 

Now  we  know  all  this ;  we  have  often  heard  it  before  in  one 
form  or  another;  even  Dryden  could  point  to  the  fact  that 

.  .  .  «11  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all, 
Nor  first  intended,  bat  occasional 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  a  principle  in  a  vag^ue  sort  of  way, 
and  quite  another  to  know  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  quite 
unconsciously.  Yet  if  we  wish  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Epistles  in  any  practical  way  we  must  throw  overboard  all 
ideas  of  them  as  literature  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  we 
must  cease  to  think  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  a  treatise 
on  grace,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  a  set  answer  to 
questions  put  to  him  by  his  old  converts;  no,  we  must  look 
upon  these  Epistles  much  as  we  should  regard  a  letter  which 
we  picked  up  in  the  street  and  which,  precisely  because  we 
were  not  acquainted  with  either  the  writer  or  the  addressee. 
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was  practicably  unintelligible  to  us.  We  must  expect  to  find 
in  them  allusions  which  escape  us,  lines  of  thought  which  are 
strange  to  us,  ideas  which  are  out  of  our  ordinary  ruck,  and 
60  on.  And  why?  Precisely  because  these  Epistles  are,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  "  occasional  ". 

Now  this  necessary  view  of  the  true  character  of  the  Epis- 
tles has  been  brought  home  to  us  with  renewed  force  during 
the  last  few  years  by  the  wonderful  series  of  discoveries  in  the 
rubbish-heaps,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  Egypt,  especially  at 
Oxyrrynchus  in  the  Fayoum  of  Northern  Egypt.  The  exca- 
vations there  have  yielded  priceless  material  in  the  shape  of 
scraps  of  papyrus  on  which  were  written  much  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  as  well  as  the  Odyssey,  fragments  of  many  of  the 
famous  Greek  classics,  for  example,  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Isocrates,  a  lost  treatise  by  Aristotle,  namely,  the 
Politics  of  the  Athenians,  etc.,  etc.  And,  of  even  greater  in- 
terest than  these  to  the  Biblical  student,  there  have  been  re- 
covered portions  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  as  well 
as  of  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  a  Greek  text  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  a  vellum  fragment  of  the  Protevangelion, 
scraps  from  the  Prophecies  of  Ezechiel — a  Hexaplar  text  with 
Origen's  obeli,  large  portions  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaias,  and 
fragments  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  including  a  part  of 
which  the  Greek  text  has  hitherto  been  wanting.  These  con- 
stitute what  we  may  term  the  "  classical "  finds ;  but  there 
are  others  which  to  the  New  Testament  student  have  proved 
of  far  greater  importance  for  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament than  even  these  startling  discoveries.  For  from  these 
rubbish-heaps  there  have  emerged  a  vast  quantity  of  bills  of 
exchange,  receipts,  contracts,  notes  of  invitation,  petitions, 
letters  on  daily  trifles;  in  a  word,  the  contents  of  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  of  antiquity.  These  scraps  had  done  their  work 
and  had  been  thrown  aside.  Now  they  have  unexpectedly 
come  to  light  and  they  have  shown  us,  not  how  Plutarch  and 
Arrian,  not  how  Josephus  and  Phllo  wrote  Greek  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  but  how  the  common  people  wrote  it  and  spoke 
it.  For  in  these  scraps  we  have  the  Greek  which  passed  cur- 
rent among  people  of  all  nationalities,  people  whose  native 
tongue  was  Aramaic  or  Egyptian  or  Latin  and  who  yet  spoke 
and  wrote  with  facility  a  Greek  which,  while  far  from  being 
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classical,  was  yet  the  lingua  franca  of  those  days.  Nor  should 
it  be  supposed  that  because  these  discoveries  were  for  the  most 
part  made  in  Egypt,  this  colloquial  Greek  was  confined  to 
that  country.  The  Greek  of  these  scrap-heaps  is  substantially 
that  borne  witness  to  by  the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Levant  in  general.  And  what,  we  may  be  asked,  is  the 
value  of  these  scraps  to  us?  Simply  this,  that  they  have  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  familiar  thought,  and  the  familiar  ex- 
pression of  it,  curreirt  in  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles.  They  have  shown  what  was  the  common  form  of 
the  non-literary  writing  of  the  Greek-speaking  peoples  and 
especially  of  Ihe  lower  and  middle  classes  among  them. 

When,  then,  we  have  once  grasped  the  fact  that  the  large 
bulk  of  the  New  Testament  writings  are  non-literary  and  that 
they  are  the  product  of  these  same  lower  and  middle  classes, 
of  those  early  Christians  of  whom  St.  Paul  could  say  that 
there  were  "  not  many  wise  according  to  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble";  when,  too,  we  have  realized  that 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  really  not  "  Epistles "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  non-literary  letters ;  when,  above 
all,  we  realize  that  a  letter  of  this  type  is  at  best  but  a  conver- 
sation halved  *  and  that  to  interpret  it  we  have  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines — and  that  exegesis  is  but  a  psychological  re- 
construction ;  then  we  can  understand  the  immense  importance 
of  these  discoveries  if  we  would  interpret  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul. 

One  thing  will  be  abundantly  clear,  namely,  that  we  cannot 
really  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Epistles  unless  we  read  them 
as  a  whole.  We  could  not  expect  to  understand  a  letter  unless 
we  read  it  all  and  it  must  be  the  same  with  St.  Paul's  letters. 
We  have  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  them,  the  ring  of  the  lan- 
guage; the  flow  of  the  words  must  enter  into  our  souls,  if  we 
would  so  possess  them  as  to  preach  them  with  effect.  The 
Epistles  for  the  Sundays  are  not  meant  to  serve  merely  as  iso- 
lated pegs  on  which  to  hang  sermons  which  are  always  in 

'The  expression  "a  letter  is  the  half  of  a  conversation"  is  referred  to 
Artemon,  the  editor  of  Aristotle's  Letters.  It  actually  occurs  in  a  Latin 
letter  on  papyrus  dating  from  the  second  century,  A.  D.  The  writer,  one 
Aurelius  Archelaus,  says  at  the  close  of  his  letter  to  Julius  Domitius,  military 
tribune  of  the  legion,  "hanc  epistulam  ant'  oculos  habeto,  Domine,  putato  me 
tecum  loqui,"    Cf.  Deissmann,  Fresh  Light,  pp.  184,  a  18,  note,  Engl.  Tr. 
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danger  of  slipping  off  the  peg.  And  the  more  "  occasional " 
are  the  Letters  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  absorb  them  as  a 
whole.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  it 
was  written  at  a  white  heat;  it  must  be  read  at  a  white  heat  if 
we  would  appreciate  it.  Indeed  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  no  one  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  one  of  St.  Paul's 
letters  unless  he  sits  down  and  reads  it  at  a  sitting.  And  if 
he  can  do  this  in  the  Greek  text  so  much  the  more  will  he 
enter  into  it,  though  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  When 
we  have  read  an  Epistle  in  this  way  and  have  treated  it  as 
we  should  treat  a  letter  we  received  in  the  morning,  we  shall 
find  that  many  things  which  had  hitherto  made  the  reading 
of  the  Epistles  so  hard  and  unpalatable  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  no  longer  be  dismayed  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Apostle  flies  off  at  a  tangent;  we  shall  not  be  disconcerted  at 
the  way  he  strings  his  ideas  together  without  apparent  con- 
nexion; we  shall  not  be  thrown  off  our  balance  by  the  pres- 
ence of  unsuspected  allusions,  for  we  shall  treat  them  as  such 
and  be  prepared  for  them.  And  then,  too,  we  shall  see  how 
we  can — with  the  full  knowledge  of  them  that  we  now  have 
and  the  sympathetic  insight  which  only  familiarity  can  give — 
utilize  them  in  the  pulpit.  We  shall  understand  how  the 
Church  was  glided  in  isolating  passages  for  our  Sunday  read- 
ing. Just  because  we  possess  the  key  to  the  passages,  from 
our  reading  them  as  a  whole,  we  shall,  paradoxical  though  it 
sound,  not  need  that  context  in  our  efforts  to  expand  these 
passages  in  a  practical  manner. 

Thus,  to  take  some  of  the  Sunday  Epistles,  we  shall  see 
that,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer  we  entered  a  short  time  back, 
we  can  legitimately  use  many  of  these  Epistles  as  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  sermons  that  are  in  no  danger  of  slipping  off. 
For  example,  the  Epistle  on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Pente- 
cost (Rom.  6:  19-23),  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death";  on  the 
twentieth  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (Ephes.  $:  15-21),  "be  not 
drunk  with  wine  " ;  on  the  twenty-third  Sunday  after  Pente- 
cost (Phil.  3:  17-21),  "but  our  conversation  is  in  heaven," 
1.  e.,  on  worldliness ;  on  the  second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany 
(Rom.  12  :  6-16),  "  instant  in  prayer  ",  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  the 
Epistles  for  Sundays  afford  us  a  wonderful  insight  into  St. 
Paul's  manner  of  prayer,  e.  g.  on  the  eighteenth  Sunday  after 
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Pentecost  (I  Cor.  1:4-9);  o^  the  sixteenth  Sunday  (Ephes. 
3:  13-21),  on  the  twenty-fourth  (Col.  i :  9-14),  on  the  twenty- 
second  (Phil.  1 :  6-11),  etc.,  etc.  In  many,  again,  a  very  de- 
finite subject  is  set  before  us,  e.  g.,  on  the  fourteenth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost  (Gal.  5 :  16-24),  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  seventeenth  (Ephes.  4:  1-6),  unity  of  faith;  the  nine- 
teenth (Ephes.  4:  23-28),  the  Decalogue,  "  he  that  stole,  let 
him  now  steal  no  more";  on  Septuagesima  (I  Cor.  9:24- 
10:5),  the  metaphor  of  the  races  in  the  great  games;  on 
Quinquagesima  (I  Cor.  13:  1-13),  we  all  of  course  preach  on 
divine  charity,  though  we  must  perforce  feel  that  any  words 
of  ours  are  but  tinkling  cymbals  after  the  glorious  sentences 
we  have  been  reading;  on  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent  (Ephes. 
5  :  1-9),  on  holy  purity.  As  for  the  dogma  of  the  incarnation 
a  whole  series  of  sermons  on  the  subject  is  provided  for  us  in 
the  Epistles  for  the  three  Masses  on  Christmas  day,  Passion 
Sunday,  and  Palm  Sunday. 

We  can  imagine  some  one  saying:  But  who  is  to  find  the 
time  for  this  assiduous  reading  of  the  Epistles?  We  have  not 
got  the  leisure  to  root  about  among  papyri;  we  cannot  always 
have  a  Greek  concordance  in  our  hands  when  we  prepare  our 
sermons.  It  is  true,  too  true!  But  what  about  our  spiritual 
reading?  Why  not  read  the  Epistles?  And  why,  oh  why,  do 
we  not  use  them  for  meditation?  After  all,  if  we  want  to 
preach  with  effect  and  to  win  souls,  we  have  to  be  attuned  to 
divine  things.  '*  The  more  tightly  a  string  is  stretched,"  says 
St.  Augustine,  "  the  more  shrilly  it  sounds.  What  did  the 
Apostle  Paul  that  his  Psalter  might  sound  the  more  shrilly? 
He  stretched  himself  out  (Phil.  3:  13),  Christ  touched  him, 
and  the  sweet  sounds  of  truth  rang  out."  *  And  again : 
"  These  things  rent  my  soul  in  twain  in  wondrous  fashion  as 
I  read  the  words  of  '  the  least'  of  Thine  Apostles;  I  thought 
upon  Thy  works,  and  I  trembled."  Conf.  VII,  xxi,  27.  And 
once  more:  "  Itaque  titubans,  properans,  haesitans  accipio 
Apostolum  Paulum  .  .  .  perlegi  totum  intensissime  atque 
cautissime  ".  This  was  when  he  was  perplexed  by  the  philo- 
sophical speculations  so  rife  and  so  subtle  in  his  day — as  in 
ours.^ 

Rome,  Italy.  "UCH  Pope,  O.P. 

•  Enarr.  in  Ps,  czliz.  3.  ^  Centra  Academicos,  II,  ii,  5. 
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EEBEDITT  ABD  THE  MEDIOAL  TBEATHENT  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 
II.   Alcoholism  and  Heredity. 

ONE  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  forms  of  insanity  is  an 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  this  is  true  {particularly 
of  alcoholic  insanity.  In  the  Prussian  lunatic  asylums  records 
are  kept  of  the  patient's  heredity  as  regards  insanity  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  the  following  table  ^  the  percentage  of  heredity 
for  the  years  between  1884  and  1897,  both  included,  is  given 
as  far  as  this  heredity  could  be  learned.  These  percentages 
are  of  ascertained  or  proved  heredity;  actually  the  heredity 
must  be  higher. 

Percentage  of  Hereditarily  Predisposed. 
\.  Simple  insanity  I  ^^^^^^^     ^<^"^^^^-     Both  Sexes. 

Patients  in  general 30.61         32.56        31.7 

Patients  whose  parents  were 
consanguineous   71.30        66.87         69.0 

2.  Paralytic  Insanity : 

Patients  in  general 18.06        15.86         17.6 

Patients  whose  parents  were 
consanguineous   48.24        40.00        45.3 

3.  Insanity  with  Epilepsy : 

Patients  in  general 25.18         26.23         25.6 

Patients  whose  parents  were 
consanguineous   44.44        64.71         53.2 

4.  Imbecility  and  Idiocy : 

Patients  in  general 29.02        28.25        28.7 

Patients  whose  parents  were 
consanguineous   47.06        37.62        43.0 

5.  The  four  forms  above  combined : 

Patients  in  general 25.71         25.72         25.9 

Patients  whose  parents  were 
consanguineous   52.76         52.25         52.62 

These  percentages  are  derived  from  i55»Si6  cases  of  in- 
sanity, of  which  83,606  were  males  and  71,910  females.  In 
these  totals,  of  those  that  had  simple  insanity  47,379  were 
males  and  54,718  females;  paralytic  insanity,  18,233  males 
and  4,703  females;  insanity  with  epilepsy,  8,170  males,  5,897 
females;  imbecility  and  idiocy,  9,824  males  and  6,592  females. 
The  percentages  for  this  group  of  155,516  cases  of  insanity 

^  Marria^i  and  Diseasit  Senator  and  Kaminer ;  New  York,  1909. 
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show  that  heredity  is  an  element  in  25.9  per  cent  of  insanity 
in  general  in  patients  whose  parents  are  not  consanguineously 
related,  and  it  is  an  element  in  52.62  per  cent  of  those  whose 
parents  are  akin:  consanguinity  doubles  the  heredity.  In 
special  forms  of  insanity  the  element  of  heredity  far  exceeds 
25  and  52  per  cent,  as  is  evident  from  the  table.  In  simple 
insanity  heredity  is  a  factor  in  at  least  69  per  cent  of  the 
cases. 

Heredity  in  insanity  apparently  follows  the  Mendelian 
laws,  but  the  entire  subject  is  by  no  means  settled  beyond 
even  grave  doubt.  As  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum  says,*  many  sci- 
entists deeply  interested  in  this  phase  of  investigation  assume 
that  heredity  can  be  modified  by  accidental  influences  much 
more  easily  than  is  believed  possible  by  most  biologists.  They 
neglect  absolutely  the  influence  of  morality,  and  especially  of 
grace,  upon  an  evil  heredity  to  turn  it  into  what  is  often  harm- 
lessness.  There  are  innumerable  excellent  citizens  that  are 
the  sons  or  daughters  of  drunkards,  despite  the  laws  of  hered- 
ity ;  but  this  is  not  so  true  where  there  is  downright  insanity 
in  the  parents;  a  tendency  to  insanity  is  more  physical  than 
moral ;  a  tendency  to  drunkenness  is  more  moral  than  physical, 
and  the  latter  is  more  amenable  to  control.  The  mass  of  fact 
proving  an  indubitable  Mendelian  heredity  in  many  forms  of 
disease  is  growing  constantly.  Such  heredity  has  been  ob- 
served in  Friedrich's  Ataxia,  Progressive  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy, Amaurotic  Family  Idiocy,  Huntington's  Chorea,  Sta- 
tionary Night  Blindness,  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  and  other  dis- 
eases. Pick  and  Hirschf  eld  have  made  a  recent  study  *  in 
Germany  of  the  Mendelian  laws  of  heredity  in  human  fami- 
lies, and  they  showed  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
working  of  these  laws  was  strikingly  apparent  These  hered- 
itary recurrences  relate  to  purely  physical  qualities;  when  a 
moral  element  is  introduced  the  laws  are  liable  to  interruption. 

There  is  always  a  grave  danger  of  overestimating  the  force 
of  heredity  in  conditions  that  involve  a  moral  element. 
Heredity  a  few  years  ago  was  the  source  of  the  drama  and 
the  novel ;  the  vogue  is  changing.  The  force  of  environment, 
the  alcoholism  of  our  ancestors,  had  usurped  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  old-fashioned  will,  character,  and  morality.     It  is 

^Canadian  Medical  Journal,  191 1»  I»  X. 

*  Diutscka  medUiniscka  Wochinschrift;  Berlin,  toL  38,  n.  XX. 
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a  comfortable  doctrine — if  a  fellow  is  a  rascal,  pity  him, 
send  him  flowers,  and  abuse  his  dead  grandfather.  Roderigo 
Borgia,  one  of  the  great  scoundrels  of  the  world,  had  eight 
illegitimate  children.  Juan  Borgia,  the  second  son,  was  asssas- 
sinated  in  1497,  and  even  the  family  always  believed  the  mur- 
derer was  Caesar  Borgia,  Juan's  brother.  Caesar  was  a  worse 
rascal  in  some  phases  of  his  character  than  his  father.  Juan's 
wife,  Maria  Enriquez  di  Luna,  was  a  good  woman,  and  her 
son  Juan,  the  nephew  and  grandson  of  rascals,  married  Juana, 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon.  Jtiana,  the  bastard  of  a  bastard,  was  the 
mother,  and  Juan,  the  son,  nephew,  and  grandson  of  amazing 
villains,  was  the  father  of  Francis  Borgia,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  who  was  a  very  great  saint  of  God.  That  is-  a  rather 
startling  breaking  across  of  an  evil  '*  moral  heredity  ",  despite 
the  dogmatic  assertions  of  certain  scientists  to  the  contrary. 

In  families  that  are  above  poverty  when  drunkenness  ap- 
pears, the  men  are  the  drunkards,  the  women  remain  sober  as 
a  rule.  I  know  such  a  family  in  which  there  were  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  of  these  the  seven  sons  were  chronic 
alcoholics,  but  the  two  women  never  showed  any  tendency  to 
alcoholism.  In  a  group  of  fifty  Irish  families  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  were  socially  above  poverty  and  evil  environment, 
32  per  cent  of  the  male  children  in  the  first  American  gene- 
ration were  chronic  alcoholics,  public  drunkards,  while  only 
four  per  cent  of  the  women  were  such ;  and  these  women  were 
finally  cured;  yet  the  heredity  was,  of  course,  necessarily  the 
same  for  the  women  as  for  the  men.  There  were  276  children 
in  this  generation,  149  males  and  127  females,  a  difference  of 
only  eight  per  cent  in  actual  numbers;  but  there  were  eight 
times  as  many  male  as  female  drunkards.  There  is  much 
more  temptation  for  a  man  than  for  a  lyoman  to  become  a 
drunkard,  but  not  if  an  inevitable  heredity  were  at  work. 
Drunkenness  as  a  disease  is  much  more  a  moral  than  a  physi- 
cal disease,  and  there  is  no  heredity  in  morality. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  sins  of  intemperance  in 
a  parent  can  be  visited  upon  the  children  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  is  equally  certain  that  no  sane  person  must  become 
a  drunkard  by  inheritance;  but  the  children  of  alcoholics  are 
frequently  afilicted  physically;  they  are  idiotic  or  otherwise 
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weakminded,  as  a  consequence  of  the  parental  alcoholism. 
Legrand  examined  215  alcoholic  families,  and  he  found  814 
members  in  three  generations  that  were  neurotically  tainted. 
Of  these  197  were  alcoholics,  322  were  weakminded  or  idiots, 
161  stillborn,  37  prematurely  born,  and  121  died  shortly  after 
birth.  That  is,  496,  or  60  per  cent,  were  mentally  or  other- 
wise degenerate. 

In  a  series  of  i,cxx)  idiotic,  weakminded,  and  epileptic  chil- 
dren in  Paris,  Bourneville  discovered  that  620,  or  62  per  cent, 
had  alcoholic  parents;  for  38  per  ceht  of  the  remaining  480 
children  he  could  obtain  no  history — certainly  many  of  these 
also  had  the  alcoholic  taint.  In  Normandy,  Dahl's  investi- 
gation showed  that  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  parents  of  the 
idiots  he  examined  were  alcoholics.  In  Norway,  from  1825 
to  1835,  following  the  free  distillation  of  brandy,  drunken- 
ness increased  until  it  became  a  national  calamity,  and  the 
number  of  idiots  was  tripled.  The  relationship  between  alco- 
holism and  epilepsy  in  offspring  is  about  the  same  as  that 
between  alcoholism  and  idiocy. 

Dr.  Miiller  tells  us  that  in  503  epileptics  received  in  a  hos- 
pital at  Zurich  between  1896  and  1907,  the  alcoholic  taint 
was  prominent  in  367  cases.  In  most  of  these  patients  the 
alcoholism  was  in  the  grandparents'  generation,  especially 
on  the  mother's  side. 

Dr.  Eugen  Schlesinger  in  2CX)  weaklings  found*  that  30 
per  cent  were  children  of  drunkards.  In  severe  intellectual 
weakness,  imbecility,  and  idiocy  the  percentage  of  alcoholic 
inheritance  was  40  to  60.  The  low  vitality  in  drunkards' 
children  is  traced  to  the  mother  especially.  Sullivan  and 
Arriv^  found  that  55  per  cent  of  the  children  of  alcoholic 
mothers  die  either  at  birth  or  within  two  years. 

Even  occasional  drunkenness  in  parents  at  the  time  of  gene- 
ration can  produce  idiocy.  Bezzola  in  Switzerland  studied 
70  cases  of  marked  idiocy,  and  he  found  that  50  per  cent  of 
these  idiots  were  generated  during  the  wine  harvest.  New 
Year's  week,  and  at  the  Carnival, — the  times  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Swiss  drink  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess.  Drunken 
celebrations  of  weddings  probably  thus  affect  the  first-bom 
child;  but  no  adequate  investigation  of  this  matter  has  been 
made. 

^  MUnchiHtr  midiMinischi  Wochenschrift,  191a,  liz,  649. 
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Professor  Hodge,  of  Clarke  University,  reports  that  from  a 
pair  of  alcoholized  dogs  he  got  in  four  litters  23  pups,  of 
which  1 1  were  born  dead  or  inviable,  8  were  deformed,  and 
four  normal;  i.  e.,  only  17.4  per  cent  were  normal.  From  a 
pair  of  dogs  to  which  no  alcohol  had  been  given  he  got  45 
pups,  of  which  41  were  normal— 90.2  per  cent.  Demme  com- 
pares the  offspring  of  ten  alcoholic  human  families  with  ten 
non-alcoholic  families,  and  of  the  children  born  to  the  alco- 
holics only  17  per  cent  were  normal,  while  of  the  non-alco- 
holic children  88.5  per  cent  were  normal.  These  percentages 
are  curiously  similar  to  those  found  by  Hodge  with  the  dogs. 

Alcoholism  apparently  causes  more  insanity  relatively 
among  the  Irish  in  North  America  than  in  any  other  race 
there.  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby  reported  *  a  study  of  alcoholic 
insanity  in  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  which  receives 
patients  from  New  York  City,  as  regards  race.  These  patients 
came  from  one  city,  but  from  a  population  384,882  greater 
than  that  of  all  Ireland;  and  the  hospital  is  typical  of  the  in- 
sane asylums  in  the  chief  American  centres  of  population. 
Dr.  Kirby's  numbers  exclude  patients  suffering  from  delir- 
ium tremens,  and  it  sifts  out  the  technical  alcoholic  insanities. 
In  the  analysis  of  1,762  cases  of  insanity  in  the  foreign-born 
patients  of  both  sexes  he  tabulated  the  numbers  of  insane 
patients  who  were  foreign-born  Irish,  German,  Italian,  and 
Hebrew;  also  the  white  and  negro  patients  whose  parents 
were  bom  here;  and  in  another  group  he  placed  all  the  other 
foreign-born  insane.    The  numbers  in  his  table  were : 

Irish      Gtrman      Italian     Nebriw       U,  S.       Nigra      Other 

Racit 

Number  admitted.. 336  193  123  455  222  90  342 
Per  cent  alcoholic 

insanity    20  9  5  0.6  5  4  10 

Males  admitted....  127  110  75  249  118  42  183 
Per  cent  alcoholic 

insanity    30  12  8  1.2  5  9  15 

Females  admitted.. 209  83  48  206  104  48  159 
Per  cent  alcoholic 

insanity    15  3  0  0  5  0  3 

Those  in  the  column  marked  "  U.  S."  are  the  children  of  par- 
ents who  were  bom  in  the  United  States. 

^Journal  of  iht  American  Medical  Association,  yoI.  57»  n.  I,  Jnlj  i»  191 X* 
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Dr.  Kirby  studied  another  group  of  2,127  cases  where  the 
races  were  considered  without  regard  to  the  place  of  birth; 
that  is,  he  included  persons  of  Irish  descent  as  Irish,  of  Ger- 
man descent  as  German,  and  so  on. 

Irish      Genmam     Jtalitm     Hebrew       U.S.      Negro     Other 

Races 

Number  admitted.. 560       291        134       455       222       90       375 
Per  cent  alcoholic 
insanity    19  10  4        0.6  5         4  10 

There  were,  then,  in  this  study  from  two  to  three  times  more 
alcoholic  insanity  properly  so-called  in  the  Irish  than  in  any 
other  race  considered,  yet  between  1821  and  1900,  22.71  per 
cent  more  Germans  than  Irish  came  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  difficult  to  And  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  excess  of 
alcoholic  insanity  among  the  Irish.  They  are  very  frequently 
engaged  in  the  selling  of  liquor;  but  so  are  the  Germans. 
Moreover  the  relative  excess  in  alcoholic  insanity  is  observed 
also  in  the  Irish  women  here  (three  to  five  times  more  than 
women  of  other  races),  who  are  not  in  this  business.  The  cus- 
tom of  "  treating",  which  is  more  prevalent  among  the  Irish 
than  any  other  people  may  be  one  cause  of  their  alcoholism, 
but  it  does  not  explain  the  extraordinary  tendency  to  alco- 
holic insanity.  As  the  proportion  of  alcoholic  insanity  in  the 
Irish  at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  is  practically  the  same 
whether  they  were  born  in  Ireland  or  in  this  country,  we  can 
not  explain  that  insanity  by  attributing  it  in  any  marked  de- 
gree to  the  American  climate,  as  far  as  this  particular  series 
of  cases  considered  here  is  concerned :  it  is  racial  rather  than 
climatic. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  distillation  of 
spirits  grew  very  common  in  Ireland.  In  1729  there  were 
439,130  gallons  of  foreign  and  domestic  spirits  used,  but  in 
1795,  4,505,447  gallons  were  consumed.  The  population  in 
1731  was  2,010,221;  in  1792  it  was  4,088,226.  The  popula- 
tion had  doubled;  the  consumption  of  alcohol  had  increased 
beyond  tenfold.  In  181 7,  Dr.  Halloran  said  he  found  33  per 
cent  of  the  insane  in  Cork  insane  from  alcohol ;  in  1830,  Craw- 
ford reported  that  40  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  Richmond  Asy- 
lum in  Dublin  had  alcoholic  insanity. 

In  1845,  there  were  15,000  public  houses  in  Ireland  for 
8,295,061  inhabitants,  one  to  550  persons;  in  1905,  there  were 
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24,119  licensed  public  houses  for  4,402,182  inhabitants/  one 
to  every  182  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  In  Dublin, 
with  290,638  inhabitants,  there  were  1,551  public  houses;  in 
Belfast,  with  349,180  inhabitants,  1,110;  in  Tralee,  one  for 
every  80  persons;  in  Castleisland,  one  for  every  30  persons; 
in  the  village  of  MuUogh  in  Clare,  one  for  every  1 7  persons. 
New  York  City,  in  1910,  had  4,766,883  inhabitants,  or  384,- 
882  more  than  the  population  of  Ireland;  there  were  12,468 
liquor  licenses  in  New  York  City,  and  24,119  in  Ireland. 

Ireland,  since  1892,  spent  as  an  annual  average  $72,997,- 
500  ^  for  alcoholic  liquors,  one-third  of  which  went  directly 
into  the  English  exchequer.  That  money  would  more  than 
pay  the  bills  for  all  the  public  schools,  state  colleges,  and  state 
universities  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maryland,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Kan- 
sas, Texas,  and  Montana  combined,  and  these  states  have  over 
20,000,000  inhabitants.  The  cost  of  the  entire  Japanese  army 
in  1910  was  $55,000,000— $18,000,000  less  than  the  Irish 
liquor  bill. 

The  Irish  withstand  the  climate  of  the  United  States  very 
feebly,  and  this  unfitness  is  a  cause  of  great  neurotic  irrita- 
tion, which  leads  as  one  of  its  effects  to  alcoholism  and  alco- 
holic insanity.  The  sunstrokes  and  heat  prostrations  that  are 
so  common  here  in  summer  affect  northern  Europeans  almost 
exclusively.  When  an  Italian  or  other  southern  European  is 
stricken,  the  patient  is  an  infant  already  suffering  from  gas- 
tric disturbance  through  bad  feeding,  or  he  is  a  beer-drinking 
adult. 

The  foreign-bom  insane  in  the  United  States  are  mostly 
northern  Europeans.  The  Irish  lead  the  list:  in  1908  there 
were  6,167  Irish  insane  (bom  in  Ireland)  and  of  these  two- 
thirds  were  women.  The  Germans  came  next  in  number  to 
the  Irish,  with  about  45  per  cent  of  the  patients  women.  Then 
followed  the  Scandinavians,  then  the  English.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  in  1908  were  foreign- 
bom. 

As  we  said,  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  are  more  prone 
to  alcoholic  insanity  than  any  other  race  of  Europeans,  but 

•  Rerenne  Returnt,  1905. 

^Financiftl  Relations  Commission.    Final  Report,  p.  183. 
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the  cause  for  this  cannot  be  the  climate  alone,  as  that  acts 
equally  on  all  northern  Europeans;  nor  is  it  the  excessive  use 
of  distilled  spirits,  as  other  races  here  consume  as  much  as  do 
the  Irish  of  that  kind  of  liquor.  One  explanation  of  this  ten- 
dency to  alcoholic  insanity  that  suggests  itself  is  that  for  the 
3(X)  years  between  1556  and  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Ireland  was  so  harried  by  the  English  that  the 
entire  Irish  race  was  rendered  actually  neurotic.  Then  in 
1729  they  were  allowed  to  distill  all  the  alcoholic  liquor  they 
could,  and  this  license  lasted  for  nearly  a  century.  Give  a 
neurotic  patient  easy  access  to  all  the  whiskey  he  can  consume 
and  the  road  to  lunacy  and  insane  heredity  is  short. 

1.  Plantation  of  Ireland  began  on  a  large  scale  under 
Queen  Mary  Tudor  in  1556,  when  Bellingham  planted  Leix 
and  Offaly. 

2.  In  1580  nearly  all  Munster  was  given  over  to  the  "  un- 
dertakers ",  and  the  Irish  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

3.  After  the  Flight  of  the  Earls  in  1607  the  whole  of  Ulster 
was  seized  and  planted  by  nearly  30,000  undertakers,  mostly 
Scotch  Lowlanders.  By  the  time  Strafford  fell  nothing  but 
Connaught  was  left  to  the  original  owners. 

4.  These  undertakers  were  "  vultures  settled  upon  Ire- 
land ".•  Lecky  quotes  Stewart,  a  contemporary,  as  saying  of 
these  undertakers  that,  "  going  to  Ireland  was  looked  on  as 
a  miserable  mark  of  a  deplorable  person  ".  Lord  Clare,  an- 
other contemporary,  called  them  "  a  motley  crew  of  adven- 
turers *'. 

5.  There  were  three  insurrections  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth: Shane  O'Neill's  in  1560,  Desmond's  in  1567,  and  Hugh 
O'Neill's  in  1596.  Minor  uprisings  were  going  on  always 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
three  main  revolutions  were  excited  by  systematic  violence  or- 
by  treachery,  and  suppressed  by  wholesale  devastation  and 
massacre.*  Lecky  said :  ^^  **  The  suppression  of  the  native 
race  in  the  wars  against  Shane  O'Neill,  Desmond,  and  Tyrone, 
was  carried  out  with  a  ferocity  which  surpassed  that  of  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  has  seldom  been  exceeded  in  the 

•  Gold  win  Smith :  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character,  p.  79. 

*  See  The  State  Papers,  passim,  Leiand,  Moryson,  and  Holinihed. 
10  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  II,  p.  95. 
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pages  of  history."  In  Munster  the  soldiers  of  Pelham  and 
Ormond  killed  men,  women,  children,  idiots,  the  blind;  they 
filled  barns  with  peasants  and  then  fired  the  barns;  they 
tossed  babies  from  man  to  man  by  the  points  of  their  pikes. 
Percie  left  **  neither  corn,  nor  barn,  nor  house  unburnt  be- 
tween Kinsale  and  Ross."  In  1579  the  garrison  at  Smer- 
wick,  which  had  surrendered,  was  massacred  by  Gray  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  Gray  murdered  four 
hundred  persons  at  Sleughlogher.  Sir  George  Carew  "  esti- 
mated that  in  six  months  of  1582  the  English  succeeded  in 
starving  to  death  30,000  people  in  Munster,  beyond  those 
killed  by  the  sword.  Malbie  and  Bingham  acted  in  the  same 
manner  in  Connaught.  Lecky  says  that  3,000  people  were 
starved  to  death  in  Tyrone  in  a  few  months.  Famine  was 
used  as  a  regular  weapon  to  kill  off  the  Irish,  and  finally 
Elizabeth  reigned  quietly  over  a  country  of  corpses  and  ashes. 
In  the  English  State  Papers,  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  is  the  fol- 
lowing very  significant  passage :  **  Also  it  is  a  proverbe  of 
olde  date,  *  The  pride  of  Fraunce,  the  treson  of  Inglande,  and 
the  warre  of  Irlande  shall  never  have  ende'.  Whiche  pro- 
verbe, touching  the  warre  of  Ireland,  is  like  alwaie  to  con- 
tinue, without  God  sette  in  men's  breasts  to  find  some  new 
remedy  that  never  was  found  before." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  plantations,  massacres,  and 
confiscations  practically  never  ceased.  Elizabeth  began  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  the  "  Papist  Recusants  ".  Cath- 
olics were  thrown  out  of  all  office  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

6.  In  1641  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  rose  in  insurrection,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  this  uprising  Coote,  St.  Leger,  and  Ham- 
ilton acted  just  like  Mountjoy,  Carew,  and  Malbie  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Monroe  murdered  in  one  day  seven  hundred 
peasants,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  non-combatants.  A 
single  regiment  of  Coote's  killed  by  starvation  7,000  people, 
and  this  is  his  own  report.  They  butchered  the  babies  with 
prudent  foresight  because,  as  they  said,  "  Nits  will  be  lice  ". 

7.  Cromwell  came  in  1649,  and  "  in  the  Name  of  Jesus" 
butchered  30,000  at  Drogheda.  He  did  a  like  deed  at  Wex- 
ford. Sir  William  Petty  "  estimates  that  in  the  eleven  years 
after  Owen  Roe's  uprising  the  English  slaughtered  616,000 

*^  Pacata  Hihtmia,  ^*  See  Lecky,  II,  17a. 
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persons  in  Ireland.  About  40,000  Irishmen  fled  to  France 
and  Spain.  Cromwell  confiscated  all  Ireland  except  a  part 
of  the  west,  and  drove  the  Irish  **  To  Hell  or  Connaught "  to 
make  room  for  his  undertakers. 

8.  After  two  centuries  of  these  **  blessings  of  English  civil- 
ization "  the  Penal  Laws  were  imposed  on  Ireland,  and  these 
laws  ground  the  Irish  into  the  mire  of  poverty  for  another 
century.  This  poverty  was  such  that  Ireland  has  never  been 
able  to  rise  from  it.  For  even  the  past  fifty  years  pauperism 
has  been  steadily  increasing  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1882.  Thom's  Official  Directory,  for  1903,  said  that  in  the 
preceding  year  one  person  in  every  eleven  in  Ireland  received 
help  from  the  poor  rates.  In  1901  there  were  321,025  per- 
sons receiving  outdoor  relief  in  a  population  of  4,458,775. 
Scotland  has  only  377,570  more  inhabitants  than  Ireland,  but 
in  1909  the  value  of  imports  into  Ireland  was  $74,832,000, 
into  Scotland,  $200,596,800;  the  value  of  exports  from  Ire- 
land was  $10,828,800;  from  Scotland,  $196,555,209.  Swit- 
zerland has  639,980  less  inhabitants  than  Ireland,  and  two* 
thirds  of  Switzerland  is  barren  mountain;  the  value  of  im- 
ports into  Switzerland  was  $325,660,000,  and  of  her  exports, 
$227,240,000.  Denmark  had  in  1906,  1,796,914  less  inhabi- 
tants than  Ireland,  but  the  value  of  Denmark's  imports  was 
$I95>759>988,  and  of  her  exports  $166,574,556.  Ireland  is 
larger  than  Denmark  and  Switzerland  combined ;  seventy-two 
per  cent  of  Ireland  is  cultivable  land,  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  Switzerland  and  Denmark  is  mountain,  marsh,  lake,  and 
heather  land. 

The  facts  gathered  at  random  here  are  mere  disconnected 
spots,  and  not  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  incredible  horror 
of  those  three  centuries;  but  they  explain  why  the  Irish  as  a 
race  are  "  nervous  ",  why  our  drunkards  are  so  prone  to  alco- 
holic insanity.  In  the  history  of  national  crime  there  has 
been  observed  elsewhere  as  bestial  a  savagery  as  that  exer- 
cised by  the  English  in  Ireland,  but  never  a  savagery  of  that 
kind  spread  uninterruptedly  over  three  hundred  years.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  reason  why  an  Irishman  that  yields  to 
drunkenness  is  always  in  danger  of  insanity ;  he  belongs  to  a 
race  made  neurasthenic  by  incessant  suffering.  For  the  same 
reason  if  a  Jew  drank  distilled  spirit  he  would  probably  show 
an  extraordinary  tendency  to  alcoholic  insanity. 
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Another  physical  cause  of  the  unusual  tendency  in  the 
Irish  may  be  that  there  has  been  somewhat  more  intermar- 
riage of  the  same  stock  among  the  Irish  than  in  other  nations, 
owing  to  the  survival  of  the  clan  life  down  to  even  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Any  of  the  small  Irish  clans,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  these,  was  really  one  family  in  blood ; 
it  lived  in  the  same  place  century  after  century,  and  it  mar- 
ried its  own  distant  cousins.  It  was  like  a  Jewish  Ghetto  in 
a  continental  city,  self-centred,  and  it  kept  its  neuroses  con- 
centrated. I  have  observed  startling  facial  and  other  resem- 
blances in  Irishmen  of  the  same  clan  name,  who  were  not  con- 
scious of  any  kinship  whatever. 

Before  enumerating  other  causes  of  alcoholism,  the  matter 
of  hereditary  idiocy  and  imbecility  should  be  considered. 
Imbecility  is  one  of  the  commonest  effects  of  neuropathic 
heredity,  and  the  most  injurious  to  human  society.  In  insan- 
ity and  many  of  the  neuroses  physical  heredity  follows  these 
averages  with  remarkable  constancy: 

1.  If  both  parents  are  neuropathic,  1.  e.  epileptic,  choreic, 
idiotic,  imbecile,  hysteric,  dipsomaniac,  M  the  children  will 
be  neuropathic. 

2.  If  one  parent  is  normal,  but  has  a  neuropathic  taint  from 
one  of  his  or  her  parents  (i.  e.  is  the  child  of  an  insane,  epi- 
leptic, alcoholic,  hysteric,  or  similarly  affected  person),  and 
the  other  parent  is  actually  neuropathic,  about  half  the  chil- 
dren will  be  neuropathic,  and  half  will  be  normal ;  but  these 
latter  will  transmit  the  neuropathic  tendency  like  the  neuro- 
pathic children. 

3.  If  both  parents  are  normal  at  present,  but  each  has  a 
neuropathic  taint,  from  one  of  his  or  her  parents,  one-fourth 
of  the  children  will  be  normal  and  will  not  transmit  the  taint; 
one-half  will  be  normal  and  Txdll  transmit  the  taint;  one- 
fourth  will  be  neuropathic. 

4.  If  both  parents  are  normal,  and  one  is  of  untainted  nor- 
mal ancestry,  but  the  other  has  a  neuropathic  taint  from  his 
or  her  parents,  all  the  children  will  be  normal ;  half  of  these, 
however,  will  transmit  the  neuropathic  taint.  For  example, 
pvcn  a  man  who  is  of  untainted  normal  ancestry,  who  mar- 
ries a  woman  that  is  actually  normal,  but  who  had  a  parent 
that  was  a  drunkard  at  the  time  of  her  conception;  then  all 
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the  children  will  remain  normal,  but  half  of  these  will  trans- 
mit the  neuropathic  taint  to  some  of  the  drunkard's  great- 
grandchildren. A  few  of  these  great-grandchildren  will  be 
neurasthenics,  or  hysterics,  or  epileptics,  or  have  a  tendency 
toward  alcoholism. 

5.  If  both  the  parents  are  normal  and  of  pure  normal  an- 
cestry, all  the  children  will  be  normal,  and  will  not  transmit 
a  neuropathic  taint. 

These  are  Mendelian  laws  concerning  purely  material  her- 
edity, and  these  results  are  now  so  well  confirmed  that  biolo- 
gists, when  dealing  with  the  lower  animals,  can  foretell  for 
ten  or  more  generations  to  within  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
just  what  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  generations  will 
be.  As  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  insanity,  and 
other  neuroses,  a  man  who  to-day  lets  himself  become  an 
alcoholic  and  then  begets  children  can  surely  be  the  sole 
cause  of  insanity  or  similar  neuroses  in  persons  who  will  be 
born  sixty  or  more  years  hence.  That  a  person's  father  or 
grandfather  was  a  drunkard  does  not  mean  that  he  must  be- 
come a  drunkard;  but  he  must  take  care  or  he  will  readily 
become  one.  Hence  also  the  grave  importance  of  looking 
into  the  ancestry  of  the  person  one  intends  to  marry.  A  man 
that  marries  the  daughter  or  the  granddaughter  of  a  drunk- 
ard is  a  criminal  fool,  although  the  girl  herself  may  be  a  very 
charming  lady.  His  children  and  grandchildren  will  dance 
to  bitter  piping.  I  suppose  the  girl's  father  or  mother  to  be 
a  drunkard  at  the  time  she  was  conceived. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  of  the  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  through  his  "  field-work- 
ers "  traced  the  history  "  of  the  family  of  a  girl  in  that  insti- 
tution back  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  healthy 
soldier  in  the  Continental  Army  had  an  illegitimate  child  by 
a  feeble-minded  woman.  From  the  child  of  this  feeble- 
minded woman  there  were  480  descendants,  and  only  46  of 
these  were  normal,  nine  and  one-half  per  cent.  That  soldier 
afterward  married  a  healthy  woman,  and  there  have  been 
four  hundred  descendants  from  her,  and  of  these  not  one  was 
degenerate  or  feeble-minded.  Austin  O'Malley. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*»  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  78 :  a6,  p.  aoai,  39  June,  191a. 
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S.  OOMBEGATIO  BITTTTJM. 

De  Oratione  Dominica  et  aliis  Officio  Defunctorum 
praemittendis. 

Ex  Decrcto  in  una  Plurium  Dioecesium,  diei  24  luHi  ver- 
tentis  anni,  praescribitur  rubrica  inserenda  in  Officio  De- 
functorum, tarn  in  Breviario  quam  in  Rituali  Romano,  circa 
modum  Matutinum  concludendi  et  Laudes  inchoandi,  quoties 
Laudes  a  Matutino  separantur.  Hinc  ob  singularem  casum 
sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi  altera  quaestio  pro  opportuna 
solutione  proposita  fuit:  "An  ante  Vesperas  Defunctorum 
praemitti  debeant  Pater  et  Ave;  et  ante  matutinum  Pater,  Ave 
et  Credo  ".  Et  sacra  Rituum  Congregatio  ad  relationem  in- 
frascripti  Secretarii,  audito  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae,  re- 
que  accurato  examine  perpensa,  respondendum  censuit :  "  Af- 
firmative, quoties  Vesperae  aut  Matutinum  Defunctorum  se- 
paratim  ab  Officio  divino  recitentur." 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  servari  mandavit,  die  25  octobris, 
1912. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefectus. 

L.  ♦  S. 

+  PETRUS  La  Fontaine^  Ep.  Charystien.,  Secretarius. 
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B0MA9  OUSIA. 
Recent  Pontifical  Appointments. 

22  October:  The  Rev.  Edward  Joseph  Hanna,  professor  ia 
the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Rochester,  New  York,  created  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  Titopolis  and  auxiliary  to  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick 
William  Riordan,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

26  October:  The  Right  Rev.  James  Carroll,  Bishop  of 
Neuva-Segovia  (Philippine  Islands),  created  titular  Bishop 
of  Metellopolis. 

5  November:  The  Rev.  Matthew  Brodie,  Vicar  General  of 
the  Diocese  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  made  Domestic  Pre- 
late. 

6  November:  The  Very  Rev.  James  F.  Trainor,  Vicar  Gen- 
eral of  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  made  Domestic  Pre- 
late. 
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OUB  AITALEOTA. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  decides  that  Vespers  and 
Matins  of  the  Officium  Defunctorum,  when  said  separately, 
are  to  be  begun  respectively  with  Pater  and  Ave,  and  with 
Pater,  Ave,  and  Credo. 


OATEOLioiznra  modem  sooiologt. 

Other  times,  other  manners.  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  his 
introductory  to  the  second  week  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  has 
a  striking  appeal  to  those  who  would  follow  Chrst  more 
nearly,  and  fight  the  battle  of  the  cross. 

In  that  preamble  the  Soldier  Saint  figures  a  beloved  war- 
rior prince,  as  though  of  the  Crusade  period,  calling  for  per- 
sonal service  from  his  knights  to  wrest  his  kingdom,  which  is 
being  overrun  by  the  infidels,  from  their  hands.  He  asks  his 
knights  to  follow  him ;  he  asks  them  to  share  no  privation,  or 
encounter  no  danger,  that  he  will  not  venture  on  himself. 
Their  reward  and  glory  shall  be  the  same  as  his  own. 

The  Prince  is  Christ  Himself;  the  kingdom  overrun  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth,  and  His  enemies  are  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh.  The  knights  are  those  brave  souls 
who  would  follow  their  Master  more  nearly  and  love  Him 
more  dearly.  They  are  those  who  have  embraced  the  coun- 
sels of  perfection,  or,  who,  being  in  the  world,  are  not  of  it 

It  is  a  masterly  consideration  for  enthusiastic  souls,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  the  soldier  spirit  in  them.  It  has  fired 
many  to  acts  of  heroism  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  has  inspired 
many  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  bodyguard  of  Christ. 

But  I  cannot  help  wondering,  if  Loyola  had  lived  in  these 
days,  whether  he  would  not  have  used  another  figure  suited 
to  our  times.  Certainly  those  who  interpret  him  could  use  it 
for  him,  very  appropriately,  especially  in  their  retreats  for 
laymen. 

We  are  no  longer  in  the  crusading  ages;  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful,  clergy  and  laity,  is  to  be  shown  by  readiness  in  tak- 
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ing  upon  themselves  not  the  sword  but  the  weapons  of  the 
voice  and  the  pen.  The  battle  of  Christians  is  no  longer  for 
the  holy  place  of  Palestine,  but  for  the  holy  places  of  the 
home  and  the  hearth,  to  save  them  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ences of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  in  the  material- 
istic surroundings  of  the  present  rationalistic  age.  The  battle- 
field is  no  longer  the  plain  where  the  clash  of  sword  and  spear^ 
the  clamoring  battle-cries,  and  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the 
shedding  of  blood  are  to  be  found,  but  it  is  in  the  field  of 
modem  sociology,  where  a  mortal  combat  is  being  fought, 
bloodless,  it  is  true,  and  the  arms  that  are  used  are  the  voice 
and  the  pen,  the  intellect,  and  the  heart.  The  region  of 
thought  is  the  scene  of  the  combat,  and  the  highest  and  first 
principles  of  religion  are  the  questions  at  issue. 

Arrayed  on  one  side  are  the  exponents  of  the  latest  devel- 
opments of  modem  materialistic  philosophies;  on  the  other 
the  guardians  of  the  ancient  ways,  the  upholders  of  the  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  life. 

Both  wish  for  the  mastery  of  the  situation.  In  such  an 
age,  Christ  would  appeal  to  all.  who  have  anything  in  them  of 
brain,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm  to  furbish  up  their  armor 
and  follow  Him,  the  Way,  the  Tmth,  and  the  Life.  The  mod- 
ern knights  are  the  men  and  women  of  intellect  and  education, 
our  cultured  clergy  and  those  who  cooperate  with  them  among 
the  laity.  Would  there  were  more  of  the  latter  whom  Christ 
might  call  upon,  and  would  more  were  trained  to  act  as  co- 
workers with  the  clergy  in  these  matters,  for  they  can  often 
engage  in  combat  where  the  clergy  cannot  venture. 

What  precisely  is  the  situation  for  which  mastery  is  de- 
sired?   It  is  briefly  this. 

There  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  two  classes  of  thought,  repre- 
sented, on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who  consider  that  life  had  a 
spiritual  beginning,  and  has  a  spiritual  destiny.  We  Cath- 
olics are  in  the  vanguard  of  this  school.  The  other  class  is 
composed  of  those  who  deny  that  we  have  any  right  to  such  a 
supposition.  Consequently  each  class  sees  the  facts  of  life 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  their  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  them  in  their  rule  of  daily  living  must  be  widely 
divergent 
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Both,  however,  have  this  in  common — that  they  believe 
that  men  are  perfectible  beings,  and  that  human  progress  is 
the  goal  of  everybody,  to  be  aimed  at  always,  if  not  always 
attained,  and  the  race  or  individual  that  pushes  back  the 
wheels  of  advancement  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  march 
of  progress. 

The  materialist  school  trains  its  adherents  to  become  as 
perfect  beings  as  possible,  physically,  morally,  and  mentally, 
and  jump  the  world  of  spirit  as  too  uncertain  to  be  seriously 
heeded.  If  they  are  ta  have  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  to  be  only 
as  a  form  of  culture.  Progress  of  this  kind  is  bounded  by  the 
confines  of  this  world. 

The  other  school  would  also  form  physical,  moral  and 
mental  athletes,  but  it  banks  on  the  other  world.  Its  religion 
is  the  real  thing  worth  striving  for;  it  is  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  It  is  not  only  a  form  of  culture;  it  is  culture  itself.  It 
is  the  key  that  is  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come,  and  to  open  the  door  to  further  progress  which  has 
its  true  goal  in  a  future  world.  Thus  each  thinking  member 
of  either  of  the  above  classes  will  regulate  his  life,  his  daily 
actions,  his  methods  of  life,  his  moral  code,  logically,  accord- 
ing to  his  philosophic  concept  of  the  length  of  life,  and  the 
final  goal  of  progress.  Each  will  want  to  master  the  situation 
by  dominating  it  on  his  own  interpretation  of  life. 

All  this  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Review.  But  it 
has  been  necessary  to  restate  it  to  illustrate  my  point,  namely, 
the  belief  that  the  field  of  sociology  is  the  warring  ground  of 
progress  to-day.  We  are  not  fighting  so  keenly  in  the  arena 
of  theology  and  dogma  as  in  the  past.  We  are  now  fighting 
to  show  that  even  in  this  life  the  practical  results  of  our  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  philosophic  conclusions  are  equal  to  those 
who  do  not  think  with  us;  in  other  words,  that  in  the  compe- 
tition for  human  progress  we  can  turn  out  as  efficient  citizens 
of  this  world  as  those  who  differ  from  us  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  final  goal  of  progress.  Consequently,  in  the  betterment 
of  conditions  of  living,  in  hygienic  and  educational  move- 
ments, in  the  propagation  and  the  perpetuity  of  a  healthy  race, 
and  in  the  physical  development  of  the  individual,  we  can 
point  to  our  people,  and  say,  in  reference  to  our  own  spiritual 
interpretation  of  life,  **  By  its  fruits  you  shall  know  it." 
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I  believe  that  the  principles  of  the  old  Jewish  Law,  joined 
to  those  of  Catholic  Christianity,  are  as  sound  and  effective 
for  the  uprearing  of  the  individual  and  the  race  as  formerly. 
The  only  doubt  that  I  have  in  my  mind  is  whether  we  always 
apply  those  principles  as  practically  as  possible;  whether,  in 
our  confidence  in  our  cause,  we  do  not  sometimes  relax  vigi- 
lance, and  are  neglectful  of  modem  methods,  and  are  run- 
ning the  danger  of  being  behind  the  times  in  matters  bearing 
on  the  physical  side  of  life.  Our  friends,  the  enemy,  tell  us 
that  we  are  so  fixed  in  our  gaze  on  the  other  world  that  we 
are  dreamers  and  neglect  the  present,  that  we  are  unprogres- 
sive.  Is  this  in  any  way  true?  If  it  is,  we  must  profit  by  the 
criticism,  and  actively  cast  our  eyes  minutely  around  upon  the 
facts  of  our  daily  life  and  see  whether  we  are  neglecting  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  progressive  yet  conservative  Church, 
whose  function  it  is  to  gather  in  what  is  good  and  sound  in 
modem  progress  and  engraft  it  upon  cur  own  system,  and  to 
hand  it  out  to  those  who  depend  upon  us,  after  having  sifted 
it  from  the  dross  mingled  with  it.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  I 
have  said  that  our  critics  are  ever  steadily  making  for  prog- 
ress. I  believe  they  attain  a  great  deal  that  is  useful  to  the 
common  good,  especially  in  the  physical  and  material  order, 
since  they  specialise  on  that. 

But  I  nevertheless  believe  that  their  way  is  needlessly 
strewn  with  unnecessary  wreckage  and  damage  which  have 
afterward  to  be  repaired  in  the  good  old  conservative  work- 
shops of  the  Catholic  Church,  since  their  false  views  of  life 
lead  them  into  extremes  and  pemicious  errors  which  recoil 
upon  and  injure  their  followers,  sooner  or  later.  Such  is  the 
verdict  of  history  in  recording  rash  departures  from  the  old 
ways  of  traditional  morality.  And  many  of  the  modem  for- 
ward movements  in  sociology  need  seriously  to  heed  this 
waming. 

But,  this  said,  we  must  concede  to  their  leaders,  as  they  have 
the  pioneering  spirit,  the  credit  of  bringing  to  the  fore  many 
good  things  that  make  for  general  material  progress.  But  I 
would  not  allow  them  by  their  venturesomeness  to  make  the 
labor  of  repairing  the  havoc  caused  by  too  liberal  and  radical 
sociologists,  too  great. 
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In  other  words,  I  would  urge  upon  Catholics,  while  imitat- 
ing their  tactics  and  methods  when  these  are  solid  and  can  be 
squared  with  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  life  in  general, 
to  move  abreast  with  them,  side  by  side,  disputing  the  ground 
with  them,  foot  by  foot,  thus  saving  endless  work  of  repair 
afterward.  I  deprecate  the  attitude  of  those  who  wail  at  the 
havoc  caused  by  false  experiments  in  sociology,  but  who 
nevertheless  have  neglected  to  forestall  them.  Rather  I  would 
have  the  sociologic  field  seized  by  Catholic  philosophers  and 
social  workers  so  that,  being  on  the  ground  first,  they  may  pre- 
vent evil  being  sown  from  the  outset.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  dilatoriness  has  often  been 
blameworthy.  Our  unpreparedness  and  our  pusillanimity  has 
too  often  been  glossed  over  by  a  pretence  of  sublime  prudence 
and  extreme  sagacity,  and  so  we  have  stood  outside  public 
movements  too  long  and  we  have  not  trained  our  laymen  es- 
specially  to  cross  swords  with  the  adversary,  and  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  Catholic  social  action  in  the  past,  to  develop 
experienced  social  workers,  by  dint  of  necessity.  The  truth  is 
we  have  not  sufficient  educated  Catholics  at  present  in  the 
sociological  field.  The  policy  of  stand-aloofishness  has  been 
the  cause  of  this. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  we  should  systematically  train 
up  a  body  of  expert  Catholic  sociologfists  and  social  workers, 
among  our  clergy  and  laity,  to  promote  public  movements 
along  Catholic  lines,  and,  whenever  necessary  and  advisable 
(and  it  is  often  so,  for  the  common  good),  to  engage  in  them 
side  by  side,  on  the  same  committees,  with  those  who  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  interpret  life  from  the  false  view 
of  progfress  as  explained  above.  My  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  much  harm  can  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  much  good  sug- 
gested and  acted  upon,  through  the  presence  on  mixed  com- 
mittees of  those  who  are  frankly  recogfnized  as  Catholics. 
For  I  believe  that  evil  is  most  often  done,  not  so  much  through 
malice  as  through  ignorance,  and  a  blind  striving  after  good 
without  the  safeguard  of  that  experience  inherited  by  a  Church 
which  has  passed  through  the  stress  and  storm  of  many  socio- 
logical movements  in  the  past,  and  will  do  so  again. 
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By  our  cooperation  with  others,  not  of  the  Church,  in  social 
work  we  can  prevent  evil,  rather  than  have  to  wail  over  its 
performance,  for  I  believe  that  the  sane  conservatism  of  the 
Catholic  position  is  highly  appreciated  in  committees,  and 
often  acted  upon  by  those  who  otherwise  might  plunge  blind- 
folded into  lurking  morasses. 

To  repeat.  My  contention  is  that  at  present  the  Church 
has  to  grapple  with  the  social  question  more  firmly  than  ever. 
She  has  to  Catholize  the  whole  of  the  sociological  field.  To 
do  this  she  must  be  there  first,  she  must  let  no  turn  of  modem 
methods  escape  her,  that  is  of  avail  to  keep  her  up  to  date, 
even  if  she  has  to  learn  it  from  those  opposed  to  her. 

This  is  the  modem  call  of  Christ  to  the  knights,  the  pick  of 
our  clergy  and  laity.  His  territory  is  being  invaded.  It  must 
be  secured  for  Him  by  the  prevention  of  inroads  rather  than 
by  remedies  forced  by  dire  necessity. 

The  above  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  the  writer  by 
the  successful  attitude  taken  by  the  Catholics  of  Montreal  in 
the  Child  Welfare  Exhibition,  held  there  from  8  to  22  Oc- 
tober, 191 2. 

The  movement  was  initiated  by  a  body  of  citizens  which 
was  mainly  composed  of  non-Catholics.  When,  however, 
Catholics  entered  into  it,  these  had  adequate  representation 
and  held  important  places  on  the  Executive  Committee,  for 
the  object  of  the  Child  Welfare  Association  was  honestly  to 
do  some  good,  which  should  be  shared  in  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Montreal  is  growing  into  a  large  metropolis,  and  with  it 
are  coming  the  evils  of  a  congested  city.  This  has  shown  itself 
by  an  abnormal  death-rate  among  the  infants.  A  research 
into  the  causes  of  this  revealed  the  necessity  of  some  striking 
way  of  educating  the  people  in  social  matters.  Consequently 
it  was  resolved  to  initiate  a  social  survey,  by  means  of  a  Child 
Welfare  Exhibition,  such  as  that  established  at  New  York  in 
February,  191 1. 

The  object  of  such  an  exhibition  is  to  utilize  the  best  known 
methods  of  scientifically  presenting  social  facts,  and  is  really 
a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sociological  position,  al- 
though limited,  somewhat,  by  the  necessity  for  concentration 
on  child  life. 
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The  enterprise  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  was  not 
on  Catholic  initiative  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  although 
Catholics  had  some  part  in  it,  rather  tentatively ;  on  the  whole 
they  appear  to  have  hung  back. 

In  Montreal,  which  is  mainly  a  Catholic  city,  we  boldly  took 
the  position  advocated  in  the  above  reasoning.  We  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  our  own  all  that  was  to  be  found  best 
in  modern  methods.  By  the  inclusion  of  active  and  well- 
trained  Catholics  on  the  board  of  directors  (the  secretaries 
were  a  priest  and  a  Catholic  lay  professor),  we  came;  amicably 
to  compromises.  We  retained  what  was  universally  good  in 
the  preceding  exhibitions,  and  eliminated  what  was  objection- 
able, such  as  fads  and  extreme  views  in  various  lines,  espec- 
ially in  education  and  eugenics,  which  Catholics  could  not 
accept,  and  the  result  has  been  for  all,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike,  "  a  solidly  progressive  exhibition  ",  as  a  competent 
non-Catholic  critic  of  such  exhibitions  has  told  us. 

The  exhibition  was  open  for  two  weeks,  and  300,<D00  peo- 
ple and  more  passed  the  gates,  most  of  them  Catholics.  It 
was  studied  minutely  by  Catholic  leaders  of  thought,  and  a 
school  of  Catholic  sociologists  will  probably  be  established 
here,  which  will  know,  while  being  frankly  Catholic  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts  and  problems  of  life,  to  be  faced  by 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike,  how  to  apply  the  key  of 
Catholic  progress  to  open  the  door  of  understanding,  accord- 
ing to  our  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life,  to  the  applica- 
tion of  correct  remedies  to  social  evils. 

The  Church  has  done  wisely  in  thus  making  use,  by  the 
process  of  selection  and  elimination,  of  the  products  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  hour.  The  Archbishop  of  Montreal, 
the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Bruchesi,  D.D.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  course  pursued  by  him  in  welcoming  and  patronizing  the 
exhibition,  it  being  due  to  his  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  that  it  was  so  largely  successful. 

Great  good  has  been  done.  Our  people  have  received  a 
course  of  education  on  many  much-needed  topics.  Such  a  re- 
sult could  not  have  been  obtained  by  exclusiveness  or  pusilla- 
nimity of  spirit.  Moreover,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that,  while  we  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  those  not  of 
our  faith,  they  have  similarly  learnt  from  us.    We  know  where 
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we  Stand  and  we  are  stronger  by  the  knowledge.   Incidentally, 
we  are  Catholicizing  the  sociological  position. 

Wm.  H.  Atherton,  Ph.D., 
Secretary  of  the  City  Improvement  League  of  Montreal. 


OATHOLIO  800IAL  WOEK  US  FEAHOE:  THE  "AOTIOH  POPULAIEE." 

The  centre  of  Catholic  social  activity  in  France  is  at  present 
in  the  city  of  Rheims.  This  ancient  city  with  its  magnificent 
cathedral  and  its  glorious  memories  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
and  the  triumph  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  to-day  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  The  men,  however,  who  know  Rheims 
and  France  best,  I  mean  the  clergy,  are  far  from  taking  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future.  They  point  out  here  and  there 
most  encouraging  signs  of  a  Catholic  revival,  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen 
in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

In  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  in  a  small 
side-street,  and  in  quarters  that  ill  befit  the  importance  of  the 
work,  some  twenty-seven  men  are  busy  daily,  studying,  writ- 
ing, editing,  answering  inquiries,  and  mailing  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  religious  and  social  questions  of  the  hour.  Ten 
of  the  sixteen  editors  are  priests — nine  of  them  Jesuits,  it  may 
be  whispered — all  of  them  specialists  in  the  departments  they 
have  taken  in  charge.    They  call  the  work  Action  Populaire. 

The  movement  began  in  1903,  inspired  by  a  young  priest, 
M.  Leroy,  who  desired  to  create  a  centre  of  Catholic  social 
propaganda  where  one  might  collect  a  special  library  and  as- 
semble men  competent  to  deal  from  a  Catholic  standpoint  with 
the  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day.  The  atheistic 
government  of  France  does  not  of  course  take  kindly  to  this 
new  agent  of  social  progress.  Its  police  still  pay  occasional 
visits  to  the  Rue  des  Trois-Raisinets,  search  the  desks  of  the 
editors,  interrogate  the  fathers  as  to  whether  they  dare  live 
in  community,  and,  having  confiscated  a  few  papers,  solemnly 
depart.  The  Bishops  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given 
the  work  their  almost  unanimous  approval.  *'  Four  Cardinals, 
fourteen  Archbishops,  and  sixty-six  Bishops,"  so  reads  one  of 
the  brochures,  "  have  testified  their  esteem  for  the  work."  In 
a  letter  dated  8  July,  1909,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  wrote 
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that  the  Holy  Father  was  much  pleased  with  the  Action  Popu- 
laire  and  "  congratulated  all  those  who  labored  in  the  noble 
work  of  defending  and  propagating  the  sound  social  doctrines 
which  are  taught  and  recommended  by  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiflFs  ". 

The  Action  Populaire  would  not  be  known  as  a  society;  it 
is  simply  a  centre  of  social  study  and  of  propaganda.  It  has 
already  collected  a  valuable  library.  One  large  room  devoted 
to  periodical  literature  contains  over  350  current  newspapers 
and  reviews,  among  which  one  may  notice  the  reviews  ex- 
changed with  several  American  universities  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  Washington.  Four  of  the  staff  are  lawyers, 
and  the  others  are  men  of  authority  in  the  branch  of  economics 
which  they  treat.  Although  they  are  always  ready  to  furnish 
information  upon  the  questions  proposed  to  them,  their  great 
work  is  to  edit  a  series  of  popular  studies  on  the  social  ques- 
tions that  are  actually  puzzling  their  countrymen  to-day.  It 
is  not  political  in  its  action  and  believes  more  in  positive  con- 
structive work  than  in  idle  criticism  of  the  present  situation. 
It  refrains  from  irritating  men  by  any  lament  over  the  past. 
It  lives  for  the  future.  It  strives  to  allay  the  prejudice  of  the 
masses  and  to  win  them  for  Christ  by  proving  that  the  Church 
sympathizes  with  them  in  their  hardships  and  is  doing  some- 
thing positive  to  raise  them  up.  While  inviting  men  of  all 
clases  to  cooperate  with  it,  the  Action  Populaire  frankly  pro- 
claims itself  to  be  Roman  Catholic,  that  is,  an  obedient  disciple 
of  the  social  teachings  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  whose  central 
thought  is  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  modem  society  without  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  most  serious  publication  of  the  Action  Populaire  thus 
far  is  a  series  of  annual  social  guides.  The  Guide  Social 
began  in  1904  with  394  pages  and  has  been  issued  each  year 
until  the  present  time.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes will  convince  one  that  they  are  indispensable  to  all  who 
desire  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  social  work  in 
France.  Since  the  year  19 10  there  has  appeared  each  year  an 
Annie  Sociale  Internationale,  a  guide  to  social  activity 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  volume  for  191 2  gfives  us 
about  i,cxx)  pages  of  very  interesting  data  in  reference  to  the 
work  as  it  is  done  in  most  of  the  important  nations  of  the 
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world.  Besides  an  account  in  detail  of  the  social  progress  of 
England,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Annie  Sociale  Interna-' 
iionale  tells  us  of  what  is  being  done  in  Spain,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Argentine,  etc.  Much  of  the  information  is  inaccessible 
otherwise.  The  United  States  receives  good  attention.  Over 
five  thousand  words  cover  our  progress  in  such  questions  as 
that  of  Women  and  Child  Labor,  Industrial  Accidents,  Pro- 
tection in  the  Mines,  the  Growth  of  Socialism,  etc.,  whilst  a 
list  of  the  congresses  held  in  the  United  States  for  social  re- 
form closes  the  account.  Those  who  seek  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  public  hygiene,  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  the 
cost  of  living,  the  growth  of  juvenile  criminality,  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  the  protection  of  young  women  traveling, 
the  white-slave  traffic,  strikes,  labor  legislation,  etc.,  can  find 
much  data  in  these  guides.  In  fact  Father  Cathrein  *  says 
that  **  Germany  has  unfortunately  no  work  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  compared  with  the  Guide  Social.'* 

The  directors  of  the  Action  Populaire  have  turned  their 
best  efforts  toward  the  writing  of  brochures.  Printed  on  32 
pages  and  bound  in  paper  covers,  they  can  be  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  five  cents.  Their  purpose  is  to  popularize  sound 
Catholic  ideas  of  reform.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
work  of  the  society,  if  such  we  may  call  it,  there  have  been 
published  19  brochures  on  such  religious  matters  as  parish 
organization,  men's  retreats,  ecclesiastical  vocations,  and  fre- 
quent Communion.  The  difficulties  of  the  school  question  are 
covered  by  26  brochures  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question, 
the  text-books  condemned  by  the  bishops,  the  normal  school 
problem,  and  the  association  formed  by  parents  to  defend  their 
school  rights.  The  Guide  de  I'^cole  libre,  a  volume  of  some 
227  pages,  gives  the  necessary  information  for  the  legal  es- 
tablishment and  the  proper  management  of  a  parish  school. 
For  those  who  have  formed  study  circles  22  printed  plans  of 
study  are  provided;  while  two  solid  volumes  of  140  and  200 
pages  respectively  give  one  practical  guidance  in  the  work 
of  the  "  Patronage  ",  an  institution  by  which  the  young  folks 
are  guarded  and  guided  after  their  graduation  from  the  prim- 
ary schools. 

^Siimmen  aus  Maria-Loach,  No.  9,  1910,  p.  405. 
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The  greatest  demand  is,  however,  for  literature  on  social 
subjects.  Two  reviews,  one  a  monthly,  Le  Mouvement  Social, 
the  other  a  fortnightly,  La  Revue  de  V Action  Populaire,  cover 
this  field.  A  third  review,  Le  Recrutement  Sacerdotal,  a 
periodical  dealing  with  the  questions  of  vocations  to  the 
priesthood,  seminaries,  etc.,  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  Action  Populaire  since  191 1.  Of  brochures  on  social  sub- 
jects there  are  already  issued  over  350,  signed  by  200  writers 
who  deal  with  every  important  phase  of  the  social  problem. 
Wages,  hours  of  labor,  workingmen's  pensions,  housing  condi- 
tions, insurance,  vacation  colonies  for  children,  the  dangers 
of  alcohol,  the  emigrant  question,  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate, 
social  conditions  in  the  United  States,  accidents,  Sunday  rest, 
the  labor  unions,  the  use  of  the  label  in  the  United  States — 
such  are  a  few  of  the  booklets  which  even  the  enemy  must  buy 
and  read  if  he  wants  accurate  information  on  these  questions. 
Another  series  is  called  the  Actes  Sociaux,  Here  we  find 
grouped  together  the  recent  laws  passed  in  France  with  the 
advantages  which  they  oflFer  the  workingmen.  Professor  Du- 
thoit  of  the  University  of  Lille  presents  a  volume  Vers  V Or- 
ganization Professionnelle,  while  several  other  authors  whose 
names  are  recognized  in  the  literary  world  endeavor  to  guide 
the  trend  of  romance  by  writing  novels  of  Catholic  social  im- 
port. Georges  Goyau,  writing  in  the  Correspondant  for  25 
June,  1912,  says  that  "  about  1,000,000  brochures,  more  than 
60,000  volumes,  over  200,000  almanacs,  and  some  150,000 
pamphlets  have  been  distributed  over  France.  Certainly  a 
flattering  statement  of  nine  years'  work." 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  publications  of  the  Action 
Populaire  does  not  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of 
their  work.  The  task  of  reorganization  in  France  is  continu- 
ally hampered  by  the  special  legal  difficulties  of  the  work. 
The  Action  Populaire  with  its  experience  and  knowledge 
places  itself  at  the  service  of  all.  The  large  mail  handled  and 
the  number  of  letters  answered  daily  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Catholics  are  using  the  opportunity  afforded.  Rheims 
thus  becomes  a  clearing-house  through  which  passes  much  of 
the  matter  of  social  importance  to  Catholics.  Priests  who 
seek  a  lecturer  for  special  occasions  can  find  here  what  they 
desire.    On  several  occasions  a  number  of  priests  have  met  at 
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Rheims  for  the  purpose  of  social  study.  These  "Joum^es 
sacerdotales  "  are  spent  with  the  directors  of  the  Action  Popu- 
laire  in  listening  to  conferences  and  in  study ;  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  several  days  of  such  work  were  offered  to  Catholic 
women.  The  "  Joum^es  feminines  "  are  the  means  used  by 
the  directors  to  form  an  ^lite  among  Catholic  women  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work. 

During  Easter  week,  191 1,  the  second  Congress  of  the 
Action  Populaire  was  held  at  Paris.  For  four  days  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  listened  to  lectures  morning  and  after- 
noon on  such  subjects  as  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  work- 
ingmen  against  socialist  labor  associations,  the  formation  of 
Christian  labor  unions,  the  expediency  of  organizing  Cath- 
olic cooperative  societies  for  the  farmers,  and  syndicalism  in 
its  various  forms.  The  Congress  drew  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. The  Count  de  Mun,  Prof.  Brants  of  Lx)uvain,  Father 
Vermeersch,  Mgr.  Parkinson,  and  Hilaire  Belloc  were  among 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Mgr.  Amette,  in  addressing  the  members  of 
the  Congress,  congratulated  them  and  wished  them  God-speed 
in  "  their  task  of  restoring  the  Christian  social  order  which 
international  socialism  was  everywhere  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy ". 

An  example  of  how  effective  the  results  of  such  a  congress 
may  be  can  be  seen  in  the  meeting  of  Catholic  working-men  at 
Rheims,  August,  191 1.  Some  forty  working-men,  delegates 
selected  and  sincere,  practical  Catholics,  came  to  Rheims  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Action  Populaire,  Their  purpose  was  to 
spend  three  days  with  the  directors,  explain  the  situation  as 
they  knew  it  in  their  own  communities,  and  to  return  home 
with  some  plan  of  action  for  the  union  of  Catholic  working- 
men.  The  formation  of  associations  of  any  kind  is  not  as 
easy  in  France  as  with  us.  The  law  of  the  Revolution  (14 
June,  1 791)  reads  that  "the  suppression  of  all  sorts  of  cor- 
porations of  the  citizens  of  the  same  calling  and  profession 
being  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion, the  reestablishment  of  them  under  any  pretext  or  form 
whatsoever  is  forbidden."  Although  the  law  in  all  its  rigor 
has  been  frequently  amended,  workingmen  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  keep  their  associations  within  the  law.    The  Revo- 
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lution  still  lives  in  France  safe  in  the  hearts  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Thus  the  formation  of  workingmen's  unions,  which  Leo  XIII 
calls  "  the  most  important  of  all "  the  means  for  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problems,  is  constantly  hampered  by  the  law. 
Enlightened  by  the  words  of  the  lecturers  and  strengfthened 
with  God's  grace,  they  returned  to  their  homes  as  apostles  to 
their  fellow-men. 

A  congress  exclusively  for  priests  interested  in  social  work 
was  held  at  Rheims  during  March,  191 2.  An  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Bishops  of  France  to  select  two  priests  from 
each  diocese  for  the  congress.  One-third  of  the  dioceses  re- 
sponded. The  report  of  this  congress  will  be  a  valuable  docu- 
ment for  the  future  historian  of  the  Church  in  France.  What 
a  tale  of  desolation  I  And  yet  what  evident  sig^s  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  second  spring!  No  attempt  was  made  to  impose 
any  definite  program  of  action.  The  Action  Populaire  has 
none  save  that  which  indirectly  arises  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  It  is  rather  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encour- 
ages these  meetings  in  the  belief  that  contact  with  others  will 
give  a  sense  of  solidarity,  prevent  mistakes,  excite  emulation, 
and  cause  those  who  failed  at  first  to  begin  again. 

It  is  not  fair  as  yet  to  compare  the  work  of  the  Action  Popu- 
laire in  Rheims  with  the  magnificent  organization  of  the 
Volksverein  at  Miinchen-Gladbach.  The  Volksverein  is  the 
result  of  at  least  43  years  of  propaganda.  In  1869  ^^  Fulda 
Bishop  von  Ketteler  sounded  the  official  call  to  arms.  The 
Volksverein  dates  from  1890.  To-day  it  numbers  more  than 
700,000  members;  it  has  a  model  building  at  Miinchen-Glad- 
bach, with  a  printing  establishment  and  bindery,  with  a 
library  of  over  31,000  volumes,  a  large  lecture  hall  for  those 
who  take  the  various  Kursus,  with  a  personnel  of  over  150 
workers  in  the  Zentralstelle,  and  a  total  literary  output  for  the 
year  ending  June,  191 1,  of  13,692,375  pieces.  AH  this  is 
magnificent.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Volksverein 
deals  with  a  fervent  Catholic  people  accustomed  to  work  in 
the  Catholic  social  field.  France  to-day  offers  many  diffi- 
culties. Only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  population  is  prac- 
tically Catholic ;  the  individualistic  philosophy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion still  rules  the  majority;  the  old  traditions  of  prejudice 
and  the  new  propaganda  of  atheism  have  many  adherents. 
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But  despite  all — and  admittedly  the  signs  are  not  wanting — 
the  France  of  old  with  its  traditions  of  faith  and  sanctity  will 
reassert  itself.  The  lights  in  the  heavens  were  not  extin- 
guished; they  were  only  beclouded.  The  dissipation  of  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  is  the  work  of  the  Action 
Populaire. 

Andrew  Byrne. 
St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HETBIOAL  TEAVSLATIOH  OF  FSALHS  28,  28,  44. 
Psalm  23. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  its  fullness, 
The  world  and  its  dwellers  vast, 
For  He  hath  founded  it  on  the  seas, 
On  the  floods  hath  made  it  fast. 

Oh  I  who  shall  ascend  to  His  mountain? 
In  His  holy  place,  who  stand? 
The  innocent  and  the  clean  of  heart. 
The  righteous  and  pure  of  hand. 

Who  seeks  not  His  pleasure  in  follies. 
Nor  joyeth  in  vanity : 

Who  hath  not  wronged  his  neighbor's  cause. 
Nor  sworn  him  deceitfully. 

He  shall  blessing  receive,  and  favor, 
From  the  Lord,  his  Father,  friend; 
And  mercy  from  God,  his  Saviour  God, 
Shall  follow  him  to  the  end. 

For  of  such  is  the  generation 

Of  them  that  love  Him  best. 

That,  of  Jacob's  God,  e*er  seek  the  face, — 

His  offspring  true  and  blest 

(Selah.) 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  portals  I 
Ye  ancient  doors,  begin 
To  be  uplift,  that  He  the  King 
May,  glorious,  enter  in! 
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Who  is  this  King  of  glory 
Whose  coming  ye  await? 
He  is  the  strong  and  mighty  Lord — 
The  Lord  in  battle  great 

Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes! 
Be  raised,  ye  doors  of  oldl 
That,  entering  in,  all  glorious, 
Your  King  ye  may  behold. 

Who  is  this  King  of  glory? 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  He — 
The  glorious  ELing  of  Sabaoth, 
Who  reigns  eternally. 

E.  C.  D. 


Psalm  28. 

Approach  to  the  Lord,  O  ye  angels  of  light! 
Bring  Him  your  victims,  your  gifts  in  His  sight 
Publish  His  glory:  acknowledge  His  might 

Honor  and  homage  His  blessed  Name  pay; 

In  the  courts  of  His  splendor,  adore  Him,  to-day: 

In  vesture  of  holiness,  festal  array. 

His  marvelous  voice  on  the  waters  ye  hear: 

The  God  of  all  majesty  thunders  a-near; 

On  floods  of  great  waters  the  Lord  doth  appear. 

Almigthy  His  voice — ^it  is  pregnant  with  power — 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  strength  of  His  hour 
Is  majesty's  self ;  'tis  the  Deity's  dower. 

His  word  shatters  cedars ;  He  crushes  them  small : 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  towering  tall. 
The  voice  of  their  Maker  demolishes  all. 

He  beats  them  to  earth,  as  He  slays  the  small  beast 
That  grazes  on  Lebanon's  height  for  its  feast — 
Destroying  the  mightiest  e'en  as  the  least 

Yet  Israel  fears  not  His  scourge  or  His  scorn ; 
Stands  firm  the  Belov'd,  while  the  mighty  ones  mourn; 
He  is  strong  and  untamed  as  the  young  unicorn. 
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God's  voice  cleaves  the  lightning:  the  forked  flames  begin; 

The  desert  is  shaken  with  furious  din, 

The  desert  of  Ouadesh — ^the  wildness  of  Zin. 

The  roar  of  His  thundering  filling  their  lair. 

The  hinds  calve  in  terror — the  woods  are  stripped  bare ; 

While  "  Glory  to  God  I  "  cries  creation  in  prayer. 

Of  old,  in  the  Flood,  He  hath  made  His  abode: 

On  the  crest  of  the  torrents,  triumphant,  He  rode, 

Judge  and  King  then  enthroned — ^reigns  forever  our  God  I 

He  will  strengthen  His  people,  and  make  them  increase, 
From  all  the  assaults  of  their  foes  grant  release: 
He  will  guard  them  from  evil  and  bless  them  with  peace. 

E.  C.  D. 


Psalm  44. 

My  heart  wells  forth  its  gladsome  theme, 

My  works  are  for  a  King : 
My  tongue  a  scribe's  skiird  pen  doth  seem, 

Swift  message  uttering. 

More  beauteous  than  the  sons  of  men — 

Fairer  art  thou  than  they: 
Grace  on  thy  lips  is  pour'd.    Therefore^ 

Hath  God  blest  thee  for  aye. 

Gird  thou  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 

Most  mighty  warrior  I 
Thy  glory  and  thy  majesty, 

Gird  on,  O  conqueror! 

Victoriously  bend  thy  bow, 

In  beauty  prospering — 
Thy  chariot  drive,*  valiant  on. 

And  prove  thyself  a  king. 

In  virtue's  holy  cause  give  fight 

For  innocence  oppressed: 
And  champion  the  outraged  right 

Of  lowly  ones  distressed. 
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And  let  thy  right  hand  wondrous  guide; 

Sharp  be  thine  ev*ry  dart 
(While  peoples  *neath  thy  prowess  fall), 

Within  thy  foemen's  heart! 

Almighty  God !  Thy  throne  divine 

Forever  shall  endure; 
Of  equity,  the  sceptre  Thine, 

And  of  Thy  Kingdom  sure. 

Thou  lovest  justice,  hatest  sin ; 

Therefore,  hath  God,  thy  God 
With  oil  of  gladness  thee  anoint. 

Above  thy  fellows  proud. 

Thy  robes  breathe  cassia,  stacte,  m3rrrh : 

And  thou  shalt  gladdened  be 
With  music  of  sweet  strings  from  out 

Temples  of  ivory. 

Kings'  daughters  on  thee,  honored,  wait: 

At  thy  right  hand,  behold ! 
The  queen  stands,  clad  in  varied  robes, 

With  diadem  of  gold. 

Hearken,  O  daughter !    See,  O  bride  t 

Thine  ear  bend  to  thy  spouse; 
Forget  all  those  to  thee  allied, 

Forget  thy  father's  house. 

And  in  thy  beauty,  shall  the  king 

Delight.    He  is  thy  Lord ; 
Oh !  bow  before  Him  worshipping, 

Who  is  by  all  adored. 

Daughters  of  Tyre  bringing  gifts, 

Shall  thee  with  presents  greet; 
The  richest  of  the  nation  shall 

Thy  favor  loud  entreat. 

All-splendid  throned,  within  the  wall. 

The  queen  sits  like  a  star; 
With  'broideries  of  shining  gold 

Her  garments  fringM  are. 
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In  divers  colors,  rich  arrayed, 

They  bring  her  to  the  King: 
While  virgins,  her  companion  maids, 

Her  steps  are  following. 

Rejoicing,  they  are  guided  in, 

With  exultation  great 
Into  thy  palace,  led,  O  King  1 

Into  thy  palace-gate. 

Thy  sons  shall  fill  thy  sires'  steady 

Who,  from  their  royal  birth, 
Shall  be  by  thee  establish^ 

Princes  o*er  all  the  earth. 

In  ev'ry  generation,  they 

Shall  celebrate  thy  name: 
All  men  shall  give  thee  thanks  for  aye 

And  everlasting  fame! 

E.  C.  D. 


EXA00EBATI0H8  IN  DEVOTIOHAL  TEBMHTOLOGT. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Without  wishing  to  give  offence  to  the  zealous  conductors 
of  a  literary  organ  which  represents  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
devotions  in  modern  times,  I  feel  urged  to  remonstrate  in  the 
name  of  numerous  fellow  priests  against  the  exaggerated  ex- 
pressions occasionally  adopted  by  the  prompters  of  popular 
practices  of  piety,  in  the  periodicals  which  they  make  the 
vehicle  of  their  propaganda.  I  have  seen  so  often  the  effect  of 
language  like  the  following  that  it  seemed  to  me  an  occasion 
for  getting  the  subject  before  priests  generally.  The  subjoined 
lines  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  from  the  191 3  Sacred  Heart 
Calendar,  published  by  the  New  York  office  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer.  As  they  are  featured  over  an  entire  page  and 
in  special  type,  they  are  no  doubt  carefully  written  and  con- 
sidered very  fine. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  our  Lady's  breast  was  the  pulpit  from 
which  our  Lord  did — yes,  and  does — His  preaching,  that  His 
Blessed  Mother's  influence  colored  all  His  divine  dealings  with  men. 
She  and  He  were  one  in  mind  and  heart  and  deed.    His  hand  when 
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raised  to  bless,  then  and  alwa)rs,  was  supported  by  hers.  Those  who 
would  be  His  brothers  must  be  her  children.  She  was  our  co- 
redemptrix,  one  with  Him  in  the  suffering  and  death  that  bought 
our  salvation.  From  the  Cross  He  gave  her  to  us  as  the  most  sacred 
of  all  beings,  a  real  mother.  All  grace  comes  to  us  but  through  her. 
Their  doctrine  concerning  her  has  invariably  exposed  all  heresies. 
All  true  Catholics  are  known  by  their  devotion  to  Mary.  "To 
think  of  her  is  to  praise  God." 

Catholics,  if  you  would  take  an  absolutely  sure  way  of  pleasing 
the  Son,  try  to  please,  honor  and  serve  His  Mother,  be  devoted  to 
her  in  word  and  work,  imitate  her. 

And  fly  instinctively  to  her  in  distress.  He  could  not  refuse  Hia 
Blessed  Mother  at  Cana,  and  now  no  one  ever  asks  her  help  in  vain. 

During  ten  years'  experience  in  giving  missions  to  non- 
Catholics,  I  found  that  no  small  amount  of  their  misconcep- 
tions of  Catholic  doctrines,  and  their  consequent  prejudice 
against  the  Church,  came  from  the  extravagant  language  in 
which  some  Catholic  writers  indulge  when  stating  Catholic 
truths  or  making  theological  deductions  from  them.  A  quaint 
saying  of  an  old  priest  was  that  the  Blessed  Mother  and  the 
Pope  were  among  the  many  good  people  who  might  often 
say,  **  Save  me  from  my  friends  I  " 

Now  doubtless,  if  properly  understood,  as  the  writer  in  the 
Calendar  intentioned,  the  lines  are  quite  correct  But  how 
many  will  get  his  sense  when  they  compare  his  statement: 
"  She  was  our  co-redemptrix,"  with  the  inspired  text:  "  There 
is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  of  God  and  men,  the  man  Jesus 
Christ  who  gave  himself  a  redemption  for  all."  (i  Tim. 
2:5-6.)  The  Calendar  writer's  context  can  hardly  be  said 
to  relieve  the  confusion  of  the  untrained  or  non-Catholic 
reader:  "She  was  .  .  .  one  with  Him  in  the  suffering  and 
death  that  brought  our  salvation."  Her  maternal  sympathy 
made  her  suffer  in  His  sufferings  and  her  love  for  Him  made 
her  love  us  and  desire  our  salvation,  since  such  was  His  will. 
In  these  and  many  other  ways,  doubtless,  Mary  was  united 
with  Christ  in  His  suffering  and  death.  But  was  it  not  the 
union  of  the  divine  nature  with  His  human  nature  that  gave 
His  sufferings  the  value  to  purchase  our  salvation?  H  she 
was  not  one  with  Him  in  this  way,  is  it  formally  true  to  say 
that  she  was  one  with  Him  in  the  death  that  bought  our  sal- 
vation— and  so  is  our  co-redemptrix? 
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One  might  question  also  the  exact  sense  of  the  assertion 
that  "  His  Blessed  Mother's  influence  colored  all  His  divine 
dealings  with  men  " ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  poetic  expres- 
sion of  the  same  idea  which  makes  of  Our  Lady's  breast  the 
pulpit  from  which  Christ  preaches. 

One  might  ask  why  the  writer  insists  on  the  word  **  real " 
before  mother,  since  this  one  adjective  of  many  others,  seems 
to  challenge  a  scrutiny  which  in  the  present  case  many  will 
think  it  cannot  stand.  To  ask  one  more  question,  out  of  sev- 
eral that  could  still  be  asked:  If  "the  most  sacred  of  all 
beings  "  is  a  real  mother — even  Mary,  in  what  words  will  a 
writer  speak  of  that  which  is  really  divine? 

It  may  be  said  that  these  phrases  are  the  winged  words  of 
the  poets  of  sunny  Italy  or  even  of  the  saints  of  the  ages  of 
faith.  America  in  191 3  is  dull  of  vision  and  cold  of  faith  and 
prosaic  of  character.  She  must  learn  to  walk  before  she  can 
soar.  She  must  be  taught  the  A  B  C  of  the  Catechism  before 
she  can  appreciate  the  glory  of  mystic  thought 

There  is  finally  no  field  or  call  for  such  subtle  suppositions 
as  serve  little  more  purpose  than  to  record  and  convey  vague 
ideas;  nor  for  the  awkward  champion  who  promotes  contro- 
versy instead  of  honor.  In  the  present  state  of  our  country, 
when  instruction  is  needed  and  minds  are  receptive,  it  seems 
a  good  rule  for  popular  writers  to  state  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  unequivocal  language,  free  from  the  paradoxes 
which  apologists  must  waste  years  in  explaining  away,  and  so 
plain  that  the  ordinary  mind  cannot  help  but  understand  it 
properly. 

Apostolate. 


ABOUT  01TB  SEHIirABIES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  suggestion  of  "  Connatus  "  in  the  December  number  of 
your  Review,  must,  I  am  sure,  have  struck  a  sympathetic  note 
in  many  a  priest's  soul.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  one  compares 
the  last  generation  of  priests  with  the  more  modem  product 
of  our  Seminaries  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
two  classes.  The  young  men  are  probably  more  polished 
("neatly  varnished",  one  of  my  old  neighbors  would  say). 
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They  wear  better  and  smarter  clothes,  and  not  only  more 
purple  but  all  colors  when  on  vacation;  and  they  know  a  bit 
more  about  German  rationalism  and  Wellhausen  and  the 
opera  and  baseball  and  railroad  time-tables  and  sunmier- 
resorts.  They  use  automobiles  and  carriages  where  the  old 
men  still  walk,  and  they  need  improved  bath-tubs  and  per- 
fimiery,  and  all  kinds  of  breakfast  foods.  But  they  are  not 
as  efficient  in  the  church,  nor  as  sympathetic  on  sick-calls. 
They  preach  flashy  sermons  or  talk  against  time  where  simple 
catechetical  lessons  would  be  more  beneficial.  The  old  people 
have  not  the  same  confidence  in  their  judgment,  and  if  they 
are  popular  it  is  more  often  with  the  young,  especially  with 
girls  and  the  "  sporty  "  among  the  young  men.  They  are  as 
a  rule  of  the  frivolous  type,  noisy  and  undignified,  out  of 
keeping  with  their  profession.  Their  reading  is  confined  to 
the  newspapers  and  a  light  sort  of  trash  which  respectable 
and  thinking  men  would  not  be  proud  to  display. 

I  think  all  this  is  to  be  traced  to  a  gradual  abandoning  of 
the  old  religious  standards  which  the  Sulpicians  and  the  Ob- 
lates  maintained.  We  are  getting  modem  training  without 
spiritual  training,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  pity  that  the 
religious  are  being  replaced  by  the  secular  clergy  as  directors 
in  our  Seminaries.  It  may  work  here  and  there  where  the 
priests  in  the  Seminary  live  under  a  sort  of  common  rule  and 
are  managed  by  a  man  of  superior  character  and  unusual  spir- 
itual influence.  But  such  men  are  few.  With  the  average 
priest  the  rectorship  of  the  Seminary  becomes  a  step  to  pro- 
motion which  he  is  made  conscious  of  and  which  makes  him 
look  for  popularity  at  the  cost  of  higher  convictions. 

But  what  one  misses  in  the  young  clergy,  and  it  is  to  that  I 
want  to  draw  attention  mostly,  is  that  sturdy  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  that  earnestness  and  simple  devotion  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  which  was  the  standing  characteristic  of 
the  older  Irish  and  German  priests,  whom  our  people  loved 
and  revered,  despite  the  little  roughnesses  and  external  faults 
which  could  never  destroy  the  confidence  of  their  parishioners 
in  them.  Who  thinks  of  applying  the  endearing  name  of 
"soggarth  aroon"  to  our  boisterous  young  assistants  who 
talk  like  machines  and  grumble  at  any  duty  that  takes  them 
out  of  their  smooth  tracks  or  does  not  promise  to  pay?    There 
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are  certainly  many  exceptions ;  but  they  are  not  the  product  of 
our  Seminaries,  I  think,  but  the  result  of  the  Seminaries  still 
conducted  by  Order  men  or  in  the  old  countries. 

I  suppose  I  do  not  have  to  give  my  name  for  publication, 
in  fact  I  would  rather  see  the  discussion  carried  on  by 
priests  whose  standing  could  give  weight  and  influence  to  their 
words  in  the  Review.    I  am  only  Pastor  Fogy. 


THE  TITLE  "VEEY  EEVEEEUD". 

Qu,  I  see  that  in  most  Eastern  Dioceses  and  in  a  large  number 
of  Western  ones  the  Deans  are  called  Very  Reverend,  while  the 
Consultors  are  called  Reverend.  This  is  undoubtedly  incorrect 
The  Consultors  take  the  place  of  Canons  and  hold  a  higher  office 
than  Deans.  In  the  Provincial  Council  of  Milwaukee,  which  then 
included  the  Province  of  St.  Paul,  the  order  of  precedence  was  offi- 
cially established:  1.  Vicar  General  and  President  of  the  Provincial 
Seminary;  2.  Consultors;  3.  Deans;  4.  Professors  in  Provincial 
Seminary;  5.  Pastors;  6.  Assistants.  The  title  Very  Reverend  is  very 
loosely  applied,  when  given  to  Deans — which  is  probably  correct — 
and  not  given  to  Diocesan  Consultors. 

Resp.  "  Administrators  of  vacant  dioceses,  vicars  general, 
provosts,  archpriests,  canons  of  cathedral  chapters,  heads  and 
provincials  of  religious  orders,  and  priors  are  by  right  entitled 
to  the  appellation  Very  Reverend.  By  courtesy  some  others, 
such  as  priors  of  monasteries  over  which  abbots  preside,  rec- 
tors and  local  superiors  of  religious  houses,  presidents  or 
heads  of  higher  seminaries,  are  properly  addressed  Very  Rev- 
erend.  Doctors  of  divinity  or  of  law,  vicars  forane  or  rural 
deans,  presidents  of  colleges,  diocesan  consultors,  examiners 
of  the  clergy,  chancellors  or  secretaries  of  a  diocese,  fiscal 
procurators  and  others,  along  with  simple  priests,  have  no 
claim  to  be  styled  Very  Reverend,'*  * 


ROMAN  OOSSIP  Ain)  ROHAN  DEOBEES. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  (28  January,  1912)  the  S. 
Congregation  of  Rites  published  a  Monitum,  addressed  to  the 
Bishops  (Ordinaries)  of  the  Catholic  world,  to  the  effect  that 
so-called  rescripts,  official  notices,  responses  (  concessions,  dec- 

^  Baart,  Tht  Roman  Court,  p.  aSl. 
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larations,  privileges,  or  announcements  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever) purporting  to  issue  from  said  Congregation  have  neither 
force  nor  value,  unless  they  bear  the  signatures  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Prefect  of  the  Congregation  and  the  Secretary  (or  Sub- 
stitute) of  the  same.  Moreover,  such  authoritative  declara- 
tions are  to  be  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  the  Acta  Aposiolicae  Sedis,  If  they  do  not  appear 
there,  they  are  either  not  authentic  or  not  of  general  appli- 
cation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  those  to  whom  Roman 
legislation  is  an  item  of  conscientious  observance.  Despite 
the  care  of  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  suppress  factitious 
and  pretended  agencies  of  Roman  information,  there  are  not 
a  few  members  of  a  "  reptile  "  press  as  well  as  reporters  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  furnish  "  news "  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  anticipate  official  publication  or  even  action  by  en- 
larging upon  or  interpreting  for  themselves  shreds  of  infor- 
mation obtained  somehow  from  menials  in  the  antechambers 
of  the  prefects  and  secretaries  of  the  S.  Congregations.  Thus 
there  is  as  a  rule  some  basis  of  truth  in  the  premature  cable 
reports  that  give  life  and  advertisement  to  our  newspaper 
agents.  Money  is  as  effective  with  the  average  Roman  as  it 
is  with  the  average  American,  and  ceteris  paribus  the  wealth- 
ier news  agencies  get  nearer  as  a  rule  to  the  source  of  correct 
information  than  the  correspondents  of  our  more  Catholic  but 
more  economical  journals. 

Nevertheless  the  large  news-gathering  associations  are  not 
more  reliable  in  what  concerns  the  exact  terms  of  much  of 
their  information.  Hence  when  the  New  York  Press  Associa- 
tion publishes  a  cable  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Father  is 
about  to  issue  a  decree  permitting  "  motion  pictures  "  to  be 
displayed  in  the  churches,  it  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  question  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Rome,  and  that  it  received  some  discussion  in 
which  it  was  argued  that,  if  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  re- 
moved, the  church  kept  well-lighted,  and  separate  sections  of 
the  church  were  assigned  to  the  men  and  the  women,  the 
danger  of  abuse  or  scandal  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Such  a  discussion,  however,  and  the  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion of  some  one  present  that  the  Holy  Father  might  regard 
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the  argument  favorably,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  probable 
issuance  of  a  decree  permitting  "moving-picture"  exhibitions 
in  our  churches.  Much  less  does  it  authorize  the  announce- 
ment that  "the  Holy  Father  permits  motion  pictures  in 
churches  ". 

Similarly,  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  magazines  at  times  pub- 
lish decisions  or  answers  to  questions  and  doubts  by  an  offi- 
cial of  one  or  other  of  the  Roman  Congregations.  These  com- 
munications usually  issue  from  the  headquarters  or  secretar- 
iate of  the  Congregation,  and  have  the  force  either  of  a  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  law,  or  the  special  application  of  a 
privilege  to  the  locality  or  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
But  they  cannot  justly  be  quoted  as  enactments  or  pronounce- 
ments for  the  Church  at  large.  For  this  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  the  terms  of  the  law  or  the  exemption  be  general, 
but  likewise  that  they  be  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
Apostolic  See. 

Much  that  appears  in  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  has  indeed 
no  general  application,  but  is  published  as  a  matter  of  record 
simply ;  but  no  general  law  or  interpretation  has  binding  force 
unless  it  is  given  in  its  pages. 


OATHOLIO  STTJDEHTfl  AT  THE  UinVEEBITY  OP  OALIPOBUIA. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Riordan  established  a  Catholic  hall  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. During  those  years,  the  hall  has  exerted  a  remark- 
able and  gradually  increasing  influence  on  the  student  life  of 
the  University.  This  is  noticeable  especially  in  the  more  fre- 
quent attendance  at  Mass  and  Holy  Communion  and  greater 
loyalty  to  religious  truth  on  the  part  of  Catholic  students; 
and  in  a  better  understanding  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sity public. 

During  the  year  1911-12  there  were  registered  at  Newman 
Hall  (counting  only  those  who  have  remained  the  whole  year) 
257  Catholic  students.  Of  these,  63  were  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; 40  from  Berkeley;  23  from  Oakland;  11  from  Los  An- 
geles ;  99  from  other  towns  in  California,  and  2 1  from  outside 
the  State  of  California.     Classified  according  to  the  courses 
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of  study,  they  are  divided  as  follows:  15  in  Agriculture,  3  in 
Architecture,  12  in  Civil  Engineering,  i  in  Chemistry,  12  in 
Commerce,  i  in  Electrical  Engineering,  7  in  Law,  17  in  Let- 
ters, 20  in  Mechanics,  6  in  Medicine,  10  in  Mining,  48  in 
Natural  Science,  2  in  Pharmacy,  i  in  Dentistry,  102  in  Social 
Science, 

Religious  Services. 
Throughout  the  year,  Holy  Mass  was  offered  in  the  chapel 
every  weekday  morning  at  7.15  and  on  Sunday  mornings  at 
7.30  and  10.30,  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
given  at  $  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Sermons  having 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  students  were  preached 
every  Sunday.  Eight  adults  were  received  into  the  Church 
and  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  to  four- 
teen. From  22  October  to  29  October  the  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Burke  and  the  Rev.  Bertrand  L.  Conway,  Paulist  Fathers 
from  New  York,  conducted  a  mission  in  the  students'  chapel. 
The  exercises  of  the  mission  were  well  attended,  not  only  by 
Catholic  but  also  by  non-Catholic  students  and  professors  of 
the  University.  Beginning  on  12  April,  the  Forty  Hours'  De- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  held  in  the  chapel.  On 
Low  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  "  Forty  Hours  "  over  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Newman  Club  received  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Lectures  and  Conferences. 
In  addition  to  the  sermons  on  Sundays,  the  chaplains  gave 
lectures  and  conferences  on  two  days  of  the  week  throughout 
the  college  terms.  Addresses  were  given  in  the  hall  during 
the  year  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Riordan,  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  the  Right  Reverend  D.  J.  O'Con- 
nell.  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Cantwell,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Miss  Lucy  Sprague 
(Dean  of  Women  in  the  University),  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Ranmi,  the  Rev.  Zephyrin  Englehart,  O.F.M.,  and  Prof. 
George  D.  Louderback. 

Library. 
The  library  at  present  contains  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  books.     These  books  are  well  selected  and  are,  for  the 
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most  party  indispensable;  but  so  small  a  library  must  neces- 
sarily be  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  institution.  Fre- 
quently during  the  last  few  months  we  have  received  commu- 
nications from  different  parts  of  the  state  asking  permission 
to  consult  in  Newman  Hall  Library  authoritative  books  of 
reference  in  Church  History,  Catholic  Philosophy,  and  kindred 
subjects.  Unfortunately  in  many  cases  we  have  been  obliged 
to  answer  that  the  books  desired  were  not  yet  in  our  library. 
We  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  we  may  soon 
have  a  library  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  work. 

The  Alumni  Council. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  work  at  New- 
man Hall  has  been  the  substantial  growth  of  the  Alumni 
Council  of  the  Newman  Club,  This  organization  was  formed 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  composed  principally  of 
Catholic  graduates  of  the  university.  Former  students  who 
have  attended  the  university  for  at  least  one  year  are  ad- 
mitted as  associate  members.  The  object  of  the  organization 
is  to  form  a  closer  union  among  the  Catholic  graduates  and 
students  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Newman  Club. 

The  Hall  as  a  Centre  for  Other  Work. 

Newman  Hall  has  been  of  service  in  many  other  ways  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned.  It  has  afforded  a  place  for 
quiet  study  and  needed  recreation.  The  temporal  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students  has  been  kept  in  mind. 
They  have  been  assisted  in  arranging  their  courses  of  study; 
suitable  boarding  places  have  been  secured  for  many;  profit- 
able occupation  has  been  obtained  for  those  who  earn  their 
way  while  in  the  University ;  individual  instruction  in  religion 
has  been  given  to  not  a  few ;  and  the  Hall  has  served  in  gen- 
eral as  a  bureau  of  information  on  Catholic  questions.  The 
reading  room  and  library  have  been  open  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents daily  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening.  Regulation  bowling  alleys,  a  billiard  table  and 
pool  table  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  have  been  in 
use  every  afternoon  and  evening.  An  entertainment,  a  re- 
ception, or  a  musical  has  been  held  at  least  once  a  month 
throughout  the  year.     Plans  are  being  made  to  render  the 
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Hall  of  Still  greater  service  to  the  students  during  the  year 
191 2- 1 3.  Many  courses  of  lectures  and  conferences  are  being 
arranged.  The  subjects  and  dates  of  these  lectures  and  con- 
ferences are  announced  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  university.  A  series 
of  mission  sermons  and  lectures  is  given  periodically  mornings 
and  evenings  of  the  week.  The  morning  services  begin  at 
half-past  six  o'clock,  and  the  evening  services  at  half-past 
seven. 

Newman  Club. 

The  Newman  Club  is  the  Catholic  student  organization  of 
the  University.  Catholic  students  registered  in  the  University 
are  expected  to  affiliate  with  this  organization.  The  dues 
are  $1  a  term.  These  dues,  collected  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Newman  Club,  pay  merely  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  re- 
ceptions and  entertainments  held  by  the  students.  No  stu- 
dents live  in  Newman  Hall,  nor  are  there  any  dormitories  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  The  building  is  taken  up  entirely 
by  a  chapel,  two  reading  rooms,  and  a  large  reception  room, 
and  a  library. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lantry  O'Neill,  C.S.P.,  is  the  regular 
chaplain  of  the  Hall. 


THE  FBATEB  ''OBBEOBO  TE"  AFTEB  MASS. 

As  the  prayer  **  Obsecro  Te,  dulcissime  Jesu,"  which  by  a 
recent  decree  of  the  Holy  Father  (29  August,  191 2)  has  been 
specially  recommended  to  priests,  is  wrongly  printed  (the 
words  "  mihi  ablutio  omnium  delictorum  meorum ;  mors  tua 
sit"  are  omitted  in  the  London  edition)  in  the  latest  Eng- 
lish edition  of  our  Raccolia  (Burns  &  Oates),  we  give  here 
the  correct  version  of  the  same  according  to  the  authentic  text 
published  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  (Section 
of  Indulgences)  : 

"  Obsecro  te,  dulcissime  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  ut  Passio  tua 
sit  mihi  virtus,  qua  muniar,  protegar  atque  defendar;  vulnera 
tua  sint  mihi  cibus  potusque,  quibus  pascar,  inebrier  atque 
delecter:  aspersio  sanguinis  tui  sit  mihi  ablutio  omnium  de- 
lictorum meorum:  mors  tua  sit  mihi  gloria  sempiterna.    In  his 
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sit  mihi  rejectio,  exsultatio,  sanitas  et  dulcedo  cordis  mei.    Qui 
vivis  et  regnas  in  saecula  saeculorum.    Amen/* 

Priests  who,  after  celebrating  Mass,  recite  (on  their 
knees,  if  possible)  this  prayer,  obtain  remission  of  the  defects 
and  faults  committed  through  human  frailty  during  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  The  indulgence  of  three  years  attached  by  Pope 
Pius  IX,  II  December,  1846,  to  the  same  prayer  is  confirm^i 


THE  "THBEE  DATS"  OF  THE  FOETT  HOUBB'  DEVOTIOH. 

Qu,  It  is  stated  by  some  that  in  order  to  gain  the  plenary  indul- 
gence of  the  Forty  Hours  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment exposed  fully  forty  hours.  They  accordingly  open  the  Expo- 
sition ceremonies  at  6  A.  M.  on  two  days,  and  close  the  devotion  at 
9  P.  M.  On  the  third  day  the  Exposition  begins  at  6  A.  M.  and 
closes  at  4  P.  M.  An  archbishop  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  the  custom  of  reposing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during 
the  night  is  simply  a  privilege,  and  that  the  hours  are  to  be  counted 
as  including  the  night.  If  that  be  the  case  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  for  beginning  the  Exposition  as  early  as  is  usually  done  in 
our  churches.  S.  K. 

Resp,  The  Clementine  Instruction  which  requires  as  a  con- 
dition for  granting  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Forty  Hours' 
Adoration,  that  the  devotion  continue  uninterruptedly  for 
forty  hours,  is  not  binding  outside  the  city  of  Rome.  For 
other  localities  the  Ordinary  is  expected  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  devotion  so  as  to  follow  as  far  as 
possible  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Instruction.  As  it  is 
generally  inconvenient  to  continue  the  prayer  during  the 
night,  the  custom  of  exposing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  some 
hours  on  each  of  three  successive  days,  so  as  to  cover  the  forty 
hours,  prevails  nearly  everywhere. 

This  period  of  forty  hours,  however,  is  not  to  be  abbreviated 
or  lengthened,  at  least  substantially,  at  the  option  of  pastors 
or  bishops,  if  the  indulgence  is  to  be  gained.  The  archbishop 
whose  authority  is  cited  was  most  likely  misunderstood.  St 
Charles,  in  his  Decrees  for  the  Church  of  Milan,  lays  down 
the  rule  that  where  the  devotion  cannot  be  continuously  ob- 
served for  forty  hours,  the  bishop  is  to  see  that  the  number 
of  hours  be  supplied  during  the  day :  "  inter  diu  compensetur 
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continenti  orandi  spatio"  {Act.  EccL  Medial,  P.  I,  Cone. 
Prov.  IV,  p.  1 1 8).  The  same  decree  prohibits  the  needless 
protraction :  "  praefinito  illo  quadraginta  horanim  tempore, 
nee  vero  diutius,  oratio  celebretur." 

As  to  the  time  for  beginning  and  ending  the  devotion  on 
each  of  the  three  days,  the  convenience  of  the  people  is  of  first 
consideration,  since  the  indulgence  is  granted  for  their  benefit 
Holy  Communion  can  of  course  be  given  at  any  hour,  even 
when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  actually  exposed.  But  the 
visit  of  adoration  must  be  made  during  the  actual  Exposition. 


HAT  TEE  ABSOLUnOV  BE  GBAETED  BOLEMELT  AFTEB  A  LOW 
BEQITIEM  MASS? 

Qu.  Is  it  permitted  to  chant  the  Absolution  after  a  low  Requiem 
Mass? 

Resp.  Yes,  according  to  an  affirmative  ruling  of  the  S. 
Congregation  of  Rites,  in  answer  to  the  question :  "  an  liceat 
sacerdoti  canere  post  Missam  privatam  Responsorium  Libera 
me,  Domine,  aut  quid  simile,  pro  Defunctis,  praesente  vel  ab- 
sente  cadavere?"     (S.  R.  C,  28  March,  1908.) 
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EEOEHT  BIBLE  BTUDT. 

1.  Old  Teatament  Introdaotion.  After  scanning  Holzhey's  new 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament/  one  is  amazed  at 
its  boldness  and  readily  understands  why  the  Consistorial 
Congregation,  26  June,  191 2,*  speedily  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  work  in  seminaries,  even  for  consultation.  To  the  Penta- 
teuch 54  pages  are  given;  and  yet  to  the  authentic  interpre- 
tation thereof,  not  a  line !  The  Biblical  Commission  is  simply 
ignored.  The  student  is  not  told  even  the  bare  fact  that  that 
Commission  twice  (27  June,  1906;  30  June,  1909)  issued  au- 
thentic decisions  bearing  upon  the  Pentateuch.  Moreover, 
the  double  Isaias  is  defended  against  the  Biblical  Commis- 
sion's decision  of  29  June,  1908.  The  Messianic  value  of  Is. 
40-66  is  denied;  these  chapters  are  interpreted  about  the 
present  and  not  the  future;  about  Cyrus  and  not  the  Christ. 
The  composition  of  Jonas  is  set  at  between  400  and  300  B.  C. 
Lamentations  are  denied  to  Jeremias.  That  such  a  book  has 
been  published  for  the  use  of  seminarians  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  need  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation  to  back  up  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Biblical  Commission — especially  when  we  find 
that  such  a  review  as  Biblische  Zeitschrift  (1912,  page  289) 
favors  the  book. 

2.  Old  Testament  Oommentary.  a.  The  International  Critical 
Commentary  has  completed  the  Minor  Prophets  in  three  vol- 
umes.* In  the  second  volume.  Professor  Smith  interprets 
Micah,  Zephania,  and  Nahum.  For  his  work  on  Micah,  he 
has  used  some  of  the  material  left  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  R. 
Harper,  who  was  to  have  edited  that  prophet  for  the  series. 
Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  gives  only  28  pages  to  Habakkuk — 
rather  a  contrast  to  the  360  pages  of  metrical,  textual,  and 

'^  KurtMgef€istes  Lehrbuch  der  spetiellen  Einleitung  in  das  alU  Tesiam*nt, 
von  Dr.  Karl  Holzhey,  Professor  in  Freising.     (Paderbom,  191a.) 

•  Sec  Acta  Aposiolicae  Sedis,  16  Aug.,  191a. 

^  Amos  and  Hosea,  by  William  Rainey  Harper,  1905;  Micah,  Zephaniah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadaiah  and  Joel,  by  John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  William 
Hayes  Ward,  and  Julius  A.  Bewer,  191 1;  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and 
Jonah,  by  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  and  J.  A.  Bewer,  191a. 
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critical  notes  of  Prof.  Smith.  Obadiah  and  Joel  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Prof.  Bewer  and  receive  140  pages.  The  locust  plague 
in  Joel  is  admitted  to  be  fact-narrative.  This  admission  is 
refreshing.  Indeed  Professor  Bewer  not  rarely  defends  tra- 
ditional and  conservative  views.  For  instance,  he  scouts 
Winckler's  theory  of  a  post-exilic  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
about  500  B.  C,  and  considers  that  the  Edomites  burned  the 
Temple  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  the  people  of  Judea 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  anti-Edomite  prophesies  and  allu- 
sions point  to  Edomite  aggressions  at  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, 587-6  B.  C.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  series  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Tufts  College,  gives  79  pages  to 
Haggai  and  282  to  Zechariah ;  Malachi  is  treated  by  J.  M.  P. 
Smith,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
Chicago  University,  in  88  pages;  Jonah  by  Professor  Bewer 
in  65. 

The  latter,  as  we  might  expect,  takes  the  story  of  Jonas  as 
a  fairy-tale.  "  It  is  all  passing  strange.  We  are  in  wonder- 
land. Surely  this  is  not  the  record  of 'actual  historical  events 
nor  was  it  ever  intended  as  such.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
author  to  treat  as  literal  prose  what  he  intended  as  poetry  " 
(p.  4).  The  whole  story  is  merely  one  of  a  group  which  Fro- 
benius  calls  "  Jonah-stories  ",  a  variation  of  the  man-and-the- 
beast  motif.  Professor  Bewer  examines  some  of  the  non- 
Catholic  attempts  to  show  the  possibility  of  this  Jonas-story 
as  a  natural,  not  a  supernatural  history.  Such  attempts  are 
futile.  The  Catholic  attitude  is  that  the  story  is  fact-narra- 
tive of  the  miraculous,  not  of  the  normal.  Among  prominent 
Catholic  scholars  only  Simon  and  Jahn  have  denied  the  his- 
toricity of  Jonas.  These  two  critics  are  by  no  means  orthodox. 
The  "  Introduction  "  of  the  latter  was  condemned  to  the  "  In- 
dex ".  "  Providentissimus  Deus  "  implicitly  condemned  the 
ideas  of  both  In  the  matter  of  inspiration. 

Why  are  Catholics  so  unanimous  in  upholding  as  fact-nar- 
rative a  story  which  almost  all  non-Catholic  authors  now 
look  upon  as  a  pretty  fairy-tale?  Chiefly  because  of  the  au- 
thority of  our  Lord.  The  Jews  asked  Him  for  a  "  sign  " — a 
miracle  to  prove  that  He  was  in  very  truth  the  Messias.  His 
reply  was  that  no  "  sign  "  would  be  given  them  other  than 
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"  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  For  as  Jonas  was  in  the 
whale's  belly  three  days  and  three  nights,  so  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days  and  three 
nights.  The  men  of  Ninive  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it;  because  they  did  penance 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonas.  And  behold  a  greater  than  Jonas 
here."  *  What  the  Jews  asked  for  as  apologetic  proof  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  not  a  fairy-tale  but  a  real  mir- 
acle. To  have  palmed  off  a  fairy-tale  upon  them  as  a  "sign" 
— a  miracle  in  proof  of  His  message  from  the  Father — would 
have  been  to  have  deceived  them.  The  argument  is  from 
fact  to  fact  and  not  from  fiction  to  fact;  just  as  Jonas  was 
in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish  (whatever  it  may  have  been) 
three  days  and  three  nights,  even  so  He  will  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth  three  days  and  three  nights.  If  the  stay  of  Jonas 
in  the  belly  of  the  fish  be  a  fairy-tale,  the  stay  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  is  also  a  fairy-tale.  If  the 
salvation  of  Jonas  alive  from  the  belly  of  the  fish  be  a  fact 
of  the  past,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  heart  of  the 
earth  is  a  fact  of  the  future.  If  the  men  of  Ninive  in  the 
Jonas-story  are  a  mere  fancy,  how  shall  they,  in  very  deed, 
arise  to  judge  and  condemn  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  the 
Messias?  Are  the  penances  preached  by  Jonas  and  done  by 
Ninive  only  a  fiction?  Then  the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  only  a 
fancy.  And  what  would  be  the  sense  of  saying  that  He,  an 
historical  Person,  was  greater  than  Jonas,  a  poetical  fiction? 
The  parallel  is  deadly  throughout  The  whole  force  of  the 
striking  contrasts  is  lost,  if  we  admit  that  Jesus  is  appealing 
to  a  mere  yarn  as  apologetic  proof  of  His  Messiahship. 

b.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges^  has 
three  new  volumes  of  Old  Testament  study.  Professor 
Driver  contributes  "  Exodus ",  with  exhaustive  notes  and 
long  excurses,  a  much  more  scientific  commentary  than  one 
finds  in  the  series  as  a  whole.  Dr.  McNeile,  in  Numbers, 
draws  much  upon  C.  B.  Gray's  commentary  in  the  Interna- 
tional Critical  Commentary;  and  is  much  more  fitted  to  the 
collegian  than  is  Driver's  Exodus.  A.  T.  Chapman,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch,  tries  to  popularize  the  position  of 

^  Matt.  I  a :  40-41 ;  16 : 4 ;  Luke  1 1 :  29-32. 
»  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soni,  New  York. 
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Wellhausen  and  Kuenen ;  and  goes  into  the  various  arguments 
for  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  five  books  of  the  Law 
— ^the  literary  character  of  the  books,  the  origin  of  the  laws, 
etc. 

c.  The  Century  Bible  •  has  added  to  its  list  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations  by  Professor  A.  S.  Peake.  He  opposes  the  tra- 
ditional Jeremias-authorship  of  Lamentations;  but  is  con- 
servative of  much  that  Duhm  and  Schmidt  ^  cast  off. 

d.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  given  us  the  only  commentary  on 
Isaias  written  by  a  Catholic  in  English  and  now  extant.* 

Dr.  Hitchcock  had  already  established  a  reputation  of  care- 
ful and  accurate  work  in  his  The  Higher  Criticism  of  Isaiah. 
That  reputation  is  not  impaired  by  the  work  before  us.  What 
may  be  considered  the  first  section  of  Isaias  is  here  inter- 
preted; it  is  a  collection  of  his  prophecies  before  the  fall  of 
Damascus — at  least  according  to  the  author's  chronological 
setting  of  the  poems.  Fr.  Condamin  *  argues  from  Is.  lo:  9, 
"  Is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish  ?  "  that  at  least  the  prophecy 
contained  in  10:  5-1 1 :  9  must  be  dated  after  717  B.  C,  the 
year  of  the  fall  of  Carchemish. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  translates  the  Massoretic  or  Hebrew  text 
pretty  much  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Emendations  of  that 
text  are  scarcely  ever  suggested  from  the  various  transla- 
tions. True,  the  Septuagint  is  used.  Just  what  is  meant 
when  this  version  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Greek  Vulgate  "  is  not 
quite  clear.  Is  it  the  textus  receptus  in  all  its  imperfection? 
Scarcely.  Is  it  one  of  the  various  recensions  of  the  Septua- 
gint? As  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark  about  the  Hesy- 
chian,  Lucianic,  and  other  recensions  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
as  the  opinion  is  now  spreading  that  in  some  books,  for  in- 
stance, Tobias,  we  have  not  various  recensions  of  the  Septua- 
gint but  rather  distinct  and  independent  Greek  versions,  it 
might  be  well  for  a  while  to  keep  to  the  long-standing  and 
sufficiently  clear  term  "  Septuagint ". 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  rather  crude  at  times; 
but  seeks  above  all  else  to  be  faithful  to  the  Massorah.    The 

•  Jack,  Edinburgh.  "^  Cf.  Encyclopedia  Biblical  s.  v. 

•  The  First  Twelve  Chapters  of  Isaiah,  a  New  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  the  Rererend  George  S.  Hitchcock,  D.D.    Burns  and  Oates,  London,  191a. 

•  Le  Livre  d'l state,  traduction  critiqtie  avec  notes  et  commentaire;  Paris, 
1905,  p.  98. 
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notes  are  illuminating,  for  the  most  part  popular  in  form,  and 
never  heavily  burdened  with  scientific  lore.  Still,  they  are 
painstaking  and  scholarly.    Take  an  instance. 

t.      **  And  Jehovah  said  to  me, 

Take  to  thee  a  great  tablet. 

And  write  on  it  with  the  pen  of  a  man. 
For  Maher-shalal-hash-baz." 

Four  pages  are  devoted  to  this  verse.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
tablet  is  scientifically  traced  and  interpreted.  The  historicity 
of  script  in  Isaias's  time  is  examined.  The  writing  must  have 
been  in  the  angular  forms  of  the  Megiddo  lion-seal  and  Gezer 
inscriptions,  both  probably  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C. ;  the 
two  Cyprian  bronze  bowls  with  inscriptions  to  Baal  of  Leb- 
anon, one  of  about  950  B.  C,  the  other  of  about  850  B.  C ; 
the  Moabite  stone,  set  by  Mesha  about  853  B.  C. ;  the  Siloam 
inscription  of  probably  701  B.  C.  The  enigmatic  "  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz  "  is  interpreted  as  a  warning  about  spolia- 
tion. It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  letter  heth  in  hash  is  pro- 
nounced as  ch  in  Scotch  loch;  this  ch  is  rather  the  aspirated 
caph;  there  is  in  Aryan  languages  no  equivalent  to  the  Sem- 
itic heth — an  aspirated  A  sounded  by  the  vibration  of  that 
part  of  the  vocal  cavity  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  not  by  the  vibration  of  the  soft  palate.  This  latter  vibra- 
tion produces  the  sound  distinctive  of  Scotch  ch  in  loch,  Ger- 
man ch  in  ich,  Spanish  /  and  Semitic  aspirated  caph;  just  as 
Germans  differ  in  the  delicacy  or  harshness  of  their  ch,  so 
Semitic  peoples  differ  in  the  aspiration  of  their  caph;  but 
none  identifies  the  aspirated  caph  with  heth. 

There  are  a  few  other  slips  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
Damascus  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  733  B.  C.  (p.  144)  and 
after  734  B.  C.  (p.  199).  The  form  of  his  book  will  not  at- 
tract Only  students  will  use  it  at  all;  and  students  would 
prefer  to  have  a  continued  text  with  foot-notes,  rather  than  a 
text  interspersed  with  notes  of  various  kinds.  The  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  follow  any  of  the  extant  systems  of  ex- 
plaining Hebrew  metre;  hence  his  mention  of  strophes  is 
rather  misleading  than  illuminating.  A  strophe  is  supposed 
to  have  some  kind  of  structure;  his  strophes  have  none.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Hitchcock's  translations  and  commentaries  will  be 
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very  helpful  for  those  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  time  to  use  the  various  more  critical  works  that  are  extant ; 
and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  orthodox 
in  the  matter  of  the  prophecies — cf.  7:  14-16  on  the  Virgin 
birth ;  8 :  22-9 :  7  on  the  "Child  bom  to  us" ;  1 1 :  i  on  the  "Root 
of  Jesse  ".  It  is  refreshing  nowadays  to  find  a  treatise  on  the 
prophets  which  is  written  by  one  who  is  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  believe  in  the  supernatural  and  to  have  no  hesitation  about 
the  possibility  of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  trans- 
lating 9:  5,  Dr.  Hitchcock  tries  to  follow  out  the  assonance 
of  yeled  with  yullad,  by  translating  "  For  a  bairn  has  been 
born  to  us";  the  assonance  is  thus  conserved;  but  the  style 
of  Isaias  is  ruined. 

8.  Anglioana  and  the  Bible.  On  21  November,  191 2,  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  at  Canterbury  authoritatively 
set  the  Anglican  Church  on  record  in  the  matter  of  doing 
away  with  the  canon  of  the  Bible.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
explained  that  some  of  the  candidates  to  orders  were  troubled 
with  scruples  when  answering  the  Rubric  of  the  ordination- 
ceremony  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  all  the  canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament?"  The  dean  of  the 
usurping  canons  of  the  old  Benedictine  monastery  suggested 
that  the  word  all  be  stricken  from  the  Rubric;  and  the  hesi- 
tancy of  the  candidates  to  orders  be  in  this  wise  forestalled. 
Canon  Newbolt,  whose  writings  on  the  priesthood**  are 
familiar  to  us  priests,  stood  firm  against  the  un-Christian 
motion — in  vain.  His  voice  of  protest  was  as  if  unheard;  it 
was  the  voice  of  passing  Anglicanism.  By  a  vote  of  forty  to 
thirty,  the  word  all  was  omitted;  worse  still,  a  Rubric  was 
accepted  that  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  most  rationalistic 
young  candidate  for  orders.  He  is  now  to  be  asked :  "  Do  you 
believe  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation  ?  "  Why 
Hamack  would  say  "Yes"  to  that!  The  "canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" — ^what  are  they? 
What  you  will  I  "  All  that  is  necessary  for  salvation  " — what 
is  that?    What  you  will!    The  future  minister  of  the  Angli- 

^^  Speculum  Sacerdotum  (1893);  Priestly  Ideals  (1898);  Apostles  of  tho 
Lord  (1901);  Priestly  Blemishes  (190a). 
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can  Church  may  boil  Christianity  down  to  what  Hamack 
calls  its  essence;  he  may  fancy  he  has  rid  the  creed  of  the 
watering  of  centuries  and  got  down  to  the  single  article  of 
the  primitive  Church — the  belief  in  God  the  Father;  he  may 
be  as  rationalistic  as  Canon  Hensley  Henson,  and  yet  have 
no  scruple  at  ordination  to  say  **  Yes  "  to  the  new  Rubric. 
The  aforementioned  Canon  Hensley  Henson  is  in  like  manner 
a  canon  of  Westminster.  Some  few  years  ago,  at  the  Con- 
gress  of  Religions  in  Boston,  he  astonished  even  Anglicans  at 
the  elasticity  of  his  Christianity ;  and  set  all  religions,  whether 
Christian  or  non-Christian,  on  a  par.  "  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
breathes  in  all  religions  or  in  no  religion,"  was  his  thesis. 
The  same  broadness  of  Christianity  was  preached  in  less  un- 
compromising language  by  two  canons  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford— Dr.  Sanday,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  and  Dr.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ox- 
ford— just  four  years  ago,  during  the  Congress  for  the  His- 
tory of  Religions.  If  she  only  knew,  poor  Lady  Margaret, 
what  manner  of  divinity  is  taught  by  the  two  Lady  Margaret 
Professors  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Sanday  in  Oxford  and  Dr.  Inge 
in  Cambridge,  she  would  wince  at  the  realization  that  she  had 
founded  chairs  to  defend  a  divinity  that  is  broader  than  Chris- 
tianity. "  Fifty  years  ago  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  divide  religions  into  true  and  false.  There  was  in  fact  but 
one  true  religion."  ^^  **  This  was  the  old  way  of  looking  at 
things ;  and  now  it  is  beginning  to  break  down ;  indeed  it  has 
to  a  great  extent  already  broken  down."  Having  admitted 
that  all  religions  are  true  and  that  Christianity  is  at  best  a 
higher  form  of  religious  truth  than  are  non-Christian  relig- 
ions, Dr.  Sanday  does  not  at  all  surprise  us  by  doing  away 
with  miracles,  even  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the  very  apologetic 
foundation  of  Christianity.  At  the  Church  Congress,  held 
in  Middlesborough,  England,  last  October,  he  admitted  that 
his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  indecision  in  regard  to  miracles; 
such  indecision  is  tantamount  to  their  rejection.  Unless  we 
are  certain  of  the  historicity  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we 
have  no  certain  apologetic  foundation  upon  which  to  build 

*^Cf.  Christianity  and  other  Religions,  Three  short  sermoni  by  S.  R. 
Driver,  D.D.,  and  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  (London, 
1908),  p.  7. 
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our  belief;  we  are  uncertain  of  Christianity;  we  should  be 
logically  agnostics,  even  though  we  be  illogically  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  God-Man.  His  indecision,  Dr.  Sanday 
explained,"  "  was  not  indecision  as  to  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed,  but  he  had  been  trying  to  find  an  expression  which 
would  include  and  harmonize  a  number  of  movements  of 
thought;  and  in  the  course  of  that  process  one  was  bound  to 
pass  through  a  stage  of  indecision  ".  His  treatment  of  mir- 
acles made  it  clear  that  he  admitted  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  thought  that  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
miraculous,  *'  if  we  knew  more,  would  probably  turn  out  to  be 
less  abnormal  than  it  seemed." 

4  Oypriotic  Finds.  The  various  excavations  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  at  Lachis,  Tell  es-Safi,  Gezer,  and  *Ain 
Shems  have  resulted  in  finds  that  it  is  archeologically  im- 
portant to  line  up  with  like  finds  of  near-by  excavations. 
Dr.  Max  Ohnefalsch-Richter  ^*  sums  up  the  finds  of  near-by 
Cyprus.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Paleolithic  or  Older  Stone 
Age;  flint  and  obsidian  were  not  to  be  found  in  Cyprus,  and 
hence  could  not  be  used  as  implements.  Of  the  Neolithic  or 
Younger  Stone  Age  with  its  polished  stone  implements,  very 
slight  trace  has  been  found — ^the  few  stone  weapons  occur  in 
the  Bronze  Age  grounds.  The  Bronze  or  Copper  Age  begins 
in  Cyprus  much  earlier  than  elsewhere.  Naturally  so;  for 
the  island  has  given  its  name  to  Aryan  languages  for  copper 
as  well  as  cypress  trees.  Several  thousand  years  older  than 
the  copper-mines  of  Spain,  older  and  more  international  than 
the  mines  of  Sinai  and  of  Crete,  the  Cyprus  mines  occasioned 
an  Age  of  Bronze  when  all  around  the  little  island  Neolithic 
implements  were  at  work.  A  number  of  early  copper  instru- 
ments are  supposed  by  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  to  have  been 
invented  in  Cyprus — ^the  axe,  a  replica  of  the  stone  axe  with 
rounded  edge;  the  pin,  awl,  and  bur-chisel-shaped  instru- 
ments, imitations  of  the  bone  and  horn  implements  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Age;  the  nail,  the  sewing  needle,  and  such  like  develop- 
ments of  the  pin.  On  one  of  these  stitching  needles  were 
found  bits  of  linen  cloth.    Later  came  swords,  ear-rings,  and 

^^  Church  Times,  II  October. 

*«  "  The  Civilization  of  Cyprus  in  Prehistoric  Times,**  Contemporary  Re- 
view, November,  1912,  p.  703. 
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pottery.  That  these  Cypriotic  implements  of  the  Copper- 
Bronze  Age  reached  Palestine  is  clear  from  the  finds  at  Tell 
cl-Hesy,  Abu  Shushem,  Eba  Jebal,  and  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  How  early  was  this  Copper  Age  of  Cyprus?  We 
can  form  a  rough  estimate  by  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  anti- 
quities of  the  British  Museum  are  rated  as  predynastic;  and 
yet  these  same  diggings  of  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  are  un- 
doubtedly Cypriotic  bronze  implements  and  bottle-gourd  ves- 
sels. Just  how  old  predynastic  means  is  problematic.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Meyer,  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty  was  about  3300 
B.  C. ;  according  to  Flinders  Petrie,  about  55cx>  B.  C.  A  good 
study  of  the  two  schools  of  Egyptian  chronology  is  made  by 
A.  M.  Skelly,  O.P/*  He  readily  disposes  of  the  notion  that 
the  human  race  was  created  only  6000  or  4000  years  before 
Christ;  and  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  narrative  is  history 
but  not  a  complete  chronology.  In  speaking  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops,  Fr.  Skelly  says  that,  "when  perfect,  it  was  covered 
with  white  marble."  Is  this  true?  The  American  excavators 
have  unearthed  a  portion  of  the  pyramid  which  neither  wind 
nor  vandal  has  destroyed;  my  recollection  of  this  portion  is 
not  of  white  marble  but  of  a  polished  limestone — ^the  same 
stone,  in  fact,  as  makes  up  all  the  pyramid  except  the  tomb- 
chamber  of  massive  blocks  of  polished  granite. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 
Woodstock,  Maryland. 

^^ '' Inicriptiont  of  Sinai  and  their  relation  to  certain  facts  of  Scriptare,** 
Amtrican  Catkolu  Quarterly  RevUw,  Oct,  191a,  pp.  678-691. 
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THE  LIPE  AHD  TIMES  OF  BISHOP  OHALLOUEE,  1691-1781.  By 
Edwin  H.  Barton,  D.D.»  Vice-President  of  St.  Edmund's  OoUege,  Old 
Hall:  Pellow  of  the  Boyal  Historioal  Society.  Two  volnmes.  Hew 
York,  London,  Bombay,  Oalontta:  Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.  1909. 
Pp.  403  and  367. 

THE  DAWH  OF  THE  OATHOLIO  EEVIVAL  IH  EHQLAHD,  1781-1808. 
By  Bernard  Ward,  F.B.Hi8tS.,  President  of  St.  Edmund's  OoUege. 
Two  volumes.  Hew  York,  London,  Bombay,  Oalontta  i  Longmans, 
Green  &  Go.    1909.    Pp.  370  and  316. 

THE  EYE  OF  OATHOLIO  EHAHOIPATIOV.  Being  the  History  of  the 
English  Oatholios  during  the  First  Thirty  Years  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oentury.  By  the  Bight  Bey.  Honsignor  Bernard  Ward,  F.B.Hi8t.S., 
President  of  St.  Edmund's  OoUege.  Three  volumes.  Kew  York, 
London,  Bombay,  Oalouttas  Longmans,  Green  k  Oo.  1911.  Pp. 
277,  263,  and  390. 

We  group  the  review  of  Dr.  Burton's  Life  of  Bishop  Challoner 
and  the  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Revival  with  that  of  Mgr.  Ward's 
latest  volumes  on  The  Eve  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  because  to- 
gether they  give  a  continuous  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England,  from  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  that  brought 
William  of  Orange  to  nourish  the  growth  of  anti-Catholic  prejudice, 
until  the  time  when,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
took  his  seat  as  the  first  Catholic  member  of  the  Lower  House,  only 
a  little  while  before  Daniel  O'Connell  was  accorded  a  similar  right 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  represent  the  Irish  County  of  Clare. 

The  three  works  are  moreover  written  in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic 
collaboration  by  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  ven- 
erable St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall.  In  drawing  their  material 
from  conmion  though  hitherto  unused  sources,  the  authors  have  en- 
hanced its  value  by  the  apposite  use  they  have  made  of  it,  thus  spar- 
ing the  reader  not  only  useless  repetitions  but  also  wrong  construc- 
tions and  discordant  interpretations  of  documents  and  facts,  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  two  minds,  exceptionally  fitted  for  such 
study,  had  been  exercised  before  appealing  to  the  general  public  in 
print. 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  England  to-day,  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  growth  in  numbers,  occupies  a  position  of  singular  influence 
by  reason  of  certain  admirable  qualities  which  characterize  its  ac- 
tivity and  command  respect  in  the  domain  of  public  life,  chiefly  of 
art  and  letters.  This  power,  which  gives  the  germinating  and  sus- 
taining force  of  Catholic  faith  to  English  Catholic  literature  in  the 
United  States  and  other  English-speaking  countries,  took  root  in 
the  dark  da)rs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  was  the  time  of 
trials  which  succeeded  the  bursting  of  the  seed,  when  men  were 
doubtful  for  a  short  time  whether  the  martyr  blood,  that  had  started 
to  nourish  the  undeveloped  germ  of  a  tried  faith,  might  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  warm  dry  earth  of  the  hoped-for  prosperity.  The  life 
of  Bishop  Challoner  marks  the  starting-point  and  process  of  this 
underground  growth,  down  to  the  days  of  the  first  Relief  Act  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hitherto  comparatively  little 
has  been  known  of  that  remarkable  career,  placed  within  a  period 
seemingly  unproductive  of  results.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
activity  was  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  life,  whilst  intellectual  culture 
aimed  at  a  practical  purpose,  the  fruits  of  which  we  note  in  English 
Catholicism  to-day  and  which  distinguishes  the  latter  from  the  less 
practical  intellectual  Catholic  life  of  France  and  the  unintel- 
lectual  practical  life  of  America. 

But  Dr.  Burton  has  opened  the  ground  by  careful  study  of  the 
archives  of  the  London  Vicariate,  the  Midland  District,  the  North- 
em  Archives  in  Ushaw  College,  the  libraries  of  the  English  and 
foreign  ecclesiastical  colleges,  and  nxmierous  personal  diaries  scat- 
tered abroad.  From  these  sources  he  makes  up  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  Bishop  Challoner  in  true  and  attractive  setting. 

In  continuing  the  history  of  English  Catholicism  for  the  years 
which  followed  Bishop  Challoner's  death  in  1781,  Monsignor  Ward 
has  availed  himself,  as  already  indicated,  of  the  very  sources  which 
afford  a  truer  knowledge  of  Challoner  and  his  younger  contem- 
poraries, notably  Milner,  Barnard,  and  Charles  Butler,  to  whom 
in  turn  we  owe  biographical  appreciations  of  Challoner. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Revival  begins  with  the  final  acts  of 
the  Penal  Law  period,  whilst  James  Talbot  was  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
the  London  District.  This  period  coincides  with  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Carroll  as  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  in  the  United  States. 
The  story  of  the  beginning  and  gradual  development,  amid  heated 
controversies,  of  the  Relief  Bill,  leading  eventually  to  the  abroga- 
tion in  1791  of  the  Penal  Code  against  Catholics,  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  Mgr.  Ward's  first  volume.  The  second  period  is  marked 
by  the  advent  of  the  French  Refugee  priests  who  were  an  important 
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element  in  the  growth  of  Catholicity  and  in  English  history  of 
that  time.  With  the  revival  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  Cath- 
olic institutions  in  France,  colleges  and  convents  began  again  to  ap- 
pear in  England.  Thenceforth  a  new  growth  covers  the  land  and 
husbandmen  multiply,  not  always  without  conflict  as  to  the  proper 
marking-off  of  the  lines  of  progress.  The  concluding  chapter 
brings  before  us  the  figure  of  Dr.  Milner  consecrated  in  the  chapel 
at  Winchester,  surrounded  by  the  Abbe  Carron,  Dr.  Lingard,  and 
Dr.  Poynter  who  was  to  be  consecrated  shortly  after.  Milner  and 
Poynter  were  to  fight  God's  battles  in  as  different  ways  as  Newman 
and  Manning  in  a  later  day  were  to  fight  them. 

The  three  volumes  entitled  The  Eve  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
trace  for  us  the  events  of  a  very  important  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  speaking  of  the  history  of  Emancipation,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  author  writes  of  England.  The  history  of  Ire- 
land's struggle  against  British  misrule  at  this  time  forms  indeed  a 
far  more  important  part  of  that  franchisement.  Dr.  Ward  fully 
appreciates  that  fact,  as  his  account  shows.  "  Politically  speaking," 
he  says,  "  Emancipation  was  from  the  beginning  an  Irish,  not  an 
English  question."  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  was 
accepted  in  England,  the  right  of  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote  in  Par- 
liament was  recognized  in  Ireland.  But  Dr.  Ward's  avowed  object 
is  not  to  give  a  comprehensive  history  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
but  to  discuss  an  important  episode  of  that  campaign,  for  England. 

The  two  figures  that  loom  up  largest  in  this  history  are  those 
already  mentioned  in  our  reference  to  the  closing  volume  of  Dr. 
Ward's  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Revival,  namely  Bishops  Milner  and 
Poynter.  Of  the  former  we  have  two  pictures,  one  a  biography  by 
Husenbeth,  and  the  other  a  copy  of  the  same  by  Father  Amherst  in 
his  History  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  Of  Dr.  Po)mter  there  exist, 
besides  such  current  accounts  as  are  contained  in  the  two  mentioned, 
that  of  Charles  Butler.  From  these  sketches  the  reader  receives  the 
impression  that  Milner  was  a  man  not  only  superior  intellectually 
to  Dr.  Poynter,  but  also  much  better  equipped  by  temperament  and 
correctness  of  judgment  than  his  opponent  in  Church  polity.  Our 
author  corrects  this  impression  and  shows  that,  if  Milner's  End  of 
Controversy  saw  him  victorious,  it  was  not  always  because  he  was 
in  the  right,  or  because  his  method  was  fair  to  his  adversary,  how- 
ever sincere  he  was  in  his  purpose. 

Looking  back  over  the  field  of  Catholic  activity  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
Catholic  people  during  this  entire  period  of  revival  were  bishops 
of  tmusual  intellectual  attainments.     Many,  if  not  most  of  them. 
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were  university  men  whose  academic  training  imparted  to  their 
practical  sense  and  love  of  religion  that  grace  of  diction  and  appeal 
which  helped  to  disarm  prejudice  in  high  place  and  bespoke  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  faith  of  such  leaders  of  Christ's  Church.  Many 
of  the  active  clergy  too  drew  their  inspiration  from  those  seats  of 
learning  at  home  and  abroad  which  had  become  identified  with  the 
national  genius  which  the  so-called  Reformation  had  sought  to 
stifle  as  well  as  to  deny.  Ushaw,  Old  Hall,  Oscott,  Downside, 
Stonyhurst,  and  Lisbon,  Valladolid,  Douay,  St.  Edmond's,  Paris, 
and  the  English  College  at  Rome,  are  all  in  thriving  condition  as  a 
result. 

That  the  volumes  are  throughout  entertaining  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive need  hardly  be  stated  here.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  to 
most  readers  will  be  new  history,  contained  in  these  pages,  and  the 
author  treats  difficult  passages,  such  as  the  differences  between  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  bishops,  and  the  contentions  about  the  re^tablishment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  conservative  and  objective  manner 
of  the  true  historian. 

H.  H. 

THE  OEOWTH  AITO  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OATHOLIO  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Bumi, 
O.S.O.,  Ph.D.  New  Tork,  Oinoinnati,  Ohioago:  Benziger  Bros* 
1912.    Pp.  421. 

In  a  previous  work  the  author  of  the  above  volume  treated  of  the 
principles,  establishment,  and  early  growth  of  the  Catholic  school 
system  in  the  United  States.  In  the  book  at  hand  he  narrates  the 
history  of  the  movement  from  the  Great  Immigration  about  the  year 
1841,  up  to  the  present  day.  The  quarter  of  a  century  following 
the  early  'forties  was  a  period  of  adjustation  and  expansion  to  meet 
the  sudden  and  rapid  influx  of  population.  Impelled  by  poverty  and 
famine,  millions  of  Catholic  immigrants  left  their  homes  in  Ireland 
to  seek  a  shelter  in  this  land  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  while  Ger- 
many sent  hither  multitudes  no  less  numerous.  Catholic  educa- 
tional history  during  this  period  is  practically  identified  with  the 
contemporaneous  development  of  the  religious  sisterhoods  and 
brotherhoods.  Some  idea  of  this  growth  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that,  whilst  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Immigration  movement 
there  were  but  thirteen  religious  commimities  (and  these  all  of 
women)  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  parish  school  work,  dur- 
ing the  period  twenty-five  new  communities  entered  the  field.  The 
idea  suggested  by  these  figures  will  be  further  enlarged  when  it  i» 
remembered  that  in  1910  the  teaching  conununities  of  women  alone 
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numbered  above  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Although  the  teach- 
ing brotherhoods  were  of  course  of  relatively  less  rapid  develop- 
ment, about  a  dozen  communities  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  which 
was  sown  by  the  little  band  of  (six)  "Brothers  of  St.  Joseph" 
whom  Father  Edward  Sourin  had  with  him  when  he  landed  in  New 
York,  13  September,  1841. 

The  story  of  this  marvelous  development  of  the  religious  teacher- 
hoods,  and  consequently  of  their  scholastic  activity,  reads  almost 
like  a  romance  in  Father  Bums*  narrative.  And  yet  it  is  not  simply 
story,  much  less  romance,  that  he  writes,  but  veridical  history, 
reflected  mostly  from  the  spber  chronicles  and  annals  set  down 
in  simplicity  by  those  who  lived  and  made  the  history  itself.  The 
period  of  expansion  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  stricter  organiza- 
tion and  consolidation.  This  was  stimulated  and  urged  forward 
by  various  conciliar  enactments  and  the  equally  definite  Instruction 
of  the  Propaganda  in  187S,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  the  school  legis- 
lation of  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  held  at  Baltimore  in  1884. 
This  legislation  contributed  greatly  to  centralize  the  diocesan  control 
of  Catholic  education,  and  to  develop  normal  schools,  summer  in- 
stitutes, etc.  Out  of  the  Diocesan  School  Board  grew  the  Superin- 
tendent System  which,  starting  in  New  York  in  1888,  was  subse- 
quently greatly  developed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Shanahan,  the  present  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  and  "reached  a  de- 
gree of  practical  perfection  "  under  the  superintendency  of  Bishop 
Shanahan*s  successor,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Philip  R.  McDevitt.  The 
leading  aspects  of  these  stages  of  organic  development  are  ably  de- 
scribed by  Father  Burns  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  discussion  of  educational  rights  which  was  precipitated  in 
December,  1891,  by  the  appearance  of  Professor  Bouquillon's 
famous  pamphlet  Education:  to  whom  does  it  belong?  is  likewise 
succinctly  and  objectively  set  forth  in  these  pages.  Indeed  if  one 
were  asked  where  to  find  a  clear  and  at  the  same  time  fair  summary 
of  that  scholastic  controversy,  which,  not  without  acrimony,  agitated 
so  many  Catholic  minds,  lay  and  cleric,  in  this  country  some  twenty 
and  more  years  ago,  one  could  hardly  point  to  a  more  reliable  source 
than  the  chapter  on  Catholic  Schools  and  the  State  in  this  volume. 

The  chapter  on  the  Economical  Side  of  the  School  Question  (part 
of  which  was  contributed  as  an  article  to  this  Review;  May,  1911) 
contains  much  of  the  eloquent  suggestiveness  of  figures.  For  in- 
stance this,  the  average  annual  cost  of  educating  per  capita  in  the 
parish  schools  is  about  eight  dollars  ($8.00).  For  the  1,237,251 
pupils  in  the  parish  schools  during  the  year  1909-1910  this  would 
represent  an  actual  outlay  of  $9,898,008.    Under  the  public-school 
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system  at  present  the  corresponding  cost  of  the  education  of  all  the 
children  in  the  parish  schools  would  amount  to  $30,511,010.  The 
difference  between  these  two  totals  is  not  the  only  saving  to  the  State 
afforded  by  our  elementary  Catholic  school  system. 

The  chapters  likewise  on  Catholic  Schools  conducted  by  foreign 
nationalities  among  us — German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish, 
Slovak,  and  others— contain  many  no  less  interesting  facts;  while 
the  closing  chapter  on  current  movements  and  problems  is  full  of 
timely  suggestions,  both  as  regards  what  \&  actually  being  done  and 
what  is  in  prospect  or  at  least  in  petto. 

Putting  the  present  volume  in  connexion  with  its  predecessor, 
we  have  in  this  work  a  relatively  adequate  history  of  the  Catholic 
school  system  in  the  United  States,  a  history  which  its  author  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  reliable  and  accurate  as  regards  the  facts, 
as  he  has  made  it  graphic,  yet  simple  and  straightforward  in  the 
manner  of  presentation.  The  book  is  one  which  the  fair-minded 
non-Catholic  can  hardly  read  without  wonderment  and  admiration, 
while  the  Catholic  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  tale  it  tells,  a  story 
of  daring  faith  and  courage,  heroic  sacrifice  and  glorious  achieve- 
ment. At  the  same  time  one  may  not  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
vast  numbers  of  our  children,  for  reasons  which  the  present  volume 
sets  forth,  are  not  in  the  parish  school.  Although  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  anything  like  a  just  estimate  of  the  number,  the 
author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  a  very  large  proportion  of  Cath- 
olic children,  probably  more  than  a  million,  attend  the  public 
schools  ".    Haec  meditate,  haec  loquere, 

EOOE  DETJS.  Studies  of  Primitive  Ohristianity.  By  William  Beojamin 
Smith.  The  Open  Court  Fnblishmg  Co.,  Ohioago.  1912.  Pp. 
zziv-352. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  twentieth-century  criticism  that  it  has 
segregated  evangelic  fact  from  evangelic  fiction,  and  given  to  the 
world  the  genuine  portrait  of  the  historic  Jesus.  He  was  a  man,  a 
great  and  extraordinary  man  it  is  true,  but  withal  a  man  and  not 
transcending  a  man's  limitations.  With  this  conclusion  of  our  om- 
niscient modern  research  Mr.  Smith  takes  issue  in  his  Ecce  Deus. 
He  fails  to  see  how  the  human  and  limited  personality,  which  lib- 
eral critics  concede  to  the  Son  of  Mary,  could  have  gripped  and 
dominated  Christian  faith  so  as  to  force  it  to  flower  into  a  resurreo- 
tion-myth,  and  transmute  a  mere  man  into  a  very  God;  he  cannot 
imagine  how  a  unique  and  highly  venerated  prophet  could  have 
labored  and  taught  in  Palestine,  and  yet  have  remained  unvenerated 
in  the  writings  of  His  disciples  and  unchronicled  in  the  pages  of 
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Jewish  and  Gentile  lore;  he  allegorizes  the  teachings  of  Primitive 
Christianity,  and  finds  in  the  story  of  Jesus  a  wealth  of  mysticism; 
he  portrays  Christian  mentality  as  humanizing  a  God  and  not  as 
divinizing  a  man. 

Mr.  Smith  opines  that  at  some  undated  epoch,  in  that  well-defined 
part  of  the  globe  geographically  described  as  somewhere,  Mono- 
theism was  constrained  to  veil  its  attacks  on  Polytheism  under  a 
mantle  of  allegory.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Judaeo-Graeco- 
Roman  consciousness,  a  force  of  wondrous  religious  intensity, 
dramatically  portrayed  the  conflict  between  the  Deity  and  the  deities 
by  means  of  a  mystic  narrative,  wherein  Jesus,  the  symbol  of  the 
unique  God,  was  described  as  routing  a  horde  of  false  gods  sym- 
bolized as  demons.  Such  was  the  primitive  Gospel.  It  was  not  his- 
tory, nor  was  it  written  as  history,  and  the  divine  character,  which 
is  its  hero  and  to  which  it  owes  its  interest  and  its  charm,  was  in  the 
eyes  of  its  authors  not  a  reality  but  a  fiction.  Time  came  when  some 
one,  in  the  land  of  somewhere,  transformed  the  poem  into  history, 
and  faith  in  the  God-man  was  bom. 

This  counter-hypothesis  of  Ecce  Deus  is  grounded  remotely  on 
the  usual  a  priori  assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Incarnation, 
on  arguments  ad  hominem  based  on  the  admissions  of  the  prevailing 
liberal  criticism  and  directed  against  its  conclusions,  and  on  the 
fact  that  the  doamients  of  Proto-Christianity  were  neither  history 
nor  at  the  time  of  their  composition  considered  as  history. 

Philosophically,  however,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  show  any 
contradiction  in  the  dogma  of  God  uniting  to  Himself  hirnian  nature, 
provided  God  still  remains  God  and  human  nature  still  remains 
human  nature,  and,  furthermore,  arguments  ad  hominem,  such  as 
Mr.  Smith  uses,  are  devoid  of  probative  value  unless  that  whereon 
they  rest  is  solid,  or  there  is  question  of  but  two  possible  hypotheses. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  verified  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. The  modern  liberal  position  is  a  by-product  of  subjectivism, 
and  between  the  hypothesis  that  the  Jesus  of  partially  historic  docu- 
ments was  not  God  and  the  hypothesis  that  the  Jesus  of  mystic  doc- 
uments was  not  man  stands  the  orthodox  doctrine  that  the  Jesus  of 
trustworthy  documents  was  both  God  and  man. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  assaying  of  the  assertion  that  the 
writings  of  Proto-Christianity  were  neither  history  nor  meant  to  be 
history.  It  is  based  on  the  certainty  that  such  men  as  Josephus  and 
Tacitus  never  attempted  a  detailed  history  of  Jesus  and  the  proba- 
bility that  they  never  wrote  a  line  about  him,  on  the  symbolism  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on  a  subjectivism  which,  in  its  endeavor 
to  rob  the  New  Testament  of  its  realism,  arbitrarily  rejects  the  in- 
fancy texts,  passes  by  the  story  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus 
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as  if  it  were  the  echo  of  an  ancient  saviour-myth,  and  finds  purely 
mystic  meaning  wherever  humanity  stands  in  relief. 

Mr.  Smith's  subjectivism  is  manifestly  no  argument,  and  his  ap- 
peal to  Patristic  S5rmbolizing  can  hardly  be  termed  happy,  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  clear  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  it  is  this,  that 
their  symbolizing  explicitly  presupposes  an  historic  Jesus  and  an 
historic  evangel,  while  the  imanimity  of  their  testimony,  their  cri- 
terion of  apostolicity,  their  connexion  with  the  past,  and  their  near- 
ness to  accredited  witnesses  of  the  events,  constitute  a  guarantee  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  the  Gospel  story,  imimpaired  and  unvitiated 
by  the  assumed  or  real  silence  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus.  The  story, 
whose  acceptance  reshaped  the  lives  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  has 
no  need  of  being  confirmed  by  an  unbelieving  Roman  or  an  oppor- 
tunist Pharisee. 

J.  T.  Langan,  S.J. 

FAITH  AITD  STTOOESTION.  Inolndmg  an  Aooonnt  of  the  Bemarkable 
Experiences  of  Dorothy  Eerin.  By  Edwin  L.  Ash.  Fhiladelphiai 
Peter  Beilly;  London  i  Herbert  &  Daniel.    1912.    Pp.  xvi-154. 

THE  APPEABAKOES  OF  THE  BLESSED  TIBOIV  UABT  AT  THE 
GBOTTO  OF  LOTJBDEB.  Personal  Souvenirs  of  an  Eyewitness. 
By  J.  B.  Estrade,  late  Prinoipal  Beceiver  of  "  Oontribntions  Indireotes." 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  H.  le  Breton  Oirdlestone,  U.A. 
Oxon.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Very  Bev.  Mgr.  B.  Hugh  Benson,  H.A. 
London:  Art  &  Book  Go.    1912.    Pp.  xx-281. 

LA  LOTTA  OONTBO  LOTTBDES.  Besoconto  Stenografico  della  Disons- 
sione  sostennta  alia  Associaxione  Sanitaria  Milanese  (10 — 11  gennaio 
1910).  Oon  Note  e  Oommenti.  Fra  Agostino  G-emelli,  O.F.H., 
Dottore  in  medicina  e  chimrgia.  2*  edisione  rivednta  e  notevolmente 
anmentata.  6^  migliaio.  Firense,  Italia:  Libreria  Editrice  Fioren- 
tina.     1912.    Pp.  viii— 362. 

010  OHE  BISPONDOHO  OLI  AYTEBSABI  DI  LOUBDES.  La  mU 
risposta  alia  Associazione  Sanitaria  Milanese.  Doonmenti,  critiche  o 
riflessioni.  Fra  Agostino  Oemelli,  O.F.M.,  Dottore  in  medidna  o 
chimrgia.  3^  migliaio.  Firenze,  Italia:  Libreria  Editrice  Fiorentina. 
1912.    Pp.  231. 

The  reviewer  confesses  to  some  prejudice  in  taking  up  this  book^ 
some  "  uprush  from  his  subliminal  ego  "  "  suggested  "  by  the  title^ 
which  is  associated  in  his  "  objective  mind  "  with  former  readings 
of  authors  whose  mind  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  mainly  "sub- 
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jcctive".  Putting  aside  this  prejudice,  however,  and  getting  him- 
self into  a  receptive  attitude,  he  has  found  himself  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  and  feels  moved  to  recommend  it,  with  some  reser- 
vations that  are  mentioned  below,  to  intelligent  readers  who  de- 
sire to  have  a  well-written  presentation  of  a  psychological  theory 
regarding  the  influence  of  religious  "  faith "  on  bodily  ailments. 
Priests,  those  at  least  who  are  not  fairly  familiar  with  what  has 
been  written  on  "  faith  cures ",  will  probably  find  in  the  book 
something  that  they  may  want  and  even  need;  for  what  the 
author  szys  in  this  connexion  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  the  un- 
willingness of  various  schools  of  thought,  religious  or  otherwise, 
to  hear  the  other  side  that  has  occasioned  so  much  bitterness  and 
controversy  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  "  too  many  of 
the  clergy  think  that  to  approach  these  problems  from  the  psychologi- 
cal or  scientific  side  is  irreverent  and  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  psychologists,  scientists,  and  doctors  display  too  little  patience 
as  a  rule  in  listening  to  the  clergyman's  point  of  view"  (p.  137). 
However  this  may  be,  the  danger  is  probably  greater  that  the  clergy 
may  not  study  the  psychological  side  of  "  faith  cures  "  with  suffi- 
cient attention  to  dispel  prejudices  and  superficial  notions  with  which 
the  subject  is  unfortimately  beclouded.  A  careful  l-eading  of  Mr. 
Ash's  critique  may  not  unlikely  prove  helpful  to  many. 

On  the  whole  the  book  does  two  things:  first,  it  gives  a  fairly 
detailed  account  of  the  experiences  of  Dorothy  Kerin;  secondly, 
taking  this  case  as  object-matter  and  starting-point,  it  builds  up 
a  theory  which  renders  the  opinion  at  least  highly  probable  that 
her  cure  was  immediately  effected  by  divine  agency  of  an  extra- 
ordinary (the  term  "  supernatural "  is  not  used)  character.  The 
fact  element  is  as  follows:  Dorothy  Kerin,  a  young  woman,  aged 
twenty-two,  living  near  London,  after  an  illness  of  seven  years,  for 
five  of  which  she  had  been  a  chronic  invalid  (consupiption  ap- 
parently complicated  by  other  serious  maladies  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  etc.),  appeared  to  be  dying — in  extremis.  Suddenly  she 
seemed  to  have  a  Vision  in  which  a  Voice  told  her  that  her  suffer- 
ings were  at  an  end.  She  at  once  rose  from  bed,  talked,  walked, 
and  ate,  and  has  remained  in  a  normal  condition  up  to  the  time  of 
the  author's  writing  (two  months  subsequent — the  cure  having  hap- 
pened 18  February,  1912).  Mr.  Ash  describes  critically  the  de- 
tails of  Dorothy's  disorder,  and  her  recovery,  the  Visions,  etc.  and 
discusses  fully  the  question  of  hysteria.  He  argues  that  even  had 
there  been  evidences  of  this  mental  disorder  (which  there  were  not), 
some  other  higher  causality  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  result. 
The  main  support  of  his  argument  is  not  simply  the  physical  cure 
but  the  moral  and  religious  elements  in  her  character,  both  prior 
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and  subsequent  to  her  restoration  to  health.  The  discussion  in- 
cludes a  good  deal  of  sound  psychological  analysis  as  regards  "  the 
subconscious  mind  "  and  the  realness  of  the  spiritual  environment. 
Dorothy  Kerin  was,  is,  apparently  a  devout  Catholic:  the  author's 
own  religious  profession  is  not  stated.  The  argument  throughout 
makes  no  definite  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural order,  though  it  does  of  course  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  Faith  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  ability  which  the  individual  possesses  of  placing  him- 
self in  trustful  confidence,  or  reliance,  on  God.  Faith  as  itself 
an  infused,  supernaturally  given,  virtue  is  not  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  author,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  write  as  a  theologian,  had  notliing  to  do  with  fides  theologica. 
So  it  may  be. 

Here  and  there  one  meets  with  assertions  to  which  a  Catholic 
cannot  assent,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  author  endorses  the  state- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  that  the  difference  between  mental 
and  spiritual,  (meaning  what  we  call  **  grace  ",  hence  "  the  super- 
natural") "is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind"  (p.  119).  Moreover, 
there  is  no  evidence  for  the  opinion  that  in  the  man  "  whose  faith 
had  made  him  whole ",  in  the  Gospel  miracle,  "  there  was  any " 
element  of  self-suggestion — that  he  himself  passed  on  the  spiritual 
power  to  his  undermind"  (p.  118)  ;  no  more  than  there  was  in  the 
case  of  Dorothy  that  the  "  great  psychic  energy  "  whereby  she  was 
suddenly  aired,  affected  her  body  through  "  channels  of  self-sug- 
gestion and  suggestion"  (p.  125).  These  "suggestions"  inter- 
posed between  the  agent  and  the  patient  are  simply  projections  of 
a  theory  for  its  own  technical  interests.  They  are  mental  not  ob- 
jective categories.  Apart,  however,  from  these  and  a  few  more 
similar  inaccuracies,  Mr.  Ash's  work  may  be  recommended  as  one 
of  the  sanest  books  that  deal  with  a  very  difficult  and  delicate 
subject. 

Before  introducing  the  case  of  Dorothy  Kerin,  Mr.  Ash  alludes  to 
the  visions  of  Our  Lady  experienced  by  Bemadette  at  the  Grotto  of 
Lourdes.  After  he  has  indicated  the  opinions  held  by  opposite 
parties  regarding  the  reality  of  those  visions  he  sets  forth  the  view 
held  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers,  the  well-known  author  of  Human 
Personality.  It  may  or  may  not  be  interesting  to  know  that  that 
"  famous  psychologist "  after  "  carefully  investigating  the  phenom- 
ena of  Lourdes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  a  mine  of  at- 
tractive material  to  the  student  of  suggestion  " ;  but  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence  whether  or  not  Mr.  Myers  thought  "  that  there  was  no 
real  evidence  that  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  was  anything  more 
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than  hallucination,  or  that  it  had  anjrthing  more  than  a  purely  *  sug- 
gestive *  action  with  the  *  aires '."  Nor  is  there  any  special  signifi- 
cance to  be  attached  to  the  famous  psychologist's  concession  that, 
even  were  the  visions  "  hallucinations  "  and  the  "  miracles  "  the  re- 
sult of  "  suggestion  ",  there  might  have  been  **  some  influx  from  the 
spiritual  sphere  .  .  .  dimly  adumbrated  in  that  Virgin  figure  and 
that  sanctified  spring"  (p.  17).  The  question  of  the  possibility  of 
hallucination  in  Bemadette's  case  and  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  "  suggestion  "  to  account  for  at  least  many  of  the  cures  effected 
at  Lourdes  have  long  since  been  discussed  by  the  ablest  medical  and 
psychical  experts;  and  when  such  competent  and  long-experienced 
investigators  as  Dr.  Boissarie  and  his  confreres  stand  unwaveringly 
on  the  negative  side,  we  may  safely  pretermit  Mr.  Myers's  assertions, 
which  after  all  are  based  on  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Lourdes,  however  carefully  he  may  have  investigated  some 
of  the  pertinent  phenomena.  Both  Mr.  Myers  and  those  (including 
Mr.  Ash)  who  adopt  his  views,  seem  to  be  the  victims  of  a  fallacy, 
possibly  "  suggested  "  to  themselves  by  the  very  theory  of  "  sugges- 
tion". The  fallacy  consists  in  arguing  from  the  fact  that  certain 
physiologico-psychological  conditions  probably  do  dominate  the 
minds  of  the  subjects  of  hallucination  as  well  as  auto-suggestion, 
that  those  same  conditions  prevail  likewise  in  the  case  of  such  persons 
as  Bemadette  and  the  miraculSs  of  Lourdes ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
that  these  conditions — brain-states  and  mental  images — are  the  im- 
mediate if  not  the  principal  agency  at  work.  What  may  have  been 
the  psychological  status  of  Bemadette's  consciousness  at  the  moment 
of  her  visions  we  have  no  means  of  determining;  at  most  we  can 
but  guess  from  analogies.  But  certainly,  whatever  they  were,  they 
were  not  the  main  cause — if  they  were  causes  at  all  and  not  merely 
conditions— of  what  she  experienced  during  the  eighteen  apparitions 
of  *'  the  beautiful  Lady  "  at  the  grotto.  But  this  is  a  long  and  an 
intricate  subject  much  beyond  our  present  spatial  limitations. 

It  may  however  be  said  that  the  best  answer  to  the  hallucination 
theory — best  at  least  for  the  open  mind — is  the  history  of  Lourdes 
itself.  That  history  has  been  often  written.  It  is  rewritten  by  an 
eyewitness,  and  careful  examiner  of  the  apparitions,  in  the  second 
book  in  title  above.  M.  Estrade  was  a  governmental  official  residing 
in  Lourdes  at  the  time  of  the  apparitions.  He  at  first  utterly  disbe- 
lieved in  their  reality,  deeming  them  simply  old  wives'  tales;  subse- 
quently he  was  drawn  to  the  grotto  by  curiosity,  and  he  there  saw 
Bemadette  in  ecstasy.  "  He  watched  her  as  she  talked  voicelcssly 
with  the  Invisible  " ;  spoke  intimately  with  her  afterward  and  took 
minute  notes  at  the  time  of  the  events,  supplementing  what  he  saw 
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by  the  observations  of  others.  All  this  is  told  in  detail  in  the  little 
volume  referred  to.  Those  who  read  it,  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  presented  in  Mgr.  Benson's  preface,  a  point  of  view  that 
suggests  without  modifying  the  objective  reality,  should  need  no 
other  argument,  however  critical  they  may  be,  that  the  simple  little 
peasant  girl  did  not  project,  from  mental  pictures  wrought  out  from 
relics  of  her  past  experience  preserved  in  her  "  subliminal  self  ",  the 
Vision  that  appeared  to  her  at  Massabielle. 

As  regards  the  wonderful  cures  wrought  at  Lourdes,  the  works 
of  Dr.  Boissarie  {Lourdes  MSdicale,  etc.)  contain  abundant  argu- 
ment against  the  "  suggestion  "  theory.  Readers  familiar  with  Ital- 
ian have  in  the  other  two  works  whose  titles  precede  this  notice  an 
additional  arsenal  and  one  well  equipped.  Father  Gemelli,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  an  all-around  cultured  writer,  as  well  as  a  keen 
critic.  Trained  as  he  has  been  in  medicine  and  surgery,  besides  Ida 
clerical  studies,  he  is  well  prepared  to  estimate  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  wonders  of  Lourdes.  His  two  volumes  of  discussions 
with  replies  and  counterreplies  form  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
the  controversies  that  are  not  confined  to  his  own  country,  but  have 
caught  an  international  echo.  They  are  good  examples  of  acute 
criticism.  The  volumes  are  also  well  published,  though  the  cover 
illustrations  do  not  appeal  particularly  to  our  colder  Northern  feel- 
ing. 

F.  P.  S. 

LITE  OP  BAIHT  PBAHOIS  OP  AS8I8L  By  Pather  Outhbert,  O.S.P.O. 
With  thirteen  lUnstrationB.  Hew  Tork,  London,  Bombaji  Oalonttas 
LoDgmans,  Oreen  &  Oo.     1912.     Pp.  viii-453. 

ETEBTBODT'B  8AIHT  PBAHOIS.  By  Maurioe  P.  Egan.  With  piotniea 
by  H.  Boutet  de  Honvel.  Hew  Tork;  The  Oentuiy  Oo.  1912.  Pp. 
191. 

The  literary  activity  which  for  several  years  past  has  centred 
aroimd  the  life  of  St.  Francis  shows  no  signs  of  abating  and  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  these  two  new  biographies  which  aim  at  making  the 
old  story  of  the  wonderful  Umbrian  Poverello  still  better  known. 
In  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  Father  Cuthbert  seeks  to  set 
forth  the  real  St.  Francis  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  historical  records 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Hitherto,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
no  "  documented  "  biography  of  St.  Francis  has  been  written  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  English-speaking  reader  has  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
works  written  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  done  into  our  own  more  or 
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less  competently.  The  appearance  of  Father  Cuthbert's  Life 
has  therefore  brought  to  an  end  a  period  of  waiting  for  a  work  that 
has  been  much  needed.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  the  literary  merits  of  the  present  biography.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  knowledge  of  his  sources,  whether  they  be  in  the  land 
of  St.  Francis  or  in  printed  form,  Father  Cuthbert  is  well  equipped ; 
and,  although  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  volume  of  the  discovery  of 
any  material  not  published  already,  one  feels  that  its  author  is  in 
very  close  touch  with  all  the  modem  developments  in  the  field  of 
Franciscan  research  and  criticism.  We  doubt,  however,  if  Father 
Cuthbert  was  well  advised  in  relegating  to  the  end  of  the  Appen- 
dices the  very  important  and  informing  chapter  on  "  The  Sources 
of  Our  Knowledge  of  St.  Francis  "  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  found  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  book  by  way  of  Introduction. 
As  regards  the  biography  proper,  where  so  much  is  good  it  is  not 
easy  to  select  an5rthing  for  special  praise ;  but  we  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  chapters  on  "  How  St.  Francis  found  the  Lady 
Poverty"  and  on  St.  Clare — two  topics  on  which  Father  Cuthbert 
has  written  so  wisely  and  well  in  the  past.  "  The  Indulgence  of 
the  Portiuncula "  and  "  The  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  "  are  dealt 
with  in  appendices  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired ;  but  modem  research  has  by  no  means  said  the  last  word  on 
either  subject,  as  Father  Cuthbert  himself  recognizes,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  both  the  Portiuncula  Indulgence  and 
the  Third  Order  will  remain  doubtful  to  the  end.  Not  all,  we  think, 
will  accept  unreservedly  the  conclusions  reached  by  Father  Cuth- 
bert as  to  the  Rule  of  the  Friars  Minor  (Book  I,  Chapter  VIII)  ;  and 
his  detailed  analysis  of  the  so-called  Regula  Prima  (pp.  395-403), 
which  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  Karl  Miiller,  contains  more 
than  one  point  we  are  inclined  to  query.  But  taking  his  Life  of  St. 
Francis  as  a  whole,  there  are  few  if  any  writers  on  so  large  and  diffi- 
cult a  subject  whose  views  will  be  found  so  generally  acceptable 
and  satisfactory.  Whilst  it  is  no  doubt  tme,  as  Father  Cuthbert 
modestly  remarks,  that  the  finally  acceptable  Life  of  St.  Francis 
is  yet  to  be  desired,  the  present  volume  goes  very  far  indeed  to 
supply  this  desideratum  and,  as  a  biographical  study,  is  altogether 
superior  to  any  that  has  yet  been  written  in  English  on  the  Life  of 
St.  Francis.  In  every  way  Father  Cuthbert's  work  is  worthy  of  its 
subject  and  cannot  fail  to  add  immensely  to  the  high  reputation  of 
its  author.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  numerous  illustrations 
which  enhance  the  volume  is  a  thirteenth-century  picture  of  St. 
Francis  preserved  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  ascribed  to  Mar- 
garitone. 
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The  second  rolume  under  review  is  not  intended  for  scholars  and 
historians,  but  for  the  "  general "  reader.  Its  aim  is  to  present  the 
life  of  St.  Francis — "probably  the  greatest  exemplar  of  the  per- 
fect Christian  life  since  the  time  of  Christ  himself  " — from  a  Cath- 
olic layman's  point  of  view.  Dr.  Egan  has  sought  to  make  St* 
Francis  real  to  those  "  outer  "  people  who  cannot,  or  rather  will  not, 
listen  to  those  over-ascetic  biographies,  "written  for  convent  re- 
fectories ",  in  which  "  all  that  is  human  is  left  out ".  The  author 
has  sought  to  give  the  picture  of  Everybody's  St,  Francis  a  modem 
frame  and  with  this  end  in  view  la)rs  special  stress  upon  the  debt 
the  modem  world  owes  to  the  "  little  brother  of  the  poor  ",  who  is 
"  to  most  modern  men  the  best  beloved  of  the  Saints  ".  Dr.  Egan 
is  doubtless  right  in  stating  as  he  does  at  the  outset  that  the  won- 
derful power  of  St.  Francis  "  over  the  Western  world  of  his  time 
and  over  the  hearts  of  men  in  our  own  time  "  has  only  one  source 
and  that  is  love.  "  Love  made  him  a  poet ;  love  made  him  a  Saint ; 
love  gave  him  ...  all  the  things  that  were  added  to  him".  With  this 
proviso.  Dr.  Egan  tells  in  simple  straightforward  English  the  now 
familiar  story  of  St.  Francis's  earlier  years  as  the  roystering  son  of 
a  rich  proud  merchant;  of  the  turning  point  in  his  life  when  at 
twenty-five  the  dashing  young  cavalier  becomes  inspired  "  to  re- 
new the  youth  of  Christianity  " ;  of  his  unselfish  service  of  man  and 
loving  kindness  to  all  God's  creatures  that  drew  aroimd  him  hosts 
of  followers  and  led  to  the  great  Franciscan  Order.  "The  new 
Saviour  of  Christendom,  the  first  poet  of  Italy,  the  most  effective 
reformer  the  world  ever  saw ;  "  such  in  brief  is  Dr.  Egan*s  estimate 
of  St  Francis.  While  possessing  all  the  enthusiasm  requisite  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject,  the  author  has  also  those  far  rarer  qualities — 
the  story-teller's  gift  and  great  charm  of  style.  A  most  attractive 
feature  of  Everybody's  St,  Francis  is  the  large  number  of  pictures 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel,  who  is  well 
known  as  the  illustrator  of  the  Legend  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  who  has 
found  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  a  most  inspiring  subject 

THE  OATEOHISTS  MAKUAL.  Oonrse  of  Beligious  Isstmction  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  Christias  Schools.  Brief  Course.  Au- 
thorized English  version.  Philadelphia!  John  Joseph  MoTey.  1912. 
Pp.  243. 

If  the  Catechism  question  is  ever  to  be  solved,  the  definitive  an- 
swer must  come  from  teachers  such  as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Then  we  shall  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  the  result  not 
merely  of  an  individual  but  of  the  experience,  practically  tested,  of 
many  pedagogically  trained  catechists.     Moreover,  it  will  be  the 
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solution  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  their  work  from  sheer  lore 
of  it,  and  whose  idiosyncrasies  have  been  eliminated  by  a  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  self-effacement,  and  by  an  impartial  testing  of  approved 
methods  on  the  pupil  under  divers  conditions  of  natural  ability  and 
scholastic  attainment  In  these  respects  no  single  teacher,  however 
well  qualified  or  gifted,  can  compete  with  the  members  of  religious 
societies  founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  Christian  schools. 

The  course  of  catechetical  teaching  of  the  Brothers  of  Blessed 
John  Baptist  de  La  Salle  implies  all  that  thorough  training,  con- 
scientious activity,  and  the  widest  possible  experience  in  many  coun- 
tries, under  the  most  varied  circimistances,  may  bring  to  the  teacher 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Hence  we  have  every  confidence  in  the 
method  of  the  Catechisfs  Manned,  It  outlines  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  teacher  is  to  base  his  work,  the  special  quali- 
fications of  knowledge,  pedagogical  skill,  love  of  the  pupils,  pru- 
dence, and  piety  which  must  direct  his  motives  and  mark  his  con- 
duct. It  describes  the  proper  organization  of  classes,  methods  of 
teaching  and  cultivating  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  children  ac- 
cording to  the  different  grades  of  their  capacity.  Whilst  the  direc- 
tions given  to  the  catechist  at  every  point  are  at  once  explicit  and 
comprehensive,  the  teacher  is  warned  not  to  lay  aside  that  initiative 
which  comes  from  an  intuitive  realization  of  what  the  individual 
child  requires  for  the  better  development  of  its  mental  and  moral 
faculties :  "  The  aim  of  all-aroimd  methods  in  pedagogy  is  to  train 
live  teachers,  not  to  shackle  their  initiative  with  the  fetters  of  uni- 
form types"  (p.  201). 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  the  pedagogical  method  of 
Blessed  John  Baptist  de  La  Salle  is  adapted  to  French  conditions, 
and  may  not  serve  American  teachers  in  our  schools.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  well  weighed  by  the  editors  of  the  present  hand-book. 
For  several  years  the  manuscript  of  the  Catechisfs  Manual  had  been 
completed  before  the  authorities  deemed  it  wise  to  give  it  to  the 
public.  In  the  meantime  careful  study  had  been  given  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  religious  training  in  America,  with  a  view  to  per- 
fecting the  book;  and  whatever  could  impede  its  practical  utility 
as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  of  the  Catechism  previously  published  was 
corrected. 

At  present  we  have  a  uniform  series  of  Catechisms,  covering  all 
the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  seminary,  particularly 
adapted  for  boys*  classes.  At  the  same  time  the  teachers  in  both 
the  parish  and  the  Sunday  school  are  supplied  with  a  hand-book, 
complete  yet  sufficiently  small  to  avoid  burdening  the  mind  and 
memory,  that  will  be  sure  to  increase  their  eflficiency  and  raise  the 
standard  of  Catholic  intelligence. 
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The  Manual  is  printed  in  excellent  form  and  is  in  all  respects  an 
aid  to  the  busy  teacher. 

WOBSEIP.  Fart  m  of  Exposition  of  Ohristian  Doctrine.  Intermediate 
Oonrse  of  Beligions  Instraotion  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Ohristian 
Schools.  Third  edition,  Philadelphia!  John  Joseph  HoTey.  1913. 
Pp.  XTi~836. 

In  connexion  with  the  Catechisfs  Manual  we  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  third  edition,  just  published,  of  Worship.  It  is  Vol- 
ume III  of  the  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Course  of 
Religious  Instruction  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
This  series  has  already  established  its  reputation  as  an  admirable 
sunmiary  of  Catholic  theology.  It  includes  in  its  three  volumes  the 
Exposition  of  Dogma,  Moral,  and  Liturgy.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  recent  decrees  which  had  to  be  incorporated  in  order  to  bring  the 
work  up  to  date,  the  new  edition  became  necessary.  The  transla- 
tion is  made  with  discriminating  attention  to  the  English  idiom  and 
due  reference  to  sources  at  the  conmiand  of  the  English  reader  and 
student 

THE  DEOIDDra  VOIOE  OF  THE  MONUHEHTS  IN  BIBLIOAL  OETTI- 
OISM.  By  Helyin  OroTe  Eyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Biblical 
Archeology f  Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Bibliotheca. 
Sacra  Oo.     1912.    Pp.  xTii-320. 

Oriental  archeology  has  proved  to  be  in  recent  times  an  tmex- 
pectedly  large  element  of  strength  in  supporting  the  claims  of  faith 
in  the  divinely-inspired  records  of  the  Bible;  and  the  teacher  of 
Christian  doctrine  finds  in  it  his  readiest  weapons  of  defence  against 
the  rationalism  which,  under  the  guise  of  historical  criticism,  has 
so  persistently  and  plausibly  striven  to  shake  the  foundations  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Whilst  the  results  of  the  new  discoveries  that  are 
shedding  light  upon  and  answering  questions  of  Biblical  criticism 
and  exegesis,  are  being  made  accessible  in  manifold  ways  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Bible  history  and  interpretation,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  well 
thought  out  method  of  application,  one  which  will  satisfy  the  de- 
sire for  authoritative  reference  and  scientific  accuracy,  and  at  the 
same  time  present  the  matter  in  such  comprehensive,  not  to  say  popu- 
lar, form  as  to  prove  a  practical  help  to  the  inqmrer  who  is  not 
quite  a  specialist  in  the  field,  nor  one  who  is  bent  on  polemical  dis- 
cussion  of  the  subject  Dr.  Kyle's  volume  answers  a  distinct  need 
in  this  direction.  It  confutes  the  aspersions  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism, which  bases  its  conclusions  chiefly  upon  internal  evidence,  by 
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arguments  that  appeal  to  reason  through  the  external  criteria  of 
certitude.  Documentary  proof  that  admits  of  but  one  meaning  is 
adduced  to  answer  the  merely  plausible  but  often  entirely  sub- 
jective assumptions  of  critics.  Thus  the  old  adage  Contra  facta 
non  valent  argumenta  is  made  the  test  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  it 
furnishes  concrete  evidence  against  the  vagaries  of  purely  specu- 
lative hypothesis  and  the  argument  from  analogy. 

Dr.  Kyle's  work  is  however  not  chiefly  a  collection  of  archeologi- 
cal  facts  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  objec- 
tions upon  which  the  Higher  Criticism  has  hitherto  insisted,  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  Holy 
Writ.  Its  aim  goes  deeper.  The  author  undertakes  to  assign  the 
limits  of  its  sphere  to  Critical  Science,  in  its  relation  to  the  facts 
and  truths  of  the  Bible.  He  does  this  by  pointing  out  the  fimc- 
tions  of  archeology  as  a  corrective  of  the  critical  spirit.  In  the 
next  place  he  illustrates  the  correctness  of  his  theory  by  actual  ex- 
periences in  the  domain  of  archeology.  Finally  he  dwells  upon  the 
rate  of  progress  which  the  study  of  archeology  has  made  in  influ- 
encing and  determining  the  solutions  of  problems  proposed  by  the 
Higher  Criticism.  All  this  is  done  by  a  systematic  application  of 
logical  principles.  The  great  value  of  archeology  as  supplying  the 
historical  setting  of  Scripture;  as  necessarily  guiding  the  process 
of  legitimate  criticism ;  as  providing  facts  with  which  to  test  critical 
theories  in  their  various  aspects  and  degrees  afl^ecting  the  histor- 
icity or  integrity  of  Scripture,  is  discussed  step  by  step.  And  this 
leads  to  the  examination  of  theories  destructive  and  constructive, 
and  to  the  clearing  away  of  fallacies  that  open  the  path  for  intel- 
ligent interpretation  to  the  sincere  searcher  for  truth. 

The  third  part  of  the  volume  is  practically  an  historical  survey 
of  Hebrew  civilization  as  set  forth  in  Sacred  Scripture,  in  which 
the  foregoing  principles  and  archeological  facts  are  applied,  with 
the  result  that  the  historicity  and  substantial  integrity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  patriarchal  and  prophetic  records  which  grew  out  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  are  established  in  a  singularly  convincing  way. 
Whilst  the  author  does  not  argue  expressly  in  behalf  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship,  he  clearly  shows  that  archeology  confirms  the  relation- 
ship of  the  records  to  the  Mosaic  period.  Given  this,  as  demon- 
strated by  archeology,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  person  of  Moses 
should  not  be  credited  with  the  authorship,  since  both  internal  evi- 
dence and  the  combined  traditions  of  the  Israelitish,  Samaritan, 
and  the  Talmudic  periods  acknowledge  no  other  source. 

Whilst  scholars  may  differ  in  details  and  deductions  of  argument 
from  Dr.  Kyle,  none  will  justly  question  the  honesty  of  his  purpose, 
the  truth  of  his  statements  of  facts,  together  with  the  value  of  his 
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sources,  his  claim  to  attention  because  of  his  personal  experience  as 
a  student  of  archeology,  and  above  all  his  genuine  scholarly  urbanity 
in  the  face  of  those  whom  he  attacks. 

TEEOLOOIOAE  DOaMATIOAE  ELEMEVTA  ex  probatis  aactoTibns  col- 
legit  P.  B.  Preyel,  88.00.,  Prof.  Boot,  theol.,  Bothomag.  Editio  III 
aucta  et  recognita  opera  et  studio  P.  M.  J.  Miqnel,  88.00.,  Prof.  Boot, 
theol.  Tomi  Duo.     Parisiis:  P.  Lethielleux.    Pp.  712  et  696. 

Among  the  several  approved  manuals  of  dogmatic  theology  in 
the  hands  of  the  advanced  students  of  our  seminaries,  the  two  vol- 
umes of  the  learned  Picpus  Father  Prevel  take  high  rank.  More 
than  thirty  years  of  experience  in  the  class-room  of  theology  have 
brought  these  notes,  upon  which  the  author  based  his  lectures,  to  a 
rare  perfection.  The  work  excels  not  merely  in  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression but  also  in  the  Sjrnthetic  subordination  of  its  parts.  The 
matter  "de  Vera  Religione,"  "  de  Ecclesia,"  "de  Traditione  et 
Scriptura,"  "  de  Fide,"  "de  Deo  Uno  et  Trino,"  "de  Creatore" 
is  arranged  so  as  to  fill  out  a  two-years  course,  leaving  the  tracts 
"  de  Incamatione,"  "  de  Beata  V.  Maria,"  "  de  Gratia,"  "  de  Sac- 
ramentis  in  genere  et  in  specie"  for  two  more  years  in  theology. 
This,  at  the  rate  of  one  hour's  daily  teaching,  rounds  out  the  course 
prescribed  in  the  recent  Instruction  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Con- 
sistory to  the  Bishops  of  Italy.  The  disposition  of  the  matter  in  the 
text  suggests  the  study  of  apologetics  and  leaves  ample  room  for 
including  it  in  the  course.  The  form  of  teaching  throughout  is  ex- 
pository rather  than  argimientative.  The  references  are  in  the  main 
to  popular  and  accessible  writers  and  to  recent  decrees.  P.  Miquel, 
the  editor,  has  made  the  work  useful  alike  as  a  text  for  class  and  a 
reference  book  for  preacher  and  catechist. 


Xiteratis  Cbat 

Among  recent  novels  from  the  literary  workshops  of  priests  arc  Miriam 
Lucas  by  Canon  Sheehan,  and  Fausiula  by  John  Ayscough  (Mgr.  Bicker- 
slafTc  Drew).  The  former  pictures  certain  phases  of  social  and  domestic  life 
in  Ireland  colored  by  episodes  of  communistic  activity,  and  furnished  with 
sidelights  from  the  somewhat  unreal  excesses  of  American  depravity.  The 
other  is  a  story  of  Roman  social  life  in  the  days  of  Constantine  and  Julian 
the  Apostate,  depicting  scenes  of  conversion  and  persecution,  all  bound 
together  by  a  thread  of  romance  in  which  a  converted  Vestal  Virgin  is  res- 
cued from  burial  alive  by  a  Christian  soldier.  To  tell  the  truth,  both  stories 
leave  the  impression  of  perfunctory  performances  by  writers  who,  having  ex- 
pended their  best  efforts  in  their  first  books,  feel  bound  to  furnish  material  to 
publishers. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  purpose  of  the  book  entitled  Patrick  Fit%patrick 
by  Francis  Reed  (published  by  Helen  Norwood  Ilalsey),  unless  it  be  to  render 
the  priestly  calling  ridiculous.  Under  the  guise  of  a  biography  the  writer 
describes  the  ordinary  career  of  a  supposed  American  priest  of  to-day.  There 
is  nothing  to  redeem  the  commonplace  character  of  the  volume  either  in  the 
thought  or  the  style  of  its  contents,  and  some  of  its  excursions  border  on  vul- 
garity.   The  binding  is  good. 


Conversation — What  to  say  and  How  to  say  it,  by  Mary  Greer  Conklin 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  is  a  cleverly-written  series  of  colloquial  essays  on 
the  rubrics  of  polite  conversation.  Genius  and  scholarship  are  not  essential 
to  good  conversation,  but  sympathy  and  tact  are.  The  author  does  not  exclude 
either  discussion  or  gossip  from  the  topics  of  becoming  conversation;  but  she 
shows  that  discussion  is  not  controversy,  and  that  gossip  need  not  degenerate 
into  detraction ;  in  which  form  it  banishes  itself  from  the  circle  of  well-bred 
people  as  destructive  of  the  harmony  at  which  social  intercourse  aims.  Con- 
versation at  dinner  and  the  exchange  of  urbanities  even  in  business  trans- 
actions are  particularly  instructive  chapters  of  this  agreeable  little  book. 

The  Ways  of  Mental  Prayer  (Gill  &  Son),  by  Abbot  Lehodey  of  Briquebec, 
it  a  clear,  simple,  and  short  explanation  of  the  conditions,  qualities,  and 
effects  of  good  prayer,  which  engages  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart  and  the 
service  of  the  lips.  Part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  utility 
of  mystical  prayer,  which  is  a  subject  little  appreciated,  though  not  as  uncom- 
mon as  may  be  supposed.  The  translator,  who  has  done  his  work  conscien- 
tiously throughout,  is  a  monk  of  Mount  Melleray,  Ireland  (Benziger  Brothers). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  Searching  the  Scriptures  as  a  work  that 
is  useful.  The  author,  the  Rev.  T.  P.  F.  Gallagher,  wishes  "to  help  the 
reader  to  see  the  twofold  history  of  Christ'',  as  He  is  foreshadowed  by 
prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  and  outlined  in  the  New  after  the  Apostles 
had  seen  Him  in  His  sacred  humanity.  But  the  image  is  so  involved  in  the 
bandages  of  the  "critics*"  opinions  that  its  beauty  is  lost  to  the  ordinary 
reader ;  it  leaves  an  irritating  impression  as  though  the  "  Higher  Criticism " 
were  on  exhibition. 


Madrigali,  by  T.  A.  Daly,  author  of  Canstoni  and  Carmina  (David  McKay, 
Philadelphia),  will  find  many  appreciative  readers  among  the  clergy.  The 
best  characterization  of  their  general  value  is  given  in  a  happy  "  Poem  "  to  a 
correspondent  in  which  the  author  answers  the  question,  who  is  his  favorite 
poet    After  passing  on  Milton,  Shelley,  Shakespeare,  he  sings: 

"Yet  not  for  any  one  of  these 

Great  names  that  loom  above  hixn. 
Would  I  exchange  those  qualities 
That  make  me  fondly  love  him. 

"I  love  his  living  heart  that  sings 
And  makes  my  blood  flow  faster; 
I  love  so  many  little  things  ' 

Of  which  he  is  the  master. 

"I  love  his  ardent  joy  of  life. 

And,  faith — as  I'm  a  sinner —  ' 

I  love  his  bairns,  his  home,  his  wife, 
His  appetite  for  dinner. 

"My  favorite  poet?     Ill  rejoice  ' 

And  tread  this  old  earth  gaily 
As  long  as  I  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  T.  A.  Daly.** 
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Our  Reasonable  Service,  by  Father  Vincent  J.  McNabb,  O.P.,  which  is  de- 
scribed on  the  title  page  as  ''an  essay  in  the  Understanding  of  the  Deep 
Things  of  God",  is  in  reality  a  desultory  collection  of  chapters  of  literary 
and  Biblical  criticism,  theological  speculation,  and  moral  reflection  upon 
themes  disconnected  yet  highly  interesting  to  the  advanced  student  who  looks 
at  the  inside  of  God's  world.  Logic  and  Faith,  Impersonal  Teaching,  Evil, 
The  Virgin  Birth,  St.  Peter  in  the  Gospels,  The  Logos  of  St.  John,  Newman 
and  Spencer,  are  the  chief  topics  upon  which  the  versatile  author  discourses, 
with  singular  originality  and  aptness  of  expression  (Benxiger  Brothers). 

Father  Henry  Day,  S.J.,  has  given  us  five  discourses  on  Marriage,  Divorce, 
and  Morality.  The  little  book  so  entitled  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  English 
readers  on  the  national  peril  of  lax  morality  in  connexion  with  the  marriage 
obligation  (Bums  &  Gates). 


The  Three  Sisters  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  and  their  Convent  Life,  by 
Father  Matthew  Russell,  SJ.,  is  written  in  that  simply  reminiscent  and  rever- 
ently afl'ectionate  style  which  characterized  the  humble  and  lovable  editor  of 
the  Irish  Monthly  whenever  he  spoke  of  those  whom  he  could  not  praise  with- 
out having  the  warmth  of  his  heart  kindled  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
nearness  to  him.  It  was  part  of  his  gentle  art  under  such  circumstances  to 
make  others  speak  for  him,  and  in  that  way  the  reader  gets  glimpses  of 
Father  Russell's  literary  friends,  as  well  as  of  his  heroes;  and  both  were  in- 
variably of  the  best  quality,  albeit  he  had  kind  thoughts  of  everybody  (Lon^ 
mans.  Green  &  Co.). 


The  Selecta  Opera  pro  Organo  vel  Harmonic  ad  mentem  " Motu  Propria" 
Pii  X,  contains,  among  other  numbers,  a  choice  of  six  pieces  for  the  organ, 
with  pedal  ad  libitum,  by  Adolph  Marty,  professor  of  organ  instruction  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Paris.  They  are  very  simple  and  serve  for 
Introit,  Ofl'ertory,  Elevation,  Communion,  Recessional,  and  Opening  of  Vesper 
Service.  Number  13  contains  Short  Interludes  grouped  according  to  tonalitiet» 
by  L.  Saint  Requier,  choir  master  at  St.  Gervais  in  Paris.  Dom  Anselm 
Deprez,  the  Benedictine  organist  of  the  Abbey  of  Maredsous,  contributes  a 
Cor  Jesu  Sacratissimum,  O  Sanctissima  Trinitas,  Ecce  Panis  recolendus,  Parce 
Domine,  for  one  or  more  voices.  The  "  Collection "  is  published  by  L.  J. 
Biton  (St.  Lauren t-sur-Sivre,  Vendue,  France),  but  may  be  obtained  from 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel:  Berlin  and  New  York.  We  should  also  mention  a 
Stabat  Mater  by  De  la  Tombelle  for  two  equal  or  three  mixed  voices. 


The  Australian  Catholic  Truth  Society  (Melbourne)  keeps  apparently  to 
the  practical  purpose  of  doctrinal  propaganda.  Among  its  publications  are  a 
goodly  number  of  "  stories "  which  bring  home  Catholic  truth  in  a  popular 
fashion.  One  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  Society  is  Father  M.  J.  Watson, 
SJ.,  editor  of  two  very  readable  little  magazines  on  the  pattern  of  the  Irish 
Monthly.  One  of  them  is  Madonna,  "  the  Australian  Children  of  Mary's 
Home  Magazine";  the  other  is  the  Australian  Messenger,  the  organ  of  Uie 
Apostleship  of  Prayer,  devoted  to  the  Sacred  Heart 


Father  Ambrose  Reger,  O.S.B.,  has  a  happy  way,  not  only  of  attracting 
open-minded  Protestants  by  his  instructions,  as  his  little  brochure  Facts  and 
Reasons  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  also  oif  winning  back  callous  and  stray- 
ing Catholics,  a  thing  which  requires  more  patience  and  tact.  His  last  booklet, 
with  the  captious  title  of  How  Johnny  was  BaptiMed,  is  a  lesson  of  practical 
experience  cleverly  put  in  story  form. 

Catholic  Club  is  a  handsomely-printed  brochure,  setting  forth  the  object 
and  methods  of  a  Catholic  Club  (Scranton,  Pa.).  The  writer  of  the  Intro- 
duction says:  ",  ,  .  No  community  can  have  a  better  ally  than  a  gymnasium 
and  club.     In  importance  they  rank  next  to  good  schools.     That  there  is  a 
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large  field  for  Catholic  institutions  of  this  kind  is  proved  by  the  remarkable 
development,  in  recent  years,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  though 
nncompromisingly  Protestant  by  its  very  Constitution,  which  excludes  all 
but  Protestants  from  full  membership,  deserves  admiration  for  the  splendid 
work  it  has  done  for  the  non-Catholic  youth  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  where  its  1,900  branches  enroll  456,000  members  and 
hold  property  to  the  value  of  forty-four  and  a  half  million  dollars."  That  is 
good  sense;  better  than  haranguing  against  the  proselyting  efforts  of  the 
Y.  M.  C  A.  without  doing  anything  to  supply  its  place  for  Catholic  youth 
who  seek  and  need  such  help  to  steady  their  physical  and  social  energies.  The 
Bishop  of  Scranton  seems  to  have  taken  the  matter  of  this  club  in  hand.  It 
will  prove  itself  a  good  pastoral  staff,  we  think. 


Should  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution  be 
passed  and  an  income  tax  be  imposed?  Whatever  may  be  argued  for  and 
against  this  measure,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  effected,  save  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  income.  Here  of  course  lies  the  chief  difficulty 
of  the  proposal.  A  monograph  has  recently  been  published  on  the  subject, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  prove  that  at  present  the  United  States  lacks 
the  income  statistics  necessary  for  any  effective  social  legislation.  The  author 
goes  over  very  thoroughly  the  data  at  present  available,  and,  while  pointing 
out  their  inadequacy,  suggests  a  plan  that  seems  to  be  plausible,  to  say  the 
least.  The  work  is  one  that  appeals  primarily  to  legislators.  But  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  income  in  its  various  aspects  will  find  useful  sug- 
gestions in  its  numerous  tables,  comments,  and  criticisms.  The  title  is  The 
Distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  by  F.  H.  Streightoff,  M.A» 
(Columbia  Studies:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York). 


William  F.  Butler,  of  Milwaukee,  publishes  a  handsome  half-tone  print  of 
Murillo's  Annunciation  (Prado),  with  the  "Hail  Mary"  in  an  artistic  text 
letter,  grouped  within  an  ornamental  border.  Both  subject  and  form  make  it 
suitable  for  hanging  in  parlor,  nursery,  or  school  room. 


Pustet  &  Co.  have  published  a  rubricated  quarto  edition  of  the  Psalterium 
Breviarii  Romani  cum  Ordinario  Divini  Officii,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
facilitating  the  recital  of  the  new  Office  when  one  wishes  to  use  the  old  Brev- 
iary  for  the  proper  parts.  It  serves  one  of  course  only  at  home  or  in  choir 
when  the  volume  is  placed  on  the  table  or  desk. 


J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York,  issue  a  "  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist," composed  by  Remi  Stephen  Keyzer.  Designed  as  an  easy  Mass  for 
congregational  singing,  it  is  in  unison,  comprises  melodies  lying  easily  within 
the  common  compass  of  ordinary  voices,  avoids  difficult  melodic  leaps,  and  is 
furnished  with  an  easy  accompaniment  for  harmonium  or  organ.  A  separate 
voice  part  is  issued,  which  gives  the  Latin  text  with  an  English  translation 
underneath,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  fext  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the 
congregation,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  Responses  of  the  Mass.  The  Mass 
is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  St  John's  Cathedral  (of  which  Father  Keyzer  is 
rector),  Boise,  Idaho,  and  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  Glorieux. 
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copal  de  Sarajevo.  Traduction  fran^aise  par  A.  Villien,  Professeur  k  l*In- 
stitut  Catholique  de  Paris.  Publi^e  avec  le  concours  de  TAutenr.  Paris:  P. 
Lethielleux.     19 la.     Pp.  xii-500.     Prix,  4  /r. 

Les  Tentations  du  Jeune  Homme.  £tude  th^onque.  £tude  pratique. 
Par  Emile  Bruneteau,  Professeur  k  Tficole  de  Th^ologie  de  Poitiers.  Deux- 
iimc  Edition.     Paris:  P.  Lethielleux.     1912.     Pp.  370.     Prix,  3  /r.  50. 

Il  Vangelo  dell*Inpanzia.  Sac  Dott.  Leone  Zarantonello.  Con  sette  illus- 
trazioni  da  quadri  Gassici.  (Piccoia  Biblioteca  di  Apologia  Christiana — N.  3.) 
Society  Anonima  Tipografica  fra  Cattolici  Viccntini.  191a.  Pp.  125.  Prezzo, 
Lire  2.00. 

Spiritual  Progress.  Lukewarmness  to  Fervor  (Complete  in  itself  apart 
from  II.  Fervor  to  Perfection).  From  the  French.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York.     19 1 2.    Pp.  xvi-292.    Price,  $0.90  net. 

Pour  mes  Homilies.  Des  Dimanches  et  des  Fetes.  Textes  ^vang^liquet. 
Indications  Ex^getiques.  Inspirations  Oratoires.  Par  I.-L.  Gondal,  S.S., 
Ancien  Professeur  d'^loquence  au  Scminaire  de  Sain t-Sul pice,  Sup^rieur  da 
Grand  Seminaire  de  Toulouse.  Tome  premier:  De  PA  vent  ^  la  Pentecote. 
Pp.  viii-612.  Tome  deuxi^me:  De  la  Pentec6te  k  PA  vent.  Pp.  685.  P.  Lethiel- 
leux, Paris.    1912.    Pp.  68$.    Prix,  12  Jrs. 

The  Consolations  op  Purgatory.  By  the  Rev.  Father  H.  Faure,  S.M. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Humphrey  Page,  K.S.G.,  Privy  Cham- 
berlain to  II.  H.  Pius  X.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York.  1912.  Pp.  xi — 223. 
Price.  $0.90  net. 

Allocutions  pour  les  Jeunes  Gens.  Par  Paul  Lallemand,  Pr^tre  de  TOra- 
toire,  Agrcg^  de  l*Universit^,  Docteur  ^s  Lettres,  Professeur  k  TEcole  Mai- 
sillon.  Troisi^me  S^rie.  Deuxi^me  edition).  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 
Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  P.  Tcqui.     1913.    Pp.  306.     Prix,  3  Jr. 

Robert  Bellarmin  (i 542-1621).  Les  Marques  de  la  Veritable  Eglise.  Livrc 
IV  de  la  Quatri^me  Conlroverse.  Par  L.  Cristiani,  Docteur  en  Th^ologie, 
Docteur  ^s  Lettres.  (No.  652,  Science  et  Religion.  Choix  de  Textes  pour 
servir  k  I'Etude  des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques.)  Paris:  Bloud  &  Cie.  1912.  Pp. 
64.     Prix,  0  Jr.  60. 

Le  Petit  Journal  des  Saints,  ou  Abreg^  de  Icur  Vie.  Un  Saint  par  page, 
avec  reflexions  et  resolutions,  et  pri^res  pour  Messe,  Vepres,  Confession,  Com- 
munion, etc.  Deuxiime  edition.  Entierement  refondue,  et  contenant  les  Sa'nts 
canonises  ou  beatifies  par  Leon  XIII  et  Pie  X.  Par  Deux  Missionaires.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  Tcqui.  1913.  Pp. 
lxxx-40a    Prix,  i  /r.  25. 
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Vers  la  Vie  pletne.  A  la  Suite  du  P.  Gratry.  Par  Ad.  Goutay.  Lcttre- 
Pr^face  du  Cardinal  Perraud.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  T^qui.     1913.    Pp.  xxxi-278.    Prix,  3. /r.  50. 

La  Verite  aux  Gens  du  Monde.  Par  Joseph  Tissicr,  Vicaire  G^n^ral  de 
Chartres,  Archiprctre  dc  la  Cath^dralc.  A  la  messe  de  onze  hcures!  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  Tequi.  1913.  Pp. 
xv-364.    Prix,  3  /r.  50. 

L' Education  de  la  Chastete.  Les  Ennemis  modernes  de  la  Chastet^. 
Chastet^  chretienne  et  Code  mondain.  Formation  d'une  Jeunesse  pure  et 
chaste.  Par  A.  Knoch,  Docte ur  en  Thcologie,  Profcsseur  de  Theolog'e  Morale 
au  Grand  S^minaire  dc  Liege.  Nouvelle  edition.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  T^qui;  Liege:  Revue  Ecclesiastique. 
19 12.    Pp.  100.    Prix,  I  /r.  50. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Inner  Life  and  the  Tao-Teh-Kinc.  By  C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard,  Li- 
brarian, New  York  Public  Libraiy.  New  York:  The  Theosophical  Publishing 
Co.     19 1  a.     Pp.  335.    Price,  $3.00  net;  $3.30  postpaid. 

The  Distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  United  States.  By  Frank  Hatch 
StreightofT,  M.A.  Vol.  52,  No.  3  of  Stud'es  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law.  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York:  Columbia  University,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  agents;  Lon- 
don: P.  S.  King  &  Son.    Pp.  170.    Price,  $1.50. 

Socialism  from  the  Christian  Standpoint.  Ten  Conferences  by  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  author  of  The  Sins  of  Society,  Society  and  the  Saviour, 
Life  Lessons  from  Joan  of  Arc,  etc.,  etc.  New  York  and  London:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     19 13.    Pp.  389.     Price,  $1.50  net, 

Hume.  Par  Jean  Didier.  (No.  658,  Science  et  Religion,  Philosophes  ct 
Penseurs.)     Paris :  Bloud  &  Cie.    19 13.    Pp.  63.    Prix,  o  fr,  60. 

Les  Fondements  de  la  Foi.  Memento  de  TApologiste.  Par  le  R.  P.  Mario 
Laplana,  S.J.  Traduit  de  TEspagnol  par  TAbb^  Ev.  Gerbeaud.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  T^qui.     1913.    Pp.  x-i4l. 

LITURGICAL. 
PsALTERiuM  Breviarii  Romani  cum  Ordinario  Divini  Officii  jussu  SS.D.N. 
Pii  PP.  X  novo  ordine  per  hebdomadam  dispositum  et  editum.     Editio  ampli- 
ficata  in  quarto.     (Rubricated  quarto  edition.)     Ratisbonae  et  Romae  et  Neo 
Eboraci  et  Cincinnati:  Fr.  Pustet  et  Soc.     1913.    Pp.  373. 

History  of  the  Roman  Breviary.  By  Mgr.  Pierre  Batiffol,  LittD.  Trans- 
lated by  Atwell  M.  Y.  Baylay,  M.A.  From  the  third  French  edition,  with  a 
new  chapter  on  the  Decree  of  Pius  X.  New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    191 3.    Pp.  xv-34i.    Price,  $3.00  net. 

The  Westminster  Hymnal.  With  Notes.  The  Only  Collection  authorized 
by  the  Hierarchy  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Music  edited  by  Richard  R. 
Terry.  Mus.  Doc.  (Dunelm),  F.R.C.O.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York;  R.  &  T. 
Washboume,  London.    19 13.    Pp.  xv-416.    Price,  $1.35  net, 

HISTORICAL. 

Celtic  Britain  and  the  Pilgrim  Movement.  By  G.  Hartwell  Jones,  M.A., 
rector  at  Nutfield,  Surrey;  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ancient 
Monuments  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  London :  The  Hon.  Society  of 
Cymmrodorion,  64  Chancery  Lane.     1913.     Pp.  viii-581. 

Vita  e  Citta  Germaniche.  Note  di  Viaggio  e  Studi.  Dott,  Gaetano  MasL 
Vicenza:  Societk  Anonima  Tipografica.     1913.    Pp.  415.    Prezzo,  Lire  3.00. 
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MoNSEiGNEUR  ViTAL  (Antoink  G0N9ALVES  DB  Ouvbira),  Fr^re  Mineur 
Capucin,  £veque  d'Olinda.  Une  Page  de  THistoirc  du  Br^sil.  Par  le  R.  P. 
Louis  de  Gonzague,  O.M.C.  {Archives  Franciscaines,  No.  6.)  Paris:  Li- 
brairie  Saint-Fran9oi8 ;  Couvin,  Belgiqae:  Maison  Saint- Roch.  1912.  Pp.  z- 
398. 

Eccx  Deus.  Studies  of  Primitive  Christianity.  By  William  Benjamin 
Smith.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  1913.  Pp.  viii-352.  Price,  $2.25 
neU 

England  under  the  Old  Religion  and  Other  Essasrs.  By  Francis  Aidan 
Gasquet,  D.D.,  Abbot-President  of  the  English  Benedictines.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.;  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1912.  Pp.  viii-358.  Price» 
$2.00  (6/-)  net. 

Souvenirs  de  La  Combe  (Mgr.  Dupanloup  ^  La  Combe).  Avec  one  Intro- 
duction de  Mgr.  Chapon,  EvSque  de  Nice.  La  Conversion  de  Mile.  E.  B. 
Une  Abjuration  k  La  Combe.  Par  Netty  du  Boys.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  T^qui.  1912.  Pp.  xviii-330.  Prix, 
3  fr.  5a 

Manuel  d'Epigraphie  chretienne.  Premiere  Partie:  Inscriptions  latines. 
Par  Ren^  Aigrain*  Pretre  du  Diocese  de  Poitiers.  (Nos.  653-654,  Science  et 
Religion,  Choix  de  Textes  pour  servir  a  PEtude  des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiquet.) 
Paris:  Bloud  &  Cie.     1912.    Pp.  126.    Prix,  i  /r.  20. 

Manuel  d'Epigraphie  chretienne.  Deuxi^e  Partie:  Inscriptions  grec- 
ques.  Par  Ren^  Aigrain,  Pretre  du  Diocese  de  Poitiers.  (Nos.  663-664,  Sci- 
ence et  Religion,  Choix  de  Textes  pour  servir  k  1' Etude  des  Sciences  Eccle- 
siastiques.)     Paris:  Bloud  &  Cie.    1913.    Pp.  126.    Prix,  i  fr,  20. 

L'Eglise  et  la  Revolution  (1775-1823).  Tome  VII,  Histoire  G^n^rale 
de  P£glise.  Par  Femand  Monrret,  Professenr  d'Histoire  au  S^minaire  de 
Saint-Sulpicc.  Paris:  Bloud  &  Cie.  1913.  Pp.  534.  Prix,  7  /r.  50;  reli^ 
9/r. 

MiZRAiM.  Souvenirs  d'Egypte.  Par  Godefroid  Kurth.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.;  Paris:  Pierre  T^qui.    1912.    Pp.  380. 
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Nellie  Kelly,  or  The  Little  Mother  of  Five.  By  Henrietta  Eugenie  Dela- 
marre,  author  of  The  Adventures  of  Four  Young  Americans,  The  Little 
Apostle  on  Crutches,  etc.  Philadelphia:  H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.  1912.  Pp.  189. 
Price,  $0.60  postpaid, 

Amelie  in  France.  By  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  author  of  The  Watson 
Girls,  The  Watsons  of  the  Country,  Jasper  Thorn,  Jack  Chumleigh  at  Board- 
ing School,  etc.  Philadelphia:  H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.  19 12.  Pp.  202.  Price, 
$0.70  postpaid. 

The  Adventures  op  Four  Young  Americans.  By  Henrietta  Eugenie  Dela- 
marre,  author  of  The  Little  Apostle  on  Crutches,  etc.  Philadelphia:  H.  L. 
Kilner  &  Co.     1912.     Pp.  187.    Price,  $0.60  postpaid. 

The  Road  Beyond  the  Town  and  Other  Little  Verses.  By  Michael 
Earls,  S.J.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.  1912.  Pp.  151. 
Price,  $1.25. 

In  Saint  Dominic's  Country.  By  C.  M.  Antony,  author  of  Joan  of  Arc — 
The  Maid  of  France,  The  Angelical  Cardinal — ReginM  Pole,  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  St.  Pius  V,  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Schwertner, 
O.P.,  S.T.L.  New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1912.  Pp. 
xxiv-316. 

Up  in  Admuirland.  A  Tale  of  Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. By  the  Rev.  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 
Benziger  Bros.     19 12.    Pp.  316.    Price,  $1.25  net;  %i,Z7  postpaid. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

To  Reverend  Clergy  and  Religious  Communities 

C(^iiplete  Coarse  of  Relis^ous  Instruction  inttitate  of  tbe  Bxotiiert  of  the  Clulstian  Schooit 

Only  Complete  Uniform  Course  pf 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 

By  Gradms,  from,  K^ndmrgartmn  to  Smminary,  comprising  Caimchism 
of  ChriMtian  Doetrinm  for  First  Communicants,  in  conformily 
with  tho  Encyciical  of  Popm  Pius  X.  ^ 


Cttechiim  of  ChristiAii  Doctrine  for  First  Com- 
manicantSd.  Prtoe  3  cents,  each;  $2.50  per 
100.  net.  ' 

Ho.  0.  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (For  3d 
grade.)    scents,  net. 

No.  1.  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (For  4th, 
5th  an4  6th  srades. )    10  cents,  net. 

iro.  2.  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (For  7th 
and  8th  grades. )    15  cents,  net. 

Ho.  3.  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.    (For  High 


Schools  or  Academies  and  Adyanoed  Classes  in 
Sunday  Schools.    40  cents,  net. 

TIm  above  tlire*  Catechisms  are  in  eoafernuly  wilb  tbe 
Decrees  oE  the  TUrd  Pleosry  Council  ol  Baltimore. 

Ho.  4.  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (For  ad- 
Tanced  classes  in  Academies,  and  for  Colleges 
and  Seminaries.)   $1.00,  net. 

Ho. 5.  Exposition  of  ChrfsUan  Doctrine.  3  vols., 
with  Sammarirs  and  Analyses.  (Reference set 
for  teachers  and  the  Clerjcy,  being  a  complete 
coarse  of  Religious  Instruction  in  English. 
$6.00,  net. 


TH«  Cat«oHi«t**  Manval  nvarix  r«aidx.    S«acl  for  ?ro«p«ot\ji«. 
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Entertain  Your  Friends  and 
Congregation  the  New  Way- 


by 
Using 

a    • 


iWlOptiCOn  The  Newest,  Neatest,  Niftiest  of  Stereopticons 

ITon  can  ail'ach  it  (o  an  ordinary  incandeBcenI  socket  usinc  5  ampere*,  110  lo  11^  vo\vs,  and  pro'iccl  pic- 
tures for  a  whole  ereniag  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  cents  lor  current.     Or  ji  burns  acevyWne  aas. 
You  can  show  pictures  of  people,  countries,  scenes  you  Itave  traveled  tViroutfH.     ^ou  can  sKow  pictures 
of  any  modern  scsenee  or  industry. 

If  on  can  show  pictures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  any  otKer  country  or  contiment.     You  can  even  show 
ytetures  of  the  solar  system  sod  its  different  members,  using  this  wonderful  Hlllc  mocKine. 
You  can  set  it  down  wherever  there  is  a  space  5>4  inches  in  diameter.     You  can  operate  it  without  the 
lesat  difficulty.     It  is  simple :  the  arc  lamp  is  slways   centered. 

You  can  use  it  in  any  sixc  room  or  even  in  a  small  hall  up  to  fifty  feet  or  more  from  the  screen. 
We  will  Mod  a  little  booklet  telling  lUiout  the  Miopticon  if  you  want  it.      It  is  free.      A  post-card  will  bring 
it  lo  you.     Write  for  it  now. 

Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Company,  433  Atlas  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Oilicial  Holy  Name  Society  Embleni 

lUUUSTRATIONQ    F^ULL  SIZED 


No.  4344 

Sliver  plated  bars  and  medai,  blue  ribbop,  with 
name  of  church  printed,  $25.00  per  hundred. 

Button  No.  4345 

Silver  plated,  oxidized  or  gold  plated,  roee  gold 
finish,  lOc.  each. 

Sterling  silver  or  rolled  gold  plate^  2^.  each. 


Our  most  notable  production  for  December  was 
an  C^tensorium  for  the  Visitation  Monastery.  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  A  design  from  our  Studios 
introducing  a  number  of  new  effects  in  detail  of 
ornamentation  of  Gloria.  A  heart-shsped  custode. 
the  wreath  of  thorns  and  circle  around  luna  mounted 
in  diamonds.  The  stars  with  ray  nicely  modeled, 
in  the  center  of  each  a  diamond  in  bdid  relief.  Other 
jewels  were  placed  on  cross  and  base,  all  real  stones. 
The  material  was  gold  and  silver. 
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The  W.  J.  Feeley  Co. 


:Nu.  4344 


341  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


203  Eddy  Street 
Providence,  R.  I. 


No.  4846 

•luQc9, 190^ 


READY 


HIS  GREY  EMINENCE 

A     STUDY     or     THE     REAL 

FATHER  JOSEPH 

the  zealous  Capuchin  who  was  the  right  hand  of  Richelieu,  and  who,  had  he  livodl 
would  have  been  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College* 

Bulwer  Lytton's  portrayal  of  Friar  Joseph,  in  his  famous  historical  drama  J^iicV 
elieu,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  falsified  and  ex- 
ploited for  the  profit  of  Protestantism  and  the  disparagement  of  monasticism. 

His  Grey  Eminence  presents  a  very  different  and  a  historically  true  liicttire  of 
Father  Joseph  and  his  large  part  in  history  making  at  the  time  when  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  one  of  the  world's  famous  figures. 

Price,  $1.00 
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St.  Bernard's  Seminary 
Altar  Wine 


n 


THE  Seminary  owns  ilzty  acres  of 
Vineyard  in  full  bearing.  Its  wine 
ig  made  under  the  direct  supervis- 
ion of  the  BISHOP,  and  has  his  ABSO- 
LUTE GUARANTEE  of  purity*  It  is 
made  from  the  Juice  of  the  mpe  and  ad^ 
vantage  is  not  taken  of  the  permission 
given  to  use  cognac  for  fortification.  No 
dealer  Has  this  wne  for  sjUe, 


One  case  of  25  bottles       .  *   %  • 

One  keg  of  5  gaHons 

One  keg  of  )0  gallons  .... 

One  keg  of  23  gaOons 

One  barrel  •   •   • 

One  case  of  25  bottles  of ""  Elvira  ** 
ITine  ... 

mmmo  i*o<f  oiroular 


$6.oa 

5.50 
10.00 
TOM 
4OJ0O 

9J0O 


The  eale  of  this  Wine  is  In  tharfge  of  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
NOIrAN,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  whom 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


Valid  and  Licit 


ALTAR  WINES  ) 

THE  DONNELLY  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1870 


MR.  J.  W.  DONNELLY. 


Our  Wines  are  popular  because  of  ^heir  proven  purity, 
and  agreeableneas  for  use  when  (asting. 

"Collegiate"— Mellow  and  fruity. 

**Jurancon'* — Delicate  and  delicious. 

*'Vin  de  Tours" — Generous  and  full-bodied. 

A  tria    order  solicited.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Please  address. 

The  Donnelly  Brothers 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Altar  Wines  Beyond  Doubt 

From  the  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

m/TAT  WOT^TP*  Mild,  dry  wine  free  from  all  acidity;  pinkish  in  color;  ag^ree- 
lYxrvLr  V  KJ±iD±E4  ^jjig.  digestible;  excellent  quality  Per  gallon,  $i.io;  per  doz- 
en,  $4.00.     In  barrel  lots  and  over,  $1.00  per  gallon. 

\7TT  T    A    onn    JOSEPH  ^  white  wine  of  the    Sauterne   type.     Per  gallon, 
^^^'^^  *^  •'- '  J v^OJ^J^-fcA  ^j  j^  .  p^j.  dozen,  $4.00. 

jaQTrjnnT  A  nng  Generous  and  full-bodied  ;  somewhat  sweet  and  resemblfes  the 
Spanish  wines ;  is  the  highest  form  of  absolutely  pure  wme  of 
its  kind  produced  on  this  continent.     Does  not  require  bottling.     Per  g^ilon,  $1.50; 
per  dozen,  $5.00.  ^ 

M kde  by  ourselves  especially  for  the  purpose.— Rev  WALTER  P.  THORNTON,  8  J.,  Rector. 

BARNSTON  TEA  COMPANY 

SOLE  AGENTS  6  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ETMHS  OF  TEE  PUBIFIOATIOV  B.  V.  M. 

THE  Roman  Breviary  places  no  special  hymns  for  this 
feast,  whose  office  is  otherwise  so  rich  in  ceremonial 
symbolism  and  in  responsorial  elegance.  Many  French 
breviaries,  however,  included  the  following  hymns,  which 
illustrate  a  classical  taste  in  hymnology  no  longer  valued  very 
highly.  Some  liturgists  favor  the  restoration  of  our  medieval 
hymnody  to  its  original  form,  and  would  cordially  sacrifice 
the  classical  correctness  and  elegance  of  the  revisers  under 
Urban  VIII  in  order  once  more  to  enjoy  the  virile  ruggedness 
of  the  old  hymns.  The  Renaissance  recasting  of  the  older 
hymns  sometimes  exchanged,  it  is  argued,  the  simplicity  of 
devotion  for  the  elaborate  felicity  of  classicism.  The  new 
vessel  was  sparkling,  but  contained  no  more  the  old  wine. 
The  Vatican  Graduale,  in  furnishing  both  the  older  and  the 
revised  forms  of  certain  hymns,  seemed  to  offer  a  compro- 
mise; but  the  forthcoming  Vatican  Antiphonary  appears  (in 
the  proof-sheets  which  have  come  under  the  present  writer's 
notice)  to  have  settled  the  dispute  against  the  medievalists,  as 
it  gives  only  the  revised,  classicized  forms  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  while  it  groups  the  older  texts  in  a  concluding  section 
"  for  the  sake  of  those  who  by  law  or  custom  or  indult  are 
enabled  to  use  them  ".  The  following  hymns  are  interesting 
as  illustrations  of  classical  correctness  combined  with  some 
degree  of  devotional  warmth ;  and  as  they  are  not  recasts  of 
older  hymns,  they  do  not  offend  against  our  proper  sentiment 
of  reverence  for  those  "  strains  of  unpremeditated  art "  which 
for  so  many  medieval  centuries  expressed  the  devotion  of  the 
Christian  heart. 
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FuMANT  Sabaeis  Templa  Vaporibus. 
{Ad  Matutinum.) 

Fmnant  sabaeis  templa  vaporibus ; 
Nos  sacra  poscunt:  jam  praeit  hostia: 
Sequamur  omnes,  et  vicissim 
Puro  animo  memores  litemus. 

Lumen  ministret  splendidior  fides ; 
Ministret  ignes  flammea  caritas; 
Fundatque  divinos  odores 
Imiocuae  bona  f  ama  vitae. 

Vitae  nocentis  quid  trahimus  moras? 
Sit  fas  beato  cum  sene  common 
Ut  quem  sub  aris  immolatum 
VidimuSy  hoc  etiam  f  ruamur. 

Sit  summa  Patri,  summaque  Filio, 
Sanctoque  compar  gloria  Flamini; 
Sanctae  litemus  Trinitati 
Perpetuo  pia  corda  cultu. 


Qui  Sacris  hodie  sistitur  Aris. 
{Ad  Laudes.) 

Qui  sacris  hodie  sistitur  aris, 
Stat  signiun  populis  omnibus  inf ans ; 
Idem  judaicae  gloria  gentis, 
Et  toti  nova  lux  addita  mundo. 

Plausus  insolitos  audit  uterque 
Miraturque  Parens :  vota  f aventum 
Votis  excipiunt,  et  sua  laetis 
Gratantum  omnibus  gaudia  miscent. 

Afflatae  subito  Numine  mentes, 
Vix  sese  capiunt ;  spesque  salutis, 
Hac  inclusa  tenus  corde  sub  imo, 
Ipsis  jam  manibus  prensa  tenetur. 
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The  Swinging  Censers  Dusk  the  Air. 
{J.'B.  de  SanteHil.) 

The  swinging  censers  dusk  the  air 
And  call  with  perfumed  breath  to  prayer : 
Follow  we,  as  the  Victim  hies 
To  sacrifice  I 

Be  Faith  the  torch  to  lead  us  nigher, 
Be  Love  the  sacrificial  fire, 
And  Loyalty  without  pretence, 
Our  frankincense  I 

Oh,  when  our  life  its  course  hath  run, 
Our  end  be  that  of  Simeon ;  , 

May  life  eternal  with  the  Lord 
Be  our  reward. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Paraclete 
Be  equal  praise  and  glory  meet. 
While  pure  hearts  to  the  Trinity 
Sing  jubilee. 


The  Child  who  now  fulfils  the  Ancient  Rite. 
{Charles  Coffin,) 

The  Child  who  now  fulfils  the  ancient  rite — 
A  Sign  Against  which  the  wicked  shall  rebel — 

Is  to  the  gentiles  a  revealing  Light, 
The  glory  of  His  people,  Israel, 

His  parents  hear  the  unaccustomed  praise ; 

They  hear  the  marvel,  while  the  amazM  crowd 
That  fills  the  Temple,  alleluias  raise 

And  fill  the  Holy  Place  with  joyance  loud. 

For  Godhead  breathes  upon  that  happy  band 
And  to  their  spirits  heavenly  grace  imparts. 

And  lo !  they  take  and  hold  with  lingering  han^ 
The  very  Hope  long  hidden  in  their  hearts) 
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Quem  videre  procul  mente  Prophetae, 
Niinc  te  das  oculis,  Christe,  f  ruendum ; 
Mox  idem  feries,  ora  resolvens, 
Dictis  attonitas  grandibus  aures. 

Si  nostris  modo  te  sensibus  aufers, 
Horum  firma  fides  suppleat  usum ; 
Hac  te,  Christe,  manu  tangere  fas  est : 
In  templis  resides  nunc  quoque  nostris. 

Aeterno  sit  honor  lausque  Parenti ; 
Qui  placare  paras  victima  Patrem, 
Aequalis  tibi  sit  gloria,  Nate: 
Amborum  similis  laus  sit  Amori. 


Templi  Sacratas  pande  Sign  Fores. 
{In  I  Vesperis.) 

Templi  sacratas  pande,  Sion,  fores; 
Christus  sacerdos  intrat  et  hostia : 
Cedant  inanes  veritati 
Quae  se  animis  aperit,  figurae. 

Noti  immolandi  jam  pecudum  greges; 
Fimiabit  ater  non  cruor  amplius ; 
En  ipse  placando  Parenti 
Ipse  suis  Deus  astat  aris. 

Virgo  latentis  conscia  Numinis, 
Demissa  vultus,  quem  peperit  Deum, 
Hunc  gestat  ulnis,  pauperumque 
Munera  f  ert,  teneras  volucres. 

Hie  (Hnnis  aetas,  omnis  et  astitit 
Sexus,  propinquo  Numine  plenior; 
Omnes  anhelantis  tot  annos 
Nunc  fidei  pretium  reportant. 

Testes  tot  inter  magnanimo,  Deus, 
Tibi  litabat  firma  silentio 
Verbi  silentis  muta  mater : 

Cuncta  animo  penitus  premebat. 
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This  Temple-throng  with  their  own  eyes  behold 
Him  Whom  the  ancient  prophets  dimly  saw : 

Soon  shall  this  Child  return,  and  here  unfold 
New  wisdom  to  the  doctors  of  the  Law. 

Within  our  temples,  Lord,  Thou  dwellest  still ; 

And  tho'  Thou  liest  hidden  from  our  eyes, 
Yet  art  Thou  known  to  men  of  holy  will, 

And  faith  for  all  defects  of  sense  supplies. 

To  Thee,  Eternal  Father,  glory  meet; 

To  Thee,  O  Son,  Who  comest  from  above 
Our  debt  to  pay ;  and  Holy  Paraclete, 

Of  Son  and  Father  the  Eternal  Love. 


SlON^  OPE  WIDE  THE  TeMPLE's  HolY   DoOR. 

{J.'B,  de  SanteiUl.) 

Sion,  ope  wide  the  Temple's  holy  door ; 

Let  Christ,  the  Priest  and  Victim,  enter  in ; 
Let  empty  types  depart  f orevermore, 

And  Truth  its  endless  sovereignty  begin. 

No  more  shall  flocks  of  sheep  be  sacrificed, 
Or  smoke  of  blood  fulfil  the  old  decrees : 

Now  at  His  altars  stands  the  promised  Christ, 
And  God  Himself  the  Father  shall  appease. 

The  Virgin,  conscious  of  the  Deity 

Folded  so  gently  to  her  breast  (the  sure 

Fruit  of  her  womb),  in  richest  poverty 
Bringeth  two  doves,  the  offering  of  the  poor. 

Filled  with  the  presence  of  the  hidden  Lord, 
Anna  and  Simeon  make  the  mystery  clear : 

In  Christ  they  find  at  last  the  Great  Reward 
Granted  to  yearning  faith  of  many  a  year. 

Amid  these  witnesses  doth  Mary  keep 
A  great-souled  silence,  like  the  silent  Word ; 

Mutely  she  thanks  Thee,  Lord,  while  holding  deep 
In  her  pure  heart  the  marvels  she  hath  heard. 
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Sit  summa  Patri,  summaque  Filio, 
Sanctoque  compar  gloria  Flamini ; 
Sanctae  litemus  Trinitati 
Perpetuo  pia  corda  cultu. 


Stupete,  Gentes,  fit  Deus  Hostia. 
(In  II  Vesperis.) 

Stupete,  gentes,  fit  Deiis  hostia ; 
Se  sponte  legi  legifer  obligat: 
Orbis  redemptor  niinc  redemptus ; 
Seque  piat  sine  labe  mater. 

De  more  matrum,  virgo  puerpera 
Templo  statutos  abstinuit  dies : 
Intrare  sanctmn  quid  pavebas, 
Facta  Dei  prius  ipsa  templiun? 

Ara  sub  una  se  vovet  hostia 
Triplex:  honorem  virgineum  immolat 
Virgo  sacerdos,  parva  mollis 
Membra  puer,  seniorque  vitam. 

Eheu!  quot  enses  transadigent  tuum 
Pectus !  quot  altis  nata  doloribus, 
O  virgo !  quem  gestas,  cruentam 
Imbuet  hie  sacer  Agnus  aram. 

Christus  futuro,  corpus  adhuc  tener, 
Praeludit,  insons  victima,  funeri; 
Crescet;  profuso  vir  cruore, 
Omne  scelus  moriens  piabit. 

Sit  summa  Patri,  summaque  Filio, 
SanctOA^ue  compar  gloria  Flamini; 
Sanctae  litemus  Trinitati 
Perpetuo  pia  corda  cultu. 
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Let  glory,  praise  and  eqiial  honor  be 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Paraclete: 
Let  the  whole  earth  offer  to  Trinity 

An  endless  song  from  hearts  with  love  replete. 


Wondrous!  the  Lord  a  Victim  Lies. 
(J.'B.  de  SanteiHl,) 

Wondrous !    The  Lord  a  victim  lies ! 

Who  made  the  law,  the  law  obeys ; 

Who  ransomed  us.  His  ransom  pa3rs ; 
Herself,  the  pure  Maid  purifies ! 

The  Temple  she  avoids  till  now, 
Tho'  stainless  of  the  primal  sin : 
Why  dost  thou  fear  to  enter  in, 

Mary,  God's  living  temple,  thou? 

Three  victims  hath  one  altar  won : 
The  Virgin  offers  her  pure  name ; 
The  Son  of  God,  His  childish  frame ; 

His  life,  the  aged  Simeon. 

Ah  me,  what  swords  shall  pierce  thy  soul. 
What  sorrows  must  thy  spirit  flood  I 
The  Child  thou  boldest  shall  His  blood 

Pour  out  in  dying  shame  and  dole. 

For  now  in  tenderest  infancy 
The  Lamb  of  God  the  prelude  tries 
Of  the  great  future  sacrifice 

That  waits  for  Him  on  Calvary. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 

And  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 

An  equal  praise — the  Trinity 
Of  One  in  Three  and  Three  in  One. 


H.  T.  Henry. 
Overbrook  Seminary,  Pa. 
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A  BEOEHT  "ABaUMEHT"  AailVST  VITALISM. 

THE  pastor's  residence  has  in  many  places  become  a  bureau 
of  general  information.  The  priest's  knowledge  is 
supposed  to  be  encyclopedic;  his  experience,  world-wide;  his 
intellectual  interests^  coextensive  with  human  needs.  He  is 
appealed  to  not  only  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  but  also> 
if  he  show  himself  capable,  in  matters  of  literature,  art,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  science.  And  rightly  so.  Most  of  our 
priests  can  lay  claim  to  the  culture  which  entitles  them  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  such  matters  of  general  interest. 
Most  of  them,  we  think,  really  strive  to  attain  to  the  intel- 
lectual ideals  held  up  in  such  books  as  Father  Scannell's  The 
Priesfs  Studies,  or  Dr.  Franz  Hettinger's  Letters  to  a  Young 
Theologian.  In  general,  too,  priests  welcome  such  appeals  as 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  wielding  a  wider  influence. 

In  science,  however,  perhaps  particularly  in  Biology  be- 
cause of  its  youth,  much  more  might  be  done  by  our  priests 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  modem  progress.  We  are  tired 
of  being  told  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  science,  yet  the 
fact  makes  certain  demands  upon  us.  Science  is  being  more 
and  more  popularized.  Its  conclusions,  true  ones  as  well  as 
false,  are  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  who  can  read  the  daily 
papers.  In  these  matters,  too,  the  priest  should  be  able  to  give 
intelligent  guidance. 

Then,  too,  the  priest  may  have  some  among  his  flock  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  "  new  knowledge  ".  For  the  sake  of 
such.  Father  Scannell  tells  us  in  his  book  written  expressly 
for  the  busy  priest:  "  In  these  days  when  the  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  wages  so  fiercely  it  will  not  do  for  a  priest 
to  be  ignorant  of  science.  He  is  not  indeed  expected  to  be  a 
profound  geologist,  or  chemist,  or  electrician;  but  he  should 
know  enough  to  let  scientific  men  see  that  he  can  appreciate 
their  difficulties  "  (p.  15).  And  finally,  we  must  all  be  ready 
to  meet  those  not  of  the  faith.  Even  if  the  difficulties  of  the 
latter  are  frequently  of  a  philosophical  character,  we  must  be 
ready  to  solve  them.  In  such  discussions  we  must  guard  par- 
ticularly against  any  obsoleteness  in  our  scientific  informa- 
tion. Even  St.  Augustine  had  to  warn  his  readers  against  be- 
traying ignorance  in  their  discussions  with  the  adversaries  of 
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the  faith  **  de  terra,  de  coelo,  de  caeteris  mundi  hujus  de- 
mentis, de  motu  et  conversione  vel  etiam  de  magnitudine  et 
intervallis  sidenim,  de  certis  defectibus  solis  ac  lunae,  de  cir- 
cuitibus  annorum  et  temponim,  de  natura  animalium,  fruti- 
cum,  lapidum  ",  and  he  adds  "  molestum  est  .  .  .  quod  auc- 
tores  nostri  ab  eis  qui  foris  sunt,  talia  (falsa)  sensisse  cre- 
duntur,  et  cum  magno  eorum  exitio  de  quorum  salute  sata- 
gimus,  famquam  indocti  reprehenduntur  et  respuuntur."  ^ 

All  this  apropos  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer's  recent  presidential 
address  before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee  on  the 
Nature  of  Life.  The  secular  papers  gave  lengthy  excerpts 
from  it.  The  age  when  life  will  be  manufactured  in  the  labor- 
atory was  heralded  for  the  thousandth  time  in  editorials  and 
"  Letters  to  the  Editor  ".  It  was  enough  to  confuse  even  those 
who  really  knew  better.  To  the  writer's  knowledge  many 
priests  were  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  Several  of 
our  Catholic  papers  printed  Mr.  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle's  mas- 
terful answer.  Others  contented  themselves  with  emphatic 
denials.  Some  few  questioned  the  whole  experimental  basis 
of  Prof.  Schafer's  generalizations.  Our  Catholic  laymen  did 
not,  in  all  cases,  receive  the  enlightenment  they  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

The  whole  purpose  of  Prof.  Schafer's  address  was  to  point 
out  the  possibility  of  producing  life  through  chemical  agen- 
cies. In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  undoubtedly  made  state- 
ments which  any  Catholic,  and  in  fact  any  believer  in  God, 
might  well  repudiate.  Still  his  experimental  foundation  was 
as  sound,  for  the  most  part,  as  his  interpretation  was  unre- 
liable. Evidently  in  such  a  case  it  is  hardly  fair  to  throw  the 
whole  lecture  into  an  intellectual  waste-basket.  Some  judi- 
cious clipping  should  be  done. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  details  regarding  each 
one  of  the  many  false  generalizations  contained  in  the  ad- 
dress. We  have  chosen  instead  to  discuss  a  series  of  experi- 
ments alluded  to  by  Prof.  Schafer,  which  were  the  very  ones 
fastened  upon  by  many  of  the  daily  papers,  the  artificial  fer- 
tilization of  the  animal  egg.  The  subject  seems  to  have  a 
strange  fascination  for  the  public.    Somehow  the  idea  has  be- 

^  De  Genesi  in  Lit.,  I,  19. 
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come  quite  prevalent  that  this  means  the  chemical  production 
of  life.  Time  and  again  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and 
conclusions  are  almost  invariably  drawn  from  these  phe- 
nomena which  are  quite  in  excess  of  those  warranted  by  the 
facts.  A  description  of  these  experiments,  therefore,  as  well 
as  a  criticism  of  the  conclusions  may  be  of  some  service  to  those 
of  us  who  have  to  deal  with  inquisitive  and  eager  minds. 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  Jacques 
Loeb  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  whose  experiments  were 
cited  by  Prof.  Schafer  as  helping  to  disprove  vitalism,  has 
done  more  in  this  line  than  any  other  investigator.  He  bases 
his  mechanic  conception  of  life  to  a  great  extent  on  these  phe- 
nomena. He  tells  us :  "  We  therefore  see  that  the  process  of 
the  activation  of  the  egg  by  the  spermatozoon,  which  twelve 
years  ago  was  shrouded  in  complete  darkness,  is  to-day  prac- 
tically completely  reduced  to  a  physico-chemical  explanation. 
Considering  the  youth  of  experimental  biology  we  have  a 
right  to  hope  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  prob- 
lem will  occur  in  rapid  succession  in  those  problems  which 
to-day  still  appear  as  riddles."  *  Further  inferences  are  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  in  breadth.  If  the  mechanistic  conception 
of  life  can  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  to  Loeb's  mind  the  proof 
is  indisputable,  "  our  social  and  scientific  life  will  have  to  be 
put  on  a  new  basis  and  our  rules  of  conduct  must  be  brought 
in  harmony  with  the  results  of  scientific  biology."  *  "  Not 
only  is  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life  compatible  with 
ethics ;  it  seems  the  only  conception  of  life  which  can  lead  to 
an  understanding  of  the  source  of  ethics."  *  Such  statements 
find  their  way  into  text-books.  They  are  read,  and  listened  to 
in  lectures  by  all  classes  of  people,  particularly  by  teachers, 
by  those,  therefore,  who  will  influence  others.  They  are  made 
the  basis  of  speculations  and  plans  by  materialistic  sociologists 
and  educators.  Surely  it  is  worth  our  while  to  acquaint  our- 
selves to  some  extent  with  the  experimental  basis  for  such 
"  inferences  ". 

*  Jacques  Loeb,  The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life,  p.  14. 
»  Id.  ibid.,  p.  I. 

♦  Id.  ibid.,  p.  31. 
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I.  Normal  Fertilization. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  various  details  that  are  to 
be  discussed  in  this  paper,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  recall  a 
few  facts  concerning  normal  fertilization,  particularly  those 
to  which  reference  will  have  to  be  made  later. 

"  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo  "  is  now  an  accepted  truism  among 
biologists,  though,  to  judge  from  recent  experiments,  biologi- 
cal chemistry  hardly  regards  this  as  axiomatic.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  an  egg  is  not  caprable  of  itself  of  develop- 
ing into  an  adult;  it  must  be  fertilized.  Fertilization,  in  its 
widest  sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  imparting  of  a  stimulus 
to  an  egg,  causing  the  latter  to  develop.  When  this  stimulus 
is  imparted  by  the  spermatozoon,  we  have  normal  fertiliza- 
tion.; when  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  agent,  artificial 
fertilization.  Both  the  male  element  of  generation — ^the  sper- 
matozoon— and  the  female — ^the  ovum — are,  biologically 
speaking,  complete  cells,  consisting  of  cytoplasm  («i^of ^  a  cell, 
and  irUofta,  fluid  substance),  and  a  nucleus.  In  the  latter  we 
find  a  substance  susceptible  of,  and  made  visible  by,  certain 
stains,  and  hence  called  chromatin  (xp^f^,  color).  This  sub- 
stance splits  into  certain  small  bodies  during  cell  division,  and 
these  are  called  chromosomes  {xp^t^*  color;  c^iia,  a  body). 
Normal  fertilization  is  accomplished  when  the  nuclei  of  the 
male  and  female  cells  have  fused  to  form  what  is  called  the 
segmentation  nucleus.  This  entire  process  takes  place  with  a 
truly  marvelous  nicety,  and  the  details  are  such  as  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  one  understand  the  wonderful  complexity  and 
(let  us  use  the  term  though  many  would  object  to  it)  teleology 
of  the  animal  organism.  They  do  not,  however,  concern  us 
here. 

As  soon  as  the  egg  has  been  fertilized  a  change  becomes 
apparent  on  its  surface.  Up  to  this  time  it  presented  a  per- 
fectly homogeneous  appearance,  with  very  little,  if  any,  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  cover,  the  cortical  layer,  from  its  content. 
Now,  however,  the  cortical  layer  begins  to  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  egg.  By  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  medium 
in  which  all  this  is  taking  place,  it  has  been  found  possible  so 
to  retard  and  control  this  process  that  its  various  phases  be- 
come distinctly  apparent.    At  first  droplets  appear  at  various 
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points  on  the  surface;  these  droplets  grow;  they  come  into 
contact  with  one  another  and  coalesce;  and  so  in  the  course  of 
time  the  entire  egg  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  layer  of  matter 
entirely  different  in  appearance  and  density  from  the  rest  or 
interior  portion  of  the  egg.  Thus  the  so-called  fertilization 
membrane  is  formed.  How  important  this  is,  will  be  apparent 
from  what  is  to  follow. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  fertilization  mem- 
brane, and  probably  partially  coincident  with  it,  very  im- 
portant changes  are  taking  place  within  the  egg.  The 
nuclear  material  increases  enormously  in  volume;  the  various 
chromosomes  arrange  themselves  in  a  characteristic  manner 
which  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  describe  here;  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  egg  begins  to  show  a  slight  indentation;  this 
latter  is  gradually  deepened,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  varying  with  the  species  of  the  egg,  the  temperature, 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and 
perhaps  other  factors,  the  egg  is  separated  into  two  cells. 
Gradually  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  four,  eight,  six- 
teen, etc.,  cell  stages  are  reached.  All  this,  too,  is  happening 
within  the  fertilization  membrane.  In  due  time  the  blastula 
is  formed,  a  hollow  sphere  formed  by  a  single  layer  of  cells. 
Then  follows  the  gastrula,  formed  by  the  invagination  of  one 
pole  of  the  sphere  and  the  consequent  development  of  a  second 
layer  of  cells.  Then  the  larva  is  formed,  a  stage  intermediate 
between  the  ovum  and  the  adult  In  many  of  the  lower  forms 
the  larvae  lead  an  independent  existence. 

The  description  here  given  does  not  fit  all  forms  of  animal 
life,  but  it  is  general  enough  for  our  purposes.  The  male 
must,  ordinarily,  contribute  the  spermatozoon  before  the  de- 
velopment we  have  just  described  can  take  place.  The  first 
effect  then  of  fertilization  is  to  inaugurate  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. But  fertilization  has  a  further  effect.  The  sper- 
matozoon carries  into  the  egg  the  nuclear  matter,  the  chromo- 
somes, derived  from  the  male  progenitor,  and  thereby  a 
mingling  of  the  male  and  female  chromatin  is  effected.  This 
mingling  is  called  "  amphimixis "  (d/^^t,  on  both  sides ;  M'f'f, 
a  mingling).  How  important  this  is,  is  made  evident  from 
the  great  probability  that  these  chromosomes  are  the  material 
bearers  of  hereditable  characteristics.    It  is  through  them  that 
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the  offspring  is  supposed  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both 
its  parents. 

Some  eggs,  however,  develop  without  fertilization.  This 
process  is  spoken  of  as  "  parthenogenesis  "  (wapdivoi,  a  virgin; 
yiveatc,  generation).  It  is  very  common  in  insects.  In  certain 
classes  of  bees,  for  example,  the  females  develop  from  fer- 
tilizedy  the  males  from  unfertilized  eggs.  Such  development 
from  unfertilized  eggs  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  Just  what  the  significance  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is,  and  how  it  must  effect  a  general  theory  of  devel- 
opment, is  not  quite  clear  as  yet.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some 
forms  the  eggs  which  are  destined  to  develop  parthenogeneti- 
cally  differ  in  their  mode  of  maturation  from  those  which  are 
to  develop  by  fertilization.  Since  this  process  is  the  normal 
one  for  certain  eggs,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  natural  partheno- 
genesis ",  as  opposed  to  "  artificial  parthenogenesis  ",  which 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  **  artificial  fertiliza- 
tion ". 

II.  Artificial  Parthenogenesis. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  is  the  process  by  which  an  egg 
which  normally  would  require  fertilization  by  means  of  a 
spermatozoon  is  stimulated  to  develop  by  chemical  or  mechan- 
ical means.  As  early  as  1 886  Tichomirow  had  found  that  the  de- 
velopmental process  can  be  inaugurated  by  rubbing  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-moth  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Matthews  in  190 1  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  development  of  starfish  eggs  by  subject- 
ing them  to  severe  shaking.  Delage  raised  sea-urchin  larvae 
by  subjecting  the  eggs  to  electrical  stimuli.  Development  can 
also  be  induced  by  unusual  heat  or  cold.  All  these  stimuli 
might  be  classed  as  mechanical. 

Chemical  stimuli  chiefly  concern  us  here.  In  1887  O-  ^^d 
R.  Hertwig  found  that  the  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin  can  be 
brought  to  develop  by  chemical  means.  Th«  liveliest  interest 
was  naturally  taken  in  these  experiments  by  biologists,  and 
from  1896  until  t*he  present  time  a  host  of  investigators  has 
been  busy  with  this  problem.  At  the  present  time  these  ex- 
periments are  under  such  perfect  control  and  have  been 
studied  so  carefully  that  by  some  of  the  methods  employed 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  eggs  may  be  expected  to  develop. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  experiments  are  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  precaution  against  the  presence  of  sperm  in 
the  medium,  and  under  control  conditions  which  would  seem 
to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  experimental  error. 

Among  the  prominent  investigators  may  be  mentioned 
Delage,  O.  and  R.  Hertwig,  F.  and  R.  Lillie,  Lyon,  Wilson, 
Wassilieff,  and  foremost  of  all  Jacques  Loeb.  The  latter's 
work  has  been  epoch-making.  His  experiments  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  persistence  and  accuracy  of  the  master 
research-worker.  His  successive  investigations  furnish  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  scientific  induction 
when  used  by  a  trained  intellect.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  impressing  the  biological 
world  not  only  with  the  value  of  his  experimental  work,  but 
also  with  the  apparent  legitimacy  of  his  wider  generalizations. 
The  value  of  his  contentions  will  be  examined  later  in  con- 
nexion with  Prof.  Schafer's  address. 

To  understand  just  what  is  meant  by  artificial  fertilization, 
we  might  follow  an  experiment  through  its  various  stages. 
We  might  select  the  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin  as  lending  them- 
selves very  well  to  this  kind  of  work.  Its  eggs  are  fertilized 
in  sea  water.  After  taking  due  precautions  against  using 
eggs  that  have  been  fertilized,  and  this  is  done  by  getting 
them  from  a  newly-killed  female,  and  against  the  presence  of 
sperm  on  our  instruments,  glass-ware,  or  in  the  water  we  are 
using,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  for  example.  This  is  the  acid  found  in  vinegar.  Our 
solution  is  so  very  dilute  that  certainly  we  could  not  detect 
the  presence  of  the  acid  by  the  sense  of  taste.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  useless  to  give  quantitative  statements  here,  as  all  this 
work  is  done  in  fractioned  normal  solutions,  using  chemical 
units  of  weight  In  this  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid,  the  eggs 
are  left  for  two  minutes,  or  slightly  longer,  depending  on  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  At  first  nothing  seems  to  happen. 
When,  however,  the  eggfs  are  removed  from  the  acid  solution 
to  normal  sea  water,  all  will  form  a  perfect  fertilization  mem- 
brane, similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one  described  under  nor- 
mal fertilization.  As  soon  as  this  is  formed,  the  egg  will 
begin  segmenting.  The  two-,  four-,  eight-,  etc.,  cell  stages 
follow  one  another  in  perfect  order.    It  has  been  found,  how- 
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ever,  that  eggs  started  in  this  way  are  rather  sickly,  and  show 
some  tendency  to  slightly  abnormal  development,  unless  they 
are  subjected  to  further  treatment.  This  consists  in  placing 
them  for  from  20  to  60  minutes  according  to  temperature,  in 
what  is  known  as  hypertonic  sea  water,  that  is  sea  water  of 
greater  concentration  than  we  ordinarily  find  it  If  after  this 
treatment  the  eggs  are  returned  to  normal  sea  water,  larvae 
will  form  in  due  time.  In  most  of  these  experiments  the 
young  are  brought  merely  to  their  larval  condition,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  rear  the  larvae,  and 
special  methods  of  feeding,  etc.,  have  not  been  studied  as  yet. 
That  such  larvae,  however,  can  be  reared  to  their  adult  con- 
dition seems  to  have  been  made  evident  by  the  recent  work  of 
Delage.  He  raised  two  sea-urchin  larvae  to  the  state  of  sexual 
maturity. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  method  here  described  is 
the  only  one  by  which  development  can  be  induced.  While 
experimentation  with  mechanical  stimuli  has  been  more  or 
less  discontinued  as  throwing  little  light  upon  the  processes 
involved,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  chemical 
means,  and  these  have  become  surprisingly  varied  and  numer- 
ous. Acids  of  different  concentrations,  inorganic  as  well  as 
organic,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  butyric,  acetic,  citric, 
etc.;  solutions  of  potassium,  calcium,  manganese,  lithium, 
silver,  copper  salts;  organic  substances  in  solution,  saponin, 
solanin,  strychnin,  benzol,  tannin,  orcinol,  phenol,  pyrogallol, 
not  to  mention  a  large  number  of  others ;  all  these  have  been 
employed  with  more  or  less  success. 

As  varied,  too,  have  been  the  classes  of  animals  experi- 
mented upon.  Sea-urchin  and  starfish  eggs  are  the  favorite 
subjects  for  this  kind  of  work;  but  success  has  also  been  at- 
tained with  several  marine  annelids,  of  the  order  to  which 
our  common  earth-worm  belongs;  with  the  eggs  of  molluscs, 
of  the  order  to  which  our  common  oyster  belongs;  and  even 
with  the  eggs  of  vertebrates,  such  as  frogs  and  some  forms  of 
fish.  At  present  experimentation  is  limited,  it  seems,  to  those 
forms  of  animals  whose  eggs  are  fertilized  in  the  water;  still, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  should  influence  the 
validity  of  any  deductions  made  from  them.  Evidently  then 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  about  the  practicability 
of  the  methods  employed. 
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To  analyze  the  experiment  described  above.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  it  consists  of  four  stages:  i.  the  immersion 
of  the  egg  in  the  acetic  acid  solution;  2.  the  removal  thence 
into  normal  sea  water;  3.  the  immersion  in  hypertonic  sea 
water ;  4.  the  second  removal  into  sea  water. 

Membrane  formation  took  place  in  the  second  of  these 
stages,  only  after  the  treatment  with  acetic  acid.  What  then 
did  this  effect  in  the  egg?  Loeb  has  found  that  he  can  answer 
the  question  as  follows.  The  acetic  acid  acts  on  the  surface  of 
the  egg,  dissolving  out  of  it  certain  substances,  thus  rendering 
that  surface  more  permeable  to  the  sea  water.  Naturally  the 
cortical  layer  will  thus  be  lifted  off,  so  to  speak,  from  the  in- 
terior dense  portion,  and  will  swell  as  more  and  more  of  the 
sea  water  enters.  This  hypothesis  had  to  be  tested.  The  clue 
to  it  was  given  by  the  fact  that  when  the  egg  was  left  in  the 
acetic  acid  solution  too  long,  it  was  entirely  destroyed.  Such 
action  on  living  tissue  was  known  to  physiologists  as  cytolysis 
(icvroc,  a  hollow,  cell ;  Uei^^  a  loosening) ,  and  the  agents  affect- 
ing the  destruction,  as  cytolytic  agents.  The  paradoxical  fact 
was  then  discovered  that  all  the  substances  which  inaugurate 
development  were  cytolytic  agents.  Evidently  then  the  proc- 
ess of  inaugfurating  development  is  brought  about  by  the  cyto- 
lysis of  the  egg's  surface  layer.  This,  too,  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  eggs  could  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  agents 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  when  the  substances  were  in  a 
very  dilute  condition.  Now  that  the  hypothesis  was  explained 
to  some  extent  it  had  to  be  verified.  It  was  known  that  the 
blood  of  all  animals  contains  chemicals  which  are  cytolytic  in 
their  effect  upon  the  cells  in  the  blood  of  animals  of  another 
species.  Loeb  argued  that  if  his  theory  were  correct  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  inaugurate  development  by  such  blood  extracts. 
As  a  result  he  can  now  fertilize  the  eggs  of  several  inverte- 
brates with  the  serum  derived  from  ox  blood.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  confirmations  of  the  theory. 

Segmentation  follows  upon  membrane  formation.  It  is 
effected  by  the  immersion  of  the  egg  in  hypertonic  sea  water. 
Just  what  is  the  result  of  this  immersion  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 
Several  theories  have  been  suggested.  As  tiiese,  however, 
can  hardly  be  treated  adequately  in  a  short  summary,  we  must 
leave  them.    They  are  such,  however,  as  can  affect  neither  the 
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conclusions  drawn  from  the  preceding  nor  our  criticism  of 
Loeb's  wider  generalizations. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experiments,  Loeb  has  founded  his 
so-called  Lysin  theory  of  fertilization.  He  concludes  that  the 
processes  observed  by  him  in  artificial  fertilization  are  the 
same,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  those  which  take  place  when  an 
egg  is  fertilized  by  means  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  latter  ac- 
cordingly must  bring  two  kinds  of  substances  into  the  egg; 
first,  a  cytolytic  agent  which  effects  membrane  formation, 
and  then  some  substance  which  corresponds  in  its  action  to 
the  hypertonic  sea  water.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
some  of  these  details  are  not  accepted  without  challenge  by 
all  workers  in  this  field. 

III.  Significance  of  Artificial  Fertilization. 

We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  reference  to  artificial  par- 
thenogenesis in  Prof.  Schafer's  lecture.  He  tells  us :  "  The 
researches  of  J.  Loeb  and  others  upon  the  ova  of  the  sea- 
urchin  have  proved  that  we  can  no  longer  consider  such  an  ap- 
parently vital  phenomenon  as  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  as 
being  the  result  of  living  material  brought  to  it  by  the  sper- 
matozoon, since  it  is  possible  to  start  the  process  of  the  [seg- 
mentation of  the]  ovum  and  the  resulting  formation  of  the 
cells,  and  ultimately  of  all  the  tissues  and  the  organs — in 
short,  to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  whole  body — ^if 
a  simple  chemical  reagent  is  substituted  for  the  male  element 
in  the  process  of  fertilization.  Indeed  even  a  mechanical  and 
electrical  stimulus  may  suffice  to  start  development."  * 

Just  previous  to  this,  Prof.  Schafer  had  been  speaking  of 
the  various  phenomena  indicative  of  life,  of  movement,  of 
assimilation  and  disassimilation,  of  the  identity  of  the  physical  ' 
and  chemical  processes  in  living  and  non-living  matter.  Then 
follows  the  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted.  This  in  turn  is 
succeeded  by  the  following :  "  Vitalism  as  a  working  hypoth- 
esis has  not  only  had  its  foundations  undermined  but  most  of 
the  superstructure  has  toppled  over,  and  if  (!!!)  any  diffi- 
culties of  explanation  still  persist  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  and  working  of  living  material."    We  might 

*  Nature,  $  Sept,  191 2,  p.  9. 
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hesitate  to  criticize  this  paragraph,  as  its  force  is  apparently 
duly  limited  by  the  introduction  of  the  phrase  "  as  a  working 
hypothesis",  were  it  not  abundantly  clear  from  the  whole 
lecture  that  the  implication  of  this  limitation  was  not  realized. 

Concerning  the  statements  about  artificial  fertilization  and 
the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  two- 
fold false  supposition  underlies  them:  i.  that  artificial  fertili- 
zation is  equivalently  natural  fertilization;  2.  that  Loeb's  fer- 
tilization experiments  and  those  of  others  disprove  vitalism. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these  suppositions.  We  have  seen 
above  that  fertilization  has  a  twofold  effect,  the  mingling  of 
chromatin,  and  hence  probably  of  hereditable  characteristics, 
derived  from  the  male  and  female,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
process  of  development  The  first  of  these  evidently  cannot 
be  secured  by  artificial  fertilization.  Just  what  this  would 
mean  to  any  species  of  animals,  and  how  disastrous  the  effects 
would  probably  be,  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  entered  into 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  undoubted  benefits  of  amphi- 
mixis must  be  inferred  from  the  almost  universal  occurrence 
of  the  process  throughout  the  organic  world.  Nor  can  it  be 
objected  that  some  recent  experiments,  e.  g.  those  of  Wood- 
ruff on  Paramoecium,  have  disproved  any  need  of  fertiliza- 
tion. Probably  they  have  proved  just  the  contrary.  For  lack 
of  space,  however,  we  cannot  enter  into  these  interesting  de- 
tails. As  for  the  second  effect  of  fertilization,  it  is  certain 
that  segmentation  does  not  always  follow  immediately  upon 
natural  fertilization.  The  process  is  often  deferred  for  a  long 
time.  Thus  in  certain  daphnids,  belonging  to  the  Crustacea, 
the  winter  eggs  are  fertilized  in  autumn,  a  few  stages  of  seg- 
mentation are  passed  through,  and  then  the  eggs  remain  quies- 
cent until  spring.  Again,  it  seems  probable  that  in  certain 
genera  of  aphids  the  eggs  do  not  segment  immediately  after 
fertilization,  which  takes  place  in  autumn,  but  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  We  can  hardly  find  a  parallel  for  this  in  ar- 
tificial fertilization.  Finally  it  must  be  pointed  out  briefly 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty  about  the  identity  of  the  pro- 
cesses taking  place  within  the  egg  during  artificial  partheno- 
genesis with  tJiose  following  normal  fertilization.  For  all  of 
these  reasons  we  think  we  can  state  with  considerable  assur- 
ance that  artificial  fertilization  can  hardly  be  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  natural. 
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The  second  supposition  is  that  Loeb's  fertilization  experi- 
ments and  those  of  others  disprove  vitalism.  To  put  this  in 
other  words,  Loeb's  experiments  lead  us  to  believe  that  all  liv- 
ing matter  is  exclusively  physical  and  chemical  in  character, 
and  that  therefore  no  such  entity  as  a  soul  or  a  vital  principle 
or  an  entelechy,  to  use  a  favorite  "  modem  "  term,  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  operations  of  living  matter.  In  examining 
this  supposition,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Loeb  is  using  living 
matter  in  his  experiments.  This  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  in  view  of  the  false  deductions  we  are  speaking  of. 
It  will  be  granted  quite  readily,  we  think,  that  the  egg  even 
before  fertilization  is  alive  in  some  sense  of  the  word.  This 
being  granted,  Loeb's  argument  seems  to  be  the  following: 
"  By  means  of  chemical  agents  I  can  control  living  matter  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  chem- 
ical action.  Therefore  living  matter  must  be  merely  chemical 
in  its  nature."  Might  I  not  argue  with  as  much  reason :  *'  By 
means  of  living  organisms  I  can  control  chemical  substances 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  participate  in  all  the  properties 
and  operations  of  living  things.  Therefore  chemical  sub- 
stances are  alive." 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  Loeb  is  designating  the 
process  of  development  not  from  the  egg  which  is  receiving 
the  stimulus,  but  from  the  chemical  agent  which  is  imparting 
it  The  former  is  ordinarily  designated  as  "  alive  ",  the  latter 
as  "  inanimate  ".  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  Loeb  that 
these  terms  are  synonymous  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
chemical  agent  can  activate  the  living  substance.  To  parallel 
this  argument  again,  any  believer  in  the  spiritual  nature  of 
thought  might  argue :  "  The  thought  of  my  food  can  cause  my 
salivary  glands  to  secrete.  Therefore  my  salivary  glands  are 
spiritual." 

It  is  regarded  almost  as  axiomatic  in  physiology  that  a 
physiological  action  is  specified  not  by  the  stimulus  which  in- 
augurates it,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  reacting  organ  or  tissue. 
According  to  this  extension  of  Johannes  Miiller's  so-called 
"  Law  "  of  Specific  Sense  Energy,  any  tissue  or  organ  will 
react  in  its  specific  manner  to  any  stimulus  capable  of  causing 
a  reaction.  Thus  our  optic  nerve  will  react  normally  to  light 
waves,  giving  a  sensation  of  light.     It  will  also  react  to  a 
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blow,  or  a  chemical  stimulus,  or  an  electrical  stimulus,  but  in 
«ach  case  it  will  give  a  sensation  of  light.  The  "  Law  "  as 
stated  above  has  not  been  proved  yet  to  be  universally  appli- 
cable, though  there  is  very  strong  evidence  for  its  truth.  We 
are  using  it  here  merely  to  illustrate  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  experiments  we  have  just  described.  This  explanation  has 
been  suggested  by  O.  Hertwig.  According  to  it  the  egg  in  its 
unfertilized  condition  is  just  ready  to  divide.  As  soon  as  any 
adequate  stimulus  is  applied  to  it,  be  this  a  spermatozoon,  or  a 
chemical  agent,  or  an  electric  shock,  it  will  immediately  re- 
spond, and  that  too  in  the  manner  proper  to  itself,  by  divid- 
ing. Evidently,  if  this  is  the  correct  view  (and  there  are  no 
serious  difficulties  against  it),  I  can  no  more  conclude  to  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  egg  from  the  experiments  in  artificial 
fertilization,  than  I  can  conclude  to  the  purely  physical  nature 
of  nervous  tissue  from  its  response  to  physicd  agents. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  illustrate  all  this  more  fully. 
It  must  suffice,  however,  to  point  out  only  one  further  class  of 
facts.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  in  the  least  the  value  of 
the  experiments  we  are  discussing.  Much  less  do  we  wish  to 
minimize  the  epoch-making  importance  of  these  contributions 
to  our  understanding  of  biological  processes.  But  what,  after 
all,  have  they  contributed  to  theoretical  biology,  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  real  nature  of  life?  Should  we  not  rather 
have  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  other  physiological  phe- 
nomena the  results  that  were  really  attained.  When  I  cut  my 
finger,  do  not  the  cells  immediately  adjoining  the  injured  area 
begin  to  proliferate  at  once,  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been 
done?  In  all  animals,  moreover,  more  particularly  in  lower 
forms,  there  is  a  great  power  of  regeneration  of  lost  or  dis- 
eased parts.  And  this  power  is  immediately  activated  by  an 
injury.  From  all  this  might  it  not  have  been  inferred  that 
eggs  would  react  in  the  way  described,  just  as  other  cells  react 
to  mechanical  and  chemical  stimuli?  From  this  point  of  view 
we  are  still  as  far  removed  from  the  understanding  of  the  real 
nature  of  life  as  we  were  at  the  time  when  these  fertilization 
experiments  were  first  begun. 

Of  course  we  do  not  claim  for  a  moment  that  all  this  ex- 
hausts the  subject,  or  that  we  have  done  complete  justice  to 
the  really  herculean  labors  of  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
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research.  It  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by  men  of  the 
greatest  mental  power,  and  still,  as  far  as  experimental  proof 
is  concerned,  many  biologists  are  still  unconvinced.  Our 
purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  and  their  interpreta- 
tion. Just  now  the  subject  is  claiming  considerable  attention. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  symposium 
on  the  origin  of  life  was  arranged  between  the  botanical  and 
the  zoological  sections.  Much  was  said  for  vitalism,  far  more 
against  it.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  a  clergyman — we 
know  not  of  what  denomination — ''  pointed  out  that  for  years 
past  many  evolutionists  had  recognized,  as  a  necessity  of  the 
theory,  that  organic  life  must  be  derived  from  what  was  inor- 
ganic,  and  that  it  was  reassuring  to  find  that  this  apriori 
speculation  could  be  supported  on  the  grounds  of  scientific 
probability."  *  It  is  these  "  grounds  of  scientific  probability  " 
we  ought  to  try,  in  some  way,  to  understand  in  order  to  com- 
bat materialism  properly. 

This  effort  of  reading  into  a  new  line  of  research  far  more 
than  is  warranted  by  the  facts  is  but  an  instance  of  a  ten- 
dency deprecated  by  many  biologists.  Thus  Francis  B.  Sum- 
ner, of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  writes :  "  The  writer  is  not 
in  the  least  in  sympathy  with  the  tendency  so  often  manifested 
to  explain  the  most  complex  of  natural  phenomena  by  a  few 
simple  chemical  or  physical  formulae.  If  the  principles  which 
I  have  invoked  (referring  to  certain  tentative  hypotheses) 
operate  at  all  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  supposed,  they  oper- 
ate in  conjunction  with  other  principles  so  obscure  and  com- 
plex that  a  solution  of  these  problems  is  certainly  very  far  dis- 
tant" ^  Certainly  artificial  fertilization  has  done  nothing  to 
invalidate  the  statement  made  by  one  of  America's  foremost 
biological  students  and  teachers,  William  Keith  Brooks  of 
Johns  Hopkins :  " .  .  .  for  I  am  myself  unable  to  discover  in 
the  present  status  of  biology,  any  demonstration  of  error  in 
the  statement  that  life  is  different  from  matter  and  motion."  * 

A.  M.  SCHWITALLA,  S.J. 

Si.  Louis  University,  Missouri, 

^Nature,  31  Oct,  191a,  p.  JOa. 
''Science,  39  Dec.,  191 1,  p.  931. 
•  FouHdaiions  of  Zoology,  p.  ao. 
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A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  mystic  meanings  and  colors 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  may  well  be  prefaced  by 
some  trenchant  remarks  of  Thomas  Carlyle  on  the  matter  of 
clothes.  He  says :  "  All  visible  things  are  emblems ;  what 
thou  seest  is  not  there  on  its  own  account;  strictly  taken,  is 
not  there  at  all.  Matter  exists  only  spiritually,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  and  body  it  forth.  Hence  clothes,  as  despic- 
able as  we  think  them,  are  so  unspeakably  significant  Clothes, 
from  the  king's  mantle  downwards,  are  emblematic.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  all  emblematic  things  are  properly  clothes, 
thought- woven  or  hand-woven:  must  not  the  imagination 
weave  garments,  visible  bodies,  wherein  the  else  invisible 
creations  and  inspirations  of  our  reason  are,  like  spirits,  re- 
vealed, and  first  become  all-powerful?  .  .  .  Men  are  properly 
said  to  be  clothed  with  authority,  clothed  with  beauty,  with 
curses,  and  the  like.  Nay,  if  you  consider  it,  what  is  man 
himself,  and  his  whole  terrestrial  life,  but  an  emblem;  a 
clothing,  or  visible  garment,  for  that  divine  Me  of  his,  cast 
hither,  like  a  light-particle,  down  from  heaven?  Thus  is  he 
said  also  to  be  clothed  with  a  body. 

"  Church  clothes  are,  in  our  vocabulary,  the  forms,  the 
vestures,  under  which  men  have  at  various  periods  embodied 
and  represented  for  themselves  the  religious  principle;  that  is 
to  say,  invested  the  divine  idea  of  the  world  with  a  sensible 
and  practically  active  body,  so  that  it  might  dwell  among 
them  as  a  living  and  life-giving  word.  These  are  unspeak- 
ably the  most  important  of  all  the  vestures  and  garnitures  of 
human  existence.  They  are  first  spun  and  woven,  I  may  say, 
by  that  wonder  of  wonders,  society;  for  it  is  still  only  when 
*  two  or  three  are  gathered  together ',  that  religion,  spiritu- 
ally existent,  and  indeed  indestructible,  however  latent,  in 
each,  first  outwardly  manifests  itself  (as  with  '  cloven  tongues 
of  fire'),  and  seeks  to  be  embodied  in  a  visible  communion 
and  church  militant 

"  But  with  regard  to  your  church  proper,  and  the  church 
clothes  specially  recognized  as  '  church  clothes ',  I  remark, 
fearlessly   enough,   that  without  such    vestures,   and  sacred 
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tissues,  society  has  not  existed,  and  will  not  exist  For  if 
government  is,  so  to  speak,  the  outward  skin  of  the  body 
politic,  holding  the  whole  together  and  protecting  it;  and  all 
your  craft  guilds,  and  associations  for  industry,  of  hand  or  of 
head,  are  the  fleshly  clothes,  the  muscular  and  osseous  tissues 
(lying  under  such  skin),  whereby  society  stands  and  works; 
— ^then  is  religion  the  most  pericardial  and  nervous  tissue, 
which  ministers  life  and  warm  circulation  to  the  whole." 

Primitive  Use  of  White. 

The  clothing  of  the  primitive  clergy  was  probably  white; 
but  in  later  ages  ecclesiastical  rank  became  differentiated  by 
the  color  of  the  wearer's  habit;  the  Holy  Father,  white;  car- 
dinals, red;  bishops,  purple,  and  priests,  black.  The  different 
monastic  Orders  also  chose  their  distinguishing  colors.  But 
in  all  cases  the  head-covering — cowl,  biretta,  or  zucchetto 
(skull-cap) — agreed  in  color  with  the  cassock  or  habit 

Many  vestments  were  invariably  white,  and  have  remained 
so  to  the  present  day — ^the  alb,  amice,  girdle,  cotta,  and 
rochet;  these  are  all  of  white  linen  only,  although  colored 
albs  have  not  been  unknown.  Bishop  Bartholomew  (1161- 
1185)  gave  to  Exeter  Cathedral  two  albs  of  blue.  At  the 
funeral  of  Poore,  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  took  place  in 
1237,  a  black  alb  was  worn.  But  vestments  made  of  silk,  or 
of  more  costly  materials,  were  not  only  in  color,  but  the  color 
varied  according  to  the  service  or  the  season.  Copes, 
chasubles,  stoles,  dalmatics,  tunicles,  maniples,  etc.,  are  (ac- 
cording to  their  hues)  used  at  different  times,  as  by  ancient 
rules  laid  down. 

The  Liturgical  Colors. 

The  introduction  of  liturgical  colors,  to  mark  the  sequence 
of  the  Christian  seasons,  seems  not  to  have  arisen  until  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century;  as  prior  to  that  time  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  general  or  systematic.  At  that  period,  however, 
Pope  Innocent  III  issued  rules  for  the  use  of  four  colors  by 
the  Church  in  Rome:  namely,  white  from  Christmas  to 
Epiphany,  Easter  to  Pentecost,  and  on  some  minor  festivals; 
red  for  Pentecost  and  the  feasts  of  martyrs;  green  for  ferial 
days;  and  black  for  Advent,  Lent,  and  a  few  special  days. 
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Almost  immediately  one  modification  in  these  colors  took 
place:  Durandus,  in  1286,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan,  about  the 
same  time,  enumerate  five  colors;  violet  replacing  black,  ex- 
cept on  Good  Friday  and  at  Masses  for  the  dead. 

The  emblematic  nature  of  this  sequence  of  colors  is  obvious, 
and  renders  them  at  once  serviceable  in  the  way  intended — 
as  reminders  of  the  events  commemorated  by  the  various 
feasts  and  fasts.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  Western  Church 
white  has  been  a  sign  of  joy,  and  therefore  used  for  the  great 
festivals  of  our  Lord ;  whilst  black,  the  hue  of  sorrow,  marks 
the  day  of  His  Crucifixion,  and  the  funerals  of  our  friends; 
violet  speaks  of  penitence;  whilst  red,  the  color  both  of  fire 
and  blood,  reminds  us  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
"tongues  like  as  of  fire",  and  of  the  blood  of  martyrs;  and 
green,  the  ordinary  and  prevailing  tint  of  nature,  may,  not 
unnaturally,  be  employed  at  times  when  no  special  mystery, 
person,  or  event  is  commemorated.  These  colors  have,  with 
but  little  change,  maintained  their  places  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  true  that  blue  has  at  times  been  employed  as  a  variation 
of  violet  or  purple ;  and  that  white,  instead  of  red,  has  been 
used  for  saints  who  were  confessors  rather  than  martyrs,  as 
also  for  the  festivals  of  Our  Lady ;  but,  as  a  whole,  this  scheme 
of  the  sequence  of  liturgical  colors  has  been  observed  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years  over  the  greater  portion  of 
Christendom. 

During  medieval  times,  in  England,  the  rules  in  force  as 
to  liturgical  colors  differed  in  the  various  dioceses.  Even 
within  the  diocese  of  London  the  use  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  and  that  of  the  extra-diocesan  Abbey  of  St  Peter  at 
Westminster  were  not  in  all  points  the  same.  Lichfield,  Ex- 
eter, London,  Wells,  Lincoln,  and  Westminster,  as  well  as 
the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury,  all  had  their  local  sequences 
of  colors :  while,  in  the  north,  the  other  primatial  see  of  York 
also  took  a  more  or  less  independent  line  in  the  matter.  True, 
a  certain  similarity  ran  through  all  the  uses,  but  identity  was 
so  far  from  being  attained  that  one  is  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  never  aimed  at.  White  was  however  univer- 
sally the  color  for  Christmas  and  Ascension  Day,  for  feasts 
of  Our  Lady  and  of  all  other  virgins,  and  for  Easter  Day,  ex- 
cept at  Westminster  and  Wells  (which  used  red).     Red  was 
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equally  universal  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs,  of  the  Apostles, 
and  for  Pentecost;  except  at  Salisbury  and  Lichfield,  where 
white  was  used  at  Pentecost,  and  at  Westminster,  where  yel- 
low or  green  might  be  substituted.  Red  was  also,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  penitential  color,  used  during  Lent  and  on  Good 
Friday;  but  black  was  the  Lenten  color  at  Lichfield,  and 
violet  (or  purple)  at  Exeter  and  London.  Black  was,  as  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  universal  hue  for  Requiem 
Masses. 

But  the  old  English  uses  also  recognized  some  colors  un- 
known to  the  Roman  sequence.  Yellow  was  frequent,  being 
generally  employed  on  the  feasts  of  confessors.  Brown  was 
also  in  use.  Blue  was  adopted  at  Wells  for  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's Day  and  Michaelmas.  A  combination  of  all  the  colors 
was  allowed  at  Exeter  on  All  Saints'  Day.  But  churches  that 
could  afford  vestments  of  cloth-of-gold  employed  them,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  color,  on  high  festivals. 

According  to  the  old  English  use,  red  was  the  recognized 
color  for  Sunday,  save  when  it  was  superseded  by  a  festival 
that  demanded  white.  This  may  explain  why  in  almost  all 
churches  possesed  of  but  one  altar  cloth  the  color  of  that  one 
has  from  time  immemorial  always  been  red. 

This  medieval  fondness  for  red  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Ambrosian  use  at  Milan,  where  it  is  much  more 
frequently  employed  than  according  to  the  Roman  rite.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  usages  of  some  of  the  French  dio- 
ceses (e.  g.  Sens  and  Le  Mans)  agreed  in  sundry  particulars 
with  the  uses  in  vogue  in  England. 

The  Greek  Church  has  preserved  the  primitive  use  of  white 
far  more  than  has  been  done  in  the  West.  It  is  indeed  the 
color  exclusively  employed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  except  at 
penitential  seasons,  when  violet  is  used. 

The  primary  and  main  object  of  the  Church  in  adopting 
vestments  of  different  hue  was  no  doubt  to  teach  the  faithful, 
by  impressing  upon  them  the  joy  or  sadness  of  the  mystery  or 
event  commemorated.  For  in  some  cases  the  colors  vary  for 
the  several  services,  independently  of  the  season :  thus,  white 
for  marriages,  confirmations,  and  baptisms;  and  black  for 
funerals. 
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Mystical  Meaning  of  the  Sacred  Vestments. 

But  a  mystical  meaning  has  also  been  drawn  from  each  of 
the  sacerdotal  vestments.  These  are  intended  specially  for 
the  edification  of  the  priest,  as  he  is  reminded  of  the  meaning 
of  each,  by  a  special  prayer  prescribed  for  his  use,  as  he  dons 
each  portion  of  the  ceremonial  vesture. 

In  considering  the  teachings,  suggested  to  devout  minds,  by 
the  ancient  articles  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  we  must  re- 
member that  two  lines  of  thought  have  been  followed  in  this 
matter:  (i)  The  various  vestments  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  bonds,  the  robes  of  mockery,  and  the  other 
concomitants  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord;  so  that  the  priest, 
about  to  oflFer  that  Holy  Eucharist,  wherein  "  we  do  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  ",  may  realize  that  therein  he  is  the 
representative  to  the  people  of  "  the  great  High  Priest ". 
(2)  Ecclesiastical  vestments  have  been  given  also  a  meta- 
phorical significance,  reminding  the  wearer  of  those  Christian 
graces  and  virtues  with  which  the  faithful  priest  should  be 
fully  equipped. 

Taking  the  first  of  these  two  methods  of  interpretation,  we 
find  that  the  Eucharistic  vestments  have  been  assigned  the 
following  significations.  The  amice  typifies  the  veil  (or 
doth)  that  bound  our  Saviour's  eyes  during  the  mocking  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  The  alb  signifies  the  robe  in  which 
Herod  arrayed  Him.  The  girdle  is  the  cord  of  His  scourging, 
while  the  stole  represents  the  ropes  that  bound  the  Saviour 
to  the  pillar  of  His  scourging.  The  maniple  in  the  Western 
Church  and  the  epimanicia  in  the  Greek  Church  refer  to  the 
bonds  which  secured  the  sacred  hands  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
chasuble  s)anbolizes  the  purple  robe  with  which  Pontius  Pilate 
invested  Him. 

Different  views  have  been  taken,  by  different  writers,  of  the 
divine  graces  which  these  vestments  are  held  to  typify.  John 
Miraeus  (Prior  of  Lilleshall  in  1403)  regards  the  amice  as 
denoting  faith;  the  alb  speaks  of  purity;  the  girdle  of  chas- 
tity; the  maniple  of  fortitude;  the  stole  of  humility;  and  the 
chasuble  of  charity. 

The  signification  attached  to  the  amice  arises  probably 
from  its  occasional  use  as  a  head  covering,  suggestive  of  the 
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"  helmet  of  Salvation  ".  The  stole  implies  humility  from  ( i ) 
its  likeness  to  the  yoke;  also  (2)  from  its  suggestion,  when 
crossed  on  the  priest's  breast,  of  bearing  the  Cross.  The 
chasuble  typifies  charity  as  covering  all. 

The  missal,  in  the  several  prayers  to  be  said  while  vesting, 
suggests  a  slightly  different  series  of  meanings:  the  maniple 
represents  contrition;  the  stole  speaks  of  immortality;  while 
the  chasuble  emphasizes  obedience,  and  the  burden  of  priestly 
responsibility. 

The  shape  or  even  the  color  of  a  robe  may  be  (in  fact,  no 
doubt  is)  of  little  or  no  importance  in  itself;  but  circum- 
stances may  give,  even  to  a  trifle,  a  position  and  importance 
which  exalts  it  almost  into  a  principle.  Through  the  use  of 
ancient  vestments  by  her  clergy  the  Catholic  Church  asserts 
her  claim  that  her  priests  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of 
kings ;  and  she  also  sets  forth  the  fact  that  not  by  preaching, 
or  even  by  prayer,  do  we  reach  the  highest  act  of  earthly  de- 
votion to  God,  but  that  in  the  Christian  sacrifice  we  pay  Him 
our  truest  and  most  solemn  worship. 

The  degradation  of  William  Sawtre,  who  was  convicted  of 
Lollardism  in  1400,  illustrates  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
vestments  severally  characteristic  of  the  various  Orders  in 
the  sacred  ministry,  below  the  episcopate.  Vested  in  full 
sacerdotal  robes,  Sawtre  was  arraigned  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Here- 
ford, Exeter,  St.  David's,  and  Rochester.  The  unfrocking 
took  place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  chalice  and 
paten  were  taken  out  of  the  accused's  hands,  and  the  chasuble 
stripped  from  him,  as  a  sign  of  his  degradation  from  the 
priesthood.  The  book  of  the  Gospels  and  the  stole  were  next 
removed  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  a 
deacon.  Next  he  was  divested  of  the  alb  and  maniple,  which 
bereft  him  of  the  office  of  sub-deacon.  Then  various  church 
vessels  and  implements  were  placed  in  Sawtre's  hands  and 
immediately  taken  away  again,  thus  indicating  his  degrada- 
tion from  the  Minor  Orders  of  Acolyte,  Exorcist,  and  Reader. 
Finally,  the  removal  from  him  of  the  surplice,  and  keys  of 
the  church,  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  Ostiary,  and  thus 
denuded  him  of  the  last  shred  of  any  ecclesiastical  character 
attaching  to  his  person. 
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We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  same 
primitive  costume  has  given  us,  though  by  slightly  different 
developments,  both  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  the  secular 
attire  of  the  clergy.  The  modem  clerical  coat  and  vest  are 
but  abbreviated  forms  of  the  cassock;  the  cloak  is  merely  a 
modified  cope;  and  the  white  tie  (or  collar)  is,  probably,  the 
amice  modified. 

Episcopanea. 

In  respect  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
throne,  it  became  usual  in  medieval  times  to  be  precise  in  the 
case  of  archbishops  and  bishops  as  to  some  minor  portions  of 
dress,  to  which  little  importance  was  attached  in  the  case  of 
inferior  ecclesiastics.  Take,  for  instance,  the  surcingle  {sue- 
cingulum).  Its  other  names  are  "  prae-cinctorium  "  or  "  baU 
teus  pudicitiae  ".  At  one  time  it  was  in  general  use ;  various 
MSS.,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  speak  of  it  as  one 
of  the  vestments  worn  by  bishops.  Now  it  is  practically  ex- 
tinct in  the  Western  Church ;  and  at  the  present  time  is  worn 
only  by  the  Pope  when  the  Holy  Father  celebrates  Pontifical 
Mass.  This  vestment  is  not,  as  the  name  would  imply,  an 
under- girdle,  but  an  appendage,  like  a  maniple,  hung  on  the 
girdle,  on  the  left  side. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  a  vestment  is  used  at  the  Holy 
Eucharist  which  somewhat  resembles  the  succingulum,  and 
may  have  a  common  origin  with  it.  This  is  the  genuale  or 
epigonation.  It  is  a  diamond-shaped  pendant,  suspended  on 
the  right  side  of  the  girdle,  and  extending  to  the  knees; 
whence  its  name. 

I.   SHOES,  BOOTS,  AND  GAITERS. 

Compaga  were  a  kind  of  shoes,  which  had  been  used  espec- 
ially by  persons  of  senatorial  rank;  but  in  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  they  were  reserved  as  a  peculiar  privilege 
for  the  clergy  of  Rome.  Rabanus  Maurus  (Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  and  the  pupil  of  Alcuin)  is  the  first  to  count  shoes 
— or,  more  strictly,  sandals — ^among  the  characteristic  marks 
of  clerical  dress.  His  treatise,  De  Instiiutione  Clericorum, 
dates  from  819  A.  D.,  and  it  was  in  the  same  century  that  san- 
dals began  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  episcopal  habit ;  black 
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shoes  having  been  usually  worn  before  that  time.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  such  a  pair  of  sandals,  once  the  property  of 
Bishop  Lynwoode,  who  died  1446.  By  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  abbots,  especially  such  as  were  exempt,  began  to 
seek  permission  to  assume  this  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
the  episcopal  dress.  One  of  the  first  to  obtain  this  privilege 
was  the  Abbot  of  St.  Vincent,  Metz.  Others  soon  followed, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  sandals  of  the  epis- 
copal type  formed  a  regfular  part  of  the  official  dress  of  ex- 
empt abbots.  The  ordinary  monastic  sandal  were  fastened 
with  a  latchet,  those  worn  by  the  higher  orders  were  without 
latchets.  Moreover,  priests  were  forbidden  to  say  Mass  in 
sandals. 

Boots  were,  it  is  said,  first  used  by  the  Benedictines;  but 
the  Franciscans — who  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  their  saintly  Founder  than  most  of  the  other  Orders 
— went  bare-foot,  or  wore  only  rough  sandals. 

Caligae  (or  the  bishop's  leggings)  are  first  mentioned  by 
St.  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chart  res  and  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc,  who  died 
in  1 1 15.  He  describes  them  as  being  of  linen  and  reaching 
up  to  the  knees.  Later  they  were  called  *'  tibialia  ",  and  were 
made  of  silk.  The  doctors  of  divinity  in  medieval  universi- 
ties wore  boots  that  buttoned  up  the  side :  they,  and  the  epis- 
copal gaiters  as  now  worn,  probably  derived  their  origin  from 
the  caligae, 

Chirothecae  was  the  recognized  name  for  episcopal  gloves. 
A  mid-twelfth-century  writer,  Honorius,  refers  to  chirothecae 
as  part  of  the  appropriate  dress  of  a  bishop.  They  were 
handsomely  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  or 
some  sacred  design,  on  the  back,  which  were  often  jeweled; 
and  the  gauntlets,  which  were  wide,  ended  in  tassels.  A 
handsome  pair  which  belonged  to  William  of  Wykeham  is 
still  preserved  at  New  College,  Oxford.  A  pair  belonging 
to  a  fourteenth-century  Bishop  of  London  was  worked  in  gold 
and  enamel,  and  was  valued  at  £5  of  the  money  of  that  time. 

II.   RING. 

The  putting  on  of  the  episcopal  ring,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  crozier,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  investiture  of 
a  bishop;  and  have  more  than  once  been  the  cause  of  fierce 
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quarrels  between  Church  and  State,  when  secular  princes 
have  endeavored  to  usurp  the  right  of  bestowing  them.  This 
method  of  investiture  was  early  adopted,  the  custom  being 
inherited  from  the  days  of  classical  Rome.  The  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  (held  in  633)  referred  to  the  episcopal 
ring  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  a  bishop.  In  that  same  century 
the  tomb  of  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  opened,  and  it  dis- 
closed the  remains  of  the  prelate,  still  wearing  on  his  finger  a 
gold  ring  which  had  a  jewel  engraved  with  the  effigies  of  our 
Lord  and  St.  Jerome.  St  Augustine  speaks  of  his  signet; 
which  doubtless  was  first  used  as  an  official  seal,  and  not  for 
mere  ornament  St  Cuthbert's  is  still  preserved  at  Ushaw, 
near  Durham.  Amongst  ancient  episcopal  rings  of  old  Eng- 
lish bishops  that  have  been  preserved  are  those  of  William  of 
Wykeham  (1367-1404)  and  Gardiner  (1531-iSSS).  Be- 
sides these,  several  of  the  Continental  and  English  cathedrals 
still  retain  antique  examples,  whose  original  owners  are,  in 
some  cases,  now  unknown.  At  first  the  episcopal  ring  was 
worn  on  the  left-hand.  In  827  Gregory  IV  moved  it  to  the 
right-hand.  Its  use  has  always  been  retained  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  by  the  Anglican  bishops;  but  it  is  unknown  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  except  among  the  Armenians  and  the 
Syrian  Maronites. 

A  thumb  stall,  or  "  pouncer  ",  was  a  handsome  ring  worn 
by  a  bishop  on  his  thumb,  after  it  had  been  dipped  in  Holy 
Oil,  to  prevent  the  chrism  from  rubbing  off  on  his  vestments. 
Manchester  Cathedral  possesses  the  "  brass  "  of  James  Stan- 
ley (Bishop  of  Ely,  1506-1515)  which  represents  him  wear- 
ing two  rings,  a  large  one  on  his  thumb  and  another  on  the 
third  finger  of  his  right-hand.  They  are  worn  outside  the 
episcopal  gauntlets ;  and,  as  the  manner  was,  between  the  first 
and  second  joints  of  the  finger. 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written  by  Winchelsey  (Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  13 10)  which  proves  that  at  that  time 
the  primate  claimed  as  his  own  the  official  ring  of  every  de- 
ceased prelate  in  his  Province. 

III.    PALLIUM. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  have  employed  the  word  pallium  in 
various  senses.    Pope  St  Sylvester  is  quoted,  both  by  Rabanus 
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Maurus  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  as  ordaining  that  every  deacon 
should  wear  on  his  left  arm  a  pallium  of  woven  linen  {pallium 
linostimum),  by  which  apparently  the  primitive  maniple  is 
meant  Pope  St  Celestine  speaks  of  it  as  the  monastic  cloak. 
St  Isidore  of  Seville  usually  uses  the  term  with  the  general 
meaning  of  a  garment,  and  speaks  of  the  '*  paenula  ",  the  "  la- 
cema  *\  and  other  ancient  cloaks  or  tunics,  all  as  pallia,  add- 
ing a  differentiating  phrase  in  each  case. 

During  the  first  century  the  word  was  used  in  Rome  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Greek  "  himation  ",  which  was  the  cloak 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  answered  to  the  toga  in  the  West ; 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  former  was  square,  whereas 
the  latter  was  round  in  shape.  It  was  thrown  round  the  body, 
and  had  its  right  side  open,  thus  leaving  the  right  arm  free, 
while  the  left  was  enveloped  in  its  folds ;  the  whole  being  fas- 
tened by  a  brooch  upon  the  right  shoulder.  So  plain  and 
simple  was  this  garment  in  its  inception  that  it  was  adopted 
by  Diogenes  and  his  fellow-cynics  as  their  chosen  garb.  But 
in  the  later  Empire  it  became,  in  an  enriched  form,  the  dis- 
tiAguishing  robe  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  church  or  St  Vitalis 
at  Ravenna  there  still  exists  a  sixth-century  mosaic  that  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  Justinian,  assisting  at  the  consecration  of 
that  church,  robed  in  a  pallium  of  the  kind  described. 

There  was  however  yet  another  method,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, of  donning  the  pallium,  both  in  the  East  and  West  In 
this  case,  the  robe  was  less  ample,  and  being  gathered  about 
the  waist,  was  turned  over  each  shoulder,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  adopted  with  the  Scotch  Highland  plaid.  Ivory  dip- 
tychs  are  extant  which  exhibit  this  use  in  the  case  of  Boethius 
(Consul  of  the  West  in  510)  and  Clementinus  (Consul  of  the 
East  in  513).  And,  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  this  form 
of  pallium  both  the  omophorion  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
archiepiscopal  pall  of  the  Latin  Church  have  been  derived. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  (circa  412  A.  D.)  mentions  the  former 
as  one  of  the  episcopal  insignia;  and  an  ancient  MS.,  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  represents  all  the  bishops  present 
at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea  as  wearing  it  Isidore  says 
that  it  marks  a  bishop,  just  as  a  stole  does  a  deacon;  and  al- 
leges that  all  bishops  wear  the  pallium  to  remind  them  that, 
as  Under-Shepherds,  they  *'  must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
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flock  ".  It  was  laid  aside,  however,  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel,  as  the  Chief  Shepherd  then  himself  undertakes  the 
guidance  of  his  sheep. 

The  omophorion  of  Archbishop  Moses,  who  lived  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century,  is  still  preserved.  To  this  day  this 
vestment  (which  has  changed  but  little  in  shape  from  its 
original)  is  still  worn  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
munion. 

At  first  the  pallium  was  conferred  by  the  Pope  with  the 
approval  of  the  civil  authority.  When  Vigilius  (about  545 
A.  D.)  gave  the  pallium  to  Auxanius,  Archbishop  of  the  an- 
cient See  of  Aries,  he  did  so  "  as  our  most  glorious  son,  King 
Childebert,  has  with  Christian  devotion  commissioned  us  (pro 
Christiana  devotione  mandatis).''  When,  later,  St.  Gregory 
sent  the  pallium  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Aries,  he  speaks 
of  having  done  so  with  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  of  the  time  being  Maurice  of  Byzantium. 

Originally,  the  pallium  was  conferred  on  metropolitans  as 
a  symbol  of  special  honor  and  authority,  but  not  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  archiepiscopal  rank.  For  instance, 
Aries  claimed  the  digpiity  before  ever  Pope  Symmachus  gave 
this  vestment  to  Caesarius,  one  of  its  archbishops.  The  Bishop 
of  Bamberg  (in  1046)  and  the  Bishop  of  Lucca  (in  1057)  re- 
ceived the  unusual  privilege  of  wearing  it. 

The  First  Council  of  Ma9on  (581  A.  D.)  decreed  that  no 
archbishop  should  say  Mass  without  his  pallium.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  there  was  a  Gallic  pallium — ^possibly  derived  di- 
rectly from  Eastern  sources — which  the  metropolitans  of 
Gaul  invariably  wore  in  primitive  times;  a  pallium  distinct, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent  in  shape,  from  the  badge  of  papal 
authority,  which  latter  may  have  also  been  in  use  in  addition 
to  the  Gallic  pallium,  as  it  has  been  called. 

The  early  form  of  the  pallium  (Roman)  appears  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  Eastern  one.  In  the  frescoes  of  the  Cata- 
combs the  figures  of  St.  Cornelius,  St.  Xystus,  St.  Cyprian, 
and  others,  are  represented  wearing  the  pallium  in  Greek 
fashion,  with  the  loose  ends  hanging  on  the  left  side.  These 
date  from  the  sixth  century. 

Later,  the  pallium  assumed  a  more  rigid  form,  and  became 
a  circle  round  the  neck  with  long  ends  hanging  down  (back 
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and  front)  the  middle  of  the  robes.  An  eleventh-century 
fresco  in  Rome  exhibits  St.  Clement  vested  for  Mass,  with  the 
pallium  hanging  almost  to  the  bottom  of  his  alb.  Thus  it 
forms  a  Y  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  chasuble,  and  resembles 
the  orphreys  attached  to  that  vestment  in  medieval  times. 
The  Bayeaux  Tapestry  represents  Archbishop  Stigand  vested 
in  such  a  pallium.    Nowadays  its  pendants  are  much  shorter. 

In  1370  St.  Gregory  decreed  that  no  metropolitan  could 
consecrate  either  a  church  or  a  bishop,  summon  a  synod,  or 
do  any  official  act,  until  he  had  the  pallium,  the  insignia  of 
his  authority;  also  that,  if  he  be  translated,  both  he  (in  his 
new  See)  and  his  successor  (in  his  old  one)  must  procure 
fresh  pallia;  and,  at  death,  the  pallium  was  to  be  interred 
with  him. 

About  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  pallium  was 
often  called  the  rationale,  a  name  by  which  the  High-Priest's 
breastplate  was  denoted.  Beyond  the  fact  that  each  lay  upon 
the  wearer's  breast,  the  two  had  nothing  in  common.  Never- 
theless, under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  a  local  and  tran- 
sitory usage  sprang  up,  of  wearing  an  actual  representation 
(more  or  less  exact)  of  the  Old  Testament  breastplate  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation.  Such  a  breastplate  or  rationale  of 
leather  was  found  within  a  coffin  in  the  church  of  the  Passion 
at  Moscow.  And  there  are  traces  of  such  a  custom  having  at 
one  time  existed  in  the  West;  for,  an  inventory  of  Saltzburg 
Cathedral  makes  mention  of  a  rationale  of  gold,  set  with 
gems,  and  suspended  by  chains  of  gold.  But  this  custom  was 
so  far  from  being  general  that  even  the  form  which  the  ration- 
ale assumed  is  very  doubtful. 

John  R.  Fryar. 

Canterbury,  England. 
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STUDIES  nr  OEBISTIAH  ABT. 
The  Benaaoenoe. 

ALTHOUGH  the  term  Renascence  in  art  signifies  the  re- 
vival or  "  new  birth  "  of  the  classic  arts  of  Greek  and 
Roman,  it  must  not  be  fancied  that  the  art  of  the  Renascence 
is  a  mere  copying  of  antique  art  For  whilst  the  new  art 
takes  its  forms  and  variations  from  antiquity,  it  reflects  a 
wholly  different  spirit,  due  to  the  influence  of  ten  centuries  of 
Christian  life.  There  is  in  reality  no  repetition  in  the  course 
of  human  civilization,  though  there  are  new  syntheses  of  older 
elements. 

Thus  the  Renascence  in  its  beginnings  is  a  fusion  of  medie- 
val forms  with  those  of  antiquity.  The  first  notable  innova- 
tions in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  those  that  affect  the 
ornamental  parts  of  buildings  by  the  introduction  of  Greek 
and  Roman  motives.  Later  the  ancient  forms  are  seen  to 
modify  the  framework  and  construction  of  the  monuments. 

If  we  look  for  the  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  old  forms 
at  the  time  of  the  Renascence,  we  find  chiefly  two:  first,  a 
growing  tendency  to  study  nature  and  observe  its  forms;  next, 
a  popular  interest  in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  ancients,  by 
a  movement  known  in  history  as  Humanism. 

To  account  for  the  renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  nature 
and  its  beautiful  forms  we  must  go  back  a  few  centuries — ^to 
the  time  of  St.  Francis  who  died  in  1226.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Canticle  of  the  Creatures,"  or,  as  it  is  now  more  com- 
monly called,  the  "  Canticle  of  the  Sun,"  a  most  beautiful 
hymn  echoing  love  of  nature,  as  he  was  wont  to  proclaim  and 
preach  it  to  the  fishes  and  birds,  and  the  rest  of  God's  crea- 
tures whom  he  called  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Quite  unintentionally  he  popularized  this,  his  love 
and  study  of  the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  and  thus  drew 
the  genius  of  his  time  away  from  the  lifeless  tethers  of  con- 
ventionalism, inspiring  them  with  a  new  vitality  by  the  fervor 
of  his  exhortations. 

Literature  took  up  this  new  Franciscan  spirit,  and  wrought 
among  all  classes  a  vigorous  reaction  in  the  domain  of  poetry. 
Dante  abandons  the  speech  of  the  schools  and  writes  his  Di- 
vine Comedy  in  the  language  of  the  people.     He  pictures  in 
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glowing  colors  the  world  Christianized;  yet  records  of  pagan- 
ism meet  us  at  every  turn,  under  the  charming  guidance  of 
Virgil,  who  points  the  way  to  new  uses  of  the  ancient  classic 
fountains  of  art  and  letters.  Next  come  Petrarch,  the  actual 
progenitor  of  Humanism,  and  Boccaccio,  who  by  their  search 
among  the  old  codices  open  the  way  to  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  ancient  literature. 

From  the  great  men  of  letters  the  love  of  things  classic 
passes  over  to  artists,  and  by  them  is  diffused  abroad  among 
the  people.  The  Municipality  of  Florence,  committing  to 
Giotto  the  erection  of  the  Belfry,  orders  "  the  construction  of 
a  building  so  magnificent  that  in  point  of  height,  and  quality 
of  workmanship,  it  shall  excel  all  achievements  of  its  kind  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  days  of  their  most  flourishing 
power." 

Subsequently,  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  by  pub- 
lishing and  popularizing  the  deeds  and  fame  of  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  letters,  gave  a  final  impulse  to  the  renewal 
of  thought  in  a  classic  spirit,  and  inaugurated  that  golden  age 
of  letters  and  arts  under  the  patronage  of  the  Popes,  chiefly 
Leo  X.  Simultaneously  with  this  turning  to  nature  and  the 
old  classic  models  there  developed  a  certain  individualism  in 
art  which  coordinated  the  work  of  the  ancients  to  the  de- 
mands of  time  and  place  and  purpose  of  the  monuments. 

In  the  history  of  the  Renascence  we  trace  progressive  per- 
iods which  take  their  name  from  their  time — the  art  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  fifteenth  century,  sixteenth  century,  re- 
spectively. In  the  fourteenth  century  we  recognize  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  ancient  classic  renascence.  Its  growth  is  still 
overshadowed  by  the  Gothic  spirit,  especially  in  architecture. 
There  is  actually  no  building  of  a  monumental  aspect  in  the 
fourteenth  century  which  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Ren- 
ascence. The  sixteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
matured  classic  art;  whereas  that  style  which  is  properly 
and  peculiarly  the  expression  of  the  renewal,  in  its  growth 
of  classical  contours,  though  less  severe  and  more  graceful 
and  elastic  than  either  Greek  or  Roman  forms,  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  three  periods,  commonly  desig- 
nated  as  the  Trecento,   Quattrocento,   and   Cinquecento  of 
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Italian  art,  are  to  be  understood  as  merely  representing  the 
general  features  of  art  within  a  dated  epoch,  without  insisting 
on  chronological  precision.  Nor  is  the  term  "  Renascence  " 
intended  to  describe  anything  more  than  the  broad  impulse  of 
a  revival  in  arts  whose  course,  under  the  combined  inspira- 
tion of  nature  and  practical  reactions  of  the  ancient  art,  runs 
from  Gothic  to  barocco,  or  depreciated  baroque. 

The  Fourteenth  Century. 

ARCHrTECTURE. 

During  this  period,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  architecture 
stays  Gothic.  In  Italy,  too,  the  Gothic  has  its  detached  and 
peculiar  character.  Flowering  from  the  Romanesque  trunk, 
it  conserves,  one  may  say,  the  inner  genius  of  the  Roman- 
esque, but  adopts  its  outward  and  formal  parts  from  the 
Grothic  style. 

In  the  buildings  of  this  era  is  found  the  full  Romanesque 
round  arch,  intermixed  with  trilobate  and  multiplex  ogives. 
The  churches  are  lower,  and  generally  they  do  not  employ 
the  outer  flying  arches ;  or,  if  they  do,  the  same  are  more  de- 
pressed; and,  in  turn,  they  have  recourse  to  buttresses  adher- 
ing to  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  pilaster  props.  Moreover 
the  general  proportions,  mouldings,  and  ornaments,  have  a 
distinctive  accent,  a  more  subdued  tone,  altogether  Italian. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  subdivisions  of  Italian  Gothic,  but 
may  simply  note  that  the  Florentine  phase  shows  more  of  a 
Romanesque  feeling;  is  less  distant,  than  the  others,  from  the 
classic  type,  and  more  nearly  prepared  for  the  Renascence. 
Florence  in  fact  is  the  cradle  of  art  as  renewed  by  a  fresh 
scion. 

Artists  and  Monuments.  Amolfo  di  Cambio  (1232-1300) 
shines  toward  the  early  dawn  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
is  its  great  harbinger.  He  has  imparted  to  his  buildings  a 
dignity  both  graceful  and  severe;  and  through  the  medium  of 
constructive  and  decorative  forms  he  gives  admirable  expres- 
sion to  the  animating  thought  of  the  work.  Amolfo  is  the 
author  of  three  Florentine  architectural  monuments  of  the 
first  magnitude:  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  S.  Croce,  and  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  (Old  Palace).     Not  inelegantly  says  a  cer- 
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Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels  and  Saints. 
Museum  of  Siena  Cathedral. — Duccio  di  Buoninsegnn. 


Cloister  of  the  Holy  Ckoss,  Cappella  Pazzi,  Florence. 
Filippo   Brunelleschi. 
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Tabernacle,  Church  of  Or  S.  Michele,  Florence. 
Andrea  Orcagna. 
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Facade  of  Florence  Cathedral  and  Giotto*s  Campanile. 
Arch.  De  Fabria  and  Del  Moro. 
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tain  writer,  that  he  who  stands  on  the  height  of  S.  Miniato, 
and  beholds  Florence  in  panorama,  will  divine,  in  these  three 
monuments,  towering  above  all  the  others,  the  whole  soul  of 
that  city:  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  and  Palazzo  Vecchio  denoting 
religion  and  patriotism;  S.  Croce,  the  ancient  and  glorious 
corporations.  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  was  carried  on  by  the  master 
artist  so  far  as  the  first  two  galleries  of  the  fagade;  was  con- 
tinued by  Francesco  Talenti,  and  completed  by  Brunelleschi, 
who  raised  and  poised  in  the  air  the  marvelous  dome. 

Giotto,  in  1334,  began  that  miracle  of  art,  the  Belfry  or 
Campanile,  called  after  his  name;  the  most  beautiful  belfry 
in  all  Italy,  and  maybe  in  the  world.  But  he  labored  only 
two  years  there  before  his  death.  The  work  was  resumed  by 
Andrea  da  Pontedera,  sumamed  Pisano;  and  then  continued 
by  Talenti.  Its  progress  is  recorded  thus  by  Pucci,  a  poet  of 
that  time: 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  that  year,  the  Belfry  of  EccUsiae 
Majoris  was  founded  by  Master  Giotto,  that  subtle  painter  who 
cleared  the  ground  of  every  bush,  and  then  directed  all  the  great 
labor;  carving  the  first  designs  in  his  own  fair  style.  In  the  year 
36  (for  so  it  pleased  God),  Master  Giotto  died  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty; being  buried  in  that  same  church. 

Next  there  toiled  for  a  time  yonder  famous  master,  Andrea 
Pisano,  who  wrought  the  beautiful  door  in  honor  of  St.  John. 

But,  the  work  advancing  too  void  of  results,  and  in  the  cause  of 
amendment,  the  mastery  was  taken  from  his  hands,  and  then  con- 
ducted by  Francesco  di  Talenti ;  until  the  entire  project  lay  dropped 
in  order  first  to  complete  the  church. 

Giotto's  Belfry.^ 

Near  the  Church  let  it  rise,  and  be  it  a  work  such  as  neither  the 
Greeks  ever  conceived,  nor  the  Roman  Fathers.  Of  our  own  Flor- 
ence would  we  have  it  worthy. 

So  didst  thou  rise,  O  marble  flower,  fair  Belfry.  White  was  thy 
form,  exchanging  brotherly  greeting  with  the  Tower  of  Jiirisdiction. 
"  I  am  the  strength  of  the  Republic,"  said  the  tower  with  rough 
stones.  Resplendent,  thy  marbles  answered :  "  We  are  the  light  of 
thought" 

Joyful  and  strong  grew  here  the  mind  of  the  Florentines;  grew 
the  dome,  overshadowing  so  great  glory  of  manners  and  arts. 

^  An  Alcaic  hj  Mazsoni. 
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Here  on  its  marbles,  too,  in  the  mild  evening  hours  rested  the 
grandsires  awhile.  Hooded  they  sat,  and  radiant  virtue  stamped 
the  serenity  of  their  august  brows.  Yet  not  so  grave  as  to  silence 
the  crackling  of  witty  jests ;  whilst,  as  they  vaunt  the  pride  of  their 
native  arts  and  merchandise,  fond  speech  glows  more  eloquent,  and 
their  features  kindle  into  reverent  smiles.  High  overhead,  in  the 
sinking  rays  of  sunset,  tmfolded  its  glory  the  Florentine  flag;  a 
superb  white  gonf  anon,  bearing  lilies. 

Vainly  the  hosts  of  iniquity  tried  their  assaults:  they  brdce  in 
spent  waves  below  the  shoulders  of  Michelangelo.  Plucked  they 
the  lion's  claws?    With  a  lazy  snarl,  he  drowsed  asleep. 

From  the  rocks  to  the  marbles  come  flying  and  shrieking  the 
falcons  of  five  himdred  years ;  while  imdemeath  keeps  breaking  the 
tide  of  incessant  new  lives  of  men. 

Yet  thou,  for  ever  uplifting  thy  shining  brow  to  the  sky,  sweet 
miracle:  thou,  like  art  itself,  serenely  gleamest;  thou  art  one  with 
art,  of  lustre  inmiortal. 

Besides  Andrea  Pisano  and  Talenti,  mentioned  above,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Giovanni  Pisano  (1250-1329),  "au- 
thor" of  Siena  Cathedral  and  the  Pisan  Camposanto.  The 
architect  was  Orcagna,  who  wrought  that  jewel  of  grace,  the 
altar  of  Or  San  Michele.  Other  famous  names  are  Lorenzo 
Maitani  (1272- 1330),  who  labored  at  the  Cathedral  of  Or- 
vieto;  and  Master  Antonio  di  Vincenzo  (1405),  designer  of 
S.  Petronio,  Bologna.  In  these  times  there  also  rises  Milan 
Cathedral;  though  this,  among  all  the  Italian  churches,  most 
intimately  reminds  one  of  the  Teutonic  models,  and  is  more 
coldly  insensible  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renascence. 

SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture  precedes  architecture  by  new  and  beautiful  paths. 
Whilst  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century  likewise 
points  toward  a  new  life,  it  must  continue  to  be  called  Gothic. 
On  the  other  hand  Italian  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury is  no  longer  Gothic:  with  Nicolo  Pisano,  it  detaches 
itsdf  from  servile  custom,  becomes  an  independent  art,  and 
resolutely  takes  its  own  course.  And  when,  in  request  for  the 
decoration  of  buildings,  it  bestows  new  and  renovated  forms 
— being  no  more  a  humble  attendant,  but  in  conunand  of  its 
distinct  personality — it  throbs  with  the  flush  of  youth,  and 
fresh  pulsations  of  thought. 
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Artists  and  Monuments.  Just  as  Arnolfo,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  great  harbinger  of  the  new  life 
of  architecture,  so  is  Nicolo  Pisano  (1206- 12  78)  the  great 
herald  of  the  new  birth  of  sculpture.  Nicolo  is  called  Pisano 
because  he  labored  at  Pisa;  but  it  appears  that  he  came  from 
Apulia,  where  he  studied  sculpture  after  models  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II,  toward  the  year 
1240.  It  is  certain  however  that  he  schooled  his  own  taste 
on  the  basis  of  some  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  sarcophagi,  dis- 
covered at  Pisa;  and  created  a  new  type  of  sculpture,  which 
put  away  the  conventional  rigidities,  and  so  partakes  of  the 
classic  nobility,  both  on  the  side  of  dignity  of  expression,  and 
in  point  of  technique. 

The  first  noteworthy  monument  of  Nicolo  Pisano's  is  the 
pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  which  is  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  life  of  Christ.  He  next  executed,  in 
collaboration  with  his  son,  the  pulpit  of  Siena  Cathedral,  the 
fountain  of  Perugia,  the  Arch  of  St  Dominic  at  Bologna,  etc. 

He  was  an  architect  as  well,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the 
fa9ade  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Florence.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the 
artists  of  those  times,  as  though  already  announcing  the  com- 
prehensive genius  of  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo,  lovingly 
practised  more  than  one  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Thus  Giotto, 
besides  being  a  painter  and  an  architect,  was  also  a  sculptor; 
who  designed  and  sculptured  parts  of  the  plastic  decoration 
at  the  base  of  his  Belfry. 

Giovanni  Pisano,  son  of  Nicolo,  is  the  founder  of  the 
School  of  Siena,  just  as  his  father  had  been  founder  of  the 
Pisan  School.  Nicolo,  as  was  said,  had  aroused  the  sacred 
fire  of  sculpture  from  its  ashes;  whereas  Giovanni  brings  it 
into  flame,  and  brightens  it  under  the  inspiration  of  a  more 
liberal  originality,  induced  by  study  of  the  true.  Hence  by 
dint  of  these  two  elements  (principal  factors  of  the  Renas- 
cence), which  are  the  love  of  the  antique  and  the  study  of 
nature,  sculpture  is  redeemed,  and  ascends  by  paths  of  glory 
to  Donatello  and  to  Michelangelo.  And  certainly  this  lively 
feeling  for  nature,  in  Giovanni  Pisano,  also  sensibly  animated 
the  art  of  his  great  contemporary  Giotto. 

The  characters  of  Nicolo  were  somewhat  ^  squat ",  and  he 
draped  them  with  heavy  magnificence;  but  those  of  Giovanni 
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are  more  gracefully  alive.  He  is  the  designer  of  the  cath- 
edral of  S.  Andrea  Pistoia,  and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa;  of 
the  tomb  of  Benedict  XI,  at  Perugia;  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
portal  of  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  etc. 

The  renovating  influences  of  the  Pisan  School  and  the 
School  of  Siena  passed  over  to  Florence,  where  was  founded 
and  developed  the  great  Florentine  School  through  the  works 
of  Giotto,  Andrea  da  Pontedera,  and  Orcagna. 

Andrea  da  Pontedera  (1270- 1348)  goes  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Pisano  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  two  other  Pu 
sani)y  and  marks  an  excellent  step  in  advance  for  that  half 
century,  more  or  less,  which  lapses  from  the  creations  of 
Nicolo  and  Giovanni  Pisano  to  his  own.  He  labored  at 
Venice,  and  probably  at  Siena,  with  Giovanni.  In  1330  he 
lent  a  hand  to  the  doors  of  S.  Giovanni,  Florence.  Then  for 
some  time  he  directed  the  work  of  Giotto's  Belfry,  decor- 
ating the  same  with  very  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  whose  concep- 
tion perchance  dates  back  to  Giotto  himself.  In  1 347,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  works  at  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 

The  composition  of  his  works  is  simple,  observes  Lipparini ; 
the  expression  is  profound,  and  obtained  by  means  of  that 
fine  intuition  which  guides  Giotto  toward  unveiling  the  soul 
of  the  subjects  of  his  paintings.  There  is  greater  abundance 
of  invention  and  variety  than  in  the  preceding  schools;  and 
there  is  also  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  such  as  had  not  been 
known  or  commanded  in  higher  d^ree.  Giotto  is  more 
powerful,  though  ruder  than  Andrea;  but  the  latter  sur- 
passes him  in  grace,  in  fineness  of  observation,  in  clearness 
of  apparel  and  motives.  Besides,  his  compositions  display 
that  serene  calm  which  is  not  incompatible  with  action,  and 
pves  their  characters  true  classic  tone.  In  this  respect  two 
or  three  figures  intelligently  posed,  with  natural  gestures  and 
beautiful  forms,  are  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect  of  quite 
sensible  grace  and  simplicity. 

Andrea  da  Pontedera  had  a  distinguished  pupil,  Andrea 
di  Gone,  styled  Orcagna  (Arcagnolo,  1308- 1368).  He  was 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
he  stood  for  the  chief  progress  in  sculpture.  His  manner  is 
august  and  clear;  with  Andrea  Pisano's  grace  and  facility  of 
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Madonna  and  Child,  with  Propuets. — Florence. 
Giov.   Cimabue. 
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Reliquary,  in  Form  of  Tabernacle,  Made  of  Silver,  Covered  with  Gold. 
Palazzo  ritti.     XIII  Cent.  Byzantine. 
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invention,  he  blends  Giotto's  dramatic  force  of  composition. 
He  conveys  alike  the  grave  and  noble  traits  of  men ;  the  gen- 
tleness and  refinement  of  women.  His  great  work  is  the  Tab- 
ernacle of  Orsanmichele,  which  cost  him  ten  years  of  labor. 
The  architecture  is  Gothic;  yet  the  bas-reliefs,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  are  highly  animated, 
fresh  and  pure  with  the  flowering  youth  of  the  Renascence. 

PAINTING. 

Painting  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  represented  by  three 
famous  names:  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Duccio  of  Siena  (Duccio 
Senese). 

Cimabue  (1240- 1302),  says  Vasari,  "took  away  that  anti- 
quated mode,  and  put  more  life  in  his  drapery  and  other  ad- 
juncts of  painting;  a  little  more  life,  more  naturalness  and 
sensibility  than  the  Greeks  (Byzantine  Greeks)  had  shown 
by  their  full  profiles  and  endless  lines,  both  in  mosaics  and  in 
paintings.  Not  that  they  had  acquired  those  mannerisms, 
crude,  awkward,  and  vulgar,  by  process  of  study;  but  by 
mechanical  transfer  of  set  usages  from  one  generation  of 
painters  to  another ;  so  that,  year  in,  year  out,  the  artists  of 
those  times  never  thought  of  bettering  the  design,  or  beauty 
of  coloring,  nor  of  new  departures  whatsoever."  We  have 
underlined  the  phrase  "  a  little  ",  because  it  is  well  to  reflect 
that  nature  never  moves  by  leaps  and  bounds:  natura  non 
facit  saltus;  and  neither  must  we  believe  that,  with  Cimabue, 
art  all  at  once  appeared  adult. 

One  day  we  led  a  friend  of  ours  before  a  picture  by  Cima- 
bue, but  he  stood  very  little  impressed.  "  Looks  like  a  By- 
zantine work,"  he  remarked.  And,  in  fact,  Cimabue  still 
considerably  adheres  to  the  technique  and  inspiration  of  By- 
zantium. His  greater  merit  consists  in  having  founded  that 
Florentine  school  which,  with  Giotto,  takes  fairly  gigantic 
strides  in  its  progress  toward  Masaccio. 

A  Madonna  by  Cimabue  is  admired  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence;  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  is  a  fine  mosaic  show- 
ing Christ  between  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Until  quite  recent  times  he  was  credited  with  the  Madonna 
in  the  Rucellai  Chapel,  Santa  Maria  Novella ;  but  the  author- 
ship thereof  is  now  debated. 
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Cimabue  was  highly  celebrated  in  his  day:  Vasari  relates 
the  popular  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  his  works,  and  what  a 
festival  occasion  it  was  when  one  of  his  pictures  was  trans- 
ported to  its  place  of  honor.  Giotto,  however,  very  soon 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  his  master.* 

Giotto  di  Bondone  was  bom  at  Vespignano,  near  Florence, 
toward  1267.  With  him,  painting  assumes  a  vigor  extraor- 
dinary :  he  is  the  Dante  of  this  fine  art  And  yet,  while  he 
conserves  in  his  figures  that  profound  religious  feeling,  that 
sweetest  mystical  grace,  that  benign  light  of  inspiration,  that 
aureole,  all  those  golden  resources  which  constitute  the  patri- 
mony of  art  immediately  antedating  him:  still,  he  also  ap- 
plies observation  of  nature;  the  wholesome  sense  of  verity  and 
real  life.  His  compositions  are  stately,  but  also  forcibly 
dramatic.  Often  indeed  his  lines,  devices,  touches,  remain 
hard ;  the  drawing  is  not  perfect,  and  shows  traces  of  the  By- 
zantine folds :  but  the  thought  is  modem,  asserts  itself  confi- 
dently, is  radiant,  victorious,  resplendent  with  its  fullest  ideal 
beauty. 

Whether  or  not  the  anecdote  be  true,  telling  how  Cimabue 
had  found  the  adolescent  Giotto  pasturing  some  sheep,  and 
all  intent  on  sketching  them  on  a  rock,  at  least  the  story 
properly  mirrors  that  study  of  the  natural  which  has  now 
come  to  be  the  great  factor  in  the  resurrection  of  painting. 

Giotto  labored  amply.  At  Assisi  he  painted  on  the  main 
vault  of  the  lower  church,  the  allegories  of  Poverty,  Chastity, 
and  Obedience;  and  the  Glory  of  St.  Francis.  At  Rome  he 
superintended  a  fresco  in  St.  John  Lateran,  and  the  mosaic 
which  is  admired  beneath  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's.  He 
wrought  also  in  the  Venetian  territory,  creating  that  jewel  of 
art,  the  Chapel  known  as  Cappella  degli  Scrovegni,  in  S. 
Maria  dell' Arena,  Padua,  where  his  art  reached  its  utmost 
beauty.  Not  long  ago  the  architect  Torres  of  Venice  discov- 
ered in  the  old  abbey  church  of  Sesto  al  R^hena  some  very 
excellent  fresoDes  of  this  master  and  his  school.  At  Florence 
Giotto  executed  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  works;  then 
"setting"  in  a  sunset  of  glory,  A.  D.  1337,  shortly  after 
starting  the  beautiful  Belfry. 

*" Think  ye  that  Cimabue  holds  the  field  in  painting?    See  rather  Giotto 
to  loudly  acclaimed  that  the  master's  face  disappears  obscnred." — Dante. 
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Of  his  manifold  pupils,  it  may  suffice  us  to  cite  the  great- 
est|  Orcagna,  already  mentioned  as  sculptor.  He  abounds  in 
vigor  and  grace. 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  founded  the  Siena  School  in  1282. 
He  too  is  a  greater  star  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  less 
famous  than  Giotto  because  his  school  had  no  such  glorious 
following  as  that  of  Florence.  Duccio,  nevertheless,  was  a 
painter  of  large  talent,  who  combined  with  the  instinct  of 
stately  compositions  a  broad,  if  not  delicate,  sense  of  outline, 
and  created  works  of  real  beauty.  Other  Siena  painters  of 
renown,  deriving  from  Duccio's  School,  are  Simone  Martini, 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  the  Lorenzetti,  etc.  Their  pictures  are 
filled  with  candor  of  poetry,  and  sweetness;  but  the  drawing 
is  defective,  nor  does  the  Siena  School  afterward  make  any 
progress:  whereas  the  Florentine  School  develops  enor- 
mously. In  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  it  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  an  alien  painter  Sodoma,  to  restore  the  faded  glory  of 
Siena. 

C.  COSTANTINI. 
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TEE  DlSOnSSIOI  ABOUT  THE  EFFIOIEIOT  OF  OUS  JUSIOS  OLEB&T. 

Several  communications  intended  for  publication  have 
reached  us,  in  which  the  writers  complain  of  the  criticism 
made  regarding  the  efficiency  of  our  younger  clergy  as  the 
result  of  possibly  defective  standards  in  our  seminary  educa- 
tion. We  can  only  print  some  of  these  expressions,  mostly  of 
resentment,  as  though  "  Pastor  Fogy  "  had  intended  to  make 
a  personal  attack  on  his  younger  brethren.  His  purpose  was 
of  course  only  to  give  his  own  impression,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  which  at  any  rate  may  produce  some  whole- 
some examination  of  conscience,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the 
young  clergy,  but,  as  it  turns  out,  on  the  part  of  the  pastors. 
These  are  somewhat  concerned  in  the  responsibility  of  training 
and  assisting  the  young  priest,  and  they  may  perhaps  bear  a 
much  greater  share  in  the  actual  efficiency  or  want  of  it 
among  the  junior  clergy,  than  does  the  Seminary. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  flaws,  especially  in  the  priest  in 
America,  who  lives  much  more  in  the  public  gaze  than  his 
Old  World  brethren,  safeguarded  from  public  criticism  by 
conventionalities  and  isolation.  These  we  do  not  consider 
helpful  to  religion  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live  and 
act.  Still  it  is  good  to  know  what  others  think  of  us,  and  if 
there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  there 
is  also  likely  to  be  some  truth.  To  face  that  truth  in  discus- 
sion, when  we  face  it  every  day  in  our  lives,  can  only  do  good, 
especially  when  it  is  done  in  a  sort  of  closed  circle  by  friends 
and  fellows  such  as  the  readers  of  the  Review  represent. 
The  editor  might  print  scores  of  pastoral  essays  and  in- 
structive conferences,  but  they  would  be  read  only  by  those 
who  need  them  least.  But  a  discussion  which  bites  and  has 
something  democratic  about  it  finds  a  good  many  readers,  not 
so  piously  inclined.  Even  those  who  never  write  otherwise 
exert  themselves  on  such  occasions,  and  it  does  the  editor 
good  to  read  their  essays,  for  they  make  him  feel  that  the 
corps  of  efficient  contributors  of  the  practical  sort  is  growing. 
Of  course  we  want  the  name  of  a  writer  who  expects  to  ap- 
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pear  in  print,  even  if  that  name  is  not  to  be  affixed  to  his  first 
essay  in  criticism. 

I. 

To  THE  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  our  seminaries,  and  am  not  connected 
with  any  of  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  "  Pastor  Fogy  "  has  not 
probed  deep  enough  the  causes  of  the  shortcomings  in  young  priests 
which  he  complains  of,  not  perhaps  without  some  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

Our  seminaries  invariably  foster  lofty  ideals,  no  matter  by  whom 
conducted.  If  any  late  proof  were  needed,  we  may  refer  to  the 
articles  by  Fr.  Feeney  in  recent  issues  of  this  Review.  In  some 
seminaries  the  spirit — ^that  intangible,  indefinable  something  which 
pervades  an  institution  and  stamps  its  impress  upon  all  its  grad- 
uates— ^may  be  better  than  in  others ;  but  in  all  of  them  high  ideals 
of  the  priesthood  are  inculcated  and  foppishness  is  frowned  down. 

Whence,  then,  the  shortcomings  deplored  in  the  young  clergy? 
To  s<Mne  extent  (it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  in  how  far,  but  to 
some  extent  surely,)  they  come  from  the  discrepancy  the  junior  clergy 
cannot  fail  to  notice  between  the  lofty  teachings  of  the  seminary 
and  the  practical  canying-out  of  them  in  daily  life.  They  see  the 
older  clergy  living  in  splendid,  commodious  homes;  they  see  them 
hankering  after  monsignorships  for  the  sake  of  the  little  distinctive 
touch  of  purple,  which  is  coming  to  be  so  easily  bestowed  in  this 
country ;  they  hear  them  "  going  after  "  the  people  for  large  collec- 
tions at  Christmas;  they  hear  them  wrangling  among  themselves 
about  baptismal,  matrimonial,  and  burial  fees  and  roundly  berating 
those  parishioners  who  are  not  very  generous  in  that  regard.  Is  it 
so  very  strange  that  the  younger  generation  is  not  altogether  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  it  was  perhaps  years  ago? 

And  yet,  this  is  not  an  argumentum  ad  hominemy  and  the  older 
clergy  are  not  altogether  to  blame.  We  are  all,  to  a  certain  extent, 
victims  of  the  times  we  live  in.  Pioneer  days  made  for  rugged  sim- 
plicity, sturdiness  of  character,  singleness  of  purpose.  But  pioneer 
conditions  have  become  a  matter  of  history  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  their  stead  have  come  more  ease,  more  refinement,  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  and  with  it  all  a  lessening  of  that  fiery  zeal  of  earlier 
times.  To  one  who  has  known  the  old  days  calling  for  and  producing 
manly,  often  heroic  characters,  the  change  is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. Yet,  to  some  extent,  we  are  carried  along  by  a  fatal  evolu- 
tion of  human  society  which  no  one  of  us  can  entirely  escape.  Every 
age  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.     And  if  increased  ease  and  in- 
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creased  material  prosperity  are  not  to  exert  a  deteriorating  influence 
on  our  clergy,  it  is  well  that  some  Cato  should  from  time  to  time  lift 
up  his  voice  and  recall,  for  our  common  benefit,  the  ways  and  deeds 
of  our  predecessors  in  the  missionary  field,  those  sturdy  men  of  God 
whose  willing  sacrifices  remain  shining  examples  for  all,  and  find 
perhaps  too  few  emulators  to-day  among  the  younger  and  the  older 
clergy  alike.  P.  P. 


II. 
To  THE  Editor,  The  Eccxesiastical  Review. 

Pastor  Fogy,  in  the  January  nimiber,  has  given  his  opinion  re- 
garding the  efficiency  of  the  product  of  our  modem  seminary.  To 
begin  with,  he  assumes  what  he  undertakes  to  prove;  namely,  that 
the  young  priest  of  to-day  is  inefficient.  This  he  does  by  no  well- 
defined  process  of  reasoning,  but  by  interjecting  a  criticism  of  many 
faults  in  the  young  priest  for  which  some  of  the  clergy,  young  and 
old,  are  to  blame.  But,  after  all,  clothes  do  not  make  the  man  and 
culture  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  Underneath  the  coat  may  beat  a 
heart  of  sterling  qualities  that  are  often  put  to  the  severest  test  and 
which  show  the  real  man,  and  he  may  have  high  aspirations  that  are 
checked  only  by  the  f  ogyism  of  one  of  a  generation  ago. 

Inefficiency  in  church  afiEairs  cannot  be  predicated,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  modem  priest.  He  is  alive  and  awake  to  every  condition  of 
change  that  surrounds  him  and  his  flock.  He  is  called  upon  to  face 
issues  and  to  contend  with  circimistances  that  were  unknown  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  the  proof  of  his  efficiency  is  that  the  Church  grows 
in  number  and  increases  in  fervor  as  the  direct  result  of  his  ministry. 

Does  his  culture  or  refinement  make  him  less  sympathetic  in  the 
sick-room?  It  increases  his  devotion.  If  his  sensibilities  have  beoi 
rightly  trained — ^and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  f  oimdation  of  culture — he 
will  be  even  more  sympathetic  as  a  result,  and  the  effect  will  be,  and 
is,  noticeable  in  his  ministry. 

"  The  old  people  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  his  judgment" 
Why  should  they?  He  lacks  experience.  But  why  contrast  his  judg- 
ment with  that  of  one  who  has  grown  old  in  the  service?  There  was 
a  time  when  the  old  folks  did  not  trust  implicitly  to  the  direction  of 
the  old  priest;  and  his  right  to  direct  and  control  their  affairs  was 
largely  the  result  of  circumstances.  But  in  scnne  things  the  people 
put  the  coimsel  of  both  on  a  par — in  the  direction  of  their  con- 
sciences and  regarding  the  things  that  pertain  to  God. 

If  the  priest  of  a  generation  ago  is  more  efficient  than  the  young 
Levite  of  to-day,  is  it  not  the  result  of  experience  acquired  in  the 
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performance  of  duty?  Is  the  recruit  in  the  ranks  expected  to  display 
the  same  valor,  to  acquit  himself  as  gloriously  as  the  veteran  who  has 
gone  through  many  a  conflict?  The  priests  of  to-day  look  back  with 
pride  to  the  grand  old  priests  of  the  pioneer  days.  They  glory  in 
such  illustrious  ancestry  and  strive  to  emulate  their  deeds  of  heroism. 
But  they  repudiate  the  contrast  that  would  depreciate  their  own 
efforts  and  achievements  in  a  day  when  conditions  are  changed,  when 
a  different  kind  of  sacrifice  is  required,  and  when  their  actions  are 
not  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  history  but  stand  bare  and  naked  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  present  crisis.  It  was  not  that  a  priest  was  Irish  or 
German  that  he  proved  his  worth,  but  because  he  adhered  to  the 
principles  taught  in  his  seminary  days,  and  these  have  changed  but 
little  in  the  past  generation. 

The  number  of  priests  at  the  present  day  who  grumble  at  duty  or 
neglect  the  performance  of  the  same  is  hardly  in  excess  proportion 
to  that  of  other  days.  It  is  the  young  priest  undoubtedly  who  will 
be  foimd  tending  sick  duty  at  night  when  the  one  of  greater  efficiency 
and  sympathy  is  warmly  tucked  in  bed,  perhaps  dreaming  of  the 
achievements  of  a  past  day.  The  hours  which  the  yoimg  man  spends 
in  the  confessional  are  almost  invariably  double  tiiose  of  the  other, 
and  his  work  in  the  Church  and  school  and  in  the  parish  at  large  is 
ordinarily  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  title  of  "assistant."  Then, 
too,  the  good  pastor  of  a  generation  ago  often  owes  his  success  to  the 
manly  qualities  and  energetic  support  of  one  or  several  of  these 
"boisterous  yoxmg  assistants"  who  aided  and  seconded  his  every 
effort  and  who  shine  in  their  day  by  a  borrowed  light 

Pastor  Fogy  has  taken  a  fling  at  the  seminaries  as  a  cause  of  the 
supposed  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  twentieth-century  priest  He 
may  know  whereof  he  speaks,  but  the  majority  of  our  seminaries 
to-day  are,  I  venture  to  assert,  conducted  by  the  same  religious  orders 
as  formerly,  and  in  the  few  instances  where  the  diocesan  clergy  are 
in  charge  they  have  not,  I  think,  departed  from  the  accepted  stand- 
ards. We  have  scarcely  a  seminary  in  America  or  Europe  that  might 
be  called  modem  in  the  sense  that  it  has  departed  from  the  received 
customs.  The  traditions  handed  down  by  the  founders  of  our  semi- 
naries have  been  guarded  with  jealous  care  and  are  to-day  the  main- 
stay of  the  student  and  the  hope  and  consolation  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  country.  From  their  walls  now  as  heretofore  come  forth  the 
young  captains  of  the  strife,  who  are  willing  in  their  day  to  do  their 
best  to  keep  the  flag  flying  and  who  will  rest  content  under  criticism 
to  let  the  next  age  speak  of  the  conquests  of  the  passing  generation. 

Inefficax. 
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III. 
To  THE  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  our  young  priests  as  the 
product  of  our  modem  seminary  training.  I  hold  no  special  brief 
in  their  behalf  and  can  hardly  be  classed  as  belonging  to  them  in  the 
sense  in  which  Father  Fogy  takes  them.  But  I  have  a  fellow  feeling, 
and  I  understand  that  it  would  little  become  any  of  their  number  to 
storm  against  an  old,  experienced  pastor  and  to  "blow  their  o^vn 
horn,"  although  there  must  be  many  a  one,  I  ween,  who,  after  read- 
ing Pastor  Fogy's  philippic,  has  felt  the  impulse  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  his  seminary. 

What  I  have  seen  of  the  modem  priest  in  America  has  convinced 
•  me  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  useful  element  in  our  civiliza- 
tion and  contributes  the  lion's  share  to  the  Christianizing  and  Cathol- 
icizing of  a  people  which  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  materialistic  and 
socialistic  influences,  perhaps  without  knowing  or  realizing  the  fact. 
And  he  is  this  by  reason  of  his  general  intelligence  and  his  active 
services  among  all  classes  of  our  population.  Few  of  our  profes- 
sional men  receive  as  sound  and  thorough  an  education  in  their  prep- 
aration for  active  life,  even  though  it  usually  takes  the  young  priest 
some  time  to  find  his  bearings  amid  the  shrewd  worldly  wa3rs  into 
which  he  is  thrown,  after  years  of  isolation  in  the  comparative  retire- 
ment of  the  seminary.  As  a  rule,  he  makes  up  for  the  delay  by  taking 
hold  of  the  right  end  of  all  the  practical  problems  that  are  meant  to 
do  away  with  hiunan  misery  and  sin. 

There  are  distinctions  to  be  made,  doubtless.  Something  is  due  to 
local  atmosphere  and  personal  influences.  A  young  priest  who  is 
thrown  in  with  a  zealous  pastor  who  takes  an  interest  in  him,  guides 
and  warns  and  protects  him  against  his  own  unripened  judgments, 
will  show  more  grit  when  confronted  with  difficulties  on  the  mission 
than  the  youth  who  is  left  to  his  own  resources  and  gets  into  habits 
of  neglect  before  he  knows  that  he  is  neglecting  anything.  Next  to 
the  bishop  and  the  diocesan  authorities,  the  pastors  of  the  last  gen- 
eration are  largely  responsible  for  any  of  the  common  shortcomings 
that  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  jimior  clergy  of  to-day.  And  the 
opportunity  which  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  has 
opened  up  for  self-examination  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  all 
of  us,  and  not  the  least,  I  make  bold  to  say,  by  priests  like  "  Pastor 
Fogy."  For  however  exemplary  he  may  be  as  a  pastor,  with  a  flock 
in  a  far-away  country  district,  where  he  can  give  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind  and  to  exercises  of  personal  devotion,  he  needs  to 
learn  something  of  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  in  which  bicycles 
and  automobiles  contribute  not  a  little  to  that  valuable  alertness 
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which  is  part  of  the  gospel  of  helpfulness.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  breakfast-foods  and  of  bath-tubs,  since  health  and  cleanliness  are 
excellent  vehicles,  even  though  not  necessary  ones,  to  godliness. 

It  is  true,  probably,  that  we  are  often  bent  on  exaggerating  what 
we  do  in  these  days  of  public  movements  and  of  the  successes  of  ad- 
vertising; but  that,  too,  is  as  much  ^  part  of  the  age  as  was  the 
laborious  method  of  the  past  generation  of  pioneer  days.  One  thing 
alone  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  although 
it  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  world  to-day.  That  is  the  everlasting 
jingle  of  the  money-box  in  the  house  of  God.  There  is  reason  for 
the  evil,  no  doubt.  I  have  to  confess  too  many  sins  in  that  respect 
in  my  own  career,  for  which  I  hope  the  Lord  will  accept  the  excuse 
that  it  seemed  to  be  compulsory.     But  that  is  another  story. 

B.  M.  C. 


IV. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  good  pastor  who  very  patronizingly  signed  himself  **  Old 
Fogy,"  apparently  eliminated  the  younger  clergy  from  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion.  The  peroration  of  his  article  invites  men  of 
weight  and  standing  to  subscribe  to  the  "confab,"  and  as  I  still 
groan  under  the  misfortune  of  being  youthful  in  age,  experience 
and  appearance,  I  feel  somewhat  like  an  intruder  in  the  sanctum  re- 
served for  "  weight  and  standing."  But  "  Old  Fogy  "  {salva  rever- 
entia)  will  admit  that  the  accused  has  a  right  to  a  trial  and  defence, 
and  this  is  my  plea  for  what,  under  different  circumstances,  might 
be  an  actual  intrusion. 

In  comparison  with  the  older  members  of  the  clergy,  we  are 
accused  of  wearing  better  and  smarter  clothes.  Whilst  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Church  never  vary,  the  discipline  of  that 
Church  keeps  abreast  with  the  times ;  likewise  the  ideals  of  the  neo- 
sacerdos  are  not  a  whit  different  from  that  of  the  hoary-headed 
ambassador  of  Christ,  even  though  the  junior's  judgment  and  his 
tailor  tell  him  to  wear  a  coat  with  an  additional  pocket  and  military 
cut,  rather  than  a  Prince  Albert  which  would  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  circus  ring-master  more  than  a  Catholic  clerg3nnan. 

The  younger  generation  does  know  a  baseball  outfit  from  a  set  of 
encyclopedias,  can  distinguish  grand  opera  from  church  miisic,  and 
are  sometimes  quite  an  assistance  in  promoting  and  preserving  the 
chant  of  the  Church  because  of  this  criminal  superfluity  of  knowl- 
edge. We  are  charged  with  the  unpardonable  crime  of  now  and 
then  riding  in  an  automobile  whilst  the  older  clergy  prefer  to  walk ; 
some  of  the  older  clergy  still  persist  in  their  idea  of  "  no  reserved 
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cases^"  whilst  we  younger  men  consult  our  Ordinary  when  the  dio- 
cesan 83rnod  book  calls  a  case  "  reserved." 

Our  critic  calls  us  frivolous,  noisy,  and  undignified,  sa]^  that  our 
popularity  is  limited  and  that  we  appeal  only  to  the  girls  and  the 
"  sporty  "  young  men.  If  the  kind  Pire  would  have  us,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health  and  good  nature,  restrain  our  muscles  of  innocent 
mirth,  he  asks  the  impossible  and  the  unnatural  Perhaps  we  do 
appeal  more  to  the  younger  element;  but  that  does  not  antagonize 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  girls  and  the  "  sporty  "  young  men. 
If  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  young  people  of  our  parish,  their 
salvation  is  in  danger,  because  like  old  soldiers  who  insist  on  repeat- 
ing ad  infinitum  the  important  part  they  played  in  such  and  such  a 
battle,  the  older  priests,  some  of  them,  insist  on  the  wretched  status 
of  the  present  generation  as  compared  with  "  the  good  old  times." 

In  the  diocese  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  worker  the 
younger  priests  attend  to  practically  all  the  sick-calls,  and  occasion- 
ally we  are  reported  by  some  for  lack  of  attention ;  but  these  same 
malcontents  froth  and  fume  when  the  pastors  announce  a  special 
collection ;  so  the  report  is  used  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  fuel. 

We  beg  the  good  pastors  to  temper  their  judgments  with  mercy; 
we  have  our  idiosyncrasies,  yes,  and  we  have  our  youth ;  if  we  do  not 
descend  to  the  puerile,  let  us  retain  our  youth  and  good-spirits  until 
nature  sends  us  into  our  dotage,  and  a  younger  generation  succeeds 
us  to  act  as  frivolous(?)  and  to  be  as  popular  with  their  contem- 
poraries. Young  Priest. 


TEE  OBUGATIOE  OF  OFFEBDfG  TEE  PASOOEIAL  MASS  ''PBO 

POPULO". 

Qu,  Since  the  status  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  Holy  See  has  been  changed  so  as  to  remove  our  dioceses  from 
the  care  of  the  Propaganda,  are  pastors  obliged  ex  justitia  to  offer 
their  Mass  on  Sunda3rs  and  holidays  of  obligation  for  their  parish- 
ioners? Or  is  there  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  "  Per- 
manent Rectors  "  and  odiers? 

The  Ordo  for  1913  states:  "  Festa  secundum  Decret.  Urban.  VIII, 
13  Sept.,  1642,  celebranda,  quibus  diebus  Parochi  et  Episcopi  debent 
celebrare  pro  fidelibus,"  smd  then  enumerates  thirty-three  feasts,  of 
which  twenty-six  are  suppressed  feasts,  on  which  the  people  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  attend  Mass.  Moreover,  the  Elenchus  of  Diocesan 
Faculties  given  to  the  priests  of  our  diocese  contains  the  following : 
"  Omittendi  applicationem  Missae  pro  eorum  curae  spirituali  com- 
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missis  in  iis  festis  diebus,  quibus  fideles  ab  obligatione  audiendi 
Missam  auctoritate  Apostolica  soluti  sunt ;  pro  quo  tamen  populo  in 
iisdem  Missis  specialiter  orare  tenentur." 

This  faculty  implies  that  there  exists  an  obligation.  If  so,  many 
of  us  have  undoubtedly  neglected  it,  and  would,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  theologians,  be  obliged  under  grave  sin  to  make  restitu- 
tion. The  general  understanding  was  that  so  long  as  we  belonged  to 
a  missionary  country,  the  obligation  did  not  hold  for  our  pastors,  at 
least  before  the  Decree  making  the  Church  in  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  the  General  Canon  Law. 

Would  you  also  state  at  what  date  the  change  of  our  status  tocdc 
place;  that  is^  with  what  precise  day  the  obligation  of  sajring  the 
"  missa  pro  populo  "  begins  for  us,  if  indeed  it  exists,  which  I  doubt, 
since  otherwise  our  Bishops  would  at  least  have  reminded  us  of 
the  duty. 

I. 
Resp.  The  change  in  the  status  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  whereby  the  latter  was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  (3  November,  1908), 
implies  for  the  present  nothing  more  than  that  the  official 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  dioceses  of  the  United 
States  has  been  transferred  to  a  different  department  or  to 
different  sections  of  the  Roman  Curia  represented  by  the 
various  administrative  and  judicial  Congregations.  Hence, 
instead  of  applying,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Propaganda  for  the 
obtaining  of  faculties,  privileges,  etc.,  we  are  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  general  legislative  and  disciplinary  centres  or 
courts  represented  by  the  different  Roman  Congregations. 
The  Canon  Law  which  governed  us  and  indicated  our  obli- 
gations hitherto,  as  set  forth  by  the  Plenary  Councils  of  Bal- 
timore, is  still  in  force,  except  so  far  as  explicit  decrees  to  the 
contrary  have  modified  or  al>rogated  it  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitution  Sapienti  consilio,  in  which  the 
change  of  our  status  is  expressed  thus :  "  A  jurisdictione 
Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  exemptas  et  ad  jus  com- 
mune deductas  decemimus  ...  in  America — ^provindas  eccle- 
siasticas  dominii  Canadensis,  Terrae  Novae  et  Foederatarum 
Civitatum  seu  Statuum  Unitonim.  Negotia  proinde  quae  ad 
haec  loca  referuniur,  iractanda  in  posterum  non  erunt  penes 
Congregaiionem  de  Propaganda  Fide,  sed  pro  varia  eorum- 
dent  natura,  penes  Congregationes  ceieras/* 
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This  means  of  course  that  the  way  is  being  prepared  toward 
the  application  of  that  uniform  general  Law  of  the  Church 
which  eliminates  exceptional  concessions  and  privileges,  such 
as  arose  of  necessity  from  the  unsettled  missionary  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  still  prevail,  to  an  unequal 
extent,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

But  it  does  not  alter  the  present  status  of  our  observance 
until  definite  legislation,  made  in  Provincial  Councils  (or  in 
Plenary),  informs  us  of  the  obligation  and  its  extent,  and 
thereby  supersedes  or  abrogates  the  canon  law  represented  m 
our  "  Decreta  Concilii  Plenarii  Baltimorensis  *'. 

II. 

As  regards  the  obligation  of  which  the  Ordo  speaks,  indi- 
cating merely  the  general  law,  it  does  not  apply  to  places  in 
which  canonical  establishment  of  parishes  has  not  been  ex- 
plicitly recognized.  "  Canonical  establishment "  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  requires  a  "  de- 
cretum  erectionis  ".  Hence  Putzer  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Faculties  of  Bishops  in  the  United  States,  following  other 
authors,  answers  the  question :  "  An  apud  nos  sint  parochiae 
proprie  dictae?  "  by  "  Nego  omnino  ".  Our  status  therefore, 
while  not  placing  us  under  the  head  of  missionary  countries 
subject  to  t^e  jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda,  does  still  class 
us  among  the  countries  in  which  canonical  parishes  do  not 
exist  Our  parish  priests,  even  those  who  are  irremovable 
rectors,  are  still  missionary  priests,  although  no  longer  gov- 
erned by  the  Propaganda. 

We  are  therefore  not  obliged  to  apply  the  parochial  Mass 
*'  pro  populo  ".  Only  the  bishops  are  bound  ex  justitia  to 
offer  the  Mass  for  their  diocesan  flock.  Parish  priests  never- 
theless are  expected  to  do  so,  and  this  "  quia  decet  ex  caritate^', 
as  has  been  expressly  declared  by  the  S.  Congregation  (23 
March,  1863). 

In  Canada  and  in  South  American  States,  wherever  French 
or  Spanish  law  under  the  union  of  Church  and  State  intro- 
duced the  native  canonical  regulations,  parochial  benefice 
carried  with  it  the  obligation  of  the  "  Missa  pro  populo  ".  In 
some  parts,  as  in  Quebec,  the  obligation  was  limited  by  special 
indults.    These  indults  were  committed  to  the  bishops  in  their 
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faculties.  The  form  of  faculty  mentioned  by  our  correspond- 
ent may  be  a  stereotyped  repetition  of  such  a  concession.  But 
it  has  no  particular  application  to  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  old  Canon  Law  of  France  and  Spain  is  not 
in  force. 


THE  IHPEDIHEHT8  OF  FEAB  AlH)  OLASDESTSIITT  DT  HODEBN 

OAHON  LAW. 

(Illustrated  by  a  Case  of  Conscience.) 

A  youth,  who  had  been  invited  to  stay  with  a  family  at  a  siunmer 
resort,  by  unguarded  intimacy  with  the  daughter  of  the  house,  seri- 
ously compromises  himself  and  his  friends,  in  such  wise  as  to  cause 
the  parents  to  insist  on  the  young  man  marrying  the  girl.  The  boy, 
a  Catholic,  refuses,  but  the  influence  of  his  own  father  is  brought  to 
bear  on  him,  and  he  Anally  accepts  a  situation  from  which  he  cannot 
legitimately  extricate  himself. 

As  the  girl  in  the  case  is  a  Protestant,  and  as  there  is  not  a  resi- 
dent priest  in  the  place,  the  ceremony  is  performed  before  the  local 
minister  in  presence  of  the  parents  of  both  parties.  The  young 
couple  continue  to  dwell  in  the  home  of  the  girl ;  but  it  is  remarked 
that  they  live  in  a  continuous  state  of  tension,  neither  of  them  speak- 
ing to  the  other  without  necessity. 

Shortly  after  the  young  man's  return  to  the  city  in  the  fall,  and 
after  his  having  secured  a  share  of  his  inheritance  from  his  father, 
he  quietly  departs  to  a  distant  place,  severing  all  connexion  with  his 
espoused. 

Some  years  later  he  meets  a  Catholic  girl  whom  he  wishes  to 
marry.  He  goes  to  the  priest  of  the  town,  explains  to  him  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  as  stated  above,  and  also  that  the  woman  whom  he 
was  forced  to  marry  is  still  living.  He  wants  to  know  whether  he  is 
free  to  marry  again,  since  he  thinks  the  first  marriage  could  not  have 
been  valid. 

I.  Principles  Involved  in  the  Case. 

It  is  a  case  of  fear  having  induced  the  young  man  to  yield, 
against  his  inclination  and  will,  to  the  pressure  of  the  parents 
of  both  parties.  There  is  also  the  question  of  clandestinity,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  "  Ne  Temere  ".  The  priest's 
answer  must  depend  on  a  proper  estimate  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  impediments. 
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A.  IMPEDIMENT  OF  FEAR. 

In  compendiums  of  moral  theology  and  canon  law  it  is 
stated  as  a  principle  that  violence  and  fear  are  diriment  im- 
pediments. The  conditions  of  fear  as  a  diriment  impediment 
are  commonly  said  to  be :  ( i )  the  fear  must  be  grave,  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  threatened^  (2)  the  threat  must  come 
from  an  external  free  cause,  namely,  from  a  third  person,  (3) 
the  threat  must  be  unjust,  (4)  it  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  a 
person  with  the  object  of  forcing  him  or  her  into  the  marriage. 

By  what  right  or  law  does  grave  fear  invalidate  a  marriage 
contract?  Is  this  contract  valid  by  natural  right  though  the 
freedom  of  one  or  both  contracting  parties  is  impaired  by 
threats  so  that  th^  make  the  contract  only  to  avoid  the  evib 
threatened?  Is  a  marriage  still  invalid  even  though  it  be 
chosen  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  as  when,  for  example,  a  judge 
gives  a  young  man  who  has  sinned  the  alternative  of  either 
marrying  the  girl  or  being  imprisoned? 

These  questions  are  of  practical  importance,  for  a  priest 
engaged  in  our  missionary  ministry  is  liable  to  meet  them 
frequently  enough. 

Our  inquiry  does  not  concern  cases  in  which  the  violence 
brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual  is  such  that  one  is  either 
physically  forced  to  give  a  sign  that  will  be  construed  as 
consent  or  where  fear  so  upsets  the  mind  that  a  fully  delib- 
erate human  action  is  impossible.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  invalidity  of  such  a  marriage. 

The  case  of  fictitious  consent  is  likewise  eliminated,  for  if 
it  is  sure  that  no  real  consent,  such  as  is  requisite  to  every  bi- 
lateral contract,  was  given,  the  marriage  is  null  and  void. 
Fictitious  consent  is  no  consent 

The  present  case  is  one  in  which  the  threatened  person  is 
fully  conscious  of  his  action,  keeps  his  self-control  and  does 
enter  into  marriage  without  pretence,  though  unwillingly  and 
under  protest 

The  question  then  is  narrowed  down  to  this :  Is  the  injustice 
by  which  one  is  morally  forced  to  consent  to  marriage  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  the  act  of  its  validity? 

What  is  to  be  the  answer  in  the  light  of  natural  law?  By 
nature  every  human  individual  is  free  to  marry  or  not  to 
marry,  free  to  marry  a  person  of  his  choice.    Injustice  is  done 
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if  this  freedom  is  interfered  with  by  another.  There  is  only 
one  case  in  which  natural  liberty  is  forfeited  in  the  marriage 
contract)  and  this  is  the  act  of  freely  promising  the  marriage. 
In  such  a  case  one  has  of  his  own  accord  assumed  an  obliga- 
tion,  and  the  promise  caix  be  enforced  by  lawful  authority  if 
the  party  in  whose  favor  it  was  made  can  prove  the  same  to 
the  satisfaction  of  law. 

No  authority  can  justly  infringe  this  liberty  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  question  of  sin  between  the  parties.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  if,  as  happens  often  enough,  both  parties  are 
equally  guilty,  the  crime  being  mutual,  neither  party  is  in- 
jured. Secondly,  if  the  sin  was  committed  only  through  vio- 
lence of  the  young  man,  and  injustice  was  therefore  done,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  judge  has  the  right  to  impose  the  alter- 
native of  either  marriage  or  prison.  The  injustice  as  such 
done  to  the  innocence  of  the  g^rl  cannot  be  repaired.  What 
the  judge  can  do  is  to  punish  the  crime  by  demanding  satis- 
faction, such  as  a  fine  to  be  paid  the  girl  for  the  possible  tem- 
poral damages  that  may  result  from  the  crime.  To  demand 
marriage,  even  in  case  of  the  youth's  inability  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  seems  to  be  neither  a  vindication  of  the  crime,  nor  a  suit- 
able punishment,  nor  due  restitution  for  possible  temporal 
damages.  That  marriage  is  not  of  a  nature  to  serve  as  punish- 
ment for  crime  hardly  needs  proof.  It  may  be  a  hardship  and 
a  trial  for  the  youth  on  whom  it  is  imposed  against  his  will, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  a  suitable  punishment  It  might 
rather  be  considered  as  harmful  to  human  society,  and  there- 
fore as  entirely  unsuitable  for  punishment  That  marriage 
cannot  be  imposed  as  a  means  of  restitution  is  also  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  restitution  cannot  be  enforced  under 
too  great  a  sacrifice.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  sacrifice  of  a 
man's  liberty  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  marriage  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  one.  In  fact,  if  marriage  were 
to  be  the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  immorality  it  should 
not  be  permitted  in  cases  where  a  guilty  person  prefers  it  as  a 
means  of  escaping  other  legal  punishment  A  heavy  fine  and 
imprisonment  would  be  more  truly  a  punishment 

What  has  been  said  will,  I  trust,  demonstrate  sufficiently 
that  no  matter  for  what  reason  one's  liberty  is  infringed  in 
regard  to  marriage,  such  threats  and  undue  interference  on 
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the  part  of  any  one  are  unjust  and  injurious,  excepting  in  the 
case  where  one  has  freely  promised  marriage  to  another  and 
for  no  valid  reason  delays  or  refuses  altogether  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  In  such  cases  the  authorities  may  enforce  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise.  Whether  even  in  this  case  it  would 
be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  absolutely  to  in- 
sist on  marriage  is  a  question,  for  the  bond  of  marriage  is  too 
sacred  to  be  forced  upon  any  one,  and  its  social  consequences 
are  too  important  to  make  it  compulsory. 

Not  all  the  authors  quoted  as  saying  that  such  unjust  inter- 
ference with  liberty  does  by  natural  law  annul  the  contract, 
can  be  really  said  to  favor  my  opinion,  for  some  of  them  speak 
of  cases  which  I  have  excluded  from  consideration,  viz.,  where 
by  confusion  of  mind,  through  violence  and  threats,  a  fully 
deliberate  human  action  is  not  possible;  under  which  circum- 
stances any  contract  is  null  and  void.  I  quote  only  such 
authors  as  declare  marriage  to  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
grave  injustice  done  to  one  or  both  parties  through  threats. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ^  clearly  states  that  consent  extracted 
under  grave  fear  invalidates  marriage.  Not  only,  says  he,  is 
such  forced  consent  invalid  by  reason  of  positive  law  which 
declares  such  consent  null  and  void  (because  it  supposes  that 
no  sincere  consent  was  given),  but  also  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage.  Marriage  represents  the  union 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  which  union  must  come  about 
by  liberty  and  love,  and  not  by  force.  St.  Bonaventure's  ar- 
gument *  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Thomas. 

Schmalzgrueber,'  Reiffenstuehl,*  and  other  commentators 
of  canon  law  do  not  discuss  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  natural  law,  but  argue  from  the  Roman  civil  and  the  canon 
law. 

Following  the  lines  of  argument  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Bonaventure,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nature  of  the  marriage 
contract  and  especially  the  aspect  of  the  sacrament  in  this  con- 
tract forbid  a  farced  union.  Even  apart  from  the  sacrament, 
marriage  in  its  very  nature  is  a  contract  entered  into  by  the 

^  Snppl.  torn.  XII,  q.  49,  article  III. 

«  Lib.  IV  Sent,  diit  XXIX  q.  I. 

■  Jus  Ecclesiast,  Tom.  IV.  pari  I.  tit  I.  no.  392  scq. 

^  Jus  Can.  Univers.,  torn.  IV.  tit  I.  de  Spons.  et  Matrim.  no.  335  et  teq. 
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medium  of  love ;  and  it  is  a  contract  higher  and  greater  than 
any  other  contract  between  human  beings.  There  are,  how- 
ever, authors  like  Sanchez  who  defend  the  validity  of  such 
marriages  from  the  point  of  natural  law.  They  seem  to  con- 
clude that  every  contract  made  with  knowledge  and  adver- 
tence is  valid  because  the  essentials  of  the  actus  humanus  are 
there,  even  though  one  consented  on  account  of  fear;  for  as 
long  as  one  has  given  consent  he  is  held  to  his  action  by  natural 
law.  The  equivocation  in  this  arg^ument  can  hardly  escape 
anyone  who  reflects  on  the  matter,  although  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question. 

B.   LAW  OF  THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  IMPEDIMENT  OF  FEAR. 

The  Decretum  Gratiani  °  has  a  case  on  the  impediment  of 
fear  that  is  of  interest.  The  decision  is  ascribed  to  Pope 
Urban  II  (1088-99).  The  case  referred  to  the  Pope  for  de- 
cision relates  that  a  young  g^irl  had  been  espoused  to  some 
prince  under  tears  and  protests.  The  girl's  parents  are  also  said 
to  have  been  against  the  marriage  to  the  prince.  The  Pontiff 
holds  that  by  canon  and  civil  law  alike  such  espousals  are  not 
approved,  and  that  if  the  girl  refused  to  live  with  the  prince, 
the  Papal  Legate  is  to  declare  that  she  is  free  to  marry  again. 
Another  case  of  Gratian,*  which  is  said  to  have  been  proposed 
to  the  same  Pope,  states  that  a  certain  man  had  promised  a 
soldier  to  give  him  his  niece  in  marriage.  She  however  set 
herself  positively  against  the  proposed  marriage.  The  man 
wants  to  know  whether  he  can  make  the  girl  consent  to  the 
marriage.  The  Pope  answers  that  if  the  girl  persists  in  her 
opposition  to  the  soldier,  he  should  not  get  her  in  marriage, 
for  they  whose  bodies  become  one  should  be  one  also  in  soul. 

At  what  date  the  law  of  the  Church  first  declared  that 
gravely  unjust  restraint  of  liberty  in  marriages  makes  the  con- 
tract void,  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  This  much,  however, 
is  sure,  that  the  Church  was  instrumental  in  asserting  the 
natural  rights  of  individuals  against  the  absolutism  of  par- 
ental authority,  as  practised  especially  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
riages of  daughters  by  their  parents,  under  heathen  civiliza- 
tion. 

»  Caasa  XXXI,  q.  a,  cap.  i. 
•  Canta  XXXI,  q.  a,  cap.  3. 
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It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Church  would  establish 
the  impediment  of  fear  for  the  protection  of  liberty.  The 
Roman  civil  law  provided  for  contracts  in  general  by  rescind- 
ing the  same  if  they  had  been  forced  upon  anyone  through  in- 
justice. In  the  Christian  view  of  marriage  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  rescinding  the  marriage  contract  once  it  had  been 
validly  made.  A  law  had  therefore  to  be  passed  that  would 
make  such  marriages  invalid  from  the  beginning.  There 
must  have  been  legislation  to  that  eflfect  before  Pope  Urban  II, 
as  he,  in  the  decision  quoted  above,  refers  to  canon  law  al- 
ready established.  What  was  done  in  such  cases  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Church  is  not  known.  In  the  Decretals  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX  '  we  have  a  case  where  the  parents  gave 
their  daughter  to  a  man  against  her  express  will.  She  had  to 
submit,  but  remained  stubborn  in  her  opposition  to  the  man, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  At  last  the  man  let 
her  go  and  married  another  woman,  and  the  girl  another  man. 
The  Pope  decides  that  if  the  girl  was  separated  by  the  eccle- 
siastical court  from  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  given  by 
the  parents,  the  second  man  was  to  consider  her  as  his  lawful 
wife. 

The  following  chapter  ■  of  the  Decretals  has  a  still  clearer 
decision  by  the  same  Pope.  It  reads  as  follows :  "  As  there  is 
no  consent  where  fear  or  force  intervenes,  it  is  necessary  that 
where  consent  of  someone  is  required  the  matter  of  fear  must 
be  excluded.  Marriage,  however,  is  contracted  only  by  con- 
sent and  when  the  consent  is  doubted  it  must  enjoy  full  free- ' 
dom.  Wherefore  the  mind  of  the  one  in  question  must  be  in- 
vestigated in  order  that  a  person  may  not  through  fear  say 
that  he  is  pleased  with  what  he  hates,  and  the  sad  conse- 
quences follow  which  are  wont  to  come  from  marriages  en- 
tered into  against  one's  will." 

The  Council  of  Trent  *  enjoins  upon  magistrates  and  tem- 
poral princes  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  incurred 
by  the  very  fact,  not  to  force  their  subjects  or  others,  by 
threats  or  punishment,  to  marry  against  their  will ;  and  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
liberty  of  marriage. 

T  Book  IV,  Tit  I,  Chap.  XIII.  •  Ibid.,  Chap.  XIV. 

•  Sess.  XXIV  de  Ref.  Matrim.,  cap.  IX. 
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This  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent  confinns  what  I  have  said 
above,  namely,  that  no  secular  court  has  the  right  to  force  a 
marriage,  though  it  be  by  giving  the  alternative  of  either 
marriage  or  punishment  in  prison,  for  the  words  of  the  Coun- 
cil forbidding  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  marriage 
are  absolute. 

There  is  an  Instruction  of  the  S.  Cong,  of  the  Propa- 
ganda^^ to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  on  the  manner 
of  procedure  in  marriage  cases  claimed  to  have  been  invalid 
on  account  of  some  diriment  impediment.  In  this  Instruction 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  mar- 
riages contracted  through  fear.  It  is  there  stated  that  grave 
fear  does  annul  marriages  provided  the  party  who  suffered 
such  injustice  can  prove  the  same.  The  gravity  of  fear  is  to 
be  taken  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  person  threatened. 
Some  examples  are  given  in  §  37.  They  are:  expressions  of 
violent  indignation,  threatened  privation  of  inheritance,  and 
especially  when  bodily  injury  is  added  by  the  party  trying  to 
force  the  marriage. 

There  is  one  more  important  point  to  be  considered.  Does 
a  marriage  entered  into  under  the  protests  of  the  party  threat- 
ened, yet  with  all  necessary  formalities,  become  valid  in  the 
course  of  time  by  subsequent  peaceful  cohabitation?  It  is  a 
principle  of  canon  law  that  what  is  invalid  from  the  begin- 
ning cannot  become  valid  (of  itself)  in  the  course  of  time. 
Nevertheless  if  the  person  injured  both  know  of  the  invalid- 
ity, and  had  an  opportunity  to  have  the  marriage  formally 
annulled  in  the  bishop's  court,  yet  had  still  continued  to  live 
in  marriage  peacefully  for  a  considerable  time,  neither  of  the 
parties  would  probably  be  admitted  to  plead  nullity  of  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  the  impediment  of  fear.  In  cases 
however  where  the  injured  party  either  did  not  know  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage,  or  no  opportunity  was  given  him  to 
bring  it  before  the  episcopal  curia,  no  length  of  time  would 
deprive  the  injured  party  of  his  right  to  plead  the  nullity  of 
the  marriage. 

Canonists  commonly  hold  that,  where  the  case  of  fear  is 
publicly  known,  all  the  formalities  of  marriage  must  be  re- 

^*  CoUectanea  de  Prop,  Fide,  Vol.  II,  No.  1587;  also  App.  of  the  Decrees  of 
III.  Plen.  Council  of  Bait 
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peated  if  the  injured  party  is  willing  to  live  in  marriage  after- 
:vard  with  the  party  he  or  she  was  forced  to  marry.  In  case 
the  impediment  is  occult,  and  the  formalities  demanded  (for- 
merly by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  now  by  the  decree  "  Ne 
Temere  ")  were  complied  with  in  the  beginning,  the  marriage 
can  be  made  valid  privately,  after  the  unjust  threats  have 
ceased,  by  actual  marriage  intercourse,  with  the  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  injured  party  to  ratify  the  consent  origi- 
nally given  under  restraint  of  liberty. 

C.   THE  IMPEDIMENT  OF  CLANDESTINITY. 

Supposing  that  the  impediment  of  grave  unjust  fear  could 
not  be  proved  in  our  case,  would  the  impediment  of  clandes- 
tinity  make  the  marriage  invalid  ? 

The  decree  "  Ne  Temere"  (Article  III)  invalidates  all 
marriages  since  19  April,  1908,  not  contracted  before  a  pastor, 
within  the  limits  of  his  parish,  and  two  witnesses.  This  is  so 
essential  that  without  a  priest  entitled  to  witness  marriages 
no  Catholic  can  validly  enter  into  marriage  as  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned.  Only  two  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
decree.  One  of  these  refers  to  marriages  contracted  in  danger 
of  death  (in  which  case  any  priest  can  assist,  provided,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  time  to  get  delegation  from  either  the 
bishop  or  the  pastor  of  the  place).  The  law  of  the  Church 
empowers  any  priest  to  assist  at  the  marriage,  if  either  party 
is  in  danger  of  death,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
conscience.  The  case  is  analogous  to  the  law  which  gives 
any  priest  in  any  part  of  the  world  jurisdiction  to  hear  the 
confession  of  a  dying  person,  and  so  really  can  hardly  be 
called  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that  marriage 
must  be  contracted  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  duly  authorized, 
for  law  authorizes  him  for  this  special  case.  The  other  and 
the  only  real  exception,  in  which  private  marriage  without  the 
presence  of  any  priest  is  considered  valid,  is  stated  in  Article 
VIII  of  the  "  Ne  Temere".  Thto  the  following  conditions 
however  must  be  verified  in  order  that  the  private  marriage 
may  be  valid :  ( i )  when  there  is  no  priest  entitled  to  witness 
marriages  in  the  place  or  district;  (2)  the  priest  must  have 
been  absent  for  one  month,  i.  e.,  thirty  days;  (3)  and  cannot 
be  reached  without  great  difficulty;  (4)  two  witnesses  must  be 
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present.  It  does  not  suffice,  therefore,  that  the  pastor  of  a 
town  or  village  or  the  priest  in  charge  of  some  mission  station 
is  absent  at  the  time  the  parties  wish  to  marry.  He  must  have 
been  absent  for  thirty  days  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  to 
reach  either  him  or  some  neighboring  pastor.  No  matter  how 
many  other  priests  there  may  be,  e.  g.,  in  a  summer  resort, 
none  of  them  can  validly  assist,  unless  he  has  been  delegated 
either  by  the  pastor  of  the  place  or  by  the  local  Ordinary. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  question  of  marriages  without 
the  presence  of  a  priest  lies  in  this,  that  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage depends  on  a  moral  impossibility  of  the  parties  to  reach 
the  priest.  How  vague  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  moral 
impossibility  is,  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  moral  theology  will 
fail  to  see.  The  difficulty  was  realized  immediately  by  men 
interested  in  the  Decree,  and  Rome  has  been  asked  repeatedly 
for  a  more  definite  rule.  The  nature  of  the  case  is  such,  how- 
ever, that  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  priest  can  hardlv^ 
be  determined  any  more  exactly  than  that  it  must  require  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  reach  the  priest.  In  this  sense  the  S. 
Congregation  answered,  saying  that  great  inconvenience  to 
reach  a  duly  authorized  priest  would  allow  parties  to  marry 
without  a  priest,  provided  the  same  inconvenience  had  lasted 
for  an  entire  month.  No  set  number  of  miles  between  the 
parties  and  the  residence  of  the  next  priest  can  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule.  It  will  depend  mostly  on  the  conditions  of 
the  place  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  poor  and  rich,  of  people  in  good  health  and  those  who 
are  ailing.  For  one  class  the  distance  may  be  easy  to  cover; 
for  the  other  it  may  be  either  impossible  or  very  difficult.  In 
other  obligations,  like  that  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays,  we 
take  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  in  judging 
whether  great  inconvenience  exists  and  therefore  also  an 
excuse  from  the  obligation.  Can  we  in  this  case  apply  the 
same  rule?  If  not,  why  do  we  not  simply  speak  of  a  physical 
impossibility  of  reaching  the  priest;  for  if  rich  and  poor,  the 
sick  and  those  in  good  health,  are  all  to  have  the  same  rule 
applied  to  them,  as  some  expositors  of  the  "  Ne  Temere  "  im- 
ply, then  nothing  short  of  a  physical  impossibility  will  ever 
permit  people  to  marry  without  the  presence  of  a  priest.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  more  light  on  this  question,  for  it 
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is  a  very  practical  one  with  us  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  our  States  priests  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  important  to  ascertain  in  all  cases 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  parties  who  come  to 
the  priest  with  doubts  as  to  their  marriage,  were  married. 
This  is  important  for  any  pastor  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  city,  for  the  traveling  habits  of  our  people  are  well  known 
and  people  from  the  most  distant  States  in  the  West  and  South 
may  at  any  time  be  met  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  and 
the  reverse. 

Among  the  many  cases  that  might  occur  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  validity  regarding  a  marriage  without  the  assistance 
of  the  priest  the  following  is  somewhat  puzzling.  There  is  a 
pastor  in  a  certain  village  having  charge  also  of  a  small  mis- 
sion ;  and  there  is  not  another  priest  within  miles  of  the  place. 
The  pastor  becomes  dangerously  ill  and  lingers  between  life 
and  death  for  several  months.  The  bishop  hears  of  the  case, 
but  has  no  other  priest  to  send.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that 
the  priest  can  be  approached  about  parish  affairs.  Can  mar- 
riages in  such  cases  be  contracted  privately,  or  even  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace?  I  would  say  that  a  priest  who  is  physi- 
cally unable  to  attend  to  any  part  of  his  pastoral  ofEce  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  being  there  as  pastor.  In  any  case  the 
words  of  the  Decree,  "  the  pastor  or  delegated  priest  cannot 
be  had  ",  for  assistance,  seem  to  be  verified  here. 

II.  Application  of  the  Principles  to  the  Case. 

What  is  the  priest  to  do  in  the  case  given  above?  He  is 
undoubtedly  willing  to  help  those  who  call  upon  him  in  their 
troubles  of  conscience,  whether  this  be  in  the  confessional  or 
out  of  it.  Having  in  mind  the  principles  just  explained,  he 
will  first  inquire  whether  grave,  unjust  fear  can  be  actually 
shown  to  have  existed ;  whether  there  were  threats  of  a  serious 
character  sufficient  to  intimidate  any  man,  such  threats  as  ex- 
pulsion from  the  family  and  privation  of  inheritance;  for, 
though  the  priest  cannot  decide  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a 
marriage  already  contracted,  but  must  refer  the  case  to  his 
bishop,  he  must  give  the  bishop  a  clear  and  as  far  as  possible 
a  perfect  view  of  the  case,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  able  to 
judge  whether  a  trial  for  invalidity  will  be  of  any  avail. 
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The  second  point  to  inquire  into  is  the  fact  of  the  party  hav- 
ing been  married  without  the  presence  of  a  duly  authorized 
priest  If  the  marriage  was  contracted  in  1908,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  date.  A  case  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  lines 
in  which  marriage  had  been  contracted  without  the  priest  on 
20  April,  1908,  that  is,  just  a  day  after  the  Decree  had  gone 
into  force.  This  made  the  marriage  invalid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church.  If  the  marriage  had  been  contracted  prior  to  19 
April,  1908,  the  only  chance  of  having  it  declared  null  would 
rest  upon  proving  the  existence  of  grave,  unjust  fear  in  the 
case.  Assuming  the  date  to  have  been  settled,  the  first  trial 
is  held  at  the  diocesan  court.  The  manner  of  procedure  is  out- 
lined in  the  above  quoted  Instruction  of  the  S.  Inquisition.  If 
the  bishop  decides  on  the  nullity  of  the  marriage,  the  defender 
of  the  bond  of  matrimony  has  the  duty,  in  this,  as  in  most 
trials  of  marriage  cases,  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  which 
would  be  that  of  the  archbishop.  If  the  archbishop  likewise 
decides  that  the  marriage  is  null,  then  the  parties  are  free. 
Two  favorable  sentences  are  required  in  most  cases  to  free 
the  parties  from  the  first  marriage  contract  made  invalid  on 
account  of  a  diriment  impediment 

Assuming  that  the  marriage  had  been  entered  into  on  or 
after  19  April,  1908,  there  is  good  hope  that  the  invalidity 
can  be  established  without  much  difficulty.  When  this  has 
been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  episcopal  curia,  the  case 
can  be  settled  immediately  by  the  bishop,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  a  second  trial,  as  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  ^* 
has  decreed  that  in  cases  of  clandestinity  one  trial  and  one 
sentence  of  nullity  is  sufiicient 

The  priest  who  is  consulted  must  guard  agfainst  a  too  hasty 
concluding  that  the  marriage  is  null  because  it  was  contracted 
before  the  minister  of  some  non-Catholic  denomination.  For, 
suppose  the  priest  who  had  charge  of  the  summer  resort  had 
for  one  reason  or  another  been  unable  to  visit  the  place  for 
a  time,  and  there  was  no  one  attending  in  his  stead.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  priest  had 
been  absent  for  fully  a  month,  and  also  to  know  how  far  away 
the  next  pastor  lived  and  whether  the  latter  could  have  been 

*^  June  5,  18S9,  in  Collectanea  S.  C.  de  Prop.  Fide,  No.  1706. 
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reached  without  great  inconvenience.  A  new  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  priest  in  charge  for  a 
mpnth,  if  either  he  or  another  priest  entitled  to  witness  mar- 
riages could  have  been  easily  reached.  The  young  man  wanted 
by  all  means  a  Catholic  priest,  but  as  the  priest  in  charge  was 
not  there  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  insisted  upon  immediate 
marriage,  he  was  not  permitted  to  call  the  next  pastor  and 
marriage  was  contracted  without  a  priest.  Setting  aside  for 
a  moment  the  question  of  fear,  and  supposing  that  the  young 
man  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  marry  the  girl,  though  not 
in  such  haste,  would  the  marriage  still  be  valid,  from  the  fact 
that,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  parents,  the  young 
man  could  not  secure  the  assistance  of  the  priest  at  his  mar- 
riage. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Church  would  acknowledge 
as  valid  a  private  marriage  under  the  circumstances. 

All  things  considered  I  think  the  priest  who  was  consulted 
can  hold  out  good  hopes  to  the  young  man.  If  both  impedi- 
ments, that  of  grave  unjust  fear  and  that  of  clandestinity,  are 
found  in  the  case,  the  ecclesiastical  court  could  certainly  take 
up  for  trial  the  easier  of  the  two,  which  would  be  the  impedi- 
ment of  clandestinity  as  understood  by  the  "  Ne  Temere ". 
In  that  case  one  trial  and  the  declaration  of  nullity  by  the 
bishop  would  leave  the  young  man  free  to  marry  again. 

Stanislaus. 


AHEVT  TEE  8TTBJE0T  OF  VASEOTOlTr. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the  subject  of 
Vasectomy  has  been  discussed  in  these  pages  ad  nauseam,  and 
we  quite  sympathize  with  the  feeling.  Nevertheless  we  must 
return  to  the  topic,  since  the  Review  is  practically  the  only 
suitable  medium  through  which  the  matter  can  be  discussed. 
Moreover  the  fact  that  some  of  our  ablest  theologians  and 
physiologists  have  deemed  it  not  only  expedient  but  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  discussion,  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
its  actual  importance.  The  pastor  or  the  confessor  who  is 
expected  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the  laymen  of  his  parish, 
be  they  physicians,  jurists,  or  officials  of  reform  institutions, 
not  to  speak  of  the  infirm  subjects  directly  concerned  in  the 
moral  legality  of  the  operation,  will  certainly  be  consulted 
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for  authoritative  direction;  and  the  priest  in  turn  expects  to 
find  the  answer  to  his  doubts  from  the  disciplinary  tribunal 
of  the  Church,  so  as  to  act  promptly  and  avoid  needless 
scruple.  To  obtain  a  decision  which  is  authoritative  it  is  nee* 
essary  to  collate  all  the  data  upon  which  a  correct  judgment 
must  be  based.  That  this  is  by  no  means  easy  is  plain  from 
the  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  by  theologians  of  repute 
in  the  present  case.  The  Review  is  solely  concerned  with  the 
recording  of  these  opinions  in  order  that  they  may  serve  the 
moral  theologian  in  his  practical  decisions. 

At  present  the  discussion  is  between  Father  Ferreres  (his 
article  is  published  at  his  special  request  in  this  issue  ^)  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  works  in  Latin  and  Spanish  have 
given  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  theologian  in 
Spain,  and  Dr.  O'Malley,  in  whom  Father  Ferreres  recognizes 
one  of  the  chief  medical  authorities  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  against  whom  principally  he  directs  his  criticism. 
On  Dr.  O'Malley's  side  is  moreover  Fr.  Gemelli,  priest  and 
physician,  to  whose  Quaestiones  Theologiae  Medico-Pastor- 
alls  we  have  referred  repeatedly  in  these  pages. 

Dr.  O'Malley  holds: 

1.  that  the  effects  of  Vasectomy  and  of  what,  in  medical 
terminology,  is  known  as  permanent  double  occluding  epidi- 
dymitis, are  absolutely  identical; 

2.  that  the  effects  of  Vasectomy  and  the  effects  of  the  con- 
dition found  in  eunuchs  are  altogether  different;  and 

3.  that,  since  the  Church  has  not  included  among  the  im- 
pediments of  marriage,  as  an  impedimentum  impoteniiae,  the 
above-mentioned  permanent  occluding  double  epididymitis 
(which  latter  she  considers  simply  sterility),  it  follows, 

4.  that  Vasectomy  does  not  create  an  impedimentum  impo- 
tentiae  in  the  canonical  sense. 

Father  Ferreres,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains : 

1.  that  the  effects  of  Vasectomy  are  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  eunuch,  who  is  considered  canonically  impotent; 

2.  that  the  fact  that  nothing  comes  from  the  testicles  m 
Vasectomy  is  in  itself  proof  of  impotence  in  the  canonical 
sense. 

^The  paper  appears  also  in  the  Spanish  theological  periodical,  Rm6h  y  /V. 
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In  other  words,  he  denies  that  there  is  any  such  condition 
as  permanent  double  occluding  epididymitis;  and  he  seeks 
to  substantiate  his  argument  by  reference  to  medical  authori- 
ties who  state  that  usually  double  occluding  epididymitis  is 
not  permanent.  For  the  rest,  his  argument  is  contrary  to  the 
consensus  of  modern  medical  science. 

Father  Ferreres  moreover  appears  to  question  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  of  Father  Gemelli  who  states  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly restored  without  difficulty  the  function  of  the  vas  after 
Vasectomy,  thus  making  the  supposed  impedimentum  impo- 
ientiae,  if  it  could  exist  at  all,  a  mere  temporary  condition. 

We  understand  from  Dr.  O'Malley  that  Father  Gemelli^ 
who  has  left  Florence  and  is  at  present  engaged  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  on  some  problem  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, has  promised  to  give  a  fuller  report  in  the  Review  of  his 
conclusions  in  the  matter. 


DE  7ASE0T0MIA  DTTFLIOL 
I.  Ratio  scribendi. 

1.  Quum  quaestio  de  vasectomia  gravissima  sit,  ita  ut  spe- 
rare  liceat  brevi  SS.  Congregationes  judicium  suum  hac  de 
re  esse  laturas,  nihil  mirum  est  novos  edi  quotidie  articulos 
circa  hanc  materiam;  ideoque  et  nos  iterum  scribere  hac  de 
re  cogimur  ut  clarius  Veritas  in  dies  pateat. 

2.  Inter  auctores,  qui  de  hoc  argumento  scripsere,  nobilem 
meretur  locum  Dr.  Medicus  O'Malley,  utpote  qui  quaestionem 
chirurgicam  ac  physiologicam  in  bono  satis  lumine  sub  aliquo 
respectu  coUocaverit,  quamvis  dolendum  sit  quod  rem  canoni- 
cam  non  bene  perspectam  habeat. 

3.  Ideo  necessarium  aliquot  abhinc  mensibus  putavimus  ob- 
servationes  quasdam  conscribere  in  ipsius  articulos.  Nostris 
observationibus  respondit  ipse  clariss.  O'Malley,  qui  praeterea 
novum  etiam  articulum  conscripsit,  cui  titulus  Inseminaiio  ad 
validum  matrimonium  requisita} 

4.  In  haec  igitur  nova  praeclari  Doctoris  scripta  novas^ 
etiam  nos  observationes  edere  opportunum  duximus. 

^  EccLisiAsncAL  Rkvuw^  vol.  46,  pp.  219  teq.,  jaa  seq. 
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II.  Praenotanda. 

5.  Verum  ut  clarius  hac  in  re  procedatur,  in  antecessum 
notare  oportet  Ecclesiam  numquam  interdicere  matrimonium 
propter  impotentiam,  nisi  de  ipsa  impotentia  certo  omnino 
constet 

6.  Si  constat  certo  de  impotentia  perpetua  et  antecedent! 
interdicit  matrimonium  nee  permittere  illud  potest,  quum  evi- 
denter  constet  matrimonium  esse  nullum  jure  naturae,  ideoque 
illam  conjunctionem  esse  plane  illicitam. 

Si  certo  non  constat  de  impotentia,  permittit  matrimonium, 
quia  possidet  jus  naturale  ad  matrimonium,  ideoque  Ecclesia 
praesupponit  potentiam,  nisi  contrarium  demonstretur.  Cfr. 
Card.  Gasparri,  De  matr.,  n.  262 ;  Rossei,  De  matr.,  n.  2.426; 
Wernzj  Jus  Decretal.,  vol.  4,  n.  216,  nota  13;  Gury-Ferreres, 
Comp.  Theol.  mor.,  vol.  2,  n.  789. 

7.  Et  hoc  est  maximum  discrimen  quod  intercedit  inter  cos 
de  quibus  certo  constat  non  emittere  nee  posse  emittere  verum 
semen,  et  alios  de  quibus  hoc  certo  non  constat.  Quod  prae 
oculis  in  hac  disputatione  semper  habendum  est 

III.   Impotentia  Vasectomiaci  probatur  evidenter  ex 

CONSTITUTIONE  SiXTI  V,  ET  EX  DOCTRINA  COMMUNI. 

8.  His  igitur  praesuppositis,  disputatio  nostra  in  praecedenti- 
bus  articulis*  ad  duo  praecipua  capita  devolvebatur,  nempe 
ad  impotentiam  canonicam  vasectomiaci  quatenus  talis,  et  ad 
possibilitatem  vel  impossibilitatem  reparandi  effectus  vasec* 
tomiae. 

9.  In  puncto  primo  impotentiam  canonicam  vasectomiad 
hoc  pacto  probabamus.  Qui  nihil  emittit  nee  emittere  potest 
elaboratum  a  testiculis,  nequit  emittere  verum  semen,  ideoque 
impotens  est  sensu  canonum,  ita  ut  si  haec  conditio  sit  natura 
6ua  perpetua  et  antecedat  matrimonium,  reddat  ejus  matrimo- 
nium nullum  et  irritum.  Atqui  vasectomiaci  quatenus  talet 
nihil  emittunt  nee  emittere  possunt  elaboratum  a  testiculis. 
Ergo  sunt  impotentes  sensu  canonico,  ideoque  si  haec  conditio 
sit  perpetua  et  antecedat  matrimonium  dicendi  sunt  ita  impo^ 
tentes  sensu  canonico  ut  nequeant  validum  inire  connubium. 

10.  Propositio  minor  constat  ex  ipsis  terminis,  ideoque  a 
nemine  negatur  nee  negari  potest 

^XdMcn  f  F§,  ToL  a8,  p.  374;  toL  99,  p.  229;  toL  31,  p.  49s;  toL  31*  pw  sta. 
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11.  Propositionem  majorem  probavimus  ex  Constitutione 
Sixti  V.  et  ex  communlssima  doctrina  canonistarum  et  theo- 
logorum.  Cum  igitur  agatur  hie  de  quaestione  canonica,  res 
videtur  extra  dubium  posita.  Unde  tota  quaestio  proprie  de- 
volvitur  ad  caput  secundum,  i.  e.  ad  possibilitatem  vel  impos- 
sibilitatem  reparandi  effectus  vasectomiae. 

12.  Nihilominus  Dr.  O'Malley  conatur  probare  ad  validi- 
tatem  matrimonii,  seu  ut  quis  sit  potens  sensu  canonico,  sufH- 
cere  ut  possit  penetrare  vaginam  et  in  ea  emittere  liquorem 
elaboratum  a  vesiculis  seminalibus,  a  glandula  prostatica,  a 
glandulis  Cowper  et  Littre :  quia  hie  liquor,  ait  ille,  est  verum 
semen  etsi  sterile. 

13.  Sed  Const.  Sixti  V.  aperte  dicit  eunuchos  et  spadones 
utroque  testiculo  carentes,  qui  cum  mulieribus  se  commiscent 
(ideoque  possunt  penetrare  vaginam)  et  humorem  forsan 
quemdam  similem  semini  effundunt  (nempe  liquorem  elabora- 
tum a  vesiculis  seminalibus,  etc.),  esse  impotentes  sensu  cano- 
nico,  ita  ut  nequeant  contrahere  validum  matrimonium.  Cfr. 
RazSn  y  Fe,  vol.  31,  p.  499,  n.  23. 

14.  Et  ratio  a  Papa  allegata  ea  est,  quia  certum  ac  mani- 
festum  est  eos  verum  semen  emittere  non  posse,  quia  humor 
ille  quem  forsan  emittunt,  non  est  verum  semen  sed  aliquid 
simile  semini,  ad  generationem  et  matrimonii  causam  minime 
aptum. 

IV.  Haec  Doctrina  non  bene  impugnatur  a  Dre. 
O'Malley. 

15.  Argumentum  hoc  validissimum  conatur  impugnare  Dr. 
O'Malley  supponendo:  i.^  eunuchos  utroque  teste  carentes  ne« 
que  posse  penetrare  vaginam  neque  emittere  liquorem  ilium, 
quem  emittunt  vasectomiaci,  et  Papam  loqui  de  humore  illo 
dubitative  ut  patet  ex  verbo  forsan  ab  ipso  adhibito;  2.^  posse 
eunuchos  penetrare  vaginam  in  eaque  emittere  liquorem  ali* 
quem,  pertinere  ad  sententias  poetarum  et  moralistarum,  non 
ad  veram  medicam  doctrinam ;  3.®  ad  solos  moralistas  et  cano- 
nistas  spectare  vocare  falsum  semen  illud  quod  non  elaboratur 
testibus;  4.^  quum  spermatozoida  non  fuerint  cognita  nisi 
anno  fere  1677  ideoque  fere  centum  annis  post  Const.  Sixti  V, 
non  potuit  hie  Papa  distinctionem  proponere  inter  verum  et 
falsum  semen. 
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16.  Ideoque  non  esse  intelligendam  Const.  Sixti  V.  sensu 
a  nobis  et  ab  omnibus  theologis  et  canonistis  explicato. 

17.  Verumtamen  etiam  si  haec  ei  permittantur,  adhuc  ar- 
gument! vim  ipse  evadere  non  potest,  quia  verba  Constitutionis 
hunc  saltern  sensum  haberent :  Eunuchos  utroque  teste  carentes, 
quamvis  possint  penetrare  vaginam  et  emittere  humorem  ilium 
similem  semini,  esse  impotentes.  Ergo  idem  judicandum  es- 
set  de  vasectomiacis,  quia  **  certum  ac  manifestum  est  eos 
verum  semen  emittere  non  posse." 

18.  Dr.  O'Malley  indicat  humorem  de  quo  hie  loquitur 
Papa  non  esse  ejusdem  rationis  ac  est  ille  emissus  a  vasecto- 
miacisy  sed  hucusque  nee  ipse  nee  ullus  alius  potuit  assignare 
discrimen  inter  utrumque,  quia  revera  discrimen  intercedit 
nullum. 

V.  Ex   DocTRiNA   Clarissimorum    Medicorum   probatur 

Eunuchos  habere  Potentiam  coeundi  et  emittendi 

Falsum  Semen. 

19.  Age  vero,  non  modo  moralistae  sed  etiam  medici  eximii 
quorum  plures  adhuc  vivunt  ut  Bergmann,  Surbled,  Millant, 
Zambaco  et  Blanc,  tenent  eunuchos  plures,  quibus  in  adulta 
aetate  uterque  testiculus  operatione  chirurgica  ablatus  est, 
posse  membrum  erigere  et  cjaculare  liquorem  ilium  qui  ela- 
boratur  a  glandulis  prostaticis,  cowperianis,  etc.,  seu  qui  emit- 
titur  in  distillatione,  i.  e.,  quern  emittunt  vasectomiaci. 

20.  Sic  enim  praeclari  medici  germani  Capellmann  et  Berg- 
mann,  in  egregio  opere  Medicina  Pastoralis  (in  sextadecima 
editione  germanica  an.  1910)  explicite  testantur:  (a)  eunu- 
chos aliquoties  posse  copulam  perficere  cum  completa  utrius- 
que  partis  voluptate  venerea;  {b)  eunuchos  in  hac  copula  eja- 
culare  liquorem  ilium  emissum  a  glandula  prostatica,  etc.; 
{c)  hunc  liquorem  non  esse  verum  semen;  (d)  ideoque  talem 
copulam  esse  natura  sua  ineptam  ad  generationem.' 

*  Eunachas  kann  unter  Umstanden  ebenfalls  die  copula  aasfuhren  and  zwar 
mit  voluptas  venerea  fur  beide  Teile.  Bei  dieser  copula  wird  aber  kein  semen 
ejakuliert  (sondem  nur  Sehleim  der  Prostata,  etc.)  ;  daher  ist  diese  copula 
natura  sua  nicht  zur  Zeugung  geeignet. 

Pastoral- Medizin  von  Dr.  C.  Capellmann^  Konigl.  Preuss.  Sanitatsrat,  R'tter 
des  papstl.  Gregoriusordens-Sechszehnte  umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Auflage* 
Herausgegsben  von  Dr.  W.  Bergmann — Mit  kirchlicher  Druckerlaubnis. 
Aachen  191a 
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21.  Eamdem  plane  doctrinam  tradit  Dr.  Millant  (Rich- 
ardus)  opere  inscripto  Les  eunuques  h  travers  les  Ages  (Paris, 
1908),  p.  288,  ubi  plurima  refert  exempla^  non  modo  antiqua 
sed  etiam  recentiora. 

Idemque  docet  Dr.  Zambaco  (Demetrius)  in  opere  recen- 
tissimo  cujus  titulus  est  Les  eunuques  d'aujourd'hui  ei  ceux  d^ 
jadis  (Paris,  191 1),  pp.  96-97.* 

Inde  est  cur  ad  invigilandum  mulieribus  non  adhibeantur 
jam  spadones,  sed  alii  eunuchi  quibus  non  modo  testes  sed 
etiam  virile  membrum  fuerunt  penitus  ablata.    Ibid.,  p.  91. 

Et  notetur  utrumque  hoc  opus  esse  de  speciali  hoc  argu- 
mento  et  Drem.  Zambaco  non  modo  per  quindecim  annos  medi- 
cinam  exercuisse  Parisiis  sed  etiam  per  multo  plures  Con- 
stantinopoli  ubi  innumeros  castratos  vidit,  ut  ipse  testatur. 
Ibid,,  pp.  14,  17,  87,  91,  125,  I4i>  147,  187. 

22.  Ipse  Le  Dentu,  quem  in  praecedentibus  articulis  cita- 
bamus,  non  modo  ex  classica  ac  medica  litteratura,  sed  ex  pro- 
pria medica  experientia  doctrinam  de  potentia  eunuchorum 
coeundi  et  etiam  ejaculandi  tuetur. 

^Ainsi,  des  ennaqaes  qai  n'taront  pas  ^t^  priv^s  da  membre  viril  poarront 
encore  tccomplir  un  simulacre  de  coit  et  ^jaculer  an  liqaide  qui,  bien  entenda, 
n'est  pas  do  sperme,  mais  le  produit  d*elaboration  des  glandes  prostato-ar^ 
thrales. 

Calien  n'ignorait  pas  cette  particalarit^,  et  I'on  cite  des  exemples  nombreax 
de  faits  de  cette  nature.  Les  observations  scientifiques  ne  manquent  pas  noo 
plus:  k  la  Soci^t^  d' Anatomic  de  Bordeaux,  Princeteau  a  signale  le  cas  d*uo 
jeune  homme  de  dix-neuf  ans  ayant  subi  une  castration  doable  pour  lesions 
tuberculeuses  et  qui,  k  un  an  de  la,  se  vantait  d'accomplir  le  coTt  comme  aa- 
paravant.  .  .  Godard  ne  par1e-t-il  pas  d'un  eunuque  qui  tenta  de  violer  la 
femme  d'un  m^canicien,  apr^s  I'avoir  courtis^e  assidAment?  Enfin  Franck 
assure  que  dans  une  ville  qu'il  se  dispense  du  reste  de  nommer,  quatre  castratt 
pervertirent  k  ce  point  les  moeurs  des  femmes  que  la  police  fut  contrainte  d'in* 
terposer  son  autorit^  pour  faire  cesser  des  scandales  sans  pr^c^dent 

*  Les  spadones  sont  des  eunuques  dont  on  a  extirp^  les  glandes  s^minales, 
aprks  avoir  incis^  le  scrotum  ou  bien  dont  on  a  tranche  par  un  coup  de  rasoir, 
k  la  fois,  le  scrotum  et  les  testicules.  Dans  ces  cas,  le  phallus  persiste  et  les 
tentatives  de  rapprochements  sexuels  peuvent  aboutir  k  des  satisfactions  mu- 
tuelles,  bien  que  st^riles. 

C'est  pr^cis^ment  k  cause  de  ce  r^sultat  negatif  que  les  nobles  romaines 
recherchaient  autrefois  les  spadones  pour  leurs  ^bats  lascifs,  sans  compromis- 
sion  consecutive. 

Dans  ces  cas,  il  y  a  tout  de  m^me  Ejaculation,  mais  elle  est  constitu^  par  le 
liquide  prostatique  xok\k  au  produit  de  sEcr^tion  des  autres  glandes  accessoirei 
de  la  generation.  L*orgasme  se  termine  done  par  une  expulsion  quasi-volupta- 
euse  qui  est  une  veritable  fiche  de  consolation.  II  paraitrait  que  le  partenidrt 
n'est  frustre  d'aucune  des  sensations  inh^rentes  k  Vacte  physiologique. 

Ainsi  que  les  Romains,  les  Byzantins  se  servaient  de  spadones. 

Id  ipsum  docet  passim,  v.  gr.,  92,  116,  123,  123,  184,  317,  225. 
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Testatur  enim:  i.**,  se  cognovisse  virum  cui  imprimis  unus 
testiculus  ablatus  fuerat  et  post  aliquot  annos  alter  etiam  fucrat 
amputatuSy  et  qui  nihilominus  copulam  perficiebat  sicut  antea; 
2.^,  habere  observationes  completas  ecclesiastici  cujusdam  qui 
sibi,  in  juventute  sua,  duplicem  fecerat  castrationem,  et  post 
annos  triginta  a  duplici  peracta  castratione  adhuc  experieba- 
tur  erectiones  nocturnas,  quamvis  non  perveniebant  usque  ad 
ejaculationem. 

23.  Ex  quibus  factis  et  ex  aliis  plurimis  inferebat  Le  Dentu 
banc  conclusionem,  scilicet,  eunuchos  castratos  in  adulta  aetata 
etsi  necessario  sint  steriles,  frequenter  tamen  manere  aptos  ad 
coeundum.* 

24.  Cum  in  secundo  casu  dicit  erectionis  non  pervenire  ad 
ejaculationem,  plane  subindicat  in  priori  non  modo  adfuisse 
copulam  sed  etiam  ejaculationes  humoris  illius  distillationis 
proprii,  ut  in  vasectomiacis.  Quod  in  secundo  casu  erectiones 
darentur  probat  potentiam  erigendi  et  consequenter  potentiam 
penetrandi  vas  femineum;  quo  vero  erectiones  de  facto  non 
pervenerint  usque  ad  ejaculationem,  non  probat  ejectionem  li- 
quoris  prostatici  fuisse  impossibilem  si  ille  usus  fuisset  copula, 
etc. 

25.  Hoc  factum  potentiae  eunuchorum  ad  coeundum  plena 
vidimus  testatum  in  classicis  latinis.  Horum  testimonium  con- 
temnere  videtur  O'Malley,  sed  perperam  quum  illud  admit- 
tant  celebriores  medici  ut  Zacchias,  Le  Dentu,  Millant,  Zant-- 
baco,  Surbled  ^  at  quotquot  nuUo  ducuntur  praejudicio. 

*  "  J'ti  TQ  il  J  a  quatre  ans,  en  1865,  dans  le  service  de  M.  le  professear 
RIchet,  an  homme  qui  avait  subi  plusiears  ann^es  aaparavant  I'ablalion  d*un 
testicule;  une  orchite  chroniqae  for^a  k  enlever  le  second.  M.  Richet  a  reva 
cet  homme  en  1868;  rien  de  nouveau  ne  s'^tait  prodnit  chez  lui,  et  il  a  affirm^ 
qne  le  coit  lai  ^tait  aussi  facile  qu'auparavant. 

"Je  posside  Pobservation  complete  d*un  eccUsiastique  qai  s'est  fait  lai- 
m^me  dans  sa  jeunesse,  il  y  a  pr^  de  trente  ans,  une  doable  castration;  or, 
d'apr^s  les  renseignements  toat  r^cents  que  je  tiens  de  lui,  bien  qu*li  la  suite 
de  la  deuxi^me  operation  il  ait  recouvre  nn  calme  h,  pea  pr^s  complet,  il  a 
encore  de  temps  a  autre  des  Erections  nocturnes  qui  n*aboutissent  jamais  & 
r^jaculation.     La  barbe  est  rest^e  intacte  et  la  voix  n'a  pas  chang^. 

"  De  ces  faits  et  de  bien  d'antres,  on  peut  conclure  que  si  les  ennnquet 
chAtr^s  dans  Page  adulte  sont  forc^ment  st^riles,  ils  restent  tris-souvent  aptes 
au  coTt.  .  .  ,^    (Les  anomalies  du  testicule,  1.  c,  p.  97.) 

''  "  Elle  (la  castration)  s'appliquait  g^n^ralement  anx  jeunes  enfants,  quel- 
quefois  presque  apr^s  la  naissance;  mais  un  joir  vint  oik  la  sensuality,  par  on 
raffineroent  cruel,  fit  choisir  des  jeunes  gens  pub^res. 

"  Les  malheureux  eunuques,  hommes  incomplets  arr^t^s  dans  lenr  d^veloppe- 
ment,  ^taient  condamn^  an  pire  des  esdavages:  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux 
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Agitur  enim  de  re  tunc  publica  et  passim  cognlta,  de  qua 
doctus  quilibet  testari  poterat  etsi  medicus  non  esset.  HInc 
Sanctus  Hieronimus  dicit  delicias  matronales  facere  quosdam 
eunuchos  (In  Matth.,  1.  Ill,  c.  19:  Migne,  vol.  26,  col.  135), 
et  hoc  ad  securas  libidinaiioncs,  i.  e.  ut  libidini  indulgeant  quin 
matres  fiant,  ut  notat  Martialis. 

26.  Et  bene  notandum  est  hie  sermonem  non  esse  de  cryp- 
torchidis,  nee  de  eunuchis  natis,  sed  de  eunuchis  factis  per  am- 
putationem  utriusque  testiculi  ut  patet  ex  Martial!,  ex  Zam- 
baco,  ex  Le  Dentu,  etc.* 

27.  Quod  si  tempore  romanorum,  et  tempore  Sixti  V,  et 
sacculo  XIX  dum  scribebat  Le  Dentu,  eunuchi  plures  quibus 
in  adulta  aetate  uterque  testis  ablatus  per  amputationem  fu* 
erat,  retinebant  potentiam  coeundi,  eamdem  et  nunc  retinerent, 
quum  humana  physiologia  non  mutetur. 

28.  Etiam  doctissimus  medicus  Dr.  Blanc  in  epistola  ad  nos 
data  die  30  Maji  1910,  docet  castratos  in  adulta  aetate  reti- 
nere  complures,  potentiam  coeundi,  sive  penetrandi  vas  femi- 
neum,  quam  non  retinent  illi  quibus  in  pueritia  uterque  testis 
amputatus  fuerit* 

dans  tine  soci^t^  tans  moeart  et  sant  Diea,  ilt  tenraient  k  toates  les  passions 
lascives.    Inter  foeminas  viri  et  inter  viros  foeminae. 

"  Les  Romaines  sortout,  lassies  des  mancravres  abortives,  les  recberchaient 
avidement  pour  se  donner  le  plaisir  sans  la  f^ondit^,  €ul  securas  libidinationet, 
dit  ^nergiquement  saint  Jerome.  Les  pontes  do  temps  notent  ^galement  in- 
tention criminelle  de  ces  femmes  d^prav^es.  .  • 

'*  Les  roeroes  auteurs  accablent  des  traits  de  la  satire  les  femmes  qui  ne 
cra!gnent  pas  alors  d*^poaser  des  eunuques;  mais  ces  unions,  tout  illicites  qa'- 
dies  soient,  n*ont  Hen  qui  surprenne  apr^s  les  scandales  signals  plus  haut 

"  Ces  scandales  devinrent  tels  que  les  empereurs  Domitien  et  Nerva  se  tron- 
v^rent  dans  Pobligation  de  s^vir  et  port^rent  ^dits  pour  interdire  la  castration. 
Malheureusement,  sous  Paction  des  mauvaises  moeurs,  la  loi  tomba  vite  en  d^- 
su^tude,  et  les  exces  se  multiplierent.*'  Surbled,  Celibat  et  mariage,  pp.  206, 
307;  Paris,  1900. 

•Quod  Dr.  O'Malley  ait:  "Ille  medicus  (scilicet  Le  Dentu),  Pater  Fcrreres 
aliique  solent  Chryptorchidas  perperam  habere  pro  eunuchis  natis  seu  con- 
genitis,"  nee  Dr.  probare  poterit  nee  verum  est.  Nos  loquuti  sumus  de  euna- 
chis  factis  in  adulta  aetate  per  ablationem  utriusque  testiculi. 

*  "  Una  cosa  ser£  si  se  extirpan  los  testiculos  en  la  niiiez  y  otra  si  se  castra 
k  un  adulto;  los  primeros  llegan  i  la  impotencia  (coeundi)  muchas  veces  y  i 
la  extincion  de  todo  deseo  ven^reo  (no  siempre)  ;  pero  los  ultimos,  6  sea  los 
adultos,  si  a  veces  llegan  despu^s  de  un  periodo  i  la  perd'da  de  la  potencia  y 
del  apetito  sexual,  no  seule  ocurrir  siempre;  ni  cuando  ocurre  se  pcude  evitar 
un  periodo  de  exaltacion  genital  que  precede  i.  la  extincion  del  apetito.  Como 
el  apetito  genital  parece  regido  por  un  centro  tuido,  no  le  han  de  extirpar  lot 
leseos  al  extirparle  los  testiiculos." 
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29.  Unus  ergo  videtur  esse  O'Malley  qui  hanc  potentiam 
cunuchorum  neget.  Ipse  vult  afferre  in  suum  subsidium  Cur- 
ran  {Provincial  Medical  Journal,  Leicester,  April,  i886)» 
Che  ever s  (A  Manual  for  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  India) 
aliosque  hujusmodi  commentarios  ac  libros  (ECCLESIASTICAL 
Review,  Febr.,  1912,  p.  22). 

Horum  tamen  verba  ipse  non  adducit,  nee  praedicti  auctores 
videntur  tueri  singularem  opinionem  illius. 

Certe  nos  non  legimus  haec  scripta  Curran  et  Cheevers. 
Petivimus  quidem  ea  a  diligentissimo  bibliopoia  Londinensi, 
qui  dixit  ea  in  Anglia  non  prostare  venalia. 

Rogavimus  amicum  Washingtoniensem  ut  ea  nobis  quae- 
reret  et  emeret,  sed  nee  ea  venalia  reperire  potuit  in  Statibus 
Foederatis  Americae  Septentrionalis.  Verum  ille  amicus  opti- 
mus,  Professor  doctissimus,  in  civitate  Washingtoniensi  in- 
venit  memorata  scripta  in  copiosissima  The  Medical  Library 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  et  in  epi- 
stola  ad  nos  data  9  Octobris  191 2,  testatur  se  ibi  legisse  prae- 
dicta  scripta  et  in  illis  nihil  omnino  reperiri  quod  contradicat 
nostrae  huic  doctrinae,  et  ait  praeterea  Curran  loqui  de  cas- 
tratis  quibus  non  modo  testes  ablati  sunt,  sed  etiam  virile  mem- 
brum.  Planum  quidem  est  hujusmodi  castratis  non  posse 
penetrare  vaginam  ideoque  neque  in  illam  emittere  prae- 
dictum  liquorem;  sed  de  his  non  erat  quaestio,  ut  est  nimis 
evidens. 

VI.  Medicorum  Doctrina  probatur  a  Vasectomiacis  non 
EMiTTi  Verum  Semen. 

30.  Quod  autem  liquore  ille  emissus  in  distillatione,  qui  sci- 
licet nihil  continet  elaboratum  a  testiculis  sed  producitur  a 
glandulis  Cowper,  a  glandula  prostatica,  ab  uretra  et  a  vcsi- 
culis  seminalibus  (nempe  liquor  unicus  quem  emittere  possunt 
vasectomiaci),  non  sit  verum  semen,  prout  requiritur  in  co- 
pula canonice  per  se  apta  ad  generationem,  non  modo  est  do- 
ctrina omnium  canonistarum  et  moralistarum,  ut  demonstra- 
vimus  in  articulis  praecedentibus,  sed  etiam  quam  profitentur 
medici  praeclarissimi. 

31.  Sic  enim  hanc  doctrinam  exponebat  saeculo  XVII  cla- 
rissimus  ille  Medicus-Legista,  Zacchias,  Questiones  medico- 
legales,  lib.  2,  tit.  3,  q.  9,  n.  13  (Lugduni,  1701,  p.  200,  col. 
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2)  :  **  Licet  autem  ex  iis  (eunuchis),  qui  concumbunt,  semen 
non  emittant,  tamen  voluptatem  aliquam  coeuntes  experi- 
untur:  ut  qui  seminis  vice  viscidum  quemdam  humorem  noa 
sine  voluptate  in  coitu  excernant  Gal.  de  usu  part,  lib.  14, 
c.  10,  class.  I." 

32.  Eamdem  doctrinam  tenent  citati  medici  germani  Ca- 
pellmann  et  Bergmann  in  memorato  opere  inscripto  Medicina 
Pastoralis  (edit,  citata,  p.  155,  156)  ubi  docent:  (a)  in  dis- 
tillatione  emitti  liquorem  productum  a  prostata,  a  membrana 
uretrae,  etc;  (b)  hunc  liquorem  nihil  habere  commune  cum 
seviine;  (c)  hunc  liquorem  posse  emitti  etiam  ab  ipsis  eunu- 
chis.** 

33.  Idipsum  docet  laudatus  medicus  Dr.  Blanc  et  Benet 
apud  eph.  Las  Ciencias  mSdicas,  vol.  15,  p.  73,  nota,  ubi  im- 
pugnans  hac  in  re  doctrinam  Dris.  O'Malley  **  docet  nuUo 
modo,  nisi  verbis  abuti  velis,  posse  vocari  verum  semen  li- 
quorem ilium  qui  emittitur  a  canalibus  deferentibus,  vesiculis 
seminalibus,  etc.,  quique  nihil  continet  elaboratum  a  testibus 
qui  soli  verum  semen  producunt,  i.  e.  semen  alio  liquore  non 
dilutum.  Addit  liquorem  de  quo  loquitur  O'Malley,  esse  tan- 
tum  vehiculum  veri  seminis. 

Insuper  p.  80,  cum  retulisset  verba  Dris.  O'Malley  ubi  li- 
quorem emissum  a  vasectomlaco  vocat  "  semen  genuinum  sed 
sterile"  ilium  reprehendit  Dr.  Blanc  quasi  volentem  ludere 
verbis." 

i^'^'Die  Mortlitten  handeln  nnter  dem  AbKhnitt  'Pollatio'  mit  Recht  avcb 
fiber  die  togenannte  '  distillatio.'  Die  distillatio  ist  das  Aatflieben  einer  tchlei- 
migen  Fliistigkeit  aat  der  Hararohre.  Diese  Flussigkeit  ist  das  Produkt  der 
Vorsteherdruse  (prostata)  und  der  Schleimhauidrusen  der  Harnrdkre*  .  •  • 
Die  distillatio  hat  nichts  gemein  mit  dem  semen,  wenn  sie  allein  aofritt.  Findet 
sich  semen  bei  dem  Vorgang,  so  handelt  es  sich  immer  am  eine  pollatio,  niemalt 
am  eine  distillatio.  .  .  .  Die  distillatio  kann  bei  mannbaren  and  nicht  mann- 
baren  (auch  entmannten)   Individuen  auftreten." 

^^  "Consideramos  an  aboso  de  lenguaje  llamar  semen  (locaci6n  latina  qae 
significa  simiente)  al  liqoido  procedente  de  los  conductos  deferentes,  vesicalas 
seminales,  etc.,  con  exclusion  de  la  secreci6n  testicular  que  forma  la  verdadera 
simiente,  es  decir:  el  semen  no  diluido.  £1  liquido  de  que  habla  O'Malley  es 
tan  s6Io  un  vehiculo  del  verdadero  temen. 

^'Qu^  manere  de  jugar  del  vocablo!  Genuino,  del  latin  genuinus,  qne  k 
sn  vez  viene  del  vcrbo  gigno,  engendrar,  originarse,  signified  propio,  puro, 
natural,  de  verdadero  y  legitimo  origen;  mas  seri  licito  llamar  simiente  i  on 
liquido  que  no  contiene  lo  esencial  para  la  sementerat  Se  podri  call  Bear  de 
genuino,  como  quien  dice  procedente  de  la  verdadera  fuente,  aquello  que  no 
procede  del  testicnlo,  iinico  manantial  de  la  simiente  humana?  Vide  etiam  p. 
393,  notm  X. 
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34.  Vide  banc  ipsam  doctrinam  traditam  a  Dre.  Millant, 
supra,  n.  21,  nota  i. — Etiam  Zambaco  distinguit  pluries  inter 
sperma  et  liquorem  ilium/* 

VI 1.  Tempore  Sixti  V,  et  multo  antea  cognitum  erat 

DiSCRIMEN  INTER  VeRUM  ET  FaLSUM  SeMEN. 

35.  Ad  illud  vero  quod  addit,  scilicet  tempore  Sixti  V  igno- 
tam  esse  cxistentiam  spermatozoidorum/^  respondendum  est 
quod  non  modo  tempore  Sixti  V  (1585  +  1590)  sed  etiam 
mille  annos  antea  jam  sciebant  homines  eum  qui  nihil  emittat 
a  testiculis  non  posse  generare,  idcoque  quaerebant  sibi  ma- 
tronae  romanae  viros  a  quibus  faciebant  amputare  testes,  ut 
voluptatem  copulae  haberent  nee  tamen  fierent  matres,  et  hoc 
absque  necessitate  utendi  abortivo. 

36.  Praeterea  saeculo  XIII,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227  + 
1274)  opusc.  64,  in  edit.  Romana  (57  in  editione  Parmensi 
anni  1864,  vol,  17,  p.  312-314)  jam  ponit  distinctionem  inter 
liquorem  emissum  in  distillatione  (quem  vocat  fluxum  libi- 
dinis)  quique  procedit  a  vesiculis  seminalibus,  a  glandula 
prostata,  etc.,  et  verum  semen  elaboratum  a  testiculis  et  emi- 
ssum in  poUutione;  quam  distinctionem  perpetuo  retinent  au- 
ctores,  V.  gr.,  Card.  Cajetanus  (+  1534),  Opusc.,  1. 1,  tr.  22,  v. 
Quoad  secundum;  Sanchez  (+  1610),  De  Matr.,  lib.  9,  disp. 
17,  n.  17;  disp.  45,  nn.  2,  31  seq. ;  Laymann  (+  1625),  lib.  3, 
sect.  4,  n.  18;  Busembaum  (+  1668),  Medull.,  lib.  3,  tr.  4,  c. 
2,  dub.  4,  resol.  i ;  Salmanticenses  (saec.  XVII),  tr.  26,  c  7, 
i^*  35>  ^t  postea  passim  omnes  moralistae. 

37.  Ergo  jam  plurimis  annis  ante  Sixtum  V  cog^noscebant 
theologi  et  canonistae  distinctionem  inter  verum  semen  ela- 

^*  En  eflfet,  le  pauage  du  sperme  nonnal  n'ett  pas  de  rigneiir  poor  d^tlr- 
miner  la  sensation  physiologiqoe  de  la  volapt^.  II  suffit,  \  la  fin  de  Torgasme, 
d*ane  d^harge  de  liquide  muco-gtanduUirt  de  la  prostate,  des  v^sicales  s^mi- 
nales,  des  glandes  de  Cowper,  etc.,  poor  metre  en  branle  la  contractility  spat- 
modique  des  muscles  du  p^rin^e,  de  la  muKulature  de  la  prostate  et  de  I'uretre. 
Ibid.,  pp.  150,  151.    Cfr.  p.  133. 

^^ "  Necesse  est  in  nostra  dissertatione  conspectnm  praebere  histoHae  pro- 
gressos  illius  scientiae  quae  physiologiam  spermatozoidi  spectat  Ratio  est 
quod  decretum  Sixti  Papae  V.,  de  quo  supra  dictum  est,  a  quibusdam  scriptori- 
bus  tamquam  definitio  papalis  veri  seminis  ad  potentiam  viri  requisiti  alle* 
gatur.  Cum  autem  hoc  decretum  promulgatum  sit  90  annis  ante  quam  ab 
Oscaro  Hertwig  (anno  167s)  demonstratum  est  quomodo  spermatozoida  ovum 
foecundent.  Sixtus  V,  qui  obiit  anno  1590,  de  existentia  spermatozoidonun 
nullam  habebat  notitiam."     (EccLis.  RiviBW,  March,  1913,  p.  338.) 
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boratum  a  testibus,  et  falsum  semen  profluens  a  vesiculis  semi- 
nalibus,  a  glandulis  Cowper,  etc.,  quamvis  nihil  scirent  de 
spermatozoidis. 

VI 1 1.  Eo  QUOD  Matrimonium  permittatur  Senibus  aut 

ViRis  Affectis  duplice  Epididymitide,  non  probatur 

Vasectomiacos  emittere  Verum  Semen. 

38.  Liquorem  emissum  a  vasectomiaco  esse  verum  semen, 
etsi  sterile,  voluit  probare  paritate  desumpta  a  senibus  quibus 
ecclesia  permittit  matrimonium.  Hanc  paritatem  nos  impu- 
gnavimus. 

39.  Profecto  Dr.  O'Mallcy  sat  clare  jam  vidit  ex  eo  quod 
ecclesia  senibus  matrimonium  permittat,  nihil  inferri  solide 
posse  in  favorem  matrimonii  hominis  vasectomiaci,  quia  senes 
vel  fecundi  sunt,  vel  emittunt  spermatozoida  etsi  ob  diversas 
causas  inepta  sint  ad  fecundationem,  vel  emittunt  aliquid  veri 
seminis  elaborati  a  testibus,  vel  saltem  non  constabit  certo  eos 
nihil  hujusmodi  de  facto  emittere,  aut  saltem  emittere  posse; 
quum  e  contra  haec  omnia  impossibilia  esse  pro  vasectomiaco 
certissimum  sit. 

Quod  senes  etiam  in  provectissima  aetate  emittere  possint 
non  modo  verum  semen  sed  etiam  fecundum,  constat  ex  dictis 
in  articulis  praecedentibus  et  praeterea  ex  his  quae  legimus 
penes  clarissimos  Doctores  Lyon  et  Waddell  de  senibus  qui 
filios  genuerunt  in  aetate  annorum  septuaginta  et  unius,  octo- 
ginta  et  unius,  nonaginta  et  duorum,  necnon  de  diversis  casi- 
bus  in  quibus  inventa  sunt  spermatozoida  indicativa  fertilita- 
tis  in  semine  hominum  qui  jam  superaverant  aetatem  nona- 
ginta annorum.  Casper  ea  invenit  in  sene  annorum  nona- 
ginta et  sex." 

Cfr.  etiam  Zambaco,  1.  c,  p.  122. 

40.  Hinc  clarissimus  Doctor  recurrit  ad  virum  affectum  du- 
plici  epididymitide,  his  verbis: 

Senex  autem  non  est  exemplum  contemplatu  optimum.  Juvenis 
potius,  qui  etsi  ob  duplicem  epididymitidem  sterilis  est,  tamen  ma- 

**  "  Cases,  however,  are  recorded  of  the  procreation  of  children  by  men  of 
seventy-one,  eighty-one,  and  ninety-two;  and  spermatozoa  have  in  several  cases 
been  found  in  the  seminal  fluid  (indicating  fertility)  of  men  over  ninety. 
(Taylor,  Med.  Jur.  11,  p.  291.)  Casper  (II,  pp.  258,  291)  once  found  them  ia 
a  man  aged  ninety-six."  J.  B.  Lyon  and  L.  A.  Waddell,  Medical  Jurisprur 
dence  for  India*    Fourth  edition.     London,  1909,  pp.  207,  208. 
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trimonium  turn  validum  turn  licitum  inire  potest,  omnino  aequipara- 
tur  viro  vasectomiaco,  excepto  quod  prior  sterilis  factus  est  gon- 
orrhoea, posterior  manu  chirurgi.  Jam  vero  paragrapho  23  Pater 
Ferreres  scribit :  "  In  sensu  canonum  qui  nihil  emittit  elaboratum  ab 
ipsis  testiculis  non  emittit  verum  semen,  et  qui  verum  semen  non 
potest  emittere  est  certe  impotens  sensu  canonico  ad  contrahendum 
matrimonium."  Quae  si  vera  sunt,  curnam  canonistae  permittunt 
viro  ob  duplicem  epididymitidem  sterili  matrimonium  contrahere? 
Quod  reapse  permittunt,  et  semper  permiserunt,  et  semper  permit- 
tent  Antecedens  illud  ergo  est  falsum,  et  si  quis  Motu  Proprio 
Cum  Frequenter  ad  illud  probandum  utatur,  hanc  Constitutionem 
pontificiam  perverse  interpretatur,  uti  ostendam  in  meo  de  Insemina- 
tione  commentario,^*  mense  Martio  in  hac  ephemeride  edituro. 
(Ecclesiastical  Review,  vol.  46,  p.  222.) 

41.  Sed  eamdem  disparitatem  ac  forte  majorem  adesse  inter 
juvenem  duplici  epididymitide  affectum  et  vasectomiacum,  ac 
inter  senem  et  vasectomiacum  liquido  constat 

52.  Nam  juxta  Doctorem  Fournier  obstructio  canalis  de- 
ferentis  propter  duplicem  epididymitidem  est  tantum  tempora- 
lis in  longe  maximo  casuum  numero ;  et  juxta  Doctorem  Hardy 
post  temporis  periodum,  inter  duos  scilicet  menses  ac  duos  an- 
nos,  homines  affecti  duplici  epididymitide  iterum  fecund! 
sunt,  ita  ut  sterilitas  consequens  duplicem  epididymitidem  sit 
rara  exceptio. 

Alii  vero  ut  Doctores  Li^geois  et  F.  William  White,  quibus 
videntur  accedere  Bollet,  Bumstead,  Jullien  et  Furbringer,  etsi 
in  severiorem  sententiam  propendant,  nihilominus  admittunt 
quod  ultra  10%  iterum  emittunt  spermatozoida.^^ 

^*  Revera  non  potnit  hoc  ostendere. 

1^  "There  is  a  popular  belief  among  physicians  to  the  effect  that  gonorrhoeal 
epididymitis,  if  at  all  severe,  forever  prevents  the  discharge  of  spermatozoa 
from  the  testicle  of  the  affected  side,  and  that  if  both  sides  are  involved  in 
this  inflammation  the  patient  will  remain  sterile,  though  there  may  be  no  alter- 
ation  in  his  sexual  appetite  or  ability.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  statement 
of  Godard,  who,  in  1857,  examined  the  semen  of  30  patients  who  had  suffered 
from  bilateral  epididymitis;  spermatozoa  were  absent  in  all.  Li^geois,  of  83 
cases,  could  find  spermatozoa  in  but  8.  F.  William  White,  of  117  cases,  noted 
restoration  in  but  13.  Bollet,  Bumstead,  Jullien,  and  Furbringer  all  state  that 
the  appearance  of  spermatozoa  in  the  semen  after  double  epididymitis  is  the 
exception,  and  Monod  and  Terrillon  find  that  in  these  cases  spermatozoa  are 
not  observed.  Against  these  opinions  may  be  quoted  that  of  Fournier,  who 
believes  that  the  obliteration  of  the  spermatic  duct  incident  to  epididymitis  is 
temporary  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases;  while  Hardy  holds  that,  after  a 
period  varying  from  two  months  to  two  years,  such  patients  are  able  to  pro- 
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43.  Imo  hoc  ipsum  fatetur  Dr.  O'Malley  in  suo  articulo  de 
inseminatione  ubi  haec  scribit :  "  Inflammatio  simultanea  utri- 
usque  epididymidis  spermatozoidorum  ejectionem  prohibet; 
viri  qui  hoc  morbo  laborant  saltern  ad  tempus  steriles  sunt; 
ordinarie  tubuli  obstructi  manent  tantum  per  nonnullos  menses 
natura  ipsa  providente;  aliquando  tamen  obturatio  est  per- 
petua."  Cfr.  Ecclesiastical  Review,  vol.  46,  p.  331.  Prae- 
terea  docent  Doctores  Monod  et  Terrillon  spermatozoida 
emitti  etiam  per  duas  tresve  hebdomadas  postquam  duplex 
epididymitidis  initium  habuit** 

44.  Patet  ergo  obstructionem  illam  esse  vel  esse  posse  mere 
temporalem,  naturaliier  aut  ope  ordinariae  medicinae  cessa- 
iurant. 

45.  Non  ergo  constabit  certo  ilium  hominem  nihil  emittere 
aut  saltem  posse  emittere  elaboratum  a  testiculis,  imo  nee  con- 
stabit certo  non  emittere  aut  posse  emittere  etiam  spermato- 
zoida apta  ad  generationem.  Ergo  non  constabit  certo  de 
impotentia. 

46.  Contrario  tamen  modo  evenit  in  vasectomiaco  qui  nee 
emittit,  nee  emittere  per  se  potest  quidquam  elabbratum  a  tes- 
tibusy  quae  impotentia  naturaliier  cessare  nequit. 

IX.  Neque  ex  eg  quod  Ecclesia  non  impediat  Matrimo- 
NiUM  Feminae  excisae,  probatur  Potentia  Viri 

DUPLICEM  PASSI  VaSECTOMIAM. 

47.  Nee  magis  proficeret  si  quis  argumentum  desumeret  a 
feminis  oophorectomiam  seu  fallectomiam  ^*  passis  vel  a  mu- 
lieribus  excisis  quarum  matrimonium  Ecclesia  non  impedit 
quamvis  ovula  emittere  non  valeant.  Eadem  namque  adest 
disparitas ;  et  aequivocatio  eadem  solvitur  distinctione. 

create,  iterility  in  reality  being  an  exceedingly  rare  teqnel  of  doable  epididy^ 
mitis." 

(The  surgical  treatment  of  sterility  due  to  obstruction  at  the  epididymis. 
Together  with  a  study  of  the  morphology  of  human  spermatoMoa.  By  Edward 
Martin,  M.D..  J.  Berton  Camett,  M.D.,  J.  Valentine  Levi,  M.D.,  and  M.  E. 
Pennington.  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Penna.  Medical  Bulletin,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, March,  1903,  p.  11.) 

i***ln  some  of  the  recent  cases  examined  by  Balzer  and  Sonplet,  sperma- 
tozoa had  disappeared  six  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation — a 
result  not  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Monod  and  Terrillon,  who  state 
that  in  double  epididymitis  spermatozoa  persist  in  the  semen  for  two  or  thret 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.*'     (Dr.  Edw.  Martin,  etc.,  1.  c.) 

1*  Oophorectomia  vel  fallectomia  dicitur  operatio  qua  in  femina  rftecantvr 
ovidncta,  sen  canales  deferentes  ovnla  ab  ovariis  ad  matricem. 
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48.  Etenim  quoad  vasectomiam  duo  habemus  certissima: 
alterum  circa  jus,  altenim  circa  factum,  scilicet:  (a)  ad  va- 
lorem matrimonii  requiri  ut  vir  verum  semen  elaboratum  in 
testiculis  emittere  possit  intra  vaginam  aut  saltem  ad  os  ejus; 
{b)  vasectomiacum  haec  praestare  non  posse.  Primum  con- 
stat ex  unanimi  doctrina  Theologorum  et  canonistarum  pec 
non  ex  Constitutione  Sixti  V,  ut  probatum  est;  alterum  nemo 
negat,  nee  potest  negare,  quum  evidenter  constet  ex  ipsis  ter- 
minis. 

49.  E  contra  quoad  mulierem  excisam  duo  habentur  dubia, 
alterum  juris,  alterum  fact!,  scilicet:  (a)  an  ad  validitatem 
matrimonii  requiratur  ut  femina  ovula  emittere  possit  vel  sal- 
tem habeat  ovarium  aliquod,  aut  saltem  fragmentum  ejus; 
{b)  an  in  muliere  de  qua  constat  fuisse  excisa,  remanserit  ali- 
quod  ovarii  fragmentum,  sive  medico  id  de  industria  cu- 
rante,**  sive  contra  ejus  intentionem  eo  quod  celeriter  perfi- 
ciendo  operationem  fragmentum  reliquerit,  vel  quia  aliud 
ovarium  femina  habuerit  supplementarium. 

50.  Quod  autem  dubium  sit  dubio  juris  an  ad  validitatem 
matrimonii  requiratur  in  femina  ut  habeat  aliquod  ovarium, 
aut  fragmentum  ejus,  constat  ex  acerrima  disputatlone  quae 
viget  inter  Theologos  et  canonistas  prout  exposuimus  apud 
Raz6n  y  Fe,  vol.  26,  p.  loi  seq.,  vel  apud  Gury-Ferreres, 
Comp.,  vol.  2,  n.  856  bis.  Argumenta  singula  vide  apud 
Ojetti,  Synopsis,  V.  Impotentia,  col.  2220-2276,  edit.  3.*  His 
adde  nullam  hucusque  prodiisse  Ecclesiae  declarationem  hoc 
dubium  dirimentem. 

51.  Ratio  discriminis  ea  esse  potest  quod  ejaculatio  seminis 
se  tenet  ex  parte  copulae;  emissio  vero  ovuli,  non  ita:  quia 
ovulatio  est  independens  a  copula,  emissio  vero  seminis  viri 
in  ipsa  copula  per  se  haberi  debet.  Dubium  vero  facti  sat 
communiter  auctores  admittunt,  etiam  qui  in  quaestione  juris 
contrariam  tuentur  sententiam. 

52.  Ergo  stante  duplici  hoc  dubio,  aut  etiam  solo  primo, 
Ecclesia  non  impedit  matrimonium  ut  d'ctum  est  supra  (nn. 
5-7)  et  evidenter  patet  ex  iis  quae  scripsimus  apud  Raz6n  y 
Fe,  1.  c. ;  in  primo  vero  casu  impedire  debet. 

*^  Cf.  Dr.  O'Mallej,  apud  Ecclbsiastical  Rbvixw,  toI.  46,  p.  326. 
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X.  Quid  tandem  requiratur,  quid  vero  non,  ad  Poten- 

TIAM  JUXTA  SaCROS  CaNONES. 

53.  Requiritur  ergo  ad  potentiam  in  sensu  canonuniy  ut  quis 
emittat  vel  saltern  per  se  emittere  possit  in  vaginam  semen  ela- 
boratum  a  testicuiis;  ad  quod  necesse  est  i.°  ut  habeat  testes; 
2.®  ut  secretionem  illam  testiculorum  emittere  exterius  modo 
debito  possit.     Quod  ultimum  deficit  in  vasectomiaco. 

54.  Non  tamen  requiritur  ut  de  facto  emittat  spermato- 
zoida,  nee  multo  minus  spermatozoida  mobilia  actu  seu  apta 
ad  generationem :  satis  est  ut  per  se  emittere  possit,  aut  certo 
non  constet  quod  non  potest  emittere,  quamvis  de  facto  et  per 
accidens  vel  non  emittat  vel  ea  emittat  inertia  seu  actu  inepta 
ad  generationem. 

55.  Unde  nullus  moralista  vel  canonista  est  qui  dicat,  ut 
videtur  eis  imponere  Dr.  O'Malley,  "  spermatozoida  esse  con- 
ditionem  sine  qua  non  ad  validitatem  matrimonii "  (EcCL. 
Review,  March,  1912,  p.  334),  vel  qui  requirat  "ut  fructus 
testiculorum,  spermatozoida  nempe,  necessario  adesse  debeant 
in  semine  ad  matrimonii  validitatem"  (Ibid.). 

56.  Hinc  corruit  argumentum  Dris.  O'Malley  dum  scribit: 
"  Si  moralistae  ad  validitatem  matrimonii  ex  parte  viri  re- 
quirunt  '  effusionem  completam  veri  seminis  apti  ad  gener- 
andum ',  et  si  haec  verba  strictissimo  sensu  accipiuntur,  se- 
cundum praesentem  nostram  scientiam  de  semine  necessario 
postulare  debent  effusionem  in  vagina  a  semidrachma  ad 
sesquidrachmam  seminis  quod  continet:  {a)  spermatozoida 
activa  et  secretionem  testiculorum;  (b)  secretionem  vesicu- 
larum  seminalium;  (c)  secretionem  glandulae  prostaticae; 
{d)  secretiones  glandularum  Cowperii  et  Littrei "  (EcCL. 
Review,  March,  1912,  p.  332). 

57.  Ad  argumenta  quibus  probavimus  posse  aliquem  emit- 
tere aliquid  elaboratum  a  testicuiis,  ideoque  verum  semen, 
quamvis  spermatozoida  non  emittat,  quia  testes  praeter  sper- 
matozoida aliquid  aliud  excretant  ut  plurium  medicorum 
auctoritate  probavimus,  Doctor,  etsi  admittat  hoc  ultimum,  re- 
spondet  nihilominus,  certo  probari  non  posse  an  ille  qui  non 
emittit  spermatozoida  emittat  necne  aliquid  aliud  elaboratum 
a  testibus. 

58.  Sed  quamvis  hoc  ei  concederetur,  vim  tamen  argrumenti 
non  effugiet :  quia  de  sene  aut  de  alio  de  quo  constet  non  emit- 
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tere  spermatozoida,  non  constabit  an  non  emittat  vel  emittere 
possit  aliquid  elaboratum  a  tcstibus.  Ergo  non  constabit  eum 
non  emittere  aut  non  posse  emittere  verum  semen.  Ergo  non 
constabit  de  impotentia.  E  contra  de  vasectomiaco  quatenus 
tali  constat  certissime  ipsum  nihil  emittere  nee  emittere  posse 
elaboratum  a  testibus.    Cfr.  supra  nn.  5-7. 

59.  Conclusio  praecedentiuin  paragraphorum.  Ex  hucus- 
que  dictis  certissime  constat  de  impotentia  viri  duplicem  vas- 
ectomiam  passi.  Utrum  vero  haec  impotentia  dicenda  sit  per- 
petua,  ita  ut  si  fuerit  antecedens  reddat  matrimonium  nullum, 
pendet  a  quaestione  de  possibilitate  reparandi  effectus  vasec- 
tomiae,  quam  quaestionem  attingimus  in  §  sequenti. 

XL  De  Restauratione  Communicationis  inter  Canales 
Deferentes  et  Testes  post  peractam  Vasectomiam. 

60.  Quoad  illam  quaestionem  an  et  quatenus,  post  vasecto- 
miam peractam  redintegratio  communicationis  inter  testes  et 
virile  membrum  obtineri  possit,  praeter  ea  quae  jam  alias 
scripsimus  haec  notare  juvat.  Legimus  quae  Dr.  Eduardus 
Martin,  Professor  in  Universitate  Pennsylvaniae,  chirurgus 
hac  in  re  nobilissimus,  scripsit  in  opusculis  inscriptis:  A 
further  contribution  to  the  history  of  operation  on  the  seminal 
canal  for  sterility.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia,^^  necnon 
The  surgical  treatment  of  sterility  due  to  obstruction  at  the 
epididymis.    Vide  supra  n.  42,  nota. 

61.  In  hisce  articulis  in  quibus  continentur  ferme  omnia 
quae  hac  in  re  dici  hodie  possunt,  egregius  Dr.  Martin  plures 
casus  refert  in  quibus  cperatio  instauratoria  a  se  vel  ab  aliis 
chirurgis  tentata  fuit;  sed  nee  unus  est  casus  ibi  (vel  alibi, 
quod  sciamus)  relatus  in  quo  instauratio  obtenta  {imo  nee  in- 
tentata)  fuerit  in  homine  post  vasectomiam.  Ferme  omnes 
operationes  fuerunt  peractae  propter  epididymitidem,  et  com- 
plures  nihilominus  infelicem  habuerunt  exitum,  nempe  novem 
ex  quindecim  sive  60%. 

Ex  hisce  opusculis,  sequentes  conclusiones  inferri  posse  vi- 
dentur: 

62.  Operatio  ilia  redintegrationis  nee  facilis  dicenda  est 
(quod  etiam   fatetur  Dr.   O'Malley   apud   Ecclesiastical 

*^  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Urological  Association, 
1909. 
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Review,  December,  191 1,  p.  721),  nee  secura  quoad  optatum 
finem  obtinendum. 

63.  Casus  enim  in  quibus  feliciter  obtenta  fuit  redintegratio 
in  epididymite,  probabilitatem  aliquam  faciunt  quod  etiam 
post  vasectomiam,  saltern  recenter  peractam,  obtineri  etiam  re- 
dintegratio poterit;  sed  haec  aliqualis  probabilitas  longe  valde 
distat  a  morali  certitudine  gignenda,  tum  quia  in  operatione 
propter  epididymitidem  optatus  eventus  pluries  fefellit 
(60%),  tum  etiam  quia  quum  nunquam  in  homine  reparatio  " 
ilia  obtenta  nee  intentata  fuerit  post  vasectomiam,  non  habe- 
mus  fundamentum  sufficiens  ad  inferendam  generalem  ac  cer- 
tam  favorabilem  conclusionem :  forte  praxis  docebit  incom- 
moda  plurima  reperiri  in  operatione  peragenda  post  vasecto- 
miam, quae  non  adsunt  si  operatio  peragatur  propter  epidi- 
dymitidem. 

64.  Quod  autem  haec  incommoda  adesse  possint,  non  levi- 
bus  indiciis  conjectari  licet,  nam  in  epididymite  vasa  ita  suam 
integritatem  servant,  ut  naturaliter  post  aliquot  menses  suas 
functiones  recuperent,  et  forte  aliqua  communicatio  inter  testes 
et  membrum  virile  constanter  servatur,  quamvis  spermato- 
zoida  non  emittantur  durante  infirmitate;  in  vasectomia  vero, 
vas  deferens  non  modo  vulneratur,  sed  plane  scinditur  et  tota 
communicatio  redditur  impossibilis. 

65.  Imo  aliquod  periculum  atrophiae  pro  ipsis  testibus,  pro- 
tendere  videntur  facta  testata  ab  ipso  Dre.  Martin,  scilicet: 
(a)  in  epididymite,  spermatozoida  similia  esse  iis  quae  re- 
periuntur  in  testibus  viri  recenter  defuncti;  **  (b)  post  obten- 

>*P.  Gemelli,  nt  alias  vidimat  (Cfr.  Ra%6n  y  Fe,  vol.  33,  p.  226)  dicit  se 
earn  obtinaisse  in  canibos  ac  felibos  ac  semper  cam  felici  exita,  sed  qaum  non 
describat  adjuncta  quibus  operationes  peractae  sint,  ejus  testimonium  non 
multum  medicos  ac  physiologos  movet.  £0  vel  maxime  quod  dicit  se  eam  ad- 
hibuisse  methodum  (conjungendi  scilicet  extrema  ipsius  canalis  deferentis) 
quam  impossibilem  putat  vel  ipse  0*Malley.    Vide  RatSn  y  Fe,  1.  c. 

Hinc  Dr.  Blanc  ad  nos  scribebat  in  epistola  diei  23  Februari,  IQ12:  **  Me 
ha  hecho  muy  mal  efecto  que  Gemelli  no  expusiese  con  muchos  mas  detallei 
sus  experimentos  en  perros  y  gatos.  La  importancia  de  los  mismos  requeria 
algo  mas  que  las  pocas  lineas  que  les  dedica.  Al  hablar,  v.  gr.  de  las  altertf 
ciones  que  derivan  de  la  ausencia  de  la  secreciSn  interna  del  testiculo,  debia 
detallar  en  qu^  consistian  estas  alteraciones  que  halI6  en  los  castrados  y  no  en 
los  vasectomizados.  Para  los  fisiologos  stri  poco  instructivo  el  articulo."  Cfr. 
etiam  Las  Ciencias  midicas,  Sept.,  19 12,  p.  29 1»  nota  I. 

2'  En  verba  Dris.  Martin :  "  Semen  sent  for  examination  nineteen  days  after 
operation  and  twelve  hours  after  emission  showed  motile  spermatozoa,  appar- 
ently healthy,  but  corresponding  on  microscopical  study  to  the  type  observed 
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tarn  instaurationem,  spermatozoida  sana  aliquando  per  plure9 
menses  ^^  non  haberi :  videntur  igitur  hujusmodi  cellulae  sanaa 
oon  esse  durante  occlusione. 

66.  Ergo  si  hujusmodi  effectus,  post  occlusionem  magis 
minusve  imperfectam  et  ad  breve  tempus  duraturam,  appa- 
rent, nonne  prudenter  timendum  est  graviores  fieri  post  vasec- 
tomiam,  quum  vasa  deferentia  plane  scindantur  et  tota  com- 
municatio  intercepta  omnino  maneat?  Quid  ergo  si  incommu- 
nicatio  per  plures  annos  perseveret?  Quod  etiam  confirmari 
videtur  ex  testimonio  clarissimi  Medici  relato  ab  Eschbach:  ** 
ille  enim  testatur  se  peregisse  vasectomiam  in  quodam  viro,  et 
hunc  post  decern  menses  referre  characteres  hominis  castrati. 

67.  Sed  quia  peritis  in  arte  credendum  est,  rogavimus  Drem. 
Blanc  ut  per  se  et  per  Drem.  Cardenal  opuscula  ilia  vellent 
examinare  judiciumque  ad  nos  scribere  suum.  Quae  vero  ad 
nos  scripsit  Dr.  Blanc,  litteris  datis  Barcinone  18  Junii  hujus 
anni,  sunt  sequentia  in  quibus  nostrae  assertiones  gravissi- 
mum  habent  fundamentum.  Imprimis  proponit  judicia  Dris. 
Cardenal  hisce  verbis: 

Dijome  .  .  .  que  habia  leido  los  dos  foUetos  con  inter^,  el 
grande  *•  no  todo,  pero  si  el  pequeno  *^  y  que  de  ellos  habia  sacado 
las  siguientes  impresiones: 

1.*  Que  la  glandula  testicular  no  estd  demostrado  per  estos  folle- 
tos  que  sea  distinta  de  las  demas  gldndulas,  las  cuales,  una  vez  ob- 
struidas,  degeneran. 

2.*  Que  la  operaci6n  del  restablecimiento  del  curso  del  esperma 
es  cosa  f  actible ;  mds  bien  por  implantaci6n  de  un  cabo  del  conducto 

in  the  epididymis  of  the  human  testis  removed  after  death  and  subjected  to 
examination."     {The  surgical  treatment  of  sterility^  etc.,  p.  14.) 

Idem  testator  in  alio  opuscalo  nuper  citato: 

"  Semen  twelve  hoars  old,  sent  for  examination  a  little  more  than  two  weekt 
after  operation,  showed  spermatozoids,  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  but  actively 
motile.  The  dlflfwrential  count  showed  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cells  present  had 
either  a  much  enlarged  middle  piece  or  one  showing  a  protuberance  somewhere 
along  it.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  middle  piece  was  more  marked  than  those 
usually  observed.  These  cells  corresponded  in  type  to  those  observed  in  the  epi- 
didymis of  the  human  testis  removed  after  death  and  subjected  to  examin»> 
tion."     {A  further  contribution,  etc.,  1.  c,  p.  l-a.) 

S4«f|,0  spermatozoa  may  not  appear  in  the  emission  for  weeks  or  months 
after  the  operation."     {A  further  contribution,  etc.,  p.  13.) 

*'  Recens  111.  Dr.  G.  sic  ad  nos  scribebat:  "  J'avais  dfi  pratiquer  la  vasec- 
tomie  sur  un  individu.  Je  Tai  revu  dix  moix  apr^s;  il  avait  toutes  les  allures 
d'un  castrat"     (Cfr.  Analecta  eccles,,  Sept.-Oct,  191 1,  p.  384,  nota.) 

**  Nempe  illud  quod  inscribitur  The  surgical  treatment,  etc 

•^  A  further  contribution,  etc. 
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deferente  sobre  el  epididimo  que  no  por  la  deosculaci6n  que  pinta 
la  figura  del  folleto  grande. 

3.*  Que,  aun  siendo  factible,  ha  dado  poquisimos  resultados  ver- 
daderos  y  ningimo  despues  de  la  vasectomia,  que  conste  en  los  fol- 
letos. 

4.*  Que  las  paredes  son  mucho  mas  gruesas  en  el  conducto  defer- 
ente y  la  luz  mucho  mds  pequena  de  lo  que  marca  la  lamina  del 
folleto  grande. 

5.*  Que  la  operaci6n  no  esta  demostrado  por  estos  folletos  que  sea 
fdcil  y  segura  como  dice  el  folleto  grande.*' 

6.*  Que  a  i\  le  llam6  la  atenci6n  el  que  el  testfculo  de  que  habla 
el  folleto  grande,  p.  14,  parecia  el  de  un  muerto  en  cuanto  4  sus 
espermatozoides ;  lo  cual  prueba  que  en  un  testiculo  cerrado  no  viven 
sanas  estas  celulas  sexuales.**    Hasta  aqui  lo  que  me  dijo  Cardenal. 

68.  Postea  nomine  proprio  dicit  Dr.  Blanc: 

Lo  que  d  m(  se  me  ocurre  es  lo  siguiente:  Las  operaciones  casi 
siempre  tuvieron  lugar  para  remediar  las  consecuenclas  de  epididi- 
mitis  blenorragicas  (todos  los  casos  del  follet  pequeno,  excepto  los  V, 
XIV  y  XV,  que  lo  fueron  por  mordiscos).  De  las  epididimitis 
dobles  blenorrdgicas  dice  Fournier  (v.  folleto  grande,  p.  11)  que 
son  obliterantes  s61o  temporalmente.  Asi  vaya  usted  4  saber  si  los 
casos  en  que  se  logr6  ver  reaparecer  zoospermos  (6  sea  los  casos  II, 
III,  VI,  IX,  XI  y  XII)  tambien  los  hubieran  visto  reaparecer  sin  la 
operaci6n.  De  estos  seis  casos  s6lo  tres  casos  tuvieron  hijos  (los  III, 
VI  y  XII).  De  ninguno  de  ellos  se  dice  si  los  hijos  eran  parecidos 
al  padre,  como  lo  dice  expresamente  en  la  p.  2  del  folleto  pequefio 
(caso  de  Martin). 

69.  De  los  que  tenian  conductos  obliterados  por  mordiscos,  no  se 
logr6  el  restablecimiento  en  ninguno  (casos  V,  XIV  y  XV).  Segu- 
ramente  el  testfculo  estaria  en  ellos  degenerado.  Aqui  0*Malley  ale- 
garia  que  los  mordiscos  habrian  lesionado  seguramente  los  vasos  y 
nervios  del  cordon ;  lo  cual  no  ocurre  ciertamente  con  la  vasectomia. 

70.  En  el  folleto  pequeiio,  p.  12,  conclusi6n  !.•,  se  afirma  de- 
masiado  rotundamente  que  los  espermatozoides,  despues  de  la  ob* 
8truccl6n,  son  normales  y  sanos,  pues  en  ciertos  casos  ya  vimos  que 
eran  como  del  cadaver,  y  en  otros  que  no  se  movian. 

71.  Que  la  epididimitis  obstructive  altera  el  testfculo  parece  de- 
mostrarlo  el  que  pueda  tardar  tanto  el  restablecimiento  despu^  de 
la  operaci6n,'®  como  dice  la  conclusi6n  5.*. 

*•  Hoc  ipsom  scribit  Dr.  Blanc  apud  Las  Ciencias  miiicas,  1.  c,  p.  393,  n.  5. 
••   Vide  supra,  n.  6a,  nota  i. 
*®  Vide  tupra,  n.  6a.  nota  a. 
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72.  Igitur  quum  certissime  constet  de  impotentia  hominis 
duplicem  vasectomiam  passi,  nee  restauratio  abruptae  commu- 
nicationis  hucusque  umquam  obtenta  fuerit,  nee  intentata  in 
vasectomiacOy  nee  judicio  peri  to  rum  obtineri  possit  nisi  per 
operationem  difficilem  et  eum  dubio  effeetu,  videtur  impoten- 
tia judicanda  perpetua,  ideoque  matrimonium  vaseetomiaei  in 
quo  operatio  restauratoria  facta  non  fuit  dicendum  nullum,  si 
vasectomia  anteeedebat  matrimonium. 

73.  £0  vel  magis  quod  ipse  Dr.  Martin  etiam  in  easibus  in 
quibus  restauratio  felicem  obtinuerit  exitum,  tantum  videtur 
admittere  uti  probabilem  quod  ilia  restauratio  conmiunieationis 
sit  duratura.'* 

74.  Quaestio  vero  difScilior  erit  alia,  an  scilieet  vir  in  quo 
operatio  haec  restauratoria  peraeta  sit,  admittendus  sit  necne 
ad  matrimonium.  Ex  altero  capite  scimus  eccleslam  prae- 
sumere  potentiam  nisi  probetur  impotentia,  quia  possidet  jus 
ad  matrimonium ;  sed  in  casu  nostro,  quum  certissime  constaret 
de  impotentia  post  peraetam  duplicem  vasectomiam,  videtur 
standum  pro  impotentia  donee  positive  probetur  potentia,  quae 
probatio  vix  haberi  potest  nisi  per  actus  illicitos. 

J.  B.  Ferreres,  S.J. 
Tortosa,  Spain. 


AIIKIDYEBSIOHES  HT  ASTIOTTLUM  P.  lOANHIS  B.  FEBBESE8  DE 

VA8E0T0MIA. 

Seripseram  in  vol.  46,  p.  322  huius  periodici  articulum  Z?# 
Inseminatione  ad  Validum  Matrimonium  Requisita,  cui  Rev. 
P.  loannes  B.  Ferreres  respondet  in  praesenti  fasciculo,*  af- 
iirmans  se  opinioni  a  me  prolatae  consentire  non  posse. 

Insistebam  in  illo  articulo  maxime  in  eo  quod  vasectomia 
non  magis  dicenda  sit  creare  impotentiam  in  sensu  canonum 
quam  casus  duplicis  epididymitidis  permanenter  occludentis 
vasa  deferentia,  cum  in  utroque  casu  effectus  sint  prorsus 
iidem  et  cum  constet  duplicem  epididymitidem  hujus  generis 
non  impedire  matrimonium.     Referens  in  suo  articulo  quae 

*^ "  Subsequent  experience  has  further  demonstrated  that  an  anastomotk 
opening  thus  made  probably  remains  patulous."  Cfr.  A  further  contributicn, 
etc.,  1.  c  p.  3. 

^  £t  in  periodico  RaM6n  y  Fs,  Dec,  1912. 
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dixeram  de  pari  prorsus  conditione  et  vasectomiae  et  duplicis 
epididymitidis  permanenter  occludentis,  P.  Ferreres  citat 
plunmos  in  re  medico-chirurgica  versatos,  qui  tenent  casus 
duplicis  epididymitidis  permanenter  occludentis  esse  rarissi- 
mos,  et  hoc  pacto  conatur  evertere  meam  argumentationem. 
At  his  omnibus  ultro  concessis,  non  solum  nuUo  modo  evertitur 
meum  argumentum,  sed  punctum  de  quo  lis  est  ne  quidem  a 
longe  attingitur.  Vasectomia  quoque  est  casus  rarissimus  at 
hoc  non  disceptatur.  Ipse  statueram  in  articulo  meo  (p.  330) 
duplicem  epididymitidem  permanenter  occludentem  multo 
rarius  contingere  quam  temporaneam;  tamen  dubium  nullum 
esse  potest  quin  ilia  haud  raro  occurrat,  per  vitam  duret,  et  a 
natura  mediis  chirurgicis  non  adiuta  sanari  nequeat  Cum 
raro  contingit  casus  duplicis  epididymitidis  permanenter 
occludentis,  et  de  facto  contingit  (ipse  novi  tres  casus),  eius 
effectus  sunt  prorsus  iidem  ac  effectus  duplicis  vasectomiae. 
lam  vero  prior  conditio  neque  est,  neque  unquam  erat  causa 
impotentiae  in  sensu  canonico.  Hoc  facto  tamquam  funda- 
mento  nititur  meum  argumentum. 

Quod  attinet  ad  Constitutionem  Sixti  V  non  video  quomodo 
directe  punctum  disceptationis  tangat,  cum  versetur  circa  rem 
omnino  diversam.  Ratio  prima  cur  eunuchi  secundum  leges 
canonicas  sint  impotentes  est  in  eo  quod  per  se  carent  ipsa 
potentia  coeundi.  Casus  extraordinarii  a  P.  Ferreres  allati, 
cum  in  lUis  potentia  coeundi  sit  per  accidens,  ne  dicam  dubiae 
authenticitatis,  me  minime  movent :  probet  P.  Ferreres  in  eu- 
nuchis  potentiam  coeundi  non  solum  rarissime  sed  plurimum 
adesse.  Altera  ratio  impotentiae  canonicae  eunuchorum  est 
explicita  declaratio  Sixti  V.  Quae  tamen  omnino  extra  sta- 
tum  quaestionis  cadunt 

Sed  crisi  subiaciamus  argumentationem  P.  Ferreres.  Haec 
scribit  (p.  195):  "In  puncto  primo  impotentiam  canonicam 
vasectomiaci  hoc  pacto  probabamus:  Qui  nihil  emittit  nee 
emittere  potest  elaboratum  a  testiculis,  nequit  emittere  verum 
semen,  ideoque  impotens  est  sensu  canonum,  ita  ut  si  haec  con- 
ditio sit  natura  sua  perpetua  et  antecedat  matrimonium,  reddat 
eius  matrimonium  nullum  et  irritum. 

"Atqui  vasectomiaci  quatenus  tales  nihil  emittunt  nee  emit- 
tere possunt  elaboratum  a  testiculis.  Ergo  sunt  impotentes 
sensu  canonico,  ideoque  si  haec  conditio  sit  perpetua  et  ante- 
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cedat  matrimonium  dicendi  sunt  ita  impotentes  sensu  canonico 
ut  nequeant  validum  inire  connubium." 

Ad  quod  respondeo :  salva  reverentia,  nego  maiorem,  donee 
probetur,  primo,  virum  qui  laborat  duplici  epididymitidi 
permanenter  occludenti,  cui  semper  licuit  inire  connubiuniy 
esse  impotentem;  et  donee  probetur  secundo  conditionem 
eorum  in  quibus  vasa  deferentia  inter  testiculos  et  vesiculas 
seminales  vel  operatione  chirurgica  secantur  vei  morbo  per- 
manenter occluduntur  aequiparandam  esse  conditioni  eunu- 
chorum,  de  quibus  solis  agitur  in  Constitutione  Sixti  V.  Ex 
una  parte  P.  Ferreres  nuUibi  demonstravit  condidonem  vasec- 
tomiacorum  esse  vei  similem  vei  omnino  eandem  ac  conditio 
eunucliorum ;  ex  altera  parte  neque  ipse,  neque  quisquam  alius 
ullo  modo  unquam  probavit  duplicem  epididymitidem  per- 
manenter occiudentem  esse  causam  impotentiae  canonicae. 
Admittens  igitur  minorem,  non  possum  non  negare  conse- 
quens  et  consequentiam.  Quid  de  facto  contingat  quaeritur, 
non  vcro  quid  dixerit  Sixtus  V.  aut  quid  moralistae  quidam 
et  canonistae  autument 

Scribit  p.  201  P.  Ferreres:  **  Medicorum  doctrina  proba- 
tur  a  vaseciomiacis  non  emitti  verum  semen  ".  Quod  asser- 
tum  ut  probet  affert  primum  testimonium  ea  quae  Zacchias 
scripsit  anno  1701  de  eunuchis;  deinde  ut  confirmet  testimo- 
nium Zacchiae  provocat  ad  factum  quod  Bergmann,  qui  edidit 
Capellmann,  prorsus  sententiae  Zacchiae  de  eunuchis  con- 
sentit.  Ex  quibus  non  possum  non  eruere  Patrem  Ferreres 
tenere  virum  vasectomia  fieri  eunuchum.  Quamvis  quaelibet 
Patris  Ferreres  opinio  non  sit  facile  respuenda,  haec  tamen 
mira  minus  videtur  quam  quae  admitti  possit  sine  solido  ar- 
gumentOy  cuius,  ut  candide  fatear,  ne  vestigium  quidem  in- 
venio. 

Pagina  209  Pater  Ferreres  loquitur:  De  restauratione  com- 
municationis  inter  canales  deferentes  et  testes  post  peractam 
vasectomiam.  Asserit  se  ne  de  unico  quidem  casu  notitiam 
habere  in  quo  vir  post  peractam  vasectomiam  in  pristinum  sta- 
tum  sit  restauratus.  Fateor  neque  me  habere  talem  notitiam 
de  viro,  at  novi  18  casus  felium  et  canium,  quibus  canales  de- 
ferentes post  peractam  vasectomiam  perfecte  sunt  restaurati; 
ita  nempe  ut  suo  fungerentur  munere.  Nemo  non  videt  in  casu 
horum  animalium  operationem  restaurativam  multo  difficilius 
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peragi  quam  in  viro;  canalis  enim  horum  animalium,  cum 
exigui  sint,  multo  difficilius  tractantur  suturisque  junguntur. 
At  si  in  felibus  restauratio  canalium  est  possibilis  non  est  cur 
dicatur  in  viro  rest au rati onem  insuperabiles  difficultates  prae- 
here.  Duodeviginti  illi  restaurationis  casus  quos  supra  com- 
memoravi  describuntur  in  La  Scuola  Cattolica  (Mense  No- 
vembri,  191 1)  a  Patre  Gemelli,  qui  ipse  operatione  illas  pere- 
git.  Relate  ad  hos  casus  P.  Ferreres  in  nota  quadam  (p.  210) 
dicit:  ''  Quum  non  describat  adjuncta  quibus  operationes  per- 
actae  sint,  ejus  testimonium  non  multum  medicos  et  physio- 
logos  movet."  In  epistula  ad  me  data  Gemelli  suam  opera- 
tionis  methodum  minutatim  descripsit.  Quod  si  effectus  ab 
eo  obtenti  "non  multum  medicos  et  physiologos  movent "  ra- 
tio est  quia  illi  viri  periodicos  forsan  qualis  est  La  Scuola  CaU 
tolica  legere  non  consueverint.  Gemelli  olim  medicus,  nunc 
sacerdos  Ordinis  Minoritarum,  scriptor  haud  parvae  auctori- 
tatis  evasit,  immo  inter  eos  qui  in  Italia  de  medicina  pastoral! 
egerunt  facile  princeps  censendus  est,  eo  quod  ipse  penitus 
novit  res  physicas  et  physiologicas,  id  quod  de  ceteris  qui  me- 
dici  non  sunt  dici  nequit.  Verum  est,  quod  P.  Ferreres  habet 
in  eadem  nota,  nempe  mea  opinione  extrema  canalium  post 
sectionem  non  posse  ita  directe  iterum  jungi  quin  meatus  oc- 
cludatur.  Ita  censui  antequam  Gemelli  contrarium  demon- 
straverat. 

Refert  Delbet  *  se  in  viro  qui  laborans  duplici  epididymitidi 
occludenti  per  undecim  annos  sterilis  factus  erat,  ex  utraque 
parte  resecasse  inferiorem  et  mediam  partem  epididymitis, 
deindeque  junxisse  vas  sectum  superior!  parti  epididymis. 
Hujus  viri  uxor  uno  post  operationem  anno  elapso  praeg^ans 
evasit.  Eandem  operationem  aequo  successu  peregit  Tam- 
burini  in  Argentina,  ut  legi  potest  in  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Citationem  prae  manibus  non  habeo; 
facile  tamen  eam  invenies  in  indice  illius  ephemeridis.  Nee 
respuendum  est  testimonium  Professoris  Philadelphiensis, 
Eduardus  Martin,  qui  canales  deferentes  trium  canum  resectos 
ita  junxit  epididymi  ut  eorum  functionem  restauraret. 

Quodsi  P.  Ferreres  putat :  "  Forte  praxis  docebit  incom- 
moda  plurima  reperiri  in  operatione  peragenda  post  vasecto- 

^  Revu€  de  thirapeutique  m^dUo-chtrurgicale,  Janvier  15,  1912. 
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miam  quae  non  adsunt  si  operatic  peragatur  propter  epididy- 
mitem",  animadvertendum  est  Patrem  Gemelli  talia  incom- 
moda  non  invenisse.  Plerumque  facilius  fiet  restauratio  va- 
sorum  post  operationem  vasectomiacam  quam  in  casu  epididy- 
mitidis,  cum  in  priori  casu  non  habetur  inflammatio  organo- 
rum  quae  in  altero  casu  operationem  difficiliorem  reddit. 

Quoad  articulum  de  Vasectomia  quem  scripsit  P.  A.  de 
Smet,  Professor  Brugiensis,  in  EcCL.  Review,  September, 
1 91 2,  et  in  quo  sententiam  P.  Ferreres  amplexus  meam  opini- 
onem  labefactare  conatur,  dicendum  est  ipsum  quoque  vix 
tangere  punctum  fundamentale  hujus  disceptationis,  similem 
nempe  conditionem  vasectomiaci  et  laborantis  duplici  epidi- 
dymitidi  permanenter  occludenti. 

Austin  O'Malley. 

Philadelphia.  

TEE  OELEBBATIOH  OF  MASS  DTJBIHa  PBIES!rS  BETBEAT8. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  McMahon  speaks  for  many  readers  of  the 
Review  in  his  article  of  last  December,  on  "  Reactions  and 
By-Products  of  the  Decree  on  Frequent  Communion,"  The 
heading  of  the  article  should,  however,  read :  "  On  Daily 
Communion."  That  decree  is,  according  to  its  official  heading 
in  the  Acta  Apos.  Sedis,  "  A  decree  ...  on  the  Daily  Re- 
ception of  the  Holy  Eucharist." 

As  a  brother  American  citizen  I  would  like  to  take  excep- 
tion to  his  remark  that,  "  in  our  conditions  it  would  be  ob- 
viously impracticable  for  the  retreatants  to  celebrate."  It 
seems  to  me  that  whatever  is  possible  and  practicable  in  Rome 
and  in  other  dioceses  of  the  Old  World,  should  be  possible  in 
this  land  of  "  unlimited  possibilities  ". 

Let  me  relate  how  the  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Muenster, 
Germany,  make  their  yearly  retreats.  No  one  there  is  called 
to  make  a  retreat.  The  obligation  to  make  a  yearly  retreat  is 
considered  binding  like  the  saying  of  the  daily  Office,  for 
which  we  have  no  positive  law.  Some  twelve  years  ago,  as  I 
was  told,  the  bishop  wanted  to  embody  the  obligation  of  the 
yearly .  retreat  of  priests  in  the  diocesan  statutes.  But  this 
step  was  resented  very  much  by  the  priests,  as  the  late  Bishop 
Dingelstead  told  me  himself.    They  considered  such  a  statute 
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an  expression  of  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  since  then  the  statutes  of  the  diocese 
have  been  enriched  by  one  on  the  obligation  of  the  yearly 
retreat 

The  priests  there  make  their  retreats  when  and  where  they 
please,  at  a  time  itiost  convenient  to  them  and  their  congre- 
gations. Different  houses  of  religious  make  known  through 
the  press  when  they  have  open  house  for  the  priests  to  come 
and  make  their  retreats.  The  priests  apply  in  most  cases  for 
a  room  by  letter.  If  one  is  prevented  from  going  he  joins 
another  party  at  another  place.  They  all  have  facilities  to 
celebrate  and  can  make  a  good  retreat,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  praise  for  our  retreats  from 
any  priest  The  master  of  the  retreat  may  be  lauded  for  his 
appealing  lectures ;  but  the  retreat  with  its  whole  make-up  has 
often  the  air  of  mere  relaxation.  It  is  for  our  bishops  to 
know  whether  the  freedom  allowed  to  priests  to  choose  the 
place  and  time  of  their  retreat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocese  of 
Muenster,  would  be  practicable  in  this  land  of  liberty.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  no  priest  would  seriously  object, 
if  he  were  asked  to  send  to  his  bishop  or  to  the  chancery  a 
note  signed  by  his  retreat-master,  saying  that  he  has  made  a 
retreat  during  the  year.  There  may  be  other  and  better  plans 
suitable  for  our  conditions.  But  it  is  surely  important  that 
every  priest  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  celebrate  every 
morning  during  his  retreat.  Where  there  is  a  will,  surely 
there  will  be  found  a  way.  It  is  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  celebration  of  Mass  possible 
on  ocean  steamers  (and  the  steamship  companies  that  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  clergy  in  this  respect  receive  a  large  share 
of  praise),  whereas  during  our  retreats  we  are  debarred  from 
this  great  privilege. 

^  .,  L.   F.   SCHLATHOELTER. 

Troy,  Mo. 


OEAMMnEAPI = AMBAPHEL. 
( Gen.  14.) 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  "  Recent  Bible  Study  "  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
(December,  1912,  p.  745)  Father  Walter  Drum,  S.J.,  writes 
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as  follows  regarding  the  names  of  the  kings  whom  Abraham 
defeated^  according  to  Genesis  14:  "These  names  may  have 
been  preserved  in  a  cuneiform  clay  cylinder.  Later  on  the 
Jewish  scribe,  who  transliterated  the  chapter  in  Phenician 
script,  may  have  handed  down  to  us  mutilated  ^  forms  of  the 
names.  In  this  way,  Ellasar^  was  written  for  al  Larsa.^ 
Ammu-rapi,^  the  Amorite  name  of  the  Babylonian  Khammu- 
rabi*  was  miswritten  Amraphel."  * 

I  suggest  the  following  derivation  of  the  Biblical  Amraphel 
from  the  Babylonian  Chammurapi  which  is  somewhat  more 
honorable  to  the  Biblical  author  or  scribe :  Chammurapi  spells 
Amraphel  in  Hebrew.  In  other  words,  one  translating  and 
writing  Chammurapi's  name  in  Hebrew  would  quite  gram- 
matically obtain  Amraphel  and  would  not  be  mutilating  or 
miswriting  it.  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  this  one  point.  Need- 
less to  say  that  the  following  is  substantially  not  new,  but  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  I  refrain  from  giving  various  authorities. 
To  one  not  at  least  superficially  acquainted  with  Hebrew  the 
following  metamorphosis  of  Amraphel  from  Chammurapi 
may  seem  arbitrary  and  not  less  mysterious  than  that  of  butter- 
fly  from  caterpillar,  but  for  each  stage  of  change  the  pertinent 
rule  could  be  cited  from  any  good-sized  Hebrew  grammar. 
I  shall  try  to  be  very  plain.  Chammurapi,  originally  an 
Arabian  name  belonging  to  a  Babylonian  king  of  the  Arabian 
dynasty,  was  later,  in  inscriptions  of  comparatively  more  re- 
cent date,  still  more  Babylonized  into  Chammurapaltu ;  but 
the  Biblical  author  or  scribe  could  have  had  before  him  only 
the  more  ancient  version,  namely,  Chammurapi — ^a  proof  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  Biblical  report.  Now  to  our  equation 
Chammurapi  =  Amraphel. 

Instead  of  Chammurapi  some  inscriptions  have  Ammurapi 
for  the  same  person — the  rasping  Ch  being  toned  down  to  the 
somewhat  less  harsh  M. 

Ammu-rapi  (the  name  is  composed  of  these  two  words)  is 
in  Hebrew  to  be  written  n^'j^ii  {Ammraphe — ^the  ph  is  to  be 
pronounced  as  a  soft  aspirate  p  similar  to  the  Greek  ^)  or  n^'ioy 
(Amraphe,  not  phi),  since  i  or  iy  is  like  the  ay  given  at  the 

^  Italics  mine. 

*It  has  been  proved  that  the  former  reading  Chammurabi  ii  wrong,  that 
the  signs  are  always  to  be  read  Ckammurapu 
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end  as  n;  and  the  u  is,  as  a  Chaldalc  ending  of  the  word 
ammu,  of  course  dropped  in  Hebraizing  the  word;  this 
forces  the  second  o  to  be  reduced  to  Dagesh  forte  with  Shwa 
mobile.  Thus  we  obtain  the  first  of  the  above  versions, 
namely,  Amviraphe  (double  m).  But  the  Dagesh  forte  in  ip 
may  be  dropped,  since  in  writing  Q  with  Shwa  rarely  has  the 
Dagesh  forte,  so  that  9  (with  Shwa  mobile)  remains.  Thus 
we  lawfully  obtain  Amraphe  (one  m  in  transliteration). 

The  /  of  Aviraphel  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for;  this  is 
done  satisfactorily  in  the  following  manner:  Ammurapi  is  in 
some  inscriptions  preceded  by  ilu — the  determinative  for  a 
god,  a  dignity  usually  accorded  to  important  Oriental  rulers. 
This  gives  us  as  the  official  name  ilu-Ammurapi  (or  ilu^ 
Cham.  .  .  .).  This  ilu  is  in  Hebrew  written  V^  (el)  and,  as 
an  appositive,  must  in  Hebrew  be  put  after  the  word  to  which 
it  belongs  (e.  g.  Isra-el).  Thus  ilu-Ammurapi  becomes  in 
Hebrew  ^k  nsfyf^  (Amraphe-el).  These  two  words  being  con- 
tracted  to  form  one  Hebrew  name  the  rule  demands  that  the 
n;  at  the  end  of  the  first  word  be  dropped,  which  will  give  us 
bKip'jDK  (Amraphel*),  which  is  however  to  be  changed  into 
^Kjp-jjp^  and  this  last  form  becomes  with  "  defective  writing " 
Vs'jipM  — the  M  being  really  superfluous.  The  Masoretes,  prob- 
ably not  conscious  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  vocalizing  some- 
what differently  though  less  correctly — they  inserted  a  - 
{^)  instead  of  a  :  (J) — wrote  b^-jijK  (Amraphel)  in  Gene- 
sis 14:  I. 

I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  Biblical  Amraphel  is 
an  exact  Hebrew  reproduction  of  the  Babylonian  ilu- Ammu- 
rapi  or  Chammurapi. 

Nor  is  Ellasar  a  mutilation ;  it  is  ordinarily  translated  and 
interpreted  wrongly.  According  to  Gen.  14:  i  Arioch  was  king 
•ilj^^  According  to  the  Sept.  Arioch  was  king  of  '^Tmj&pi 
the  Vulg.  has  "  king  of  Pontus  " — a  Babylonian  province  of 
later  times.  The  translation,  it  seems,  ought  really  to  be 
*'  Arioch  king  of  Lasar."  Inscriptions  do  not  know  of  a  Lasar, 
but  inscriptions  from  the  ruins  now  called  Senkereh  mention 
Arioc  as  king  of  Larsa.     This  Larsa  p"j^    lawfully  became 

*The  following  Hebrew  technicalities  do  not  affect  the  name  in  onr  trans- 
literation. 
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Lasar  -iij^  through  the  not  infrequent  metathesis.  The  H 
with  its  -  and  the  Dagesh  forte  in  the  b  are  accounted  for 
by  the  preposition  \}^  with  the  meaning  **  of  '\  This  ft^ 
being  prefixed  to  the  word  itself,  we  have  to  write  -iij^^t 
which,  therefore,  really  means  ''  of  Lasar  "  or  ''  Larsa  '\ 

Albert  Kleber,  O.S.B. 
5^.  Meinrad  Seminary,  Indiana. 


DI00E8AH  BIJBEA1TX  f  OB  THE  OABE  OF  ITALIAN,  SLAY,BnTH£N- 
lAN,  AHD  A8IATI0  OATEOUOS  IN  AMBBIOA. 

The  recent  Synod  held  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
was  notable  for  certain  enactments  which  mark  a  new  depart- 
ure in  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  promise  to  be  of  far-reaching  influence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  numerous  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  from 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Oriental  countries.  The  spir- 
itual care  of  these  peoples,  who  are  largely  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  is  a  problem  that  has  hitherto  defied  the  zeal  and 
sagacity  of  our  bishops. 

To  meet  the  spiritual  needs,  which  are  exceptionally  urgent 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  where  thousands  of  these 
immigrants  arrive  daily  and  where  they  frequently  settle, 
Cardinal  Farley  has  established  special  governing  bureaux. 
These  deal  separately  with  the  affairs  of  the  Italians,  the  dif- 
ferent Slav  nationalities,  the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Asiatics. 
Two  of  these  bureaux  are  under  the  presidency  of  Mgr. 
Mooney,  V.G.,  and  two  others  under  that  of  Mgr.  La- 
velle,  V.G. 

Each  of  these  governing  sections  has  its  separate  council, 
directing  its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with  ofiicers  similar  to  those 
of  a  diocesan  board,  and  subject  to  the  Archdiocesan  authori- 
ties, to  whom  they  make  regular  reports  of  their  transactions 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  ratified. 

In  connexion  with  this  mode  of  organizing  and  direction, 
a  diocesan  Apostolate  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  missions  to  the  different  colonies  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  object  is  to  give  opportunity  for  studying  the 
particular  needs  of  each  nationality  by  bringing  together 
in  an  authoritative  way  the  priests  of  these  peoples.  The 
priests  are  to  have,  if  possible,  their  own  "  retreats  ",  and 
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their  separate  conferences.  The  Italian  priests  are  to  have  a 
general  conference  in  Lent,  and  another  in  Advent,  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  Vicars  General  who  takes  the  place 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  In  this  way  the  clergy  have  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  views  and  of  stating  their  special 
difficulties  under  circumstances  that  guarantee  not  only  an 
authoritative  hearing,  but  likewise  the  best  possible  outlook 
for  adequate  remedial  measures. 

The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  has  already  been  attested, 
it  appears,  by  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  proposed  system  was  laid  some  time  ago  in  the 
appointment  of  committees  in  charge  of  the  different  nation- 
alities mentioned  above.  The  results,  we  are  informed,  have 
been  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  priests  and  peoph  in 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  from  whom  heretofore  they  were 
seemingly  estranged  by  reason  of  not  being  capable  of  mak- 
ing themselves  rightly  understood.  This  applies  not  merely 
to  language  (for  that  could  easily  be  remedied),  but  also  to 
the  peculiar  habits,  prejudices,  and  dependence  upon  untrust- 
worthy or  incapable  leaders  of  their  colonies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diocesan  authorities  are  relieved  of  much  of  the 
harassing  conditions  created  by  large  bodies  of  the  faith- 
ful, apparently  alienated,  for  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
provide  religious  services,  education,  and  all  the  charitable 
care  which  the  Church  is  accustomed  to  give  her  children. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  the  bishop  who  most  felt  the  obliga- 
tion to  safeguard  them  against  being  drawn  away  into  apos- 
tacy,  irreligion,  and  degrading  vice. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  example  set  by  New  York  will 
find  followers  in  other  dioceses,  where  the  need  may  be  perhaps 
less  extensive,  but  where  it  can  be  no  less  actual,  if  the  immi- 
grant is  not  to  become  a  prey  to  socialist  agitation  and  a  dan- 
ger to  the  liberties  and  peace  of  Church  and  State. 


JITDGHEirT  AGAHrST  TEE  TESTIHOHY  OF  ASTBONOMT. 

Fr.  J.  G.  Hagen,  SJ.,  has  contributed  an  interesting  paper 
to  the  January  number  of  the  Stimnten  aus  Maria  Laach,  on 
the  trial  of  Frank  Erdman.  The  latter  was  condemned  to 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment  by  the  Nebraska  courts  on  the 
charge  of  having  placed  with  injurious  intent  a  satchel  con- 
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taining  explosive  material  on  the  doorstep  of  a  certain  Thomas 
Denison.  The  evidence  came  from  two  young  girls  who 
thought  they  recognized  the  accused  as  the  person  they  had 
met  carrying  a  satchel  as  they  were  returning  from  church 
on  Sunday  afternoon  about  three  o'clock. 

The  satchel  with  the  explosive  was  discovered  on  Deni- 
son's  doorstep  at  2.50  P.  M.  The  girls  were  accordingly  sup- 
posed to  have  left  the  church,  which  was  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  Denison's  house,  not  later  than  2.30.  Against 
this  assumption  it  was  testified  that  the  services  in  the  church 
were  over  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  that  the  two  girls  had 
not  only  attended  it  to  the  end,  but  had,  on  going  out  of  the 
church,  posed  with  a  group  of  others,  for  their  photograph. 
The  photograph  was  produced  at  the  trial  and  someone  sug- 
gested that  the  exact  time  of  day  could  be  determined  from 
the  shadow  projected  by  the  figures  in  the  picture,  and  notably 
by  the  cornice  which  stood  out  sharply  and  cast  a  clear-cut 
shadow  like  a  sun-dial,  upon  the  western  wall  of  the  church. 
If  that  shadow  told  accurately  the  time  of  day,  it  was  clear 
that  the  two  girls  could  not  have  seen  the  accused  at  the  time 
they  claimed  they  saw  him. 

Father  Rigge,  SJ.,  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  was  called  to  testify  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  such  evidence.  He  had,  about  six  years  earlier,  published 
in  the  Scientific  American  (24  September,  1904),  a  paper 
in  which  he  had  demonstrated  the  absolute  reliability  of  su<.h 
sun-timing  at  a  fixed  moment;  not  only  as  regards  the  hour 
and  minute  of  the  day,  but  also  as  regards  the  month  and 
year,  when  compared  with  certain  meteorological  reports  of 
the  observatory. 

He  set  the  exact  time  at  which  the  photograph  (which  was 
first  proved  to  be  the  actual  one  made  on  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tion) was  taken  as  being  twenty-two  and  one-half  minutes 
past  three.  Hence  the  two  persons  whose  pictures  appeared 
in  the  photograph  could  not  have  seen  the  alleged  criminal 
with  the  satchel  until  3.30  o'clock;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  forty 
minutes  after  the  explosive  was  actually  discovered  on  Deni- 
son's doorstep. 

The  judge  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
photograph  or  of  the  scientific  exponent  of  its  meaning.  The 
photograph  had  been  taken  on  22  May,  1910.    Soon  after  the 
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trial,  three  days  before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  memor- 
able day,  Father  Rigge  issued  a  general  invitation  to  the 
public  through  the  daily  papers  of  Omaha  to  visit  the  scene 
of  the  photograph  and  see  the  shadow  of  the  cornice.  The 
Omaha  Daily  News  sent  its  representatives  and  a  photog- 
rapher to  the  place.  Fr.  Rigge  with  some  of  his  students  was 
on  the  spot,  and  precisely  at  3.2  ij4  a  photograph  was  taken, 
which  agreed  absolutely  in  minutest  detail  with  that  of  the 
previous  picture  of  Sunday,  22  May,  1910,  thus  proving  that 
Fr.  Rigge's  calculations,  which  had  been  made  by  him  before 
knowing  anything  of  the  hour  at  which  the  people  left  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  discovery  of  the  explosive,  were 
correct 

The  judge,  nevertheless,  rejected  the  testimony  and  charged 
the  jury  to  set  it  aside.  From  which  Fr.  Hagen,  himself  an 
eminent  astronomer,  argues  that  the  bigotry  charged  against 
the  ecclesiastical  judges  in  the  Galileo  case  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  present  case,  when  science  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  three  additional  centuries  of  light 


TEE  8TSTEM  OF  TAHKG  LABOE  FAMILIES  FOB  FABOOHIAL 

8UPF0BT. 

Qu.  John  Smith  is  blessed  with  seven  children,  four  of  whom 
have  graduated  from  the  parish  school ;  the  others  are  still  attending 
the  parish  school.  John,  of  course,  like  every  good  Catholic,  rents 
a  pew  in  the  Church.  His  Reverence  informs  him  that  since  there 
are  six  grown  sons  and  daughters  in  his  family  he  must  rent  six 
sittings,  at  five  dollars  a  sitting.  John  therefore  is  obliged  to  pay 
thirty  dollars  a  year  for  pew-rent.  Moreover,  at  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  child  in  school  he  pays  fifteen' dollars  for  the  school  year. 
In  all,  John  Smith  is  assessed  forty-five  dollars  a  year  for  these  two 
items  alone.  In  the  same  parish  we  have  Frank  Smith,  who  is  work- 
ing in  the  same  factory  with  John  Smith.  Frank  has  been  married 
many  years  and  has  no  children.  Frank  is  assessed  for  two  sittings, 
just  ten  dollars.  Is  John  not  punished  for  having  so  many  chil- 
dren?    Is  this  condition  not  encouraging  a  tendency  to  race  suicide? 

Smith's  Brother. 

Resp,  It  is  presumed  that  the  children  for  whom  the  father 
of  a  family  is  requested  to  rent  separate  seats  are  wage-earn- 
ers, and  as  such  obliged  to  comply  with  the  precept  of  sup- 
porting the  Church.  We  can  imagine  no  other  canonical 
ground  for  the  distinction. 
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BEOEHT  BIBLE  STTTDT. 

1.  Papias  on  Hark.  The  authority  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis  in 
regard  to  the  historical  worth  of  Mark  is  classic :  "  And  the 
elder  said  this  also :  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  down  accurately,  and  yet  not  in  order,  whatso- 
ever he  remembered  that  was  either  said  or  done  by  the 
Christ."  ^  Of  this  witness,  Harnack  wrote  long  ago :  "  The 
tradition  found  in  Papias  .  .  .  that  Mark,  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  a  Gospel;  and  the  identification  of  our  second 
Gospel  with  that  Gospel,  as  testified  from  Papias  down,  may 
not  be  denied.'"  *  And  yet  "  the  identification  of  our  second 
Gospel  with  that  Gospel "  is  often  denied,  and  that  upon  the 
very  witness  of  this  passage  in  Papias.  Mark's  Gospel  was 
not  in  order  (<w  fthnoi  rA^et):  our  second  Gospel  is  in  order;  hence 
our  second  Gospel  is  not  Mark's.  The  traditional  answer  is 
simple  and  satisfactory.  Our  second  Gospel  is  not  in  strict 
chronological  order, — that  is  all  Papias  means  to  say.  The 
chief  Markan  source  was  the  oral  catechesis  of  Peter.  The 
Apostle  preached  according  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers;  the 
disciple  jotted  down  these  teachings,  and  may  even  have 
written  up  an  uncanonical  catechesis  which  he  ultimatel)'' 
evolved  into  the  inspired  and  sacred  and  canonical  Gospel  that 
bears  his  name.  In  this  work,  as  Papias  says,  Mark  purposed 
not  a  chronological  order  of  the  things  narrated,  but  rather 
"  neither  to  omit  anything  he  had  heard  nor  to  misstate  aught 
thereof  ".• 

The  objection  is  raised  that  Mark  really  follows  chrono- 
logical order.  True,  he  does  to  a  certain  extent;  but  not  to 
the  extent  one  would  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  a  work  that 
purposed  to  be  not  only  accurate  but  chronologically  arranged 
history.    Such  is  the  traditional  and  likeliest  interpretation  of 

^  Easebins,  Hist*  EccLf  iii,  39;  Hamack's  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera, 
I,  a,  p.  93. 

*  Chronologu  der  altchristlichtn  Litteraturt  I,  652. 

*  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Essays  en  tks  Work  entitled  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  164 ; 
London,  1889. 
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the  Papian  moot  phrase  w  fUm-oi  rd^u  in  its  reference  to  Markan 
arrangement  and  order. 

Now  comes  a  luminous  contribution  on  the  subject  by  F.  H. 
Colson/  In  the  rhetorical  language  of  the  time,  there  were 
three  essentials  to  composition :  eifpeeic,  inventio,  the  finding  of 
material ;  rd^ic,  ordo,  the  apt  coordination  and  balance  of  the 
material  already  found ;  Ai^tc,  the  fit  expression  of  the  material 
so  coordinated.  To  say  that  Mark  had  written  his  Gospel 
oifTd^tif  oif  Kor^  rd^iv^  would,  then,  be  quite  correct;  he  has  not  so 
arranged  and  marshalled  his  material  as  to  weld  them  into 
an  organic  whole  such  as  the  rhetorician  of  his  time  would 
call  a  perfect  book.  To  produce*  a  book  that  should  meet  the 
requisites  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  day  was  not  Mark's  pur- 
pose, nor  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  "  he  purposed,"  says 
Papias,  "  only  one  thing, — ^neither  to  omit  anything  he  had 
heard  nor  to  misstate  aught  thereof  ". 

Moreover,  Colson  thinks  to  find  a  parallel  between  the  al- 
most contemporaneous  criticisms  of  Mark  by  Papias  and  of 
Thucydides  by  Dion)^ius  of  Halicamassus  irtpi  tov  Sowcvdiiw  xap^^- 
rijpa^,  "  On  the  Character  of  Thucydides,'*  (chapters  lo,  20). 
As  Dionysius  was  both  historian  and  rhetorician,  he  is  au- 
thority for  the  standard  of  history  that  is  likely  to  have  been 
set  before  Papias  in  school-days.  The  history  of  Thucydides 
is  found  fault  with  in  regard  to  its  thpeet^  the  gathering  of 
materials,  and  oiinvoftia,  the  arrangement  thereof.  The  adverse 
criticism  of  Thucydides's  arrangement,  (Atcovofiia,  is  detailed; 
and  is  divided  under  three  headings,  division,  order  and  bal- 
ance, (a)  The  division  (Staipeat)  is  defective,  because  forsooth 
the  great  historian  divides  his  narrative  into  summers  and 
winters;  judged  by  such  standard,  the  division  of  Matthew  is 
better  than  that  of  Mark,  (b)  The  order  (rd^ic)  of  Thucydides 
fails,  for  that  he  neither  begins  nor  ends  well ;  order  requires 
that  the  narrative  begin  with  the  first  and  end  with  the  last 
event  of  the  history  to  be  told.  Mark  falls  far  below  the 
standard  set  by  Dionysius :  all  the  infancy  of  Jesus  is  omitted, 
nor  is  any  genealogy  given.  These  two  omissions  may  be 
the  reason  why  Papias  applies  obfUvroi  rA^ei  to  Mark  and  not  to 
Matthew  nor  to  Luke,     (c)  Lastly,  Thucydides  lacks  balance 

^JownuU  of  Theological  StudUs,  Oct,  191a,  p.  6a. 
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{k^iftywUiv)  and  proportion ;  he  tells  trivial  details  that  are  not 
to  his  purpose  nor  that  of  the  historian^ — for  instance,  that 
the  Athenians  wore  grasshoppers  in  their  hair,  and  the  Lace- 
demonians smeared  their  bodies  with  fat  when  doing  gynmas- 
tics.  A  Greek  rhetorician  would  probably  set  down  to  lack  of 
proportion  and  balance  Mark's  mention  of  the  youth  who  fled 
Gethsemani  in  such  haste  as  to  leave  the  sheet  that  was  his 
only  covering  (14:  52)  ;  the  omission  of  important  sermons  of 
Jesus  (Mt  10:  5-42;  Lk.  6:  17-49) ;  incompleteness  of  detail 
in  matters  of  great  importance  and  completeness  of  detail  in 
matters  of  lesser  import  Mark  chose  his  details  to  suit  his 
purpose  and  not  to  meet  the  Greek  rhetorician's  idea  of  what 
an  historical  Gospel  should  be. 

There  is  one  weak  point  in  Colson's  helpful  study.  He 
builds  up  on  the  supposition  that  John  the  Elder,  who  is  cer- 
tainly John  the  Apostle,  was  versed  in  the  principles  of  Greek 
rhetoric.  And  yet  the  Gospel  of  John  fails  of  rd^ic  at  least  as 
much  as  that  of  Mark.  Of  course,  we  may  take  it  that  Papias 
himself  is  responsible  for  the  idea  of  r4f<r>  and  that  he  reports 
rather  loosely  that  which  the  Elder  told  him.  We  can  readily 
understand  that  Papias  was  sufficiently  well  up  in  rhetoric  to 
appreciate  Mark's  failure  to  reach  its  standard  of  historical 
composition. 

Dr.  Moffatt,*  in  one  of  the  latest  instalments  of  the  Inter- 
national Theological  Library  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  in- 
terprets the  r^<f  of  Papias  in  a  similar  way.  The  synoptic 
problem  had  already  called  for  some  solution.  The  four  Gos- 
pels had  already  been  laid  side  by  side.  Papias  wishes  to 
defend  Mark  against  the  danger  of  depreciation  for  lack  of 
r6^t(.  Arguing  from  Ludan,*  Dr.  Moffatt  thinks  "  r^fv 
seems  here  to  imply  not  order  or  consecutiveness  in  the  mod- 
em sense  of  the  term,  so  much  as  the  artistic  arrangement  and 
effective  presentation  of  the  materials.  The  latter  in  their  un- 
adorned and  artless  sequence,  are  iirofn^ftara.  Set  ivrditi  they 
are  orderly,  harmonious.  The  criticism  passed  by  Papias  on 
Mark  refers  to  the  style,  then,  rather  than  to  the  chronological 
sequence  ". 

^Introduction  to  tJU  Literaturg  of  tlu  Niw  Tgstoment,  p.  1S8;  New  York» 
19IX. 
•  Dg  hist,  conscrib^  x6  f. 
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2.  Eiitorioal  Worth  of  the  Ooipeli.  Modernism  is  working  havoc 
among  Protestant  Biblical  scholars,  and  there  seems  naught 
to  withstand  its  onset  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Head- 
master of  Uppingham/  has  discovered  just  how  it  came  about 
that  our  Lord  evolved  His  mission  and  Divinity  out  of  His  own 
consciousness.  First,  He  conceived  the  idea  of  being  the 
Messias;  then  studied  the  LXX  version;  and  finally  set  Him- 
self with  full  deliberation  to  carry  out  in  His  life  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  LXX  which  applied  to  the  Messias.  After  His 
death,  the  disciples  in  turn  studied  the  LXX  and  applied  its 
very  language  to  Him.  To  fix  the  memory,  these  passages 
were  taken  from  their  setting,  put  loosely  together  in  a  book, 
and  called  the  Oracles  or  Log^a.  It  is  to  this  collection  of 
LXX  sayings  that  Papias  refers;  and  from  these  Oracles  that 
we  have  the  Synoptic  Gospels  evolved.  Could  Julian  the 
Apostate  have  thought  out  anything  more  destructive  of 
Christianity?  And  yet  there  is  not  within  the  Anglican 
Church  enough  of  authoritative  coherency  to  condemn  such  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  for  heresy. 

Another  Anglican  clergyman  who  seems  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  is  Dr.  Inge,*  Lady  Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Recently,  at  the  Church  Congress 
held  in  England,  he  recommended  the  writings  of  Rudolf 
Eucken  of  Jena.  Anglicanism  is  so  elastic  that  it  readily  took 
in  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  at  one  stretch ;  and  now,  at  an- 
other stretch,  it  reaches  out  to  take  in  Bergson's  Teutonic 
counterpart,  Eucken.  This  latter,  in  his  latest  achievement,* 
finds  the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption  too  anthropomorphic 
(p.  1 86) ;  and  gives  up  the  Incarnation,  since  two  natures 
united  in  one  Person  are  an  impossibility.  **  The  very  God 
makes  of  the  Manhood  a  mere  appearance  {blossen  Schein), 
or  the  Very  Man  destroys  the  Very  God  and  the  Godhead 
comes  to  be  only  a  heightening  of  the  Manhood"  (p.  32). 
These  ideas  bring  us  back  to  the  Christianity  of  Arius  and 

^  The  OracUs  m  the  New  Testament;  Hodder  and  Stoaghton,  1912. 

*  Cf.  his  criticisms  of  the  use  of  the  New  Testament  by  St.  Ignatius  in  The 
New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Oxford  So- 
ciety of  Historical  Theology;  Oxford,  1905. 

*  Konnen  wir  noch  Christen  seint    Leipzig,  191 1. 
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Nestorius;  and  yet  they  are  commended  by  the  Dean  of  St 
Paul's. 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  that  Canon  Sanday,^*  the  Ox- 
ford Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  can  hold  out  no 
bright  prospect  of  a  union  of  all  the  Christian  churches.  We 
are  surprised  that  he  would  have  us  base  such  reunion  upon 
the  Didach^,  i.  e.,  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles."  Hamack  sets 
this  collection  of  liturgical  prayers  and  early  Christian  teach- 
ing at  A.  D.  13 1 -160;  Sanday  once  put  the  date  at  A.  D.  100- 
iio;  now  he  brings  it  back  to  A.  D.  80-100.  Waiving  the 
question  of  date,  we  are  glad  he  sets  much  store  by  this  wit- 
ness to  the  Gospels.  Rightly  does  he  take  Dr.  Armitage  Rob- 
inson "  to  task  for  saying  that  Didach^'s  citation  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  perverse.  The  Apostolic  Fathers  always  so  use  as 
rather  to  allude  to,  than  accurately  to  cite  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  only  in  the  Apologetic  Age  that  the  Fathers  begin  to 
refer  to  the  two  Testaments  with  scientific  and  careful  citation 
of  their  words.  And  yet,  why  does  Dr.  Sanday  think  that 
Pidach^  is  the  "  real  key  to  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church  ",  especially  as  he  makes  it  to  have  originated  in  some 
out-of-the-way  Christian  community  of  Palestine  or  Syria? 
It  were  rather  strange  that  such  a  key  were  to  be  got  of  an  out- 
of-the-way  Christian  community,  and  not  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels ! 

3.  The  Oonsiftorial  Oangiegation  and  the  Bible.  In  its  care  of  semi- 
nary studies,  the  Consistorial  Congregation  ^*  (29  June,  1912) 
prohibited  our  seminarians  from  the  use  of  Holzhey's  Kurtz- 
gef assies  Lehrbuch  der  speziellen  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T,; 
Tillmann's  Die  Heilige  Schrift;  and  "  many  writingfs  of  Fr. 
Lagrange,  O.P."  The  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  Holz- 
hey's Special  Introduction  were  pven  in  summary.  "  In  its 
treatment  of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Pentateuch,  Paralipomenon,  Tobias,  Judith, 
Esther,  Jonas,  Isaias,  and  Daniel,  opinions  are  held  that  run 
counter  to  the  most  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church,  the  vener- 
able teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  recent  decrees  of  the 

*•"  Prospects  of  Christian  Reunion  in  191a",  Contemporary  RevUw,  Oct., 
1913. 
^^  Journal  of  Theological  StmdUs,  April,  191  a. 
^*  Cf.  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis,  16  Angnst,  1912. 
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Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  . . .  not  merely  cast  doubt  upon, 
but  utterly  overthrow  the  authenticity  and  historical  worth  of 
the  sacred  books."  No  such  details  were  given  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  Tillmann  and  the  writings  of  Father  Lagrange; 
they  were  prohibited  as  "containing  opinions  of  like  spirit 
in  regard  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

We  have  seen  no  notice  of  any  submission  by  Holzhey  or 
Tillmann.  Fr.  Lagrange  immediately  sent  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  Congregation's  decree;  and  the  Holy  Father  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  act  of  obedience.  Later  on,  however,  the 
former  rector  of  the  ficole  Biblique  of  Jerusalem  began  to 
rally  from  the  effects  of  this  and  preceding  blows  received  of 
the  Roman  Congregations.  Although  his  writings  were  never 
before  explicitly  mentioned,  since  hitherto  only  the  Holy 
O/Hce  has  expressly  condemned  books;  yet  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  Biblical  Conmiission  was  striking  at  Fr. 
Lagrange,  as  well  as  some  others,  in  its  decisions  of  23  June, 
1905,  on  the  historical  character  of  Holy  Writ;  27  June,  1906, 
on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;  30  June,  1909, 
on  the  fact-narrative  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis; 
19  June,  191 1,  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew;  26  June,  1912,  on 
the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  and  on  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

After  the  decision  of  19  June,  191 1,  the  really  learned  com- 
mentary, £vangile  selon  Saint  Marc,  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Catholics;  its  imprimaiur,  however,  had  been  given  16  Au- 
gust, 1 9 10,  ten  months  before  the  date  of  the  Biblical  Commis- 
sion's decree.  It  was  quite  natural,  then,  that  Fr.  Rinieri,^' 
S.J.,  took  Fr.  Lagrange  to  task  for  defending  the  priority  of 
Mark  over  Matthew.  In  face  of  the  Consistorial  Congrega- 
tion's condemnation  of  his  writings,  he  made  his  defense  ^^ 
against  Fr.  R^nieri  that  his  opinions  in  the  commentary  on 
St.  Mark  had  not  been  touched  by  the  two  decrees  of  the  Bib- 
lical Commission  on  the  Synoptists, — "  que  ces  decisions  sont 
d'avance  respect^es  dans  mon  livre".  He  had  accepted  the 
priority  of  Mark  only  "  as  a  working  hypothesis  ",  and  not  as 
a  certainty.  And  as  for  the  two-source  theory,  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  Biblical  Conunission,  he  does  not  find  that  his 

^^Scuola  Cattolicot  March  and  May,  1913. 
**  RSvue  Bibliqug,  October,  191a,  p.  634. 
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use  thereof  has  been  at  all  condemned.  Quite  the  contrary, 
the  decision  of  26  June,  1912,  is  welcomed  most  heartily;  it 
admits  the  theory  of  mutual  dependence;  it  provides  even  a 
defense  to  the  commentary  on  Mark  which  the  Consistorial 
Congregation  implicitly  excluded  from  our  seminaries, — **  la 
d^ision  de  la  Commission  sur  le  point  lui  donne  une  base  as- 
sur^e  dont  je  revendique  le  b^n^fice  ".  Lastly,  when  the  Com- 
mission, in  its  decision  on  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  rules  that  the 
arguments  of  the  critics  do  not  demonstrate  the  non-Markan 
authorship  of  the  final  pericope,  16:  9-20,  his  commentary  is 
not  touched  because  he  proposed  the  arguments  of  the  critics 
not  as  demonstrative  but  as  the  more  probable  opinion.  Such 
evasion  would  render  ineflFective  the  decrees  of  the  Biblical 
Conmiission,  did  not  the  Consistorial  Congregation  effectively 
execute  those  decrees  by  such  measures  as  its  decree  of  29 
June,  191 2. 

Such  effective  execution  seems  actually  to  be  going  on.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Tablet  (21  De- 
cember, 1912),  in  his  letter  under  date  15  December,  1912, 
Monsigfnor  Scaccia,  Archbishop  of  Siena,  requested  the  Con- 
sistorial Congregation  to  list  the  errors  on  account  of  which 
the  writings  of  Holzhey,  Tillmann,  and  Lagrange  were  pro- 
hibited from  our  seminaries;  and,  on  22  October,  1912,  re- 
ceived the  list  he  asked  for.  This  corespondent  sig^s  no  name. 
We  must  estimate  the  worth  of  his  statements  by  internal  evi- 
dence. They  bear  the  ear-marks  of  gossip.  He  writes :  "  This 
document  has  not  been  published  in  the  Acta  Sanctae  Sedis'\ 
The  review  has  not  existed  these  past  three  years.  Again, 
Rivue  Biblique  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  official  organ,  a? 
far  as  there  is  one,  of  the  Biblical  Commission  ".  Rivue  Bib- 
lique  has  most  emphatically  not  been  "  the  official  organ  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  ".  It  is  notorious  that  neither  Rivue 
Biblique  nor  Biblische  Zeitschrift,  the  only  exclusively  Bibli- 
cal reviews  edited  by  Catholics,  have  almost  utterly  ignored 
that  Commission;  have  at  most  published  its  decrees;  have 
never  made  any  attempt  to  defend  those  decrees.  "The  official 
organ  of  the  Biblical  Commission  "  is  the  official  organ  of 
every  other  Roman  -Congregation, — the  Acta  Apostolicae 
Sedis.  Were  there  no  better  authority  for  this  letter  of  the 
Consistorial  Congregation  than  the  Roman  Correspondent  of 
the  Tablet,  we  should  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  matter  at  all. 
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A  better  authority  is  Rome,  21  December,  1912.  The  letter 
to  Monsignor  Scaccia  is  said  to  be  dated  2  October,  191 2;  its 
substance  is  carefully  summarized.  The  errors  of  Holzhey 
are  but  an  enlargement  upon  those  mentioned  in  the  original 
decree  of  29  June,  1912.  Those  of  Tillmann  {Die  Heilige 
Schrift  des  Neuen  Testaments)  are  the  late  date  assigned  to 
the  Synoptics,  the  priority  of  Mark,  the  substantial  diflFerence 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Aramaic  Matthew;  the  two-source 
theory,  the  modernistic  evolution  of  Christological  doctrine, 
the  almost  complete  neglect  of  Catholic  tradition  and  eccle- 
siastical legislation. 

The  writings  of  Fr.  Lagrange  which  are  excluded  from  our 
seminaries  are: 

(a)  RSvue  Biblique,  Its  excessive  praise  of  rationalistic 
authors  is  misleading.  Catholic  writers  are  little  spoken  of 
and  much  belittled  by  bitter  irony.  Among  the  contributors 
to  the  review  are  several  apostates  and  others  whose  ideas  are 
justly  suspected.  Dangerous  opinions  of  Fr.  Lagrange  in  the 
review  are  the  admission,  in  the  inspired  text,  of  false  state- 
ments of  profane  things ;  the  undue  lessening  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Biblical  narrative;  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Genesis,^*  which  accepts  only  the  fact  of  a  fall  of  the  human 
race  in  Adam,  and  throws  over  all  other  facts  in  the  fact-nar- 
rative of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  book;  the  divisive  criti- 
cism of  the  Pentateuch  (1898,  10,  32,  etc.)  ;  the  Macchabean 
authorship  attributed  to  Pss.  2,  72,  no  and  to  Daniel  (1905, 
494-520). 

(b)  Mithode  Historique.  These  popular  lectures  are  a 
compendium  of  the  theories  propounded  in  RSvue  Biblique. 
The  following  words  are  declared  to  lack  respect  for  the 
teaching  power  of  the  Church :  "  Aucun  ex^gfete  catholique  ne 
pent  avoir  la  pretention  de  se  soustraire  au  jugement  dogma- 
tique  de  r£glise,  mais  aucune  autorit^  ne  pent  soustraire  nos 
productions,  pour  leur  partie  scientifique,  au  jugements  des 
hommes  competents,  ni  empecher  que  ce  verdict  soit  exploit^ 
contre  Tfiglise,  s'il  constate  une  r^elle  insuffisance  "  (2d  ed., 
p.  xviii).  The  theories  on  inspiration  and  inerrancy,  in  the 
third  conference,  are  branded  as  dangerous.  The  sixth  con- 
ference is  erroneous  in  making  out  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  to 

i»  "  L'lnnocence  ct  Ic  VkAni  "  1897,  341-346. 
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be  the  Niobe-myth;  in  doing  away  with  the  historical  worth 
of  pre-Abrahamitic  history  of  Israel ;  and  in  summing  up  that 
period  of  history  as  an  immense  void :  "  il-y-a  la  une  immense 
lacune  "  (p.  209) ;  '*  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  there  stretches 
between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  time  of  Abraham  an  im- 
mense void  (un  immense  i space  nu).  What  took  place  then, 
we  shall  probably  never  know  "  (p.  216).  The  Appendix  de- 
fends the  gravest  and  most  dangerous  errors  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  historical  worth  of  the  Gospels  (p.  247). 

(c)  Le  Livre  des  Juges,  The  theories  on  the  sources  and 
historical  worth  of  Judges  are  dangerous.  In  exegesis  the 
Fathers  and  Catholic  authors  are  neglected,  whereas  heretics 
are  preferred. 

(d)  £vangtle  selon  Saint  Marc.  The  second  Gospel  is  said 
to  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  be- 
fore the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  two-source  theory  is  de- 
fended. The  explanation  of  i :  3  leaves  little  of  the  prophecy 
on  the  Precursor  and  falsifies  the  fourth  Gospel's  statement 
that  these  words  were  uttered  by  the  Precursor  himself. 

'  -  In  the  translation  of  this  letter  in  Rome,  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  authenticity.  We  hope  the  document  will  appear 
in  Ada  Apostolicae  Sedis.  Unfortunately  the  forthcoming 
December  issue  will  probably  be  only  an  index;  so  we  shall 
have  to  await  one  of  the  January  numbers. 

The  condemnation  of  Father  Lagrange's  ideas  on  inspira- 
tion and  inerrancy  are  a  vindication  by  the  Consistorial  Con- 
gregation of  Fr.  Brucker,  S.J.,^*  who  took  up  Fr.  Lacome, 
O.P.,^^  for  a  theory  like  to  that  of  Fr.  Lagrange;  and  ex- 
plained that,  in  describing  phenomena  of  natural  science,  the 
sacred  writer,  and  consequently  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  as 
the  inspired  truth  that  which  was  true  according  to  appear- 
ances though  not  according  to  scientific  facts.  Fr.  Lagrange, 
in  his  third  conference  on  La  Mithode  Historique,  made  an- 
swer that  in  describing  such  phenomena  the  Bible  was  neither 
true  nor  false  (p.  105).  "When  one  keeps  to  appearances, 
one  forms  no  judgment  of  the  thing  in  itself  {on  ne  juge  pas  au 
fond)  ;  and  when  one  judges  not,  one  neither  affirms  nor  de- 

!•  Atudest  1895,  p.  504. 

^^  Quelques  considerations  exigStiques  sur  le  premier  chapitre  de  la  Genhe. 
1891. 
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nies;  but  truth  and  error  are  found  only  in  formal  judgments. 
This  is  elementary  logic  "  (p.  io6).  Fr.  Delattre,  SJ.,  "  en- 
tered into  the  discussion :  "Elementary  log^c?  Not  even  that; 
far  from  it! "  He  insisted  that  the  sacred  writer  said  some- 
thing, meant  to  say  something,  was  inspired  to  say  something, 
even  though  he  failed  to  reach  the  rock-bottom  of  scientific 
truth  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  he  described.  When  he  said 
the  hare  was  a  ruminant,  he  was  inspired  to  say  something. 
Fr.  Lagrange  would  insist :  "  No,  he  kept  to  appearances ;  he 
did  not  reach  the  bottom-truth;  he  formed  no  judgment  of 
the  thing  in  itself;  he  formed  no  judgment  at  all;  he  neither 
affirmed  nor  denied;  there  was  neither  truth  nor  error  in  his 
statement.  This  is  elementary  logic."  Such  a  theory  of  in- 
errancy would  lead  to  a  rationalistic  denial  of  other  state- 
ments in  Holy  Writ  besides  those  that  concern  appearances  in 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  that 
the  Consistorial  Congregation  prohibits  from  our  seminaries 
the  conference  of  Fr.  Lagrange  on  inspiration  and  inerrancy. 
Fr.  Fonck.  SJ.,  President  of  the  Biblical  Institute,  in  an 
address  on  the  conflict  between  B'ble  and  Science,  proposed 
this  same  solution  of  Brucker  and  Delattre  by  saying  that  in 
such  cases  the  sacred  writer  stated  phenomena  and  not  scien- 
tific fact  Fr.  Reilly,  O.P.,^*  says  that  Fr.  Fonck  in  this  wise 
fails  to  pve  the  best  defense  of  inerrancy ;  and  pits  the  La- 
grange theory  against  that  of  Fonck.  The  latter,  of  course, 
admits  no  error  in  the  statement  of  the  sacred  writer.  That 
which  the  sacred  writer  wished  to  say  was  no  geological,  bio- 
logical, astronomical,  nor  other  scientific  fact;  but  simply  that 
phenomenon  which  was  apparent  to  the  senses.  By  reference 
to  Fr.  Fonck's  Der  Kampf  urn  die  Wahrheit  der  Heilige 
Schrift  seit  25  Jahren  (Innsbruck,  1905),  Fr.  Reilly  might 
have  seen  how  very  far  removed  the  President  of  the  Biblical 
Institute  is  from  admitting  anything  like  absolute  error  in  the 
sacred  writer.  The  recent  letter  of  the  Consistorial  Congre- 
gation to  Archbishop  Scaccia  also  shows  how  dangerous  is  the 
theory  of  inerrancy  proposed  by  Fr.  Reilly  in  the  volume  of 
the  Review  we  have  referred  to. 

1X7    j^    1.  r^  n        TLJT      1    J        Walter  Drum,  S.J. 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland, 

*•  La  Mitkode  Historique  s4rtout  a  propos  de  VAneien  Testament,  p.  43. 
!•  EccL.  Rev.,  1910,  voL  43,  p.  606. 
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mSTOST  OF  TEE  BOMAH  BBEVIABT.  B7  Hgi.  Pierre  Batiffol, 
Litt.  D.  Translated  by  Atwell  Baylay,  H.A.,  from  the  third  Frenoh 
edition.  Longmana,  Qreen,  &  Oo.,  Eew  Tork  and  London.  1912. 
Pp.  XT-841. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  Mgr.  BatiiTol  first  published  his  His- 
toire  du  Briviaire  Ronudn,  A  translation  was  made  in  English  a 
few  years  later  by  Atwell  Baylay,  to  whom  we  owe  likewise  the 
present  English  version  from  the  third  French  edition,  which,  in 
view  of  the  numerous  alterations  and  additions,  may  be  called  an 
entirely  new  work ;  and  indeed  both  the  early  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish edition  have  long  been  out  of  print. 

Allowing  full  weight  to  the  worth  of  the  older  sources  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  Breviary,  such  as  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Bona,  Dom  Mabillon,  Tomasi  tiie  Theatine,  Dom  Gerbert,  Dom 
Martene,  the  Sorbonnist  Grancolas,  Dom  Gu^ranger,  including  the 
recent  labors  by  his  disciples  and  followers  in  the  PalSographie 
Musicale  and  the  MSlodies  Grigoriennes,  Roskoviny,  Schober  the 
Redemptorist,  and  Dom  Baumer — our  author  supplies  a  compend 
of  liturgical  history  not  to  be  foimd  either  in  the  English  lan- 
guage or  in  any  other.  Even  Mgr.  Duchesne's  Origines  du  Culte, 
of  which  the  second  volume,  in  English  translation,  appears  almost 
simultaneously  with  Mr.  Baylay's  version  of  Batiffol,  does  not  in- 
clude a  treatment  of  the  Roman  Breviary  in  the  sense  that  it  deals 
with  the  genesis  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  the  gradual  opening  of 
the  sources  of  the  Roman  Office,  its  development  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  modifications  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
subsequent  reform  efforts,  the  projects  of  Benedict  XIV,  which  in 
fact  find  their  fulfilment,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  recent  decree  of 
Pius  X,  Divino  Afflatu,  These  are  the  chief  topics  of  the  present 
volume. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Breviary,  Mgr.  Batiffol  proceeds  by 
the  critical  method  which  searches  out  what  have  been  the  successive 
stages  of  development  and  which  assigns  to  each  stage  its  date,  the 
causes  and  events  that  produced  it  and  those  that  in  turn  led  to  its 
abandonment.  His  statements  are  invariably  documented  wherever 
their  truth  or  accuracy  is  not  apparent  from  the  premises  or  the 
context.     In  the  discussion  of  the  calendar  and  lectionary,  which 
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topics  offer  to  the  historian  specially  fruitful,  though  by  no  means 
harmless,  material  for  criticism,  Mgr.  Batiffol  avoids  the  pitfalls 
of  the  examiner  who  takes  offence,  and  restricts  himself  to  simply 
giving  the  recognized  data  furnished  to  the  Conunission  on  Re- 
vision at  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  Roman  liturgists  of  that  time  were  well  up  in  all  the  science  of 
their  day ;  that  they  were  no  less  sincere  in  their  desire  to  eliminate 
from  the  text  of  the  Breviary  anything  that  might  be  controverted, 
since  they  were  unwilling  that  the  Breviary  should  be  in  the  least 
degree  open  to  question  (p.  278). 

The  subject  of  amending  the  historical  lessons  has  of  course  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  chief  points  discussed  in  any  program  of  cor- 
rection. According  to  Mgr.  Piacenza,  who  summarized  the  rules  for 
the  most  recent  reform,  the  historical  lessons  were  to  be  amended 
"  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  true  criticism  ".  This,  as  Batiffol 
observes,  would  not  by  any  means  imply  a  rejection  of  all  that  is 
not  accurately  stated  historical  fact.  Citing  D(Hn  Grospellier,  on 
whose  judgment  he  lays  great  store,  he  writes:  "  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  form  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  breviary  to  require  in  it  the  scien- 
tific strictness  of  a  collection  of  critical  hagiography.  Certain 
legends  have  become  the  inheritance  of  Christian  tradition,  not  by 
virtue  of  their  historical  certitude,  but  because  of  their  expression 
of  lively  and  fervent  piety  in  regard  to  the  saints.  They  have  in- 
fluenced the  way  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  pra3ring,  on  the  part  of 
our  forefathers,  and  they  come  to  us  charged  with  a  spiritual  life 
which  is  indeed  sometimes  characterized  by  simplicity,  but  often  full 
of  power,  and  almost  always  able  to  touch  the  heart.  These  legends 
therefore  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Church  just  in  the  same  way 
as  legendary  lays  and  ballads  belong  to  the  history  of  nations.  It 
would  be  something  like  vandalism  to  banish  them  altogether  from 
the  book  of  public  prayer,  even  as  it  would  be  vandalism  to  break 
painted  windows  of  cathedrals  or  tear  the  canvases  of  early  mas- 
ters, on  the  ground  that  the  representations.  .  .  ." 

Some  fifty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
decree  Divino  Afflatu;  and  this  is  an  entirely  new  addition  to  the 
work,  not  to  be  found  in  the  latest  French  edition  from  which  the 
bulk  of  the  work  has  been  translated.  Mr.  Baylay  has  moreover 
made  swne  additions  in  notes  which  increase  the  value  of  the  Eng- 
lish version  above  that  of  the  original.  It  may  therefore  justly  be 
said  that  the  History  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  as  we  have  it  here,  is 
the  latest  and  most  exhaustively  accurate  statement  concerning  this 
section  of  liturgical  worship  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
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THE  DTIEB  LIFE  AVD  THE  TAO-TEH-Enra.  B7  O.H.A.  Bjerregaard, 
Librarian,  SewTork  Pnblio  Library.  The  Theosophioal  Publishing  Oo., 
Sew  Tork,  Pp.  226. 

The  Tao-Teh-King,  "the  Classic  of  Reason  and  Virtue",  is 
the  work  of  Lao-Tsze,  one  of  ancient  China's  most  justly  famed  and 
influential  philosophers.  Not  without  mystery  is  this  sage's  name, 
for  the  Chinese  characters  which  compose  it  may  mean  "  the  Old 
Son  ",  or  •'  the  Old  Philosopher  ",  and  even  "  the  Old  Boy  " ;  the 
reason  of  this  designation  being  given  in  the  legend  which  declares 
that  Ti-Urhy  his  other  name,  was  "  born  old  ",  with  silvery  locks 
indeed.  According  to  his  biographer  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  Lao  first  saw 
the  light  in  a  hamlet  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Kweiteh,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  probably  about 
604  B.  C,  so  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  other  great  Celestial 
sage,  Khung'tsze  (Confucius).  Not  much  is  known  of  his  life,  save 
that  he  was  for  a  time  historiographer  and  a  royal  librarian  at  the 
Court  of  Ch'u.  Lao-tsze  cultivated  the  Tao  and  virtue,  his  chief 
aim  in  his  studies  being  how  to  keep  himself  concealed  and  imknown. 
He  resided  at  the  capital  of  Ch'u ;  but  after  a  long  time,  seeing  the 
decay  of  the  dynasty,  he  left  it  and  went  away  to  the  Gate,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  of  Han-kii.  Yin  Hsi,  the  warden  of  the  Gate, 
said  to  him :  "  You  are  about  to  withdraw  yourself  out  of  sight :  I 
pray  you  to  compose  for  me  a  book  (before  you  go).  On  this  Lao- 
tsze  made  a  writing  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  Tao  and  virtue, 
in  two  sections  containing  more  than  5,000  characters.  He  then 
went  away  and  it  is  not  known  when  he  died."  Could  Yin  Hsi,  the 
warden  at  the  Gate,  or  Ch'ien,  the  biographer,  have  had  a  premoni- 
tion of  the  perplexities  into  which  Sinologists  of  our  day  were  to  be 
cast  by  that  simple  word  Tao?  Tao-Teh-King  is  the  title  of  the 
writing  in  which  Lao  sets  forth  his  views  on  the  Tao.  But  as  to 
what  Tao  may  mean,  scholars  are  sorely  puzzled.  Some  translate  it 
"virtue",  others  "reason",  others  "the  word"  (logos),  others 
"  nature  ".  Chalmers,  in  his  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity 
and  Morality  of  the  "  Old  Philosopher  ",  says  that  no  English  word 
is  its  exact  equivalent.  Douglass,  in  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  pre- 
fers the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Confucius,  "  the  way  ",  that  is, 
fUeMoc.  This  also  is  the  meaning  given  it  by  M.  Stanislaus  Julien, 
who  first  brought  the  treatise  of  Lao  to  the  modem  world  in  his 
translation,  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu  (Paris,  1842).  Never- 
theless Professor  Douglass  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  Tao  is  more  than 
the  way.  It  is  the  way  and  the  way-goer.  It  is  an  eternal  road; 
along  it  all  beings  and  things  walk ;  but  no  being  made  it,  for  it  is 
being  itself;  it  is  everything,  and  nothing,  and  the  cause  and  effect 
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of  all.  All  things  originate  from  Tao,  and  conform  to  Tao,  and 
to  Tao  at  last  they  return."  Whilst  some  find  in  the  treatise  expres- 
sions which  may  indicate  Lao's  recognition  of  the  Creator,  its  burden 
and  trend  seem  to  be  purely  pantheistic  It  contains  passages,  how- 
ever, in  which,  if  we  did  not  know  the  ubiquitous  tendency  of  the 
philosophical  mind  unenlightened  by  faith  to  lapse  into  pantheism, 
we  might  find  the  origin  of  modem  Hegelianism.  For  instance: 
'*  The  Tao  (§1)  is  the  unnamable,  and  is  the  origin  of  heaven  and 
earth.  As  that  which  can  be  named,  it  is  the  mother  of  all  things. 
These  two  are  essentially  one.  Being  and  not-being  are  bom  from 
each  other  (§  2).  The  Tao  is  empty  but  inexhaustible  (§4),  is 
pure,  is  profound,  and  was  before  the  Gods.  It  is  invisible,  not  the 
object  of  perception,  it  returns  into  not-being  (§§14,  40).  It  is 
vague,  confused  and  obscure  (§§  21,  25).  It  is  little  and  strong, 
universally  present,  and  all  beings  return  into  it  (§  32).  It  is  with- 
out desires,  great  (§34).  All  things  are  bom  of  being;  being  is 
bora  of  not-being  (§  40)."  (Clark's  Ten  Great  Religions,  p.  54.) 
What  is  all  this  but  Hegel's:  Sein  und  Nichtsein  sind  Dasselbef 
Such,  then,  is  the  speculative  side  of  Lao's  philosophy.  His  ulti- 
mate explanation  of  the  universe  is  a  reduction  of  the  totality  of 
things,  the  self  included,  to  an  all-absorbing  one.  It  is  Indian 
Brahmanism,  with  which  it  was  contemporary.  It  is  Spinozism  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  Hegelianism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pan- 
theism can,  of  course,  give  no  consistent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
conduct.  If  man  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  great  All  into  which 
it  is  his  destiny  to  be  reabsorbed,  he  has  no  f  reedcHU.  All  his  con- 
duct is  necessitated  by  the  fatal  evolution  of  Being;  good  and  bad, 
virtue  and  vice  are  equally  inevitable  conditions  of  his  activity. 
Still,  Lao-Tsze,  as  every  other  pantheist,  was  a  man  and  as  such  had 
either  to  think  out  or  accept  on  authority  a  theory  of  conduct.  He 
chose  to  do  the  former,  and  the  result  was  the  familiar  pantheistic 
ethic, — absolute  quietism,  and  resignation.  "  As  being  is  the  source 
of  not-being  (§  40),  by  identif3ring  oneself  with  being  one  attains  to 
all  that  is  not-being,  i.  e.,  to  sdl  that  exists.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
aiming  at  acquiring  knowledge,  the  wise  man  avoids  it;  instead  of 
acting,  he  refuses  to  act.  He  '  feeds  his  mind  with  a  wise  passive- 
ness '  ( §  16) .  '  Not  to  act  is  the  source  of  all  power,'  is  a  thesis  c(m- 
tinually  present  to  the  mind  of  Lao  (§§3,  23,  38,  43,  48,  63).  The 
wise  man  is  like  water  (§§8,  78),  which  seems  weak  and  is  strong; 
which  yields,  seeks  the  lowest  place ;  which  seems  the  softest  thing, 
and  breaks  the  hardest  thing.  To  be  wise  one  must  renounce  wis- 
dom; to  be  good  one  must  renounce  justice  and  humanity;  to  be 
learned  one  must  renounce  knowledge  (§§  19,  20,  45),  and  must 
have  no  desires  (§§  8,  22),  must  detach  oneself  frcHn  all  things 
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(§20)  and  be  like  a  new-bom  babe.  From  everjrthing  proceeds  its 
opposite — the  easy  from  the  difficulty  the  difficult  irom  the  easy,  the 
long  iiom  the  short,  the  high  from  the  lowy  ignorance  from  knowl- 
edge, knowledge  from  ignorance,  the  first  from  the  last,  the  last  from 
the  first  These  antagonisms  are  mutually  related  by  the  hidden 
principle  of  the  Tao  (§§  2,  27) .  Nothing  is  independent  or  capable 
of  existing  save  through  its  opposite.  The  good  man  and  bad  man 
are  equally  necessary  to  each  other  (§27).  To  desire  aright  is  not 
to  desire  (§64).  The  saint  can  do  great  things  because  he  does 
not  attempt  to  do  them  (§63).  The  unwarlike  man  conquers.  He 
who  submits  to  others  controls  them.  By  this  negation  of  all  things 
we  come  into  possessicm  of  all  things  (§68).  Not  to  act  is,  there- 
fore, the  secret  of  all  power  (§§3,  23,  38,  43,  48,  63)."  (Clark, 
ib.) 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  pantheism  in  metaphysics  and  a  mystical 
quietism  in  ethics  siun  up  the  philosophy  of  Lao-Tsze — ^his  wisdom 
as  a  thinker  and  his  counsel  as  a  teacher.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to 
the  venerable  philosopher  to  mention  that  so  eminent  a  Sinologist  as 
M.  de  Harlez  finds  it  possible  to  give  the  Tao-Teh-King,  the  work 
in  which  Lao-Tsze's  teaching  is  set  forth,  a  theistic  interpretation. 
By  Tao,  he  claims,  is  meant  the  One,  Absolute,  Eternal  Being ;  that 
is,  God;  and  though  Lao-Tsze  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  things — whether  they  proceed  from  Tao  by  emanation  or 
by  creation — ^in  any  case  by  emanation  is  meant  **  a  production  which 
places  contingent  beings  entirely  outside  the  divine  substance  ".  The 
ethics,  likewise,  receive  a  kindly  interpretation  under  the  comment 
of  the  learned  Louvain  professor. 

If  we  accept  this  latter  interpretation  of  Lao-Tsze's  philosophy, 
his  teachings  on  the  Inner  Life  have  that  universal  value  which  at- 
taches to  the  best  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  sages  in  whom  the  religious  instinct  discerns  not  only  the 
"  testimonium  animae  humanae  naturaliter  Christianae  ",  but  a  pro- 
vidential vocation  to  guide  their  contemporaries  by  the  path  of 
reason  and  virtue  to  God.  From  this  point  of  view,  one  finds  things 
c<»nmendable  in  Mr.  Bjerregaard's  work  on  the  Tao-Teh-King.  The 
book  is  not  a  commentary.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  "  talks  "  in  which 
the  leading  thoughts  and  general  spirit  of  the  Chinese  classic  are 
utilized  in  the  interest  of  "  the  inner  life  " ;  that  is,  a  rational  "  spir- 
itual*' existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  reviewer  finds  "  some  things  com- 
mendable ",  he  finds  many  more,  from  the  standpoint  both  of  phil- 
osophy and  faith,  condenmable.  It  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
useless  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  these  points  of 
disagreement.    An  illustration,  however,  of  the  author's  style  and 
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the  character  of  his.  thought  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
more  or  less  typical  paragraph.  "  Asceticism  is  rampant  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mysticism,  but  a  mystic  or  a  theosoph  is  not  necessarily  as- 
cetic. Buddha  found  that  the  ascetic  method  was  a  miserable  failure^ 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  the  freedom  and  knowledge  he  sought. 
Jesus  may  in  His  youth  have  lived  among  Essenes  and  Therapeutae 
and  applied  the  ascetic  method,  we  do  not  know.  But  this  is  cer- 
tain in  the  Gospels  He  is  no  ascetic,  and  is  blamed  by  His  enemies 
therefore.  Here  are  two  mystics,  two  who  lived  the  Inner  Life,  and 
whose  likeness  none  of  us  have  reached.  Neither  of  them  teach 
asceticism.  They  teach  self -conquests ;  they  preach  overcoming; 
they  give  examples  upon  living  not  swayed  or  dominated  by  pas- 
sions— all  of  which  we  must  learn,  and  learn  to  practise.  They 
teach  especially  against  making  bad  Karma ;  against  fatal  entangle- 
ments; and  they  advocate  the  simplicity  of  the  lilies  and  children. 
Though  Buddha  and  Jesus  denied  asceticism,  both  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  however,  have  upheld  asceticism  in  its  worst  forms. 
Such  master  Mystics  and  Inner  Life  men  as  Buddha  and  Jesus  are 
not  denying  the  cosmic  energy  there  is  in  life,  both  objectively  and 
subjectively.  On  the  contrary  they  work  in  harmony  with  that  cos- 
mic energy,  and  it  is  for  us  to  learn  to  do  likewise.  Most  people 
must,  however,  overcome  much  and  fight  many  battles  against  them- 
selves before  they  are  ready  for  that  simplicity  which  these  two 
represent,  or  even  before  they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  these  two  as 
types  of  the  Inner  Life.  Buddha  and  Jesus  deny  the  irrational  work- 
ings of  that  energy  when  it  appears  in  our  human  frame,  when  it 
flames  like  fire  broken  loose,  or  like  a  raging  tempest,  or  as  a  subtle 
poison  in  envy  and  hatred.  Cosmic  energy  can  be  a  savor  of  life 
and  a  savor  of  death ;  it  is  a  savor  of  life  to  the  strong,  to  him  who 
is  not  working  for  self ;  it  is  a  savor  of  death  to  him  who  lives  only 
for  self,  and  to  him  and  all  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  cos- 
mic energy." 

No  conunent  need  be  made  on  this  passage.  It  suggests  at  least 
the  hopeless  confusion  of  the  author's  thought — confusion  that  is 
inextricably  interwoven  within  the  whole  fabric  of  his  work.  Sapienti 
sat. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  aware  of  no  better — ^more  just  and  discrimi- 
nating—estimate of  the  theosophical  standpoint,  from  which  Mr. 
Bjerregaard's  speculations  are  made,  than  that  simuned-up  by  Fr. 
de  Grandmaison  in  his  short  but  scholarly  essay  included  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Fr.  Martindale's  series  of  lectures  on  The  History  of  Re- 
ligions: "  Theosophy  witnesses  to  some  of  the  profoundest  in- 
stincts, and  the  highest  aspirations  of  Godward-bound  humanity, 
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and  expresses  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  truths  revealed  in  or 
governing  it.  The  omnipresence  of  the  divine  j  the  lofty  destiny  of 
the  soul;  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man;  the  character-forming 
potency  of  thought ;  the  constant  perception  of  spiritual  reality ;  the 
resolute  effort  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  and  the  letter, — all 
that  is  noble  and  should  prove  ennobling.  Also  the  determination 
to  detect  God's  spirit  acting  everjrwhere;  to  hear  the  divine  call  in 
the  stanmiered  words  of  the  himiblest  of  the  prophets;  to  admire 
the  beauties  even  of  the  least  fair  of  the  world's  religions, — that  too 
seeks  our  sympathy.  Yet  we  cannot  but  observe— even  as  recorders 
of  historically-known  phenomena,  constantly  and  ubiquitously  recur- 
rent— that  these  high  and  precious  forms  are  kept  stretched  on  the 
rack  of  an  impossible  philosophy,  are  muffled  beneath  the  most 
grotesque  display  of  pseudo-erudition,  are  in  danger  of  complete  dis- 
solution in  an  air  of  treacherous  sentimentalism.  We  are,  of  course, 
open  to  the  taimt  of  being  Westerns ;  our  minds  are  gross ;  we  lack 
the  vital  intuition ;  we  reject  the  supreme  Authority  of  the  Masters. 
Well,  to  a  Western  consciousness  there  cannot  but  here  reveal  itself 
an  impossible  metaphysic ;  a  psychology  unverified ;  a  fairy-tale  cos- 
mology ;  an  unstable  ethic,  with  its  sanctions  nullified,  its  categories 
ill-defined.  We  see  a  law  of  Karma  in  manifold-wise,  self -contra- 
dictory, stultifying  effort;  a  theology  that  'depersonalizes*  God 
without  rendering  Him  the  more  sublime;  which  drags  Him  down 
to  matter  without  making  Him  more  lovable ;  that  exalts  man  to  the 
divine  in  despite  of  all  his  conscience  tells  him  of  his  low  estate. 
We  see  the  effort  to  retain,  yet  rationalize,  the  notion  of  that  Divine 
Union  which  Christianity  promises,  asserting  it  a  mystery.  Finally, 
we  see  a  chaotic  mass  of  *  evidence  *,  unsifted,  unevaluated,  unor- 
ganized by  a  too  slipshod  thought  and  an  uneducated  judgment,  ren- 
dering history  unintelligible,  and  in  it  the  figure  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth as  tragic  as  absurd.  In  the  leaders  of  this  movement  we  see 
splendid  energies,  outstanding  talents,  warmth  of  sympathy  passion- 
ate in  its  tenderness  as  in  its  indignations,  and  at  times  a  genuine 
touch  of  mystical  thought  and  expression.  Yet  we  must  say  of  them 
too  what  Reville  says  of  those  third-century  reformers  with  whom 
they  are  so  glad  to  be  linked :  *  Why  must  it  be  that  at  the  very 
moment  they  seem  about  to  carry  us  to  the  sublimities  of  the  ideal 
religion — they  fail  us?  '  Like  their  *  Master ',  Orpheus,  victus  animi, 
they  look  back,  and  the  vision  fades  and  the  voice  stanuners;  per- 
force we  turn — to  whom  else  should  we  go? — to  Him  who  has  the 
words  of  eternal  life." 
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THE  LlVnra  flame  of  love.  B7  St.  Jolm  of  the  Orosi.  Tranalated 
by  DaTid  Lewii.  With  an  Essay  by  Oardinal  Wiseman,  and  Additions 
and  an  Litrodnotion  by  Benedict  Zimmennan,  O.O.D.,  Kew  Yoric; 
Beniiger  Bros.    Pp.  17^817. 

Though  the  present  work  treats  of  the  same  general  theme  as  does 
the  one  reviewed  immediately  above — ^that  is,  "  the  inner  life  " — we 
would  no  more  think  of  conjoining  the  two  \mder  one  survey  than 
we  would  of  imitating  the  jaunty  levity,  not  to  say  vulgar  blas- 
phemy, of  the  preceding  author  by  coupling  the  name  of  man's  Di- 
vine Redeemer  with  that  of  the  Buddha  of  India.  Let  the  two  books 
stand  apart  if  only  to  emphasize  their  mutual  contrasts. 

Passing  frwn  the  preceding  author's  vague  and  ill-digested  specu- 
lations on  the  Too,  to  the  luminous  and  orderly  exposition  of  the 
inner  life  by  the  great  Spanish  saint  and  mystic,  is  like  coming  forth 
from  a  tangled  and  mist-covered  thicket  into  a  sun-lit  Eden.  The 
thicket  is  not  without  an  occasional  flower  or  even  a  wholesome  fruit 
The  fog,  too,  breaks  up  here  and  there  at  times  and  lets  in  some 
fitful  scintillations.  But  on  the  whole  chaos  prevails  over  order,  and 
twilight,  if  not  darkness,  enshrouds  the  landscape.  Contrariwise, 
in  the  thought  of  Saint  John  there  are  everywhere  order,  definite- 
ness,  beauty;  and,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  abundant  light. 
But  let  us  not  farther  press  these  odious  comparisons. 

The  Living  Flame  of  Love,  which  gives  the  title  to  the  hoclk^  is 
the  first  line  of  a  short  poem  composed  by  Saint  John  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Toledo  (1572-1577).  Subsequently  he  was  induced 
to  write  an  interpretation  of  the  canticle,  which  interpretation  de- 
veloped into  what  may  be  called  a  mystical  theology  of  the  highest 
stages  of  the  contemplative  life,  and  of  the  soul's  most  intimate 
union  with  God.  This  synthesis  of  mystical  science  and  experi- 
ence (for  it  is  both),  together  with  the  author's  letters,  poems,  in- 
structions, and  maxims,  piake  up  the  contents  of  the  volume  before 
us.  The  work  is  in  the  first  place  a  science,  not  indeed  a  natural 
science,  or  a  science  of  natural  phenomena;  but  a  supernatural  sci- 
ence, a  science  of  phenomena  that  are  not  the  less,  nay  all  the  more, 
real,  by  reason  of  the  very  fact  that  they  are  supernatural.  The 
phenomena,  moreover,  are  empirical, — experienced  not  indeed  by 
every  human  mind,  but  by  those  only  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
ascend  Mount  Carmel  and  to  pass  through  the  Dark  Night  of  the 
SouL^  Phenomena  of  the  intensest  vitality,  evoked  immediately  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  by  the  living  Author  of  its  life ;  but 
evoked  only  in  those  souls  who  have  abandoned  all  sensuous  cwn- 

'^  Titles  of  the  author's  preceding  works. 
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fort,  all  striving  after  things  temporal,  in  a  word,  all  self-seeking, 
and  have  literally  and  perfectly  fulfilled  the  primal  law  of  loving 
God  with  the  whole  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength. 

We  are  tempted  here  to  write  down  the  four  stanzas  in  which  this 
science  of  the  soul's  highest  and  deepest  activity  has  been  sym- 
bolically summed  up  by  its  most . consummate  master;  but  by  them- 
selves, apart  from  the  profound,  subtle,  delicate  treatment  given  to 
them  by  the  author,  and  embodied  here  in  the  book,  the  verses  might 
seem  to  the  uninformed,  empty,  emotional  platitudes.  In  reality, 
indeed,  they  are  just  the  opposite  of  this,  though  the  fact  can  be 
realized  only  by  reading  the  lines  together  with  the  commentary. 

We  have  called  the  work  not  only  a  science,  a  reasoned  explana- 
tion of  real,  though  purely  spiritual,  activity,  but  also  an  experi- 
ence, a  saintly  soul's  revelation  of  its  own  experience  in  its  intimate 
converse  with  its  Creator.  And  never  did  a  master  of  empirical  sci- 
ence come  better  prepared  to  his  task  of  analyzing,  classifying,  ex- 
plaining, reducing  to  principles  and  laws  the  subject-matter  of  his 
study.  From  a  merely  natural  point  of  view  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross  was  a  man  singularly  endowed  with  personal  gifts.  With  a 
most  subtle,  penetrating  intellect  and  robust  power  of  sustained 
reasoning,  he  combined  a  brilliant  creative,  yet  thoroughly  disci- 
plined, imagination.  An  acute  psychologist,  a  broad  and  deep-seeing 
philosopher,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet  of  delicately  refined 
sensibility.  His  intellect  had  been  sharpened  and  deepened  by  a 
thorough  mastery  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.  There 
are  a  definiteness  and  an  accuracy  in  his  writings  which  convince 
you  that  he  has  seen  through  and  through  his  subject.  In  his  high- 
est flights  of  feeling  you  can  follow  his  intelligence  guiding  his 
course  and  restraining  its  movement.  **  Not  only  does  he  at  all  times 
exhibit  proof  of  his  mental  cultivation  by  those  processes  which 
formed  every  great  mind  in  those  days,  and  the  gradual  decline  of 
which,  in  later  times,  has  led  proportionably  to  looseness  of  reason- 
ing and  diminution  of  thinking  power,  but  St.  John  throughout  ex- 
hibits tokens  of  a  personal  culture  of  his  own  mental  powers  and 
many  graceful  gifts."  On  the  other  hand,  "  his  mind  is  eminently 
poetical,  imaginative,  tender,  and  gentle.  Whatever  mystical  theol- 
ogy may  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated,  to  St  John  it  wa« 
clearly  a  bright  and  well-loved  pursuit ;  it  was  a  work  of  the  heart 
more  than  of  the  head;  its  place  was  rather  in  the  affections  than 
among  the  intellectual  powers.  Hence,  with  every  rigor  of  logical 
precision  and  an  unbending  exactness  in  his  reasonings,  there  are 
blended  a  buoyancy  of  feeling,  a  richness  of  varied  illustration,  and 
often  a  sweet  and  elegant  fancy  plapng  with  grave  subjects,  so  as 
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to  render  them  attractive,  which  show  a  mind  unfettered  by  mere 
formal  methods,  but  easy  in  its  movements  and  free  in  its  flights. 
Indeed,  often  a  point  which  is  obscure  and  abstruse,  when  barely 
treated,  receives  from  a  lively  illustration  a  clearness  and  almost 
brilliancy  quite  unexpected." 

Then,  too,  his  mastery  of  the  Sacred  Writings  is  truly  wonderful, 
— wonderful  for  its  range  and  depth,  but  no  less  so  for  the  fresh- 
ness as  well  as  aptness  of  its  applications. 

And  yet  with  all  these  mental  equipments,  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
led  a  comparatively  active  life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  one 
taking  up  his  writings  or  dipping  into  them  here  and  there,  might 
think  that  they  were  written  by  a  dreamy  ascetic.  Yet  it  was,  as 
Wiseman  says,  quite  the  contrary.  "  Twin-saint,  it  may  be  said,  to 
St.  Teresa — sharer  in  her  labors  and  in  her  sufferings,  St.  John  ot 
the  Cross,  actively  and  unflinchingly  pursued  their  joint  object,  that 
of  reforming  and  restoring  to  its  primitive  purity  and  observance  the 
religious  Order  of  Carmelites,  and  founding,  throughout  Spain,  a 
severer  branch,  known  as  discalced,  or  barefooted  Carmelites;  or, 
more  briefly,  as  Teresians.  We  do  not  possess  any  autobiography 
of  St.  John,  as  we  do  of  St.  Teresa,  or  the  more  active  portion  and 
character  of  his  life  would  be  at  once  apparent.  Moreover,  only 
very  few  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved — ^not  twenty,  in  fact — or 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  had  sufficient  evidence  of  his  busy  and 
active  life.  But,  even  as  it  is,  proofs  glance  out  from  his  epistles 
of  this  important  element  in  his  composition." 

What  we  have  thus  far  said  may  suffice  to  suggest  the  general 
character  and  value  of  St.  John's  writings.  Whilst  the  volume  be- 
fore us  treats  of  experiences  which  only  the  favored,  and  those  the 
heroic,  souls,  enjoy,  it  discloses  no  less  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
the  favored  might  be  larger  were  there  to  be  found  directors  experi- 
enced in  guiding  souls  that  are  eager  for  the  unitive  life.  In  this 
connexion  the  clergy  will  find  in  this  book  some  chapters  of  espe- 
cially practical  significance  and  value. 

Regarding  the  translation,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  though  it  is  but 
just,  to  say  that  the  work  is  in  this  respect  a  classic.  As  Cardinal 
Wiseman  said  of  it  when  it  first  appeared,  it  is  "  so  simple,  so  clear 
and  so  thoroughly  idiomatic  .  .  .  that  the  reader  will  never  have  to 
read  a  sentence  twice  from  an  obscurity  of  language,  however  ab- 
struse the  subject  may  be.  Indeed,  he  will  almost  find  a  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  work  is  a  translation  and  has  not  been  written 
originally  as  he  reads  it  in  his  own  tongue."  The  present  edition, 
moreover,  owes  not  a  little  to  Fr.  Zimmerman's  introduction  and 
editorial  additions. 
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OHABAOTERISTIOS  FBOH  THE  W0BE8  OF  ST.  ALFHOKSUS.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  the  Bey.  OomeliTiB  J.  Warren,  O.SS.S.  Beaton, 
Haaa.:  Miaaion  Ohnroh  Freaa.     191S.    Fp.  297. 

It  is  said  of  the  Saints  that  they  were  men  of  few  actions  and  of 
few  devotions;  but  that  they  threw  immense  effort  into  their  least 
actions  and  immense  love  into  their  ordinary  devotions.  Their 
power,  as  Father  Faber  puts  it,  was  love;  their  touchstone,  pure  in- 
tention. 

Looking  over  the  life  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  it  would  seem 
that  an  immense  number  of  actions,  and  that  in  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions, such  as  might  have  made  half  a  dozen  men  famous,  were 
crowded  into  his  life.  True,  it  was  a  life  that  stretched  over  more 
than  ninety  years,  and  the  record  of  a  vow  made  by  him  never  to 
waste  a  moment  of  time  throws  additional  light  upon  his  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  labor.  From  the  time  he  received  tonsure  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  until  his  serious  illness  when,  under  the  inspiring 
suggestion  of  the  devout  Maria  Coelestis  Costarosa,  he  inaugurated 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  we  know  little  more  of  his 
daily  activity  than  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  life  of  a  cleric 
eager  to  assist  priests  in  their  daily  missionary  work  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  But  soon  after  Benedict  XIV  had  put  the  seal  of  the 
Church's  special  approbation  upon  the  Order,  we  find  the  Saint,  so 
to  speak,  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  Italy,  as  though  he  were  able 
to  multiply  himself  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out  and  of  filling 
the  needs  of  souls  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life.  Teacher,  preacher, 
writer,  director  of  souls  and  organizer,  he  inspired  other  nobly 
gifted  souls  with  his  own  zeal.  When  close  on  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  took  up  the  burden  of  a  responsible  episcopate,  and  found  vent 
for  his  inspiring  energies  in  a  thousand  schemes  of  reform  well  con- 
ducted to  fruitful  results.  For  fifteen  years  he  carried  on  the  labor- 
ious work  of  a  bishop,  until  continuous  suffering  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  fulfil  the  task  of  a  sovereign  shepherd  of  souls.  But  his 
life  at  Nocera  now  opened  to  him  a  new  field  of  activity  in  which  he 
held  sickness  to  be  no  impediment  to  efficiency.  The  mind's  ex- 
perience, ripened  by  age  as  well  as  by  long  active  toil,  he  gathered 
into  systematic  form,  not  merely  to  counteract  the  modernism  of 
his  day — and  his  work  gave  the  deathblow  to  Fabronianism — ^but 
also  to  guide  future  generations  of  priests  and  religious  in  the  path 
of  perfection  and  apostolic  labor. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  it  should  be  said  that  the  multiform  labors  of 
the  Saint  may  yet  be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  a  single  act  into 
which  he  threw  immense  love,  and  which  appeared  in  a  variety  of 
results,  even  as  the  manifold  fruits  of  the  field  are  the  outcome  of 
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the  diligent  laborer's  single  act  of  sowing  under  the  blessing  of 
heaven's  dew  and  sunshine. 

It  may  seem  a  bng  digression  to  say  so  much  of  the  Saint  without 
mentioning  the  contents  of  Father  Warren's  book.  Yet  the  bo<^  is 
but  a  reflection  and  thus  a  characterization  of  the  Saint  as  we  have 
just  pictured  him  in  brief.  The  axnpiler  groups  his  selections,  all 
taken  from  the  ascetical  works  of  the  Saint,  under  eight  heads: 
Bethlehem,  Calvary,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Prayer, 
the  Priesthood,  the  Religious  State,  and  the  Love  of  Christ. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  quality  of  these  writings  which 
is  not  expressed  or  implied  in  the  general  approbation  given  by  suc- 
cessive Pontiffs,  from  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Pius  VII  in  his 
Bull  of  Beatification,  to  the  letter  of  approbation  which  our  present 
Pontiff,  Pius  X,  issued  almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to 
St.  Peter's  throne.  The  Holy  Father  then  wrote  of  St.  Alphonsus 
that  he  was  "  a  very  holy  and  eminent  teacher  and  a  most  reliable 
source  of  theological  opinions." 

Father  Warren  has  made  his  selections  so  judiciously  that  they 
may  serve  for  short  spiritual  reading,  rather  than  for  reading  by 
way  of  spiritual  "dipping"  for  a  devout  thought.  The  well- 
printed  volume  is  issued  from  the  Mission  Church  Press,  Boston, 
and  contains  some  beautiful  illustrations  in  harmony  with  the  chief 
topics  of  the  "  characteristics  ". 

TEE  WESTMIHSTEB  ETHEAL.  The  Only  Oolleddon  authorised  by  the 
Eieraiohy  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Hnsic  edited  by  Richard  S. 
Terry.  Londoni  S.  dc  T.  Washbonme.  (Eew  Tork,  Bensiger  Brothers). 
1912.    Pp.  zvi-416. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  serious  and  careful  attempt  to  pro- 
vide English-speaking  Catholics  with  a  worthy  hymnal  for  extra- 
liturgical  services,  while  provision  is  also  made  for  Benediction  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  and  for  processional  singing,  by  the 
inclusion  of  thirteen  Latin  hymns.  It  is  furnished  with  very  ser- 
viceable indexes:  of  Meters,  Authors,  Composers  and  Sources  of 
Melodies,  Original  First  Line  of  Translated  Hymns  (95  Latin,  2 
French,  3  German,  10  Italian),  as  well  as  general  indexes  of  the 
English  and  Latin  hynms. 

The  musical  editor  has  evidently  spent  much  fruitful  labor  on  the 
work,  both  in  the  editing  of  older  hynms  and  in  the  contributions  of 
new  settings  composed  by  himself.  In  his  Preface  (in  which  he  dis- 
cusses some  Interesting  features  of  Catholic  religious  song)  he  re- 
marks that  "  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  tunes,  like  the 
hynms,  should  be  by  Catholic  authors,  or  from  Catholic  sources." 
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The  texts,  also,  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  great  care — al- 
though one  might  wish  to  see  more  hymns  by  Catholic  Americans 
(the  reviewer  recognizes  only  one)  included  in  the  ample  limits  of 
a  book  intended — not  solely  for  the  British  Isles,  but  for  "  English- 
speaking  Catholics".  We  especially  desiderate  Father  Walworth's 
popular  and  highly  meritorious  "  Holy  God,  we  praise  Thy  name  ". 
Dom  Ould  made  room  for  it  in  his  excellent  Book  of  Hymns  (Edin- 
burgh, 1910).  While  the  selections  are  good,  the  editorial  file  might 
nevertheless  have  been  used  with  much  profit,  even  on  the  work  of 
able,  not  to  say  eminent,  composers  of  hymn-texts.  A  few  illustra- 
tions may  be  given  here. 

Hynm  6  rhymes  "mom"  with  "dawn"  in  a  refrain  which  occurs 
seven  times;  and  while  one  naturally  hesitates  to  use  the  file  on  a 
poem  by  Father  Caswall,  its  use  seems  rather  desirable  here. 

In  Hymn  7,  which  is  in  trochaic  verse,  the  third  line  of  the  sec- 
ond stanza  prefixes  a  syllable  ("  What  may  the  gladsome  tidings 
be")  which  a  congregation  will  provide  for  in  the  musical  setting 
(in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  its  accommodation)  in  various 
ways,  and  thus  bring  about  that  confusion  in  musical  settings  which 
the  editor  laments  in  his  Preface. 

In  the  popular  Hymn  84,  the  second  stanza  departs  from  the  met- 
rical type  found  in  the  other  six  stanzas,  and  in  the  effort  to  fit  the 
rhjrthm  to  the  musical  setting,  the  congregation  may  be  depended 
on  to  pronounce  "  fire  "  as  "  fi-er  "  and  "  desire  "  as  "  desi-er  ". 
Why  should  the  file  not  be  used  here?  Or  why  (since  there  are  six 
stanzas)  could  not  the  second  be  omitted? 

Hynm  28  is  an  English  translation  (Caswall's)  of  the  Stabat 
Mater.  The  first  stanza  repeats  the  rhjrthm  of  the  Latin  original, 
but  the  remaining  stanzas  (with  the  exception  of  two  lines  in  the 
fourth  stanza)  have  no  feminine  rhymes.  Musically,  this  version  is 
highly  inept,  and  is  especially  needless,  inasmuch  as  there  are  Cath- 
olic renderings  in  English  which  observe  scrupulously  a  rhythmic 
similarity  with  the  Latin. 

No.  33  is  Caswairs  tr.  of  "  O  Deus  Ego  Amo  Te  " : 

My  God,  I  love  Thcc,  not  because 

I  hope  for  Heav'n  thereby: 
Nor  because  they,  who  love  Thee  not 

Must  bum  eternally. 

In  the  third  line,  the  first  beat  of  the  measure  (of  the  musical  set- 
ting) falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  "  because " — "  But  BE-cause 
.  .  .  ." — and  can  not  fail  to  produce  an  unpleasant  effect.  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem  very  properly  changes  the  line,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  metrical  difficulty. 
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No.  139  is  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "  Full  in  the  panting  heart  of 
Rome  ",  and  an  editor  might  well  pause  before  venturing  to  amend 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  music  calls  for  the  strong  beat  of  the  measure 
on  the  word  "  in  "  in  the  first  and  the  fourth  line : 

Full  IN  the  panting  heart  of  Rome, 
Beneath  the  Apostle's  crowning  dome, 
From  pilgrims'  lips  that  kits  the  groond, 
Breathes  IN  all  tongues  one  only  soond,  etc. 

The  third  stanza  also  furnishes  an  awkward  line:  "Where  martyrs 
glory,  in  peace,  await ".  The  music  gives  no  indication  of  how  the 
additional  syllable  in  this  line  should  be  treated.  Some  will  place 
the  word  "glory"  wholly  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure  (mak- 
ing of  the  minim  either  two  crotchets  or  a  dotted  crotchet  with 
quaver),  while  others  will  doubtless  transfer  the  second  syllable  of 
"  glory"  to  the  fourth  beat  (making  of  the  minim  two  crotchets). 
The  result  will  of  course  be  confusion  and  the  starting  of  various 
"  uses  ". 

No.  74  is  an  anonymous  translation  of  the  Anima  Christi.  The 
last  two  lines  are : 

Call  me,  and  bid  me  come  to  Thee  on  high, 
When  I  may  praise  Thee  with  Thy  saints  for  aye. 

The  rhyming  of  "  high  "  with  "  aye  "  indicates  a  misapprehension 
of  the  distinction,  indicated  solely  by  the  pronunciation,  between 
"  aye  "  meaning  always  (which  of  course  is  pronounced  as  long  a, 
so  that  it  would  rhyme  with  "hay")  and  "aye"  meaning  yes 
(which  rightly  rhymes  with  "high").  And  the  congregation  will, 
almost  of  necessity  (because  of  the  preceding  word  "high"),  mis- 
pronounce the  "  aye  ".  Withal,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  change  the 
penultimate  line  to  make  it  end  with  "  day ",  for  instance :  "  Call 
me  to  Thee,  and  to  eternal  day  ". 

No.  13  is  a  translation  of  "  A  solis  ortus  cardine  ".  It  furnishes 
an  admirable  example  of  perfect  metrical  correspondence  with  the 
musical  setting.  In  almost  all  cases,  a  little  editorial  ingenuity  ex- 
ercised on  English  versions  of  Latin  hymns  would  remove  the  met- 
rical and  musical  clashes  of  accent  which  needlessly  disfigure  our 
hymns,  or  rather  our  hymn-singing.  Very  often,  translators  are  not 
thinking  of  musical  needs;  and  the  musician,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  consider  himself  competent  to  revise  the  words  of  the  text. 

No.  47  is  a  translation  of  the  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  " :  "  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  Creator,  come  ".  It  is  ascribed  to  Dryden.  "  By  what 
authority?"  On  the  other  hand,  the  authentic  and  sonorous  transla- 
tion by  Dryden :  "  Creator  Spirit  by  Whose  aid  ",  finds  no  place  in 
the  hymnal. 

H.  T.  H. 
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MODEM  FBOaEESS  AHD  ITS  EISTOST.  Addresses  on  Various  Aoa- 
demio  Oooasions.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  H.D.  Hew  Tork:  Fordham 
Uniyeni^  Press.    1912.    Pp.  486. 

Dr.  Walsh's  object  in  this  volume,  as  in  most  of  his  other  books, 
is  to  show  that  the  idea  of  modem  progress,  as  representing  a  great 
advance  in  our  time  over  what  was  accomplished  by  preceding  gen- 
erations, is  entirely  without  justification  in  history.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  the  domain  of  pedagogics  and  in  many  branches  of  what 
is  termed  advanced  and  practical  science,  such  as  surgery,  anes- 
thesia, antisepsis,  dentistry,  but  likewise  in  regard  to  the  social 
problems  which  modem  genius  prides  itself  on  having  solved  in  an 
entirely  original  and  perfect  way.  The  wise  recognition  of  this 
truth,  which  Dr.  Walsh  establishes  from  undoubted  testimony  of 
facts  in  past  history,  would  go  far,  not  only  toward  moderating  our 
popular  vanity,  but  also  toward  stimulating,  as  the  author  points  out, 
true  scholarship  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  values  of  intel- 
lectual life.  *'  Modernism,  as  a  term  expressing  the  feeling  that  we 
are  intellectually  so  far  ahead  of  our  forbears  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
what  they  were  content  to  accept  in  religion  and  philosophy,  is  only 
one  of  the  amiable  self-delusions  that  a  superficial  generation  may 
accept  for  a  time,  but  that  it  will  not  take  seriously  whenever  it 
reviews  the  origin  and  comparative  value  of  its  own  thought  and 
above  all  appreciates  critically  the  real  significance  of  human 
achievement." 

The  particular  themes  Dr.  Walsh  treats  are  problems,  new  and  old> 
in  education;  and  here  our  author  incidentally  brings  out  some  of 
the  unsuspected  causes  of  our  failure  in  popular  education,  the 
fallacy  which  makes  us,  for  example,  confound  facts  with  truths,  or 
success  with  progress.  But  the  chief  subjects  upon  which  Dr. 
Walsh  dwells  as  illustrations  of  the  common  fallacy  of  our  super- 
iority are  drawn,  as  we  would  expect,  from  his  special  field  of  study 
in  the  history  and  science  of  medicine  and  surgery.  "  Dentistry : 
How  Old  the  New,"  "  Prescriptions  Old  and  New,"  "  Mutual  Aid 
versus  the  Struggle  of  Life,"  the  "  Story  of  Post-graduate  Work," 
are  the  titles  of  chapters  which  are  full  of  object-lessons.  These 
in  turn  are  illumined  by  such  secondary  educational  topics  as  "  Pro- 
fessional Life  and  Community  Interests ",  "  Patriotism  Old  and 
New  ",  "  The  Women  of  Two  Republics  ",  etc. 

It  is  not  too  much  praise  to  give  to  the  author  in  his  multiform 
and  consistently  honest  defense  of  the  old  civilization,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  mostly  Catholic  civilization  of  that  period  misnamed  the 
"  Dark  Ages ",  when  we  say  that  he  has  furnished  the  modern 
reader  with  an  antidote  against  the  vapid  conceit  which  is  far  more 
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dangerous  to  the  interests  of  true  education  than  positive  illiteracy 
could  ever  be.  His  The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries,  Educa- 
tion, How  Old  the  New,  The  Popes  and  Science,  and  the  two  vol- 
umes on  the  Makers  of  Medicine,  are  unsurpassed  as  specifics  against 
modem  popular  prejudice  among  the  educate  classes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Dr.  Walsh's  two  volumes  in  the  "  Dolphin  Press  " 
series,  Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science, 

UP  nr  ABDHlTIBLAirD.    By  the  Bev.  Hioheal  Barrett ,  0.  8.  B.    New 
Tork,  Oinoinnatii  Ohicago:  Benziger  Bros.     1912.     Pp.  326. 

In  a  series  of  attractively  presented  scenes  Father  Barrett  sketches 
Catholic  life  in  a  somewhat  isolated  Scotch  parish.  Impressions 
and  memories  gathered  from  the  coimtry  folk  of  the  little  village  of 
Ardmuir,  and  grouped  about  the  parish  priest's  simple  household, 
make  a  connected  narrative  of  unusual  form.  The  writer,  osten- 
sibly the  priest's  brother,  is  something  of  an  invalid,  using  his  en- 
forced retirement  from  active  life  in  the  world,  and  a  moderate  pa- 
trimony, to  watch  over  the  temporal  interests  of  his  clerical  twin 
brother,  whose  natural  disposition  inclines  toward  a  too  prodigal 
charity.  Whilst  managing  the  temporalities  of  the  pastoral  home  he 
finds  leisure  to  indulge  his  own  inclination  for  character  study 
among  the  simple  people  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

The  persons  here  sketched  are  first  of  all  Father  Val,  the  parish 
priest,  around  whom  most  of  the  figures  are  grouped.  There  is  a 
graphic  picture,  however,  of  Fr.  Val's  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McGillivray,  a  type  of  the  rustic  Scotch  pastor,  drawn  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  seen  by  his  own  people.  Next  we  have  "  Mistress 
Spence  '\  the  priest's  housekeeper,  registered  in  the  parish  boc^  as 
Penelope  Spence,  but  better  known  in  the  parlance  of  the  rectory  as 
"  Penny  ".  She  is  up  in  years,  for  she  was  at  one  time  the  nurse 
of  the  two  brothers  in  their  parental  home.  She  carries  her  age  well, 
is  brisk  and  active,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  thoroughly  devoted 
to  her  twin  charges.  Penny's  "  lady-in-waiting  "  is  Elsie,  too  youth- 
ful to  have  made  history  as  yet,  otherwise  ready,  cheerful,  and  dili- 
gent, with  a  genuine  respect  for  her  superior  officer,  "  Mistress 
Spence  ",  and  a  perennial  smile  on  her  face,  which  makes  the  writer 
wonder  what  she  looks  like  on  occasions  when  the  smile  is  out  of 
place — at  her  prayers  or  at  a  funeral,  for  instance.  Then  there  is 
Willy  Paterson,  known  locally  as  "  the  Priest's  Wully  ".  Willy  is 
gardener,  groom  and  general  handy-man.  He  is  married  and  lives 
hard  by  the  chapel  in  a  little  one-story  house,  with  Belle,  his  wife 
— a  spare,  hard-featured  body,  not  attractive  at  first  sight,  but  a 
woman  of  sterling  good  sense,   deep   faith,   and  old-time  thrift 
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"  Dominie  Dick "  is  the  village  school  teacher,  who  rules  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  imparting  the  fear  of  himself  and  of  God  with 
the  birch  rod.  Other  sundry  types  of  the  parish  folk  include  a 
genial  specimen  of  the  "smuggler",  as  the  unlicensed  distiller  of 
whiskey  in  the  mountain  recesses  is  called.  Throughout  the  book 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  adventure,  relieved  by  touches  of  pathos,  and 
conveying  sound  moral  lessons,  all  based  on  a  true  presentation, 
from  actual  life,  of  a  people  who  have  retained  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  with  its  naturally  refining  influences,  amid  seemingly  rude 
surroundings.  The  book  leaves  in  the  reader  a  healthy  feeling  of 
appreciation,  making  him  wish  to  have  more  from  the  same  source. 

MSfOB  OSDBBS.      By  the  Bev.  Louis  Baones,  S.S.,  author  of  "The 
Divine  Offioe."     B.  Herder,  St.  Louis  and  London.     1912.    Pp.  380. 

In  a  former  booklet  the  Abb6  Bacuez  detailed  the  requirements 
of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  as  indicated  by  reception  of  the 
Tonsure.  The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  and 
deals  in  catechetical  form  with  the  meaning,  functions,  and  require- 
ments of  the  four  minor  orders,  viz.,  those  of  ostiary,  lector,  exor- 
cist, and  acoljrte.  It  is  a  manual  of  preparation  for  the  early  steps 
into  the  sanctuary,  convejnng  both  instruction  as  to  the  duties,  and 
admonitions  as  to  the  worthy  reception  of  the  orders.  The  last 
part  contains  the  Rite  of  Ordination  to  the  four  Minor  Orders. 
Every  seminarian  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  this  handsomely 
made  volume. 


Xtterang  Cbat 

DuBUN,  Mklbournb^  and  Ovkrbrook — ^how  small  the  world  is,  after  all*  is 
shown  by  a  paper  printed  in  the  Australian  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Dec.,  1912,  pp.  445-447).  Melbourne,  Dublin,  and  Overbrook  are  associated 
in  most  intimate  contact  by  a  "voice  from  the  grave" — the  voice  of  the 
veteran  editor,  poet,  priest,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Rassell,  S.J.  The  editor  of  the 
Australian  Messenger  is  himself  a  poet  and  priest,  the  Rev.  Michael  Watson, 
S.J.,  and  it  was  his  happy  thought  (apropos  of  Father  RusselPs  death)  to 
reprint  from  the  Irish  Monthly  a  paper  appearing  in  1898,  in  which  Father 
Russell  comments  on  the  fact  that  Gladstone,  in  his  dying  hours,  seemed  to 
show  a  special  preference  for  Father  Russell's  Rondeau,  "  Land !     Land !" : 

My  dying  hour,  how  near  art  thou? 
Or  near  or  far,  my  head  I  bow 

Before  (^od's  ordinance  supreme; 

But,  ah!  how  priceless  then  will  seem 
Each  moment  rashly  squandered  now! 
Teach  me,  for  Thou  canst  teach  me,  how 
These  fleeting  instants  to  endow 
With  worth  that  may  the  past  redeem, 

My  dying  hour !  .  ^ 
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My  barque  that  late  with  baoyant  prow 
The  tunny  waves  did  gladly  plough, 

Now  through  the  sunset's  fading  gleam 

Drifts  dimly  shoreward  in  a  dream. 
I  feel  the  land-breeze  on  my  brow, 
My  dying  hour! 

Father  Russell  notes  that  these  lines  were  printed  in  the  Irish  Monthly  in 
1891,  and  continues :  '*  When  these  lines  some  ten  years  later  came  to  be,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  the  climax  of  '  Idyls  of  Killowen ',  I  brought  the  book 
*  with  the  author's  homage ',  under  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Henry,  the 
able  and  accomplished  translator  of  the  poems  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  a  professor 
in  the  Seminary  of  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  issues  the  important 
Ecclesiastical  Riview,  the  counterpart  of  our  *  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record '. 
In  giving  one's  opinion  in  such  circumstances  one  is  not  bound  to  rigid  ac- 
curacy, and  Dr.  Henry  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  in  writing 
as  follows :  *  I  have  lingered  with  long  enjoyment  over  the  "  Idyls ",  es- 
pecially perhaps  over  the  charming  little  prose  idyl  on  Monotony  and  the 
Lark,  which  could  but  ill  have  been  spared  even  in  a  volume  dedicated  wholly 
to  verse.  I  can  understand  the  sentiment  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
have  repeated  the  lines  "  Land !  Land !"  Pathetic  and  lovely  as  was  Tenny- 
son's "^  Crossing  the  Bar  ",  it  seems  to  me — and  should  seem  to  anyone  on  his 
deathbed — ^wholly  unsatisfactory  because  of  its  great  lack  of  the  sense  of 
moral  accountability  for  the  priceless  worth  of 

"  Each    moment    rashly    squandered    now." 

I  think  "  Land !  Land !"  both  a  poem  and  a  prayer — such  a  rare  achievement 
in  sacred  verse  as  to  delight  the  reader  thoroughly.'"  Father  Russell  ends 
his  article  with  a  reference  to  Melbourne's  river  apropos  of  his  poem,  ''The 
Yarra-Yarra  Unvisited  ". 


Father  Garesch^'s  Your  Neighbor  and  You  is  a  tastefully  printed  volume  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy-odd  pages,  which  contain  a  goodly  portion  of  practical 
wisdom,  such  as  we  would  wish  to  impart  to  our  laymen  and  women  for 
whose  spiritual  welfare  we  have  a  care.  It  fills  a  distinct  place  as  a  manual 
of  spiritual  advice  given  in  small  doses,  attractively  coated,  and  touching  the 
real  needs  of  daily  life.  The  volume  is  an  excellent  gift-book  for  anybody 
out  of  childhood. 


In  these  days  of  enthusiastic  altruism  touching  the  foreign  missions,  Fr. 
Anton  Huonder's  Die  Mission  auf  der  Kernel  und  im  Verein  (B.  Herder) 
offers  a  volume  of  sermons  and  conferences,  meant  chiefly  for  the  clergy, 
which  furnish  exhaustive  material  for  making  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  the 
missionary  work  abroad  alike  practical  and  convincing.  The  addresses  are 
introduced  in  each  case  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  subject  in  form  of  a 
sketch  of  the  discourse. 


The  Loyal  Catholic,  by  Fr.  Cornelius  Warren,  C.SS.R.,  is  a  series  of  seven- 
teen essays  on  topics  of  devotion  and  of  current  interest  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Catholic,  and  who  have  at  heart  the  growth  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth.  The  apparent  diversity  of  its  contents:  Moral  Courage,  the  Euchar- 
sitic  Life  of  Christ,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Socialism,  etc.,  does  not 
take  from  the  volume  a  certain  unity  of  design  and  completeness,  since  the 
aim  of  the  author  throughout  is  to  strengthen  Catholic  consciousness  and  to 
light  up  the  manifold  phases  of  daily  life  in  which  the  Church  offers  help 
and  solace  to  her  needy  children.  The  language  is  terse  and  clear,  and  with- 
out that  vaguely  moralizing  element  frequently  found  in  books  that  aim  at 
edification. 


A  word  of  grace  for  every  day  in  the  year  will  be  found  in  Lights  and 
Counsels  of  Bishop  Alfred  Allen   Curtis,  a  pretty  little   volume  containing 
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spiritaal  thoughts  and  taggestions,  colled  from  the  exhortations,  sermons,  and 
conferences  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Wilmington.  They  have  been  put  to- 
gether to  meet  the  liturgical  temper  of  the  Christian  year,  by  a  devout 
daughter  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  Life 
and  Characteristics  of  Bishop  Curtis  which  is,  it  appears,  being  prepared  for 
publication   (John   Murphy  Company). 

Recently  there  have  appeared  several  important  books,  notices  of  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  here  and  now  in  anticipation  of  more  extended  re- 
views in  a  future  issue.  There  is,  first  of  all.  Socialism  from  the  Christian 
Standpoint,  by  Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.) 
The  volume  contains  the  six  conferences  delivered  during  the  Lent  of  19 12 
in  SL  Patrick's  Cathedral,  N.  Y.  City.  These  consider  Socialism  in  relation 
to  the  Papacy,  the  Sute,  the  Individual,  the  Family,  and  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian Socialists.  Four  other  conferences  have  been  added,  dealing  respectively 
with  Socialism  and  the  Rigths  and  Duties  of  Ownership,  Socialism  and  its 
Promises,  Socialism  and  Social  Reformation.  These  topics  have  of  course 
been  often  treated  of  by  many  different  writers.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
freshness  and  an  originality  about  Father  Vaughan's  spirit  and  mode  of 
presentation  which  assure  his  utterances  a  hearing  at  all  times.  His  con- 
ferences retain — they  are  meant  to  retain,  for  the  author  disclaims  ''talking 
like  a  book  *^ — ^the  verve  of  the  spoken  word.  It  is  this  note  of  vitality  that 
commends  his  book  to  those  especially  who  may  have  occasion  themselves  to 
deliver  lectures  on  the  same  topics. 

Right  here  mention  should  be  made  of  a  short  pamphlet  entitled  Modern 
Socialismt  by  Fr.  Hermann  Maeckel,  S.J.  It  has  just  a  dozen  pages,  but 
they  contain  the  central  ideas  of  Socialism  on  private  property,  the  family, 
and  religion.  It  furnishes  nothing  particularly  "new'*,  but  it  is  straight- 
forward, clear,  convincing,  and  cheap  ($4.00  a  hundred  copies;  Central 
Bureau  of  the  Central  Verein,  St  Louis,  Mo.). 


Polemic  Chat,  by  Bishop  Dunne,  of  Peoria,  is  a  bright  little  book  dealing 
in  thirty  short  chapters  with  as  many  important  and  timely  topics  in  a  clever 
conversational  style.  The  subjects  are  strung  on  an  easily  linked  story  of 
which  the  (fictional  ?)  pastor  of  St  Anne's,  Mackinac,  is  the  leading  char- 
acter. Fr.  Michaels  is  a  thorough  priest,  vigorous,  modem,  not  modernistic, 
kindly,  cheerful,  capable  of  saying  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  The 
booklet  is  interesting  and  will  do  missionary  duty  within  and  without  the 
fold.  It  may  be  had  in  cloCh  for  half  a  dollar  and  in  paper  for  half  of  that 
(St  Louis,  Mo.,  B.  Herder.) 

Facts  and  Theories,  by  Sir  William  Bertram  Windle,  M.D.,  is  a  small 
volume  of  barely  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  which  are  neatly  packed  with 
useful  solid  thoughts,  entertainingly  expressed,  on  some  biological  conceptions 
of  to-day.  Among  them  the  chief  are  the  origin  of  life,  the  origin  of  man, 
Darwinism,  and  some  other  "isms".  The  subjects  are  all  vital  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Most  of  the  matter  appeared  originally  in  The  Catholic 
World  and  in  other  media.  Whatever  Dr.  Windle  writes  is  sure  to  be  worth 
while  as  regards  both  fact  and  theory,  and  his  bright  little  book  should  prove 
a  sedative  to  young  Catholic  minds  of  both  sexes  that  are  in  danger  of  delirium 
tremens  from  over-absorption  of  "scientific"  nostrums.  The  book  is  issued 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  (St  Louis,  Ma,  B.  Herder). 

If  position  amongst  these  notes  of  "chat"  had  any  valuating  significance 
—which  it  hasn't— the  very  first  place  should  be  given  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler's 
Two  and  Two  make  Four  (New  York:  Frank  D.  Beatty  and  Co.).  The  book 
is  "the  application  of  the  very  primitive  logical  principle  [involved  in  its 
title]  to  history  and  science."  With  common  sense  as  his  tessera,  the  author 
examines  quite  a  number  of  the  traditional  prejudices  against  religion,  and 
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the  Catholic  Church  in  particular.  He  tmmasks  their  falsity  and  reveals  their 
deadly  venom  of  h)rpocrisy  and  hatred.  And  he  does  it  tdl  with  a  master's 
tonch.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  both  honest  and  fearless — a  clear 
thinker  and  a  vigorous  writer.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike. 


Looking  on  Jesus,  ike  Lamb  of  God  is  the  title  of  a  recent  book  of  medita- 
tions by  Madame  Cecilia.  The  name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  the  work.  Like  Mother  Loyola,  Madame  Cecilia 
has  enriched  our  devotional  and  doctrinal  literature  with  many  priceless 
treasures.  The  volume  just  mentioned  falls  in  no  wise  short  of  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  from  the 
author's  gifted  pen.  The  book  contains  a  series  (47)  of  meditations,  in- 
tended for  use  during  Lent,  on  the  public  life  of  our  Lord.  The  various 
incidents  and  scenes  of  His  life  are  individually  portra3red;  and  each  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  summary  for  meditation  drawn  up  on  Uie  Ignatian  method. 
There  is  a  doctrinal  solidity  and  a  practical  suggestiveness  in  these  descrip- 
tions, points  that  make  the  book  one  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive  works 
of  its  class.  It  happily  combines,  moreover,  the  service  of  spiritual  reading 
and  meditation  (New  York,  Benziger  Brothers). 


Among  the  recent  French  books  that  may  especially  interest  the  clergy  is 
La  Veriti  aux  Gens  du  Monde,  by  Joseph  Tissier  (Paris,  Pierre  T^qmi)  ;  the 
truth  for  people  of  the  world,  or,  just  as  well,  the  truth  for  worldly  people. 
The  author  for  six  years  had  been  preaching  at  the  eleven  o'clock  Mass  on 
Sundays.  Worldly  people  were  apt  to  be  there  at  that  convenient  hour,  so  the 
preacher  (who  by  the  way  is  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Chartres  and 
Archpriest  of  the  celebrated  Cathedral  which  Huysmans  has  made  doubly 
unforgettable  and  in  which  these  discourses  were  delivered),  well,  the  preacher 
gave  them  what  they  needed,  if  not  what  they  wanted.  Some  of  these  dis- 
courses are  collected  in  the  above-mentioned  volume.  They  are  miscellaneoos 
in  theme — touching  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  They  are  neat,  bright,  sug- 
gestive, and  of  course  well  written. 

Allocutions  pour  les  Jeunes  Gens,  by  Paul  Lallemand,  is  a  volume  of  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  discourses  adapted  to  young  people  of  the  world  (same 
publisher). 

Vers  la  Vie  pleine  h  la  Suite  du  P,  Gratry,  by  Ad.  Gratry,  is  not  unlike  die 
two  books  just  mentioned,  except  that  the  material  is  gathered  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  illustrious  Oratorian.  The  book  is  thus  a  collection  of  "  thoughts  " 
arranged  under  a  number  of  headings— e.  g.,  harmonies,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  dawn,  life,  etc.  The  book  testifies  to  the  undying  place  held  by  P^ 
Gratry  in  the  hearts  of  the  cultivated  Catholics  of  France  (same  publisher). 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  M.  Blond's  well-known  series  of  brochures  on 
Science  and  Religion  are  Les  Marques  de  la  Veritable  Aglise,  by  L.  Cristiani, 
also  Hume,  by  Jean  Didier.  The  former  is  a  rendition  of  the  pertinent  contro- 
versies by  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  They  are  preceded  bv  a  brief  biography.  The 
second  pamphlet  contains  a  very  good  r^sum^  of  Hume'a  philosophy. 


ISoohs  IRecelveb. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Short  Sirmons  on  Cathouc  Doctrine.  A  Plain  and  Practical  Exposition 
of  the  Faith  in  a  Series  of  Brief  Discourses  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  P.  Hehel,  S.J.  II:  The  Commandments.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  New 
York.    191a.    Pp.  i»8.    Price,  $IX)0  net. 
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Sbrmon  Plans  for  All  thb  Sundays  of  thb  Ybar.  With  it  Chapter  on 
How  and  What  to  Preach.  From  the  French  of  Abb^  H.  Lesetre.  Joseph  F. 
Wagn^  r.  New  York.    1913.    Pp.  xx-ioo.    Price,  $i.oo  n€t, 

Thomas  von  Aquin.  Fine  Einfuhrong  in  seine  Personlichkeit  nnd  Gedan- 
kenwelt  Von  Dr.  Martin  Grabmann,  Professor  der  Dogmatik  am  bischof- 
llchen  LjTzenm  zn  Eichstatt  {Sammlung  Kdsel,  Bandchen  60.)  Verlag 
Kosel,  Kempten  and  Monchen.  1913.  Pp.  168.  Preis,  in  Leinen  Gebonden, 
M.  I. 

Pictorial  Catkchism.  For  Use  with  the  Stereopticon.  (Manuals  of  Visual 
Instruction,)     Joseph  F.  Wagner,  New  York.    1913.    Pp.  91.    Price^  $040  net. 

Questions  di  Morale,  db  Droit  Canoniqui  kt  db  Liturgie.  Adapts  anz 
Besoins  de  Notre  Temps  par  Son  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Casimir  Gennari. 
Tradnit  de  Vitalien  avec  antorisation  de  Pantenr  par  Pabb^  A.  Bondinhon,  pro- 
fesseor  k  Plnstitnt  catholiqne  de  Paris.  6  vol.  in-8  ^cn.  Paris :  P.  Lethiellenz. 
19 w.    Pp.  514,  503,  435,  426,  349,  and  439-    Prix»  ^4  fr. 

Working  for  God  or  Living  a  Christian  Life.  From  the  Writings  of  St 
Alphonsus  Lignori.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald,  D.D.  Chris- 
tian Press  Association,  New  York.     1913.    Pp.  141. 

Walking  with  God.  Doing  God's  Will.  From  the  Writings  of  St  Alphon- 
sns  Lignori.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald,  D.D.  Christian 
Press  Association,  New  York.     191  a.    Pp.  117. 

The  Holy  Hour.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Keiley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Savannah.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York.  1912.  Pp.  108.  Price,  $0.10;  $5.00 
per  hondred. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Rosary.  Conferences  for  Devotions  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Frings.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  New  York. 
1913.    Pp.  75.    Price,  $0.75  net. 

Outunes  for  Conferences  to  Young  Women.  From  the  French  of  Abb^ 
M.  F.  Blanchard.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  New  York.  1913.  Pp.  34.  Price, 
$040  net. 

The  Sacred  Heart.  The  Source  of  Grace  and  Virtne.  Sermons  for  the  De- 
votion of  the  Sacred  Heart  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.P.  Joseph  F. 
Wagner,  New  York.    1913.    Pp.  laa.    Price,  $a75  net. 

Conferences  to  Children  on  Practical  Virtue.  From  the  French  of 
Abb^  P.  Verdrie.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  New  York.  1912.  Pp.  65.  Price, 
$0.60  net. 

The  Names  of  God  and  Meditative  Summaries  of  the  Divine  Perfections. 
By  the  Venerable  Leonard  Lessius,  S.J.  Translated  by  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 
The  America  Press,  New  York.    1913.    Pp.  230.    Price,  $1.08. 

Oremus.  The  Priest's  Handbook  of  English  Prayers  for  Church  Services 
and  Special  Occasions.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  New  York.  191a.  Pp.  vi-177. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

Your  Neighbor  and  You.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Garesch^,  S.J.  Apoade- 
ship  of  Prayer,  New  York.    1913.    Pp.  I79-    Price,  $0.56, 

Minor  Orders.  By  the  Rev.  Louis  Bacuez,  S.S.,  author  of  The  Dinmu 
Office.    B.  Herder,  St  Louis,  Mo.     19".    Pp.  380.    Price.  $i.J5- 

Meditations  for  the  Use  of  Seminarians  and  Priests.  By  the  Very  Rer. 
L.  Branchereau,  S.S.  Translated  and  adapted.  Vol.  Ill :  Priestly  Life.  Beo- 
ziger  Broi.,  New  York.     1913.    Pp.  xiv-487.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

EucHARisnc  LnJES.  Youthful  Lovers  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
By  Helen  Maery.  Benxiger  Bros.,  New  York.  1913.  Pp.  171.  Price,  $1.00 
net. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Facts  and  Thkories.  Being  a  Consideration  of  some  Biological  Concep- 
tions of  to-day.  By  Sir  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  President  of  the  University 
College,  Dublin.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis;  Catholic  Truth  Society,  London. 
191a.    Pp.  163.     Price,  $0.50. 

PoLsmc  Chat.  By  Edmund  M.  Dunne,  Bishop  of  Peoria.  B.  Herder,  St 
Louis  and  London.     191  a.    Pp.  154.    Price,  $0.50. 

Aus  DER  Wbrkstatt  dkr  "Philosophia  perennis".  Gesammelte  philoso- 
phische  Schriften  von  Dr.  Otto  Willmann,  k.  k.  Hofrat,  Universitatsprofessor 
i.  R.     B.  Herder,  St  Louis  und  Freiburg,  Brisg.     191a.     Pp.  xii-3ia.    Price, 

$145. 

Syndicausm.  a  Critical  Examination.  By  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.    Pp.  vii-74. 

God  or  Chaos.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Kane,  S.J.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New 
York.    191a.    Pp.  xv-a43.    Price,  $i.a5  »//. 

Thi  Dynamic  Foundation  of  Knowledob.  By  Alexander  Philip,  M.A.. 
LL.D.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.    1913.    Pp.  xii-318. 

HISTORICAL. 

WiLUAM  George  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival.  By  Wflfrid  Ward, 
author  of  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement.  Re-issue  with  a 
new  Preface.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  191a.  Pp. 
xlvi-468.    Price,  $a.40  fi#f. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Irish  History.  By  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  author  of 
The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  The  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  KiUowen, 
Thomas  Drummond,  etc.  With  an  Introduction '  by  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P. 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.     191a.    Pp.  184. 

Die  Vuloata  Sixtina  von  1590.  Eine  quellenmassige  Darstellung  ihrer 
Geschichte.  Mit  neuem  Material  aus  dem  Venezianninischen  Archiv.  Von  Dr. 
Fridolin  Amann.  B.  Herder,  St  Louis  und  Freiburg,  Brisg.  191a.  Pp.  160. 
Price,  $0.90. 

Pictorial  Church  History  (Compiled  from  Approved  Sources).  For  Use 
with  the  Stereopticon.  {Manuals  of  Visual  Instruction.)  Joseph  F.  Wagner, 
New  York.    Pp.  4a.    Price,  $040  n€t. 

Combats  d'hier  et  d'aujord'hui.  Qnatri^me  S^rie:  1909.  Par  le  comte 
Albert  de  Mun,  de  I'Acad^mie  fran^aise,  d^put^  du  Finist^re.  Deuxiime 
edition.    P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.    Pp.  445.    Prix,  4  fr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Two  AND  Two  Make  Four.  By  Bird  S.  Coler.  Frank  D.  Beatty  &  Co., 
393-399  Lafayette  St,  New  York  City.  Pp.  xiii-a48.  Price,  $1.50  net;  $1.62 
postpaid. 

Come  Rack  !  Come  Rope  !  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  author  of  By  What 
Authority,  The  King's  Achievement,  Lord  of  the  World,  etc.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons  or  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  1913.  Pp.  469.  Price,  $1.35  n€t; 
$148  postpaid. 

Dante's  Monarchib.  Uebersetzt  und  erklart  mit  einer  Einfuhrung  von  Dr. 
Constantin  Sauter.  Mit  swei  Bildem.  B.  Herder,  St  Louis,  Mo.  u.  Freiburg, 
Brisg.     1913.    Pp.  ao9.    Price,  $1.50. 

New  Ireland.  By  Dionne  Desmond.  Angel  Guardian  Press,  Boston.  191a. 
Pp.  186. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

To  Reverend  Clergy  and  Religious  Communities 

Complete  Course  of  Religious  Instruction  institute  of  the  Brothers  of  tbe  Christian  Schools 

Onlx  Complete  Uniform  Course  of 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 
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FA8T0SAL  OABE  OF  ITALIAV  OEILDBEn  IN  AMEBIOA. 
Some  Plain  Facts  about  the  Oonditioii  of  Our  Italian  Oliildren. 

TO  whom  will  the  Italian  immigrant  hand  on  the  pick  and 
shovel  with  which  he  now  builds  the  nation's  drainage 
systems  and  traffic  ways?  The  answer,  at  least  in  part,  is 
that  hardly  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italian 
fathers  who  at  present  feed  their  families  on  the  bread  of  the 
trench  will  ever  bring  one  of  his  half  a  dozen  sons  to  work 
by  his  side,  or  leave  to  him  the  legacy  of  the  spade.  Neces- 
sity, not  choice,  puts  the  newly-arrived  son  of  Italy  into  the 
toilsome  labor  of  the  street.  As  the  Irishman  before  him,  he 
will  live  to  see  his  sons  and  daughters  established  in  honor 
and  equality  with  the  best  citizens  of  this  land  of  opportunity. 
Quick  to  catch  on,  eager  to  learn,  and  talented  beyond  the 
ordinary,  the  young  Italians'  speedy  rise  to  prominence  in  our 
national  and  social  life  cannot  be  doubted.  The  antiquity  of 
their  civilization  seems  to  have  given  them  a  stimulus  for 
advancement  and  an  hereditary  ease  of  adaptation.  They  re- 
linquish the  strictly  national  conventions  of  the  fatherland 
with  great  ease  and  readiness,  and  possess  a  native  refinement 
of  manner  and  feeling  that  will  greatly  hasten  their  adoption 
into  the  best  circles  of  our  national  life.  Their  great  numbers 
make  them  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  religious, 
commercial,  and  civic  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  their  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  that  we  wish  to  discuss  in 
this  paper. 
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A  New  Religious  Problem. 

It  is  surprising,  even  to  astonishment,  how  few  of  our  most 
intelligent  people,  and  even  of  those  whose  business  is  the 
care  of  souls,  realize  that  the  flood  of  Italian  immigration 
into  this  country  has  presented  a  distinctly  new  and  important 
religious  problem  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  The 
Church  is  in  danger  of  a  grievous  loss  from  this  lack  of  reali- 
zation, and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  means  essential  to 
the  favorable  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  first  generation  sprung  from  American-bom  Italians 
will  number  several  millions.  They  will  enter  the  contest  of 
life  without  a  single  handicap,  and  will  win  their  pro  rata 
share  of  success  in  the  various  departments  of  our  national 
life.  Any  religious  society  that  will  claim  the  solid  and  prac- 
tical allegiance  of  this  numerous  body  can  lawfully  rejoice  in 
its  good  fortune. 

But  who  doubts  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  realize  this 
rich  accession  to  her  strength?  Is  not  this  happy  result  well 
nigh  inevitable  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Germans 
and  Poles?  Unhappily,  too  few  of  those  who  give  the  sub- 
ject a  thought  doubt  that  this  thoroughly  desirable  issue  will 
be  the  real  one.  Too  many  look  forward  to  its  realization  as 
a  matter  of  course,  requiring  no  special  care  or  precaution  to 
secure  it  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Nothing 
is  less  warranted  by  conditions  of  actual  present  facts  than 
such  easy  expectations.  Those  who  have  labored  among  and 
with  these  people  in  their  own  crowded  settlements  know,  best 
of  all,  how  desirable  it  is  to  keep  them  in  the  faith.  They 
also  quickly  come  to  realize  that  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  do 
so.  Religious  indifference  is  a  ravaging  contagion  among 
them,  and  all  but  inherited. 

A  Faulty  Parallelism. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  asserting  a  religious  par- 
allelism between  the  immigrants  from  Italy  and  those  from 
Ireland,  Poland,  or  Germany.  These  latter  came  to  America 
heroically  attached  to  their  religion,  well  instructed  in  it, 
faithful  in  the  use  of  its  Sacraments,  and  ready  to  die  for  it. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases,  they  left  home  and  country  rather  than 
live  upon  the  reward  of  its  denial.     Religious  truth  and  re- 
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ligious  practice  were  the  first  lessons  of  their  children's  mental 
awakening.  The  Church  was  the  centre  of  their  infant 
world.  Prayer,  the  Mass,  the  Sacraments  quickly  became  to 
them  words  of  meaning,  as  well  from  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion of  their  elders  as  from  the  instruction  of  the  fireside. 
The  priest  of  God  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  God's  power  and  goodness.  To  him  they  were 
taught  to  reveal  their  consciences,  and  from  him  get  the  coun- 
sel for  the  guidance  of  their  lives.  To  think  evil  of  God's 
priest  was  for  them  an  iniquity ;  to  whisper  it  about,  a  crime. 
Nine-tenths  of  my  readers  have  but  to  recall  their  own  child- 
hood to  fill  out  the  picture,  and  to  realize  how  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  their  religion  came  to  them  almost  inevitably  from 
the  precious  teaching  and  more  precious  example  of  their 
homes. 

Now,  kind  reader,  try  to  imagine  how  differently  you 
would  have  fared  if  one  or  both  of  your  parents  had  known 
practically  nothing  of  their  religion  and  cared  a  great  deal 
less  about  it;  if  not  only  your  parents  were  in  that  sad  condi- 
tion but  also  hundreds  of  your  neighbors.  What  if  your 
father  and  older  brothers  and  most  of  the  grown  men  of  the 
neighborhood,  instead  of  attiring  themselves  with  special 
neatness  and  going  with  reverence  to  Holy  Mass  on  Sunday 
morning,  had  derided  such  a  suggestion,  and  instead  had 
either  joined  in  some  servile  work  such  as  digging  a  cellar, 
building  a  house,  and  other  such  weekday  occupation,  or  had 
gathered  in  groups  along  the  sidewalk  to  play  cards?  If  you 
had  never  seen  the  grown  folks  bless  themselves  or  heard 
them  say  a  prayer;  if  they  had  never  taught  you  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  or  the  Hail  Mary  at  home,  would  you  have  come 
so  easily,  or  at  all,  to  esteem  your  religion  as  something 
precious  and  essential  to  your  whole  lifetime?  In  a  word,  if 
your  infancy  and  youth  had  suffered  from  such  an  absence  of 
religious  instruction  and  such  an  infection  of  bad  example, 
would  you  be  a  practical  Catholic  to-day,  without  the  special 
intervention  of  some  outside  help  ? 

Just  this  sad  condition  prevails  in  many,  if  not. most,  of 
our  Italian  settlements  to-day.  With  what  assurance  can  we 
count  upon  the  Catholic  allegiance  of  the  several  millions 
soon  to  be  born  when  their  fathers  and  mothers,  now  in  their 
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infancy,  are  being  turned  into  the  camp  of  irreligion  by  de- 
fault of  instruction  and  emphasis  of  bad  example? 

A  Religious  Handicap. 

The  writer  is  not  trying  to  depict  an  imaginary  condition. 
He  speaks  from  information  obtained  from  experienced  work- 
ers in  Italian  quarters  and  from  actual  personal  experience 
and  observation  in  the  West  Side  Italian  district  of  Chicago 
and  the  Italian  settlements  of  St.  Louis. 

It  is  perhaps  too  generous  to  say  that  one  out  of  every  ten 
men  beyond  sixteen  years  of  age  goes  to  church  on  six  Sun- 
days of  the  entire  year.  When  the  children  first  come  to  Sun- 
day school,  whether  they  be  seven  or  twelve  years  old,  it  is 
exceptional  if  they  know  a  single  prayer  or  can  properly  make 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Silence  and  reverence  within  the 
House  of  God  are  meaningless  things  to  them ;  because  their 
elders  have  never  lead  them  to  the  church  and  taught  them 
by  example  or  whispered  word.  God's  special  presence  on 
the  altar  is  as  little  known  to  them  at  the  age  of  ten,  if  they 
have  been  left  to  their  parents,  as  it  would  be  to  the  children 
of  pagans.  Stories  of  priestly  unworthiness  are  with  many 
of  their  elders  their  nearest  approach  to  religious  conversa- 
tion. This  acts  as  poison  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  and 
distrust  of  God's  minister  blocks  the  way  to  the  means  of 
grace. 

Italian  news-shops  of  Chicago  are  ablaze  with  vile  anti- 
clerical literature,  and  display  in  the  street  windows  gross 
caricatures  of  the  Pope  and  Bishops  of  the  Church.  Crowds 
of  men  and  boys  stand  before  these  windows  every  evening, 
drawn  thither  by  pictorial  battle  scenes  and  war  bulletins. 
No  need  to  emphasize  the  evil  effect  this  must  have  upon  the 
young  whose  minds  and  souls  are  without  the  antidote  of 
knowledge  and  grace.  Sunday  morning  funerals,  where  al- 
lowed, bring  hundreds  to  the  church  door,  but  seldom  any  but 
the  pall-bearers  and  a  half-dozen  chief  mourners  enter  the 
House  of  God.  The  frequent  celebrations  of  special  patron 
saints  are  often  the  occasion  of  missing  Sunday  Mass.  Street 
music  and  cannonading  during  divine  service,  even  if  staged 
near  the  church  door,  would  be  a  strong  temptation  for  even 
well-instructed  children  to  stay  outside.     Even  the  occasional 
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attendance  en  masse  of  a  society  or  organization  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  is  a  sign  of  respect  for  some  convention  or  statute  of 
the  fraternity  rather  than  an  evidence  of  religious  conviction. 
For  most  of  these  men  will  thereafter  absent  themselves  with 
studied  and  uniform  regularity. 

Sewing  clubs,  kindergartens,  and  domestic  economy  schools, 
established  and  supported  by  non-Catholic  sects,  are  an  added 
danger  to  the  faith  of  the  little  ones.  These  places  are  often 
the  free  dispensaries  of  clothing  and  groceries.  They  take 
the  little  ones  off  the  overworked  mothers'  hands  and  provide 
them  with  club  amusement  and  numerous  treats.  Their  ul- 
terior purpose  is  of  course  proselytization.  Sad  as  it  surely 
is,  it  is  just  as  surely  a  fact  that  very  many  mothers  not  only 
do  not  object  to  their  little  ones  going  to  these  places,  but 
even  insist  upon  it.  Good  prizes,  such  as  a  large  doll,  a  pretty 
dress,  hat,  or  other  coveted  article  of  clothing,  are  offered 
at  set  intervals  as  rewards  for  regular  attendance  during  the 
intervening  periods. 

At  first  thought  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  children 
show  symptoms  of  imbibed  Protestantism.  But  the  marvel 
ceases  when  we  reflect  that  their  little  minds  and  hearts  have 
never  been  prepared  to  resist  these  influences.  Knowledge 
and  love  of  Catholicity  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  previous 
possession.  The  individuals  in  charge  of  these  sectarian  cen- 
tres are  usually  very  amiable  and  very  tactful  women.  Their 
labor  and  their  disinterestedness  are  evident  to  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  children  come  to  love  them  for  their  personal 
charm  of  manner  as  well  as  for  their  kindness.  They  narrate 
to  them  the  Gospel  stories  and  teach  them  to  love  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  children  stay  with  them  through  their  tender 
years,  deprived  of  doctrinal  instruction  and  the  food  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  graduate  into  the  ways  of  worldliness,  with 
no  other  gain  than  a  few  natural  virtues  and  with  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  their  faith. 

A  zealous  Catholic  lady  in  Chicago  undertook  to  emanci- 
pate a  number  of  girls  from  one  of  these  Protestant  centres. 
By  dint  of  much  labor  and  sacrifice  she  rescued  a  few  of  the 
older  ones.  Some  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  had  never 
made  their  first  Communion.  When  persuaded  that  they 
should  do  so,  the  rival  evangelist  did  her  utmost  to  have  them 
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change  their  minds,  begged  them  to  put  it  ofF  for  another 
year,  insisted  that  they  were  not  ready  for  such  a  step,  and 
promised  to  prepare  them  herself  for  the  solemn  act 

This  particular  centre  of  social  activity  is  supported  by  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Oak  Park.  They  have  a  large 
settlement  church  and  club  quarters  on  Ewing  street  adjoin- 
ing the  Hull  House.  Besides  a  minister,  a  permanent  settle- 
ment worker,  graduated  from  a  training  school  at  Lombard, 
Illinois,  is  maintained  at  a  salary  to  work  among  the  Italian 
children  who  literally  throng  this  neighborhood.  Cadet 
workers  are  sent  from  the  training  school  to  aid  the  principal 
in  the  kindergarten,  into  which  the  merest  tots  are  taken. 
Evening  socials  and  prayer  meetings  are  conducted  for  work- 
ing girls.  One  has  to  know  something  of  the  abnormally 
crowded  conditions  of  the  average  Italian  home,  where  such  a 
function  as  a  social  party,  even  for  a  few,  is  fairly  impossible, 
to  realize  the  force  of  the  attractions  offered.  Roomy  and 
well-lighted  halls  furnished  with  piano,  adapted  for  games, 
and  presided  over  by  genial  hostesses  trained  in  cordiality 
and  skilled  in  entertainment,  and  all  these  free,  are  a  strong 
temptation  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  advantages  of 
their  own  religion,  who  do  not  understand  its  prohibitions, 
and  cannot  see  any  danger  where  they  are  instructed  only  to 
be  good. 

Much  more  might  be  said  and  numerous  instances  given  to 
show  that  the  children  who  swarm  our  Little  Italys  suffer 
from  a  very  serious  religious  handicap.  From  the  foregoing 
it  ought  to  appear  evident  that  the  saving  of  these  children, 
and  through  them  their  progeny,  to  the  Church  is  a  problem 
whose  solution  is  both  dilKcult  and  urgent  I  have  tried  to 
present  without  exaggeration,  how  very  little  religious  help 
and  how  very  great  religious  harm  the  children  of  many  Ital- 
ian immigrants  receive  in  the  home  circle.  Experience  of 
contact  with  actual  conditions  will  only  emphasize  the  reality 
of  the  heavy  odds  in  favor  of  a  lapse  into  religious  indiffer- 
ence of  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  religious  status  of  many 
Italian  immigrant  parents  and  unmarried  adults.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  not  a  scandal  to  their  little  ones  through 
wickedness  or  a  desire  to  do  them  harm.     Italian  parents  are 
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kind  to  their  children,  labor  hard  for  them  and  rejoice  to  see 
them  advance.  But  in  numerous  cases  their  own  religious  life 
is  well-nigh  dead.  They  land  among  us  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  catechetical  elements,  without  any  appreciation  of  the 
Sacraments  or  the  virtues  of  religious  practice.  The  plain 
truth  is,  very  many  of  them  present  the  worst  symptoms  of  re- 
ligious starvation,  aggravated  by  distrust  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  ministration  of  religious  help.  I  wish  to  discuss  in 
further  detail  the  subject  of  saving  the  little  children. 

Why  Outside  Help  is  Needed. 

The  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  dioceses  which  contain  Italian 
settlements  in  providing  all  the  aid  within  their  power  is  un- 
questionable and  worthy  of  all  praise.  Likewise  the  work 
of  those  in  immediate  charge  of  these  congested  districts  has 
borne  fruit  proportionate  to  its  generosity.  But  their  best 
efforts  are  greatly  inadequate  to  the  task.  Defection  from 
the  fold,  present  and  prospective,  is  truly  enormous.  Without 
generous  and  organized  aid  from  outside  sources  these  chil- 
dren have  but  a  slender  chance  of  becoming  firmly  fixed  in  a 
proper  knowledge  and  practical  love  of  their  religion. 

In  the  West  Side  settlement  of  Chicago  there  are  four 
large  public  city  schools.  Two  of  these  are  attended  exclu- 
sively by  Italian  children,  and  in  the  other  two  these  children 
predominate.  Four  priests  have  spiritual  care  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. With  an  adult  population  religiously  indifferent 
and  unused  to  supporting  the  material  fabric  of  the  church 
by  financial  sacrifice,  it  is  clearly  impossible,  at  present,  to  do 
more  than  build  parish  schools  for  but  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  children.  Without  this  chief  auxiliary  of  re- 
ligious education  during  the  week,  with  more  religious  harm 
than  help  in  the  home,  the  task  of  Sunday  catechetical  in- 
struction becomes  as  formidable  as  it  is  imperative.  But  left 
without  outside  aid  the  resident  priests  can  do  but  little.  The 
duties  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  confessional,  and  the  pulpit, 
with  an  average  of  three  funerals,  take  every  moment  of  the 
morning.  Marriages  and  baptisms  fill  up  the  afternoon,  even 
if  the  pastors'  influence  were  not  insufficient  to  bring  many 
of  the  children  back  for  instruction. 
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Lay  Apostolate  to  the  Rescue. 

But  by  the  Providence  of  God  a  party  of  relief  is  at  hand. 
Salvation  is  delivered  to  the  Italian  child  by  the  lay  apos- 
tolate of  the  Sunday  School  Association.  Through  the  work 
of  this  zealous  band  is  the  child  made  superior  to  its  father, 
and  in  it  a  Christian  Catholic  parenthood  is  secured  for  mul- 
tiple generations  yet  unborn. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  during  the  past  two  years 
to  witness  the  truly  marvelous  good  that  is  being  produced  in 
the  Chicago  West  Side  settlement  by  such  a  lay  Sunday 
School  Association.  The  work  was  organized  some  fifteen 
years  ago  under  the  Right  Reverend  E.  M.  Dunne,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  who  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Guardian 
Angel  Italian  Church.  It  now  conducts  what  is  probably  the 
largest  Italian  Sunday  school  in  America.  The  average  Sun- 
day attendance  is  between  twenty-five  hundred  and  three 
thousand  children.  The  zeal  of  the  teachers,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  is  heroic  and  inspiring.  Many  of  them  have  to 
ride  for  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  he  mission  from  their 
homes.  They  come  to  the  settlement  for  the  nine  o'clock 
Children's  Mass,  and  this,  very  frequently  after  having  gone 
to  early  Mass  and  Communion  in  their  own  churches.  This 
cheerful  labor  of  sacrifice,  assumed  by  independent,  prosper- 
ous, and  thorough-going  Americans,  without  question  of 
recompense,  for  the  love  of  religion,  is  itself  a  powerful  les- 
son for  these  quick-witted  children.  It  acts  as  an  offset  to 
the  scandalous  neglect  of  their  own  grown  people.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  teachers  at  Mass  to  show  the  little  ones  how  to  act 
in  church,  to  lead  in  the  songs  and  common  Catholic  prayers 
and  in  the  following  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  is  more  to  them 
than  a  volume  of  instructions.  Mass  is  celebrated  both  in  the 
upper  church  and  in  the  basement  Sunday  school  is  con- 
ducted after  Mass. 

Besides  instruction  in  the  prayers  and  the  essentials  of 
catechetical  doctrine  half  a  dozen  sodality  groups  have  been 
organized  to  keep  the  children  at  church  and  the  Sacraments 
after  their  first  Communion.  These  sodalists  number  nearly 
a  thousand.  To  see  three  and  four  hundred  of  these  youths 
go  devoutly  to  the  Holy  Table  on  their  respective  Communion 
days  is  a  cause  for  ardent  thanksgiving.    It  is  also  a  spectacle 
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for  the  regeneration  of  every  beholder.  These  little  ones, 
careful  to  go  to  confession  on  Saturday  night,  careful  to  keep 
their  fast  on  Sunday  morning  and  radiant  with  joy  and  grace 
as  they  return  from  the  Sacred  Banquet,  are  proving  them- 
selves missionaries  in  the  home.  In  them  is  the  best  hope  for 
an  awakening  or  revival  of  religious  interest  in  thousands  to 
whom  the  priest  has  no  access. 

Of  course  many  fall  victims  to  the  irreligious  and  wicked 
influences  which  surround  them,  and  lapse  into  a  sinful  ne- 
glect of  their  religious  duties  after  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
But  their  faith  has  been  confirmed  in  knowledge;  they  carry 
with  them  the  memory  of  a  peace  which  surpasses  under- 
standing and  which  filled  their  souls  in  days  when  they  ban- 
queted on  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  hope 
of  their  future  return  to  right  living. 

Advanced  Work — Safeguarding  the  Young  Folks. 

To  minimize  this  falling  away  from  religious  practice  there 
is  need  of  a  continued,  and,  in  some  way,  a  more  difficult 
apostolate.  Something  should  be  done  to  hold  them  close 
to  the  Church  during  the  years  of  their  teens.  If  all  the 
means  of  social  enjoyment,  which  is  the  life-breath  of  these 
years,  have  a  neutral  or  adverse  relation  to  their  religious 
duties,  very  many  will  surrender  the  practices  upon  which  de- 
pended their  souls'  higher  life. 

The  Sunday  School  organization  mentioned  above  has 
taken  up  this  continued  social  work  with  generous  devoted- 
ness.  Club  quarters  were  secured  consisting  of  four  large 
rooms  and  a  splendid  exhibition  and  dance  hall.  These  rooms 
were  thoroughly  renovated,  freshly  painted,  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  pictures  and  hangings.  They  were  fitted  with 
new,  and  not  cheap,  furniture,  and  arranged  respectively  for 
billiard  and  card  room,  piano  and  social  room,  sewing  room 
and  gymnasium.  These  rooms  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  boys 
three  nights  a  week  and  given  over  to  the  girls  for  another 
three  nights.  A  salaried  superintendent  is  in  charge,  who,  if 
prudently  chosen,  can  be  of  great  social  aid  to  the  members, 
besides  his  chief  function  of  maintaining  a  decorous  discipline. 
A  ticket  of  good  standing  in  one  of  the  sodalities  is  required 
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for  a  membership  card  in  the  club.  The  monthly  fee  is  fifteen 
cents. 

Besides  the  social  features  of  the  club,  the  girls  are  given 
lessons  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  drawing,  and  dancing.  A 
number  of  Association  members  are  present  each  night  and 
greatly  help  to  promote  the  good  aimed  at  by  the  organiza- 
tion. Several  times  a  month  mixed  parties  or  socials  are  held, 
and  once  each  month  a  more  elaborate  entertainment  or  dance 
is  conducted  in  the  large  hall.  Business  meetings  for  appoint- 
ment of  entertainment  committees,  the  arrangement  of  pro- 
grams, conducting  of  dances  and  parties,  etc.,  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  folks  themselves,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Association  member.  This  is  a  very  wise  and  very  im- 
portant arrangement  The  young  people  are  thus  given  a 
training  in  organization  and  a  consciousness  of  social  ability 
which  fit  them  to  exert  a  very  helpful  and  leading  influence 
among  their  own. 

The  club  has  been  a  great  success  up  to  date.  There  are 
many  evidences  of  its  good  effects  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  principally,  it  is  keeping  many  young 
men  and  young  women  closely  associated  with  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  source  of  religious  instruction  through  the  most 
dangerous  period  of  their  lives. 

More  Help  Needed— Where  Will  It  Come  From? 

Thus  has  an  organization  of  lay  apostles  saved  to  the 
Church  and  to  salvation  many  thousands  who  otherwise  had 
but  a  feeble  chance  to  stay  within  the  way  of  grace.  More 
lay  apostles,  many  more,  are  needed  to  do  the  work  that  is 
urgent  throughout  the  land.  Even  in  that  one  settlement  in 
Chicago  there  remain  nearly  half  a  thousand  uninstructed, 
religiously  uncared-for  children. 

How  are  these  lay  apostles  to  be  secured?  Are  there 
enough  volunteers  to  be  had  for  the  task?  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  there  are  more  than  enough,  willing  and 
capable,  if  the  message  of  want  was  delivered  to  them.  Thou- 
sands who  feel  drawn  to  do  something  extra  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  nevertheless  stand  idle  because  there  is  nothing  at 
hand  claiming  their  ministration  and  they  know  of  no  or- 
ganization whose  good  purposes  they  can  serve.     Here  is  an 
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opportunity  for  the  pastors  of  souls  in  well-established,  well- 
cared-for  parishes  to  do  their  Master  a  great  service.  If  they 
encourage  the  work  of  the  lay  apostolate  and  direct  the  at- 
tention of  their  zealous  people  to  the  forelorn  condition  of 
the  little  ones  in  our  foreign  settlements,  whose  souls  cry  for 
the  Bread  of  Life,  many  hearts  will  be  stirred.  Noble  work- 
ers will  come  from  the  four  quarters  into  this  field  ripe  for  a 
heavy  harvest.  Nor  will  these  pastors  be  without  prospect  of 
an  immediate  share  in  the  good  thus  accomplished.  Many 
Italian  families,  blest  with  this  world's  fortune,  are  yearly 
moving  from  the  Little  Italys  into  the  general  residence  dis- 
tricts of  the  cities.  If  their  faith  is  practical  they  become  a 
decided  gain  to  the  parish  which  gives  them  a  new  home. 

The  proper  organization  of  a  successful  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation to  work  among  the  Italians,  after  the  material  for  a 
teaching  staff  is  secured,  is  vitally  important  The  questions 
to  be  solved  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  many,  and 
some  of  them  complex.  Space  will  not  allow  a  suitable  dis- 
cussion of  them  here.  But  the  actual  success  of  these  Asso- 
ciations in  many  places  proves  that  the  problems  are  not  un- 
solvable  nor  the  difficulties  impossible  to  be  overcome.  We 
will  be  satisfied  if  our  discussion  has  shown  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  is  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  several 
million  adherents.  These  youthful  adherents,  besides  the 
priceless  value  of  their  own  souls,  carry  with  them  the  divine 
destiny  of  unborn  generations.  This  danger  could  be  greatly 
lessened  by  a  more  generous  lay  cooperation  organized  for 
their  instruction. 

May  God  inspire  the  pastors,  from  whose  parishes  these 
lay  apostles  must  come,  to  awaken  their  people  to  the  cry  of 
many  little  ones  starving  for  the  bread  of  God's  truth. 

W.  H.  Agnew,  S.J. 

St.  Louis  University, 
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THE  OEUBOH  AHD  THE  ITALIAH  CHILD. 
The  Situation  in  New  York. 

THIS  paper  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  even  an  attempt  at  a 
scientific  statement  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Italian  children  of  New  York;  the  data  for  such  a  statement 
have  not  yet  been  collected.  Well  then,  since  a  discriminating 
study  of  these  data  must  necessarily  precede  any  thorough- 
going effort  to  determine  and  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
situation,  may  not  the  present  article  be  set  down  as  prema- 
ture? Yes,  fairly  enough,  it  may.  We  are  on  the  eve,  not  on 
the  morrow,  of  an  organized  investigation.  A  Commission, 
with  power  to  effect  this,  has  but  recently  been  created  by  His 
Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  It  is  only  when  it  will 
have  completed  the  work  now  in  contemplation  and  when  a 
report  will  have  been  made  on  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
various  institutions  and  methods  now  in  use,  that  one  may 
form  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  exact  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Church  and  the  means  on  which  she  must 
mainly  rely  in  her  attempt  to  answer  it.  And  only  then,  may 
one  discuss  the  situation  scientifically. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  statistical  information,  however, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  learned  from  the  less  formal 
statements  of  persons  who  are  intimately  familiar  with  the 
field  and,  by  successful  work,  have  demonstrated  their  just 
appreciation  of  the  elements  with  which  we  must  reckon. 
During  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  writer  has  gone  into 
the  subject  with  many  engaged  in  this  territory.  Their  ex- 
perience has  brought  them  into  contact  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Italians,  and  has  ranged  over  the  crowded  sec- 
tions of  the  lower  city,  central,  east  and  west,  Little  Italy  in 
Harlem,  and  large  settlements  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 
And  these  counsellors  have  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  vary- 
ing points  of  view  of  community  and  diocesan  priests,  of 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  of  laymen  and  laywomen,  of  Italians, 
Germans,  and  Irish. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  sum  up  and  to  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  the  most  important  information  gathered  from 
these  various  sources,  and  thus  to  direct  the  light  of  experience 
upon  the  question  of  the  Italian  child's  attendance  at  religious 
exercises. 
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For  purposes  of  discussion  we  shall  class  as  "  Italian  "  all 
children  of  Italian  birth  or  parentage  and  the  children  of 
these  when  living  with  parents.  Where  comparison  is  made, 
this  class  will  be  set  over  against  the  children  of  the  German 
and  the  English-speaking  races.  The  term  **  parish  "  is  un- 
derstood as  summing-up  the  Catholic  activities  in  a  given 
locality.  And  "  attendance  "  means  the  regular  practice  of 
the  prescribed  religious  duties, — Sunday  Mass,  the  Sacra- 
ments, Instructions. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  in  this  study  is,  whether  or 
not  the  Italian  child  provides  a  special  problem  apart  from 
the  common  problem,  "  How  to  secure  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  religious  exercises."  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  im- 
pression that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  Italian  children  than  the  attendance  of  others.  This 
general  impression  takes  little  account  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  situation,  does  not  patiently  trace 
effect  to  cause,  and  commonly  offers  the  bare  statement  of  the 
fact  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  sweeping  condemnation.  In 
these  respects,  the  general  impression,  being  superficial,  is 
of  course  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  With  regard  to  the  main 
fact,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  right.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  situation  questions  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  of 
Italian  children,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  lower  than  the  general 
percentage  of  other  children. 

That  this  difference  is,  to  any  great  extent,  due  to  inherent 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  children  is  a  theory  sup- 
ported by  practically  no  evidence  and  believed  by  no  patient- 
minded  student  of  conditions.  The  causes  operating  to  dimin- 
ish the  percentage  of  the  Italian  children  are,  for  the  most 
part,  reducible  to  two, — parental  indifference  (or  inability) 
to  enforce  attendance;  and  a  certain  lack  of  adaptation  be- 
tween the  parish  and  the  child.  Some  would  add  to  these 
two  causes,  the  particular  disposition  of  the  Italian  children, 
as  being  more  emotional  and  volatile  than  the  class  with  which 
they  are  in  contrast.  There  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  this 
cause  would  attain  any  significance,  were  it  an  isolated  one ;  or 
that  it  really  constitutes  a  special  difficulty  over  and  above 
the  common  difficulty  offered  by  the  universal  tendency  of 
children  to  be  less  stable  than  adults.     It  has  not  yet  been 
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demonstrated  that  the  Italian  child  is  less  regular  than  other 
children  when  living  under  an  equally  strong  home  influence 
and  in  an  equally  well -adapted  parish. 

The  summary  of  much  discussion  and  much  reflection  indi- 
cates that  the  problem  is  really  a  very  simple  one — not  neces- 
sarily that  the  present  evils  are  easy  to  correct  but  that  the 
method  of  their  correction  is  easy  of  statement  upon  paper. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Italian  portion  of  the  flock 
has  run  beyond  us;  has  grown  so  fast  as  to  confuse  us;  has 
made  demands  which,  under  the  pressure  of  other  work,  we 
have  called  too  exacting;  and  has  tempted  many  of  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  task  of  adequately  meeting  these  demands  is  so 
clearly  impossible  as  to  be  not  worth  our  while  to  attempt. 
Little  by  little,  however,  we  are  catching  up,  as  immigration 
slackens  and  our  resources  multiply.  Year  after  year,  com- 
plications resolve  themselves  and  misunderstandings  are  ex- 
plained away.  The  successful  policy  is  no  longer  an  in- 
scrutable secret,  but  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  men  and 
money. 

That  brings  up  the  larger  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
parish  to  the*  Italian  in  general,  with  which,  specifically,  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned.  Yet,  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  parish  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  isolated  and  discussed  apart.  It  is  essentially  af- 
fected by  the  relation  of  the  parent  to  the  parish.  Idle  is  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition  among 
children,  until  the  condition  of  parents  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
That  the  condition  of  the  parents  is  growing  better  year  by 
year  provides  our  best  ground  of  confidence;  and  the  care  of 
the  adult  must  be  regarded,  in  some  respects,  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  work  just  now.  To  be  sure,  the  present 
state  of  things  is  temporary;  in  another  generation,  the  for- 
eign-bom parent  will  have  almost  disappeared.  But  would  it 
be  zealous,  would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  overlook  a  vital  spiritual 
interest  while  waiting  for  another  generation  to  be  born  ? 

So  far  as  it  is  a  special  problem,  then,  the  question  of  the 
Italian  child  is  a  question  mainly  of  the  relation  between  the 
parish  and  the  Italian  parent.  Secondarily,  it  is  a  question 
of  the  direct  relation  between  the  parish  and  the  Italian  child; 
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of  the  success  of  the  parish  in  its  effort  to  offset  bad  influences 
under  which  the  child  may  fall,  to  provide  good  influences 
which  the  child  may  lack,  to  study  the  Italian  child's  difficul- 
ties, tastes,  and  opportunities  with  the  same  zealous  attention 
that  is  gfiven  to  the  difficulties,  tastes,  and  opportunities  of 
other  children. 

This  comes  pretty  near  to  saying  that  wherever  Italians  are 
gathered  together  in  any  large  number,  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren should  be  ministered  to  by  a  parish  specifically  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Such  a  parish  should  be  so  small  that  it  can 
come  into  individual  contact  with  every  one  of  the  parish- 
ioners ;  so  zealous  that  it  will  do  so ;  so  free,  financially,  that  it 
can  easily  meet  the  more  obvious  requirements  of  the  children 
and  guard  them  against  the  more  obvious  temptations, — ^the 
temptations,  for  instance,  presented  by  non-Catholic  institu- 
tions. I  do  not  know  anyone  who  will  say  that  such  a  parish 
can  begin  with  being  self-supporting. 

What  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  les- 
son to  be  learned  by  observation  of  work  among  Italian  chil- 
dren in  New  York  is  given  by  one  pastor  who  has  attained  a 
preeminent  success  that  clothes  his  opinions  and  his  methods 
with  a  sort  of  final  authority.  He  holds  that,  given  two 
properly  zealous  priests  to  a  congregation  of  about  five  thou- 
sand, and  given  the  period  of  time  requisite  for  the  wearing 
down  of  habitual  indifference  or  misunderstanding,  the  Italian 
parish  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  He,  himself,  uses  no  very  novel 
methods  except  in  so  far  as  tireless  application  and  unselfish 
purpose  and  perfect  simplicity  may  deserve  to  be  called  novel. 
He  relies  very  little  upon  lay  assistance  other  than  the  ordi- 
nary help  gfiven  by  teachers  of  catechism.  He  trains  and 
supervises  his  assistants,  both  clerical  and  lay;  he  is  strange 
to  no  aspect  of  the  daily  lives  of  his  parishioners ;  he  spares 
no  pains  and  recognizes  no  failures, — and  he  holds  the  Ital- 
ians of  his  parish  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  I  am  ready  to 
affirm  that  those  who  closely  inspect  his  work  and  take  coun- 
sel with  his  fellow-workers  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that 
under  such  conditions  as  those  that  obtain  in  his  parish — and 
he  maintains  that  they  can  and  should  be  duplicated  substan- 
tially in  any  reasonably  small  Italian  parish — nothing  more 
than  the  methods  he  uses  will  be  found  necessary. 
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Divide  et  itnpera.  There  are  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Italians  in  this  Archdiocese.  The  parishes  and 
priests  devoted  to  their  needs  are  increasing  rapidly  year  by 
year.^  When  every  group  of,  let  us  say,  five  thousand,  is 
served  by  a  parish  zealously  and  intimately  ministering  to 
both  parents  and  children  and  unhampered  in  any  important 
respect  by  the  want  of  money, — then  the  struggle  will  be  on  a 
fair  field,  with  the  Church  a  sure  victor. 

There  are,  however,  places  where  this  desirable  situation 
cannot  be  established  for  the  present,  perhaps  not  at  all.  The 
living  conditions,  the  composition  of  population,  the  propa- 
ganda of  heresy,  or  irreligion,  or  immorality,  make  one  local- 
ity unlike  another.  Adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  is  not  a  work  to  be  instituted  in  a 
day.  And  so,  in  many  places,  while  growing  toward  the  de- 
sirable ideal,  we  shall  have  to  temporize  as  cheerfully  as  we 
can. 

It  is  with  the  best  methods  of  temporizing,  then,  that  we 
are  at  the  present  moment  concerned.  Given  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  many  places  where,  to  begin  with,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent and  perhaps  inevitable  lack  of  adaptation  between  a 
dominantly  non-Italian  parish,  and  the  Italian  portion  of  the 
congregation,  or  where  the  parish  is  hopelessly  weighed  down 
by  the  bulk  and  number  of  the  forces  against  which  it  con- 
tends, what  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  at  least  an  im- 
provement in  the  attendance  of  the  Italian  children? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  name  as  the  chief  means  anything 
else  than  this, — the  presence  of  a  zealous  and  discreet  priest, 
who  is  personally  sympathetic  with  them.  One  such  man  will 
do  more  to  win  the  Italian  child  to  the  practice  of  religion  and 
virtue  than  all  the  money  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance.  He  will  need  no  advice.  Let  him  be  as- 
sisted to  carry  out  such  means  as  he  sees  fit  to  use. 

*  The  following  figures  apply  to  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  within  the 
city  limits:  churches  for  Italians,  ig;  chapels  or  basements,  12;  chapels  for 
Italian  inst'tut  ons,  5 ;  priests  of  Italian  race,  81 ;  priests  of  other  races,  6. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn:  Italian  popula- 
tion, iso.ooo;  churches  for  Italians,  15;  chapels  or  basements,  3;  priests  of 
Italian  race,  36;  other  priests  assigned  to  Italian  work,  21. 
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Considerations. 

There  are  certain  points  that  may  profitably  be  dmwn  to 
the  attention  of  inexperienced  workers  who  are  trying  to  bring 
Italian  children  into  touch  with  the  parish. 

First,  one  may  prudently  assume  that  in  this  enterprise  very 
intensive  work  will  be  called  for.  Some  of  the  possible  rea- 
sons for  this  state  of  things  will  be  presented  below;  but 
whether  they  form  a  correct  analysis  of  the  situation  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  small  concern.  The  fact  remains  that,  in  the 
particular  field  of  work  we  are  discussing,  the  worker  will 
have  to  give  much  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  effort 
to  secure  what  in  other  fields  would  be  considered  a  mediocre 
return. 

In  particular,  we  may  specify  the  following  qualities  as  de- 
sirable : 

Gentleness,  Here  more  quickly  than  elsewhere  roughness 
will  do  harm.  Zeal  will  not  suffice,  unless  it  is  liberally  and 
even  extravagantly  tempered  with  sweet  discretion.  Uninten- 
tional— less  frequently  intentional — rudeness  must  be  over- 
looked ;  and  the  firmness  exercised  must  be  the  firmness  not  of 
severity,  but  of  true  kindness.  Despite  the  current  calumny, 
it  will  be  found  that  with  the  Italian,  old  or  young,  affection 
is  more  powerful  than  a  bribe. 

Patience,  Time  must  be  prodigally  dispensed.  All  sorts  of 
foreign  business  must  be  listened  to,  and  perhaps  managed, 
by  the  worker.  Over  and  over  again  the  visit  must  be  re- 
newed and  the  argument  repeated.  Pressure  must  be  main- 
tained until  prejudice  is  worn  away  and  inertness  made  to  stir. 

Method.  This  is  something  of  which  the  real  importance 
may  easily  be  overlooked.  Investigation  shows  a  certain  direct 
proportion  between  methodical  supervision  and  success.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  general  truth ;  but  it  holds  with  special  force  in 
work  among  the  Italians.  There  should  be  invented  .«ome 
sure  method  of  checking  up  returns,  and  delinquents  should 
be  made  to  know  that  each  failure  in  attendance  is  recorded. 
The  writer's  recent  observations  have  tempted  him  to  see  in 
their  command  of  method  the  secret  of  the  marked  success 
attained  by  certain  German  priests  who  have  done  wonder- 
fully good  work  with  Italian  congregations, — for  instance,  in 
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one  parish  where  there  are  eighteen  hundred  boys  at  Com- 
munion on  the  Sunday  assigned  to  them  each  month. 

So  far,  as  to  the  qualities  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
worker.  Further,  he,  or  she,  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  external,  physical  and  moral  conditions  which  operate  to 
make  the  burden  of  religious  obligations  a  peculiarly  heavy 
one  in  the  case  of  the  people  he  is  trying  to  bind  to  the  Church. 
To  remember  this  promotes  patience  with  the  irresponsive, 
and  the  disappointing  cases  that  often  will  seem  so  dispropor- 
tionately numerous. 

With  regard  to  the  parents,  the  following  facts  deserve  par- 
ticular emphasis  as  aflfecting  the  attitude,  or  record,  of  the 
Italians  in  religious  observance. 

Quite  commonly,  the  occupation  constitutes  a  real  obstacle, 
or  at  least  a  difficulty.  Railroad  men,  laborers  in  freight 
yards,  bootblacks,  baAers,  small  grocers,  fruitstand-keepers, 
newsboys,  often  have,  either  on  Saturday  night,  or  on  Sun- 
day morning,  or  on  both,  a  serious  impediment  to  attendance 
at  Mass  or  the  Sacraments, — especially  when  a  supine  govern- 
ment, or  a  dull  public  conscience,  allows  the  already  over  lib- 
eral law  to  be  freely  violated  to  the  prejudice  of  religion.  It 
is  not  plain  that  these  people  are  always  theologically  excused ; 
but  at  least  their  position  generally  constitutes  a  mitigating 
circumstance.  And  that  position  generally  affects  the  liberty 
of  the  wife  and  children  as  well  as  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Another  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  burden  involved 
in  motherhood  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  The  birth  rate  among 
the  Italians  is  high,'  and  the  number  of  children  bom,  or 
cared  for,  by  a  mother  certainly  aflfects  her  ability  to  attend 
Mass.  Again,  among  Italians,  the  number  of  unmarried 
young  women  is  relatively  small,  and  this  class  surely  forms 
the  largest  proportion  of  church-goers  among  our  Catholic 
people  generally. 

We  must  include,  among  pertinent  considerations,  the  rela- 
tive frequency  with  which  scandals  have  been  thrust  upon  the 
attention  of  this  simple-minded  people, — and  whether  the 
scandals  be  actual,  or  the  product  of  a  calumnious  anti-clerical 
propaganda,  they  constitute  a  very  real  obstacle. 

*Thc  Italian  birth  rate  for  New  York  City  for  the  year  191 1  was  59.6a  per 
1,000. 
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Nor  must  we  forget  that  an  anti-clerical  head  of  the  family 
both  occurs  more  often,  and  possesses  in  his  own  household  a 
more  absolute  power,  than  among  the  races  with  which  the 
Italian  is  now  being  compared.  How  this  aifects  the  question 
under  discussion  is  plain. 

Again,  taking  into  consideration  the  parish  which  the  aver- 
age Italian  is  called  upon  to  attend,  shall  we  not  allow  that 
often  there  are  circumstances  rendering  attendance  more  dif- 
ficult for  him  than  for  the  average  Irishman  of  German?  It 
is  not  a  question  now  of  locating  the  responsibility,  or  even  of 
proving  that  there  is  any  responsibility.  "  Nous  constatons 
un  fait."  The  Italian  is  often  i>oorer  than  the  average  par- 
ishioner and  less  finely  dressed;  he  has  perhaps  encountered 
some  lack  of  sympathy,  if  not  some  positive  rudeness,  on  the 
part  of  a  person  or  persons,  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
parish  which  he  must  attend,  if  he  attends  anywhere;  and  fin- 
ally, he  has  probably  never  grasped  the  rationale  of  American 
custom  with  regard  to  money  offerings.  In  the  case  of  a  peo- 
ple above  the  average  in  sensitiveness,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
these  matters  will  play  a  fairly  significant  part  in  determining 
the  percentage  of  attendance  at  church.  They  must  then  be 
weighed  well  by  anyone  who  would  bring  to  the  treatment  of 
the  problem  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  complex  ele- 
ments. 

The  foregoing  are  negative  considerations,  having  regard 
to  circumstances  which  tend  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance. Other  considerations  show  us  a  reason  for  encour- 
agement or  suggest  some  ways  of  securing  improvement 

The  Italian  is  proud  of  his  Catholicity  and  indignantly  re- 
pudiates the  imputation  of  infidelity  or  heresy.  After  all,  this 
is  something;  and  often  it  provides  a  basis  by  which  he  may 
be  led  to  do  the  things  that  are  shown  to  be  implied  in  his 
Catholicity, — obligations  of  which  perhaps  he  has  hitherto 
been  inculpably  ignorant. 

He  is  responsive,  grateful,  and  affectionate,  by  disposition. 
We  are  not  preparing  a  brief,  nor  attempting  to  enumerate  all 
his  qualities,  good  and  bad.  But  the  traits  just  mentioned 
have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  conversion,  or  in  the 
amendment,  of  many  thousands  of  the  people  in  question ;  and 
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the  priest  or  layworker  who  remembers  them  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  have  the  greatest  share  of  success. 

The  Italian  is  fond  of  his  children,  and  attention  to  them 
will  win  his  love  and  dispose  him  to  a  certain  extent  in  favor 
of  the  cause  for  which  the  worker  pleads. 

And  is  it  not  to  be  recognized  as  a  point  in  his  favor  that, 
with  whatever  attendant  failure  and  impeifection,  he  is  not 
ready  really  to  abandon  his  religion,  at  the  behest  of  the  in- 
stitution that  tries  to  bribe  him  to  commit  this  baseness  ?  Often 
a  cultured  missionary  sets  a  price  upon  the  apostasy  of  a  poor 
peasant,  who  accepts  the  gift,  and  conceals,  but  at  heart  does 
not  deny,  his  faith.  Which  one  of  these  is  viler  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  in  the  judgment  of  enlightened  men? 

These  considerations  affect  the  parent  directly,  and  ulti- 
mately the  child.  With  regard  to  the  child  specifically,  we 
may  add  that  the  sensitiveness  which  is  his  marked  trait  will 
often  make  him  a  difficult  subject  for  the  type  of  teacher  who 
can  get  along  harmoniously  with  the  average  child.  Unkind- 
ness,  and,  above  all,  corporal  punishment,  or  the  threat  of  it, 
will  be  apt  to  alienate  him  with  peculiar  finality. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  child's  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
display  of  affection  will  be  of  very  considerable  help  to  the 
right  sort  of  worker  or  teacher.  Even  if  it  be  proved  that 
children  are  fickle  the  wide  world  over,  it  still  holds  true  that 
affection  is  one  of  the  important  means  to  be  used  in  winning, 
guiding,  and  retaining  the  class  now  under  consideration. 

One  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  comparison  with 
the  child  of  the  English-speaking  parent,  the  Italian  child  is 
at  this  moral  disadvantage, — that  he  knows  more  than  his 
parents  concerning  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  both  live.  This  inevitably  secures  for  him 
both  a  power  to  defy,  and  an  opportunity  to  deceive,  which  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  average  child.  Consequently, 
the  worker  who  is  looking  after  the  child's  interest  will  have 
to  take  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
home  and  to  control  the  false  impressions  which  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  parent,  with  regard  for  instance  to  places  of 
amusement,  or  school  regulations,  or  the  rules  and  demands 
of  the  parish. 
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Lessons  of  Experience. 

Theoretically,  we  must  all  admit  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  worker  or  a  pastor  of  Italian  race  is  fitter  than  any 
other  to  minister  to  his  fellow  Italians.  Practically,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  this  question  of  nationality  is  far  from 
being  the  most  important  consideration.  To  have  been  born 
of  Irish  or  of  German  stock  has  not  prevented  a  practically 
perfect  success  in  well-known  instances  here  in  New  York 
City.  In  dealing  with  the  children  even  the  ability  to  speak 
Italian  seems  to  be  a  minor  qualification.  What  is  really  es- 
sential is  that  the  one  caring  for  the  Italian  child  may  be  able 
to  speak  English. 

Another  lesson  of  experience  is  that  the  lay-worker  usually 
has  less  influence  than  the  priest  or  the  nun  in  the  Italian 
household;  and  in  certain  hostile  sections  households  where 
even  the  priest's  activity  is  strictly  limited  by  unfriendliness 
or  suspicion,  Sisters  have  been  able  to  do  effective  work. 

The  Italian  Mission  Band  merits  particular  notice  as  pro- 
viding parishes  with  a  very  practical  means  of  securing  spe- 
cial attention  for  the  Italian  portion  of  the  flock.  Religious 
exercises  and  sermons  at  demand,  as  we  should  anticipate,  are 
provided  by  these  priests.  What  is  of  particular  interest  is 
their  new  method  of  getting  the  people  in  touch  with  the 
church  by  going  into  a  parish  at  the  pastor's  call,  making  a 
house-to-house  visitation,  and  getting  returns  for  the  parish 
census.  Their  method  of  work  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  view 
of  the  relatively  great  importance  of  the  Italian  census  and  of 
its  relatively  great  difficulty. 

Instruction  has  already  been  mentioned  as  among  the  most 
important  features  of  the  work  under  discussion.  For  the  se- 
curing of  attention,  several  interesting  methods  have  been  de- 
vised. One  pastor  finds  it  advisable  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
discussion  with  the  godparents  who  present  themselves  on  the 
occasion  of  each  baptism.  They  never  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their  last  confession  and  to  de- 
clare whether  or  not  they  attend  Mass  faithfully  and  send 
their  children  to  Sunday-school.  Then,  under  the  form  of  a 
brief  argumentation,  considerable  instruction  is  conveyed  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  obligations.     The  charge  that  non-at- 
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tendance  implies  loss  of  Catholicity  or  profession  of  Protes- 
tantism is  always  indignantly  repudiated.  And  the  bystand- 
ers will  always  lend  the  support  of  their  approval  to  the 
priest  when  he  explains  triumphantly  that  without  Mass  and 
the  Sacraments  one  can  be  a  Catholic  only  in  name. 

Another  pastor  makes  the  publishing  of  the  marriage  banns 
conditional  on  attendance  at  a  series  of  weekly  instructions 
fixed  for  whatever  day  and  time  the  parties  can  conveniently 
attend. 

A  pastor  whose  congregation  includes  a  large  number  of 
Italians  has,  after  various  experiments,  concluded  that  most 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  two  departments 
in  his  Sunday-school,  one  reserved  for  Italians  and  conducted 
by  Italian  Sisters,  and  the  other  open  indifferently  to  all.  This 
solves  a  problem  sometimes  presented  by  the  diversity  of 
taste  and  of  social  standing  among  the  Italian  children;  and 
by  the  diflference  of  capacity  and  of  zeal  among  the  teachers. 

Visits  to  the  home  just  before  the  time  of  Sunday-school 
to  prepare  the  children  or  to  start  them  on  their  way  or  even 
to  accompany  them  to  the  church,  is  a  very  expensive  proceed- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  effort;  but  it  is  rich  in  result. 

Systematic  records  are  most  desirable  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  at  Sunday-school ;  for  promises  are  apt  to  be  easily 
made  and  broken.  A  strict  "  checking-up  "  and  an  unending 
series  of  visits  to  the  home,  is  the  one  way  to  correct  truancy. 

Where  there  is  a  parish  school  the  control  of  the  children 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  Italian  parish  cannot  afford  a  school,  or  that  the  pastor, 
having  to  choose  between  a  school  and  the  building  of  a  sec- 
ond church  by  way  of  mission,  has  decided  the  latter  to  be 
more  necessary.  To  pastors  in  this  situation,  encouragement 
and  a  splendid  example  may  be  found  in  two  parishes  which 
are  really  models  of  efficiency.  Here  the  priests  keep  in  such 
close  touch  with  the  neighboring  public  school  that  they  are 
the  real  truant  officers  of  the  district  and  reap  a  harvest  of 
prestige  with  the  authorities,  and  of  influence  over  the  chil- 
dren.* 

*  One  priest  in  a  purely  Italian  district  has  raised  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance at  the  school  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  and  informs  me  that  he  is 
about  to  be  made  a  public  truant  officer  of  the  city. 
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Instruction  should  be  of  the  simplest  nature  and  as  practical 
as  it  can  be  made.  It  should  include  as  a  special  feature  plain 
answers  to  the  stock  objections  which  are  encountered  with  re- 
gard to  attendance.  Large  use  should  be  made  of  pictures  il- 
lustrating the  lessons  and  these  pictures  the  Italian  child  will 
be  encouraged  at  home  to  keep  sacredly. 

Little  leaflets  in  Italian  containing  the  bare  essentials  of 
Catholic  teaching  and  practice  are  very  helpful.  In  the  case 
of  persons  not  able  to  read,  a  neighbor  can  often  be  found 
who  will  be  proud  to  lend  aid. 

Sufficiently  simple  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  faith 
can  scarcely  be  provided  without  some  personal  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  priest  who  is  dealing  with  very  young  Italian 
children.  One  method  in  use  is  that  of  requiring  the  children 
to  learn  an  almost  monosyllabic  catechetical  dialogue  which 
covers  and  properly  stresses  the  most  important  points  of  doc- 
trine and  practice  in  plain,  colloquial  language. 

Another  valuable  means  is  a  series  of  talks  illustrated  with 
stereopticon,  or  cinematograph.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
the  places  provided  are  too  small  to  hold  the  audience.  The 
life  of  Christ  seems  to  be  the  subject  which  is  most  appre- 
ciated. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  high  value  of  a  properly  conducted 
Catholic  Settlement, — ^also  of  the  difficulty  incident  to  the  ef- 
ficient carrying  on  of  this  kind  of  activity.  Volunteer  work- 
ers possessed  of  the  various  qualities  required  in  such  a  field 
are  not  easily  found.  The  capable  professional  is  the  alter- 
native; or  better  still — when  possible  to  discover — the  relig- 
ious community  organized  with  a  view  to  this  very  purpose. 
One  religious  settlement  has,  with  almost  incredible  zeal, 
made  steady  progress  against  every  conceivable  obstacle  and 
has  won  back  to  the  Church  some  five  hundred  children  for- 
merly pupils  of  the  Protestant  missions  with  which  the  neigh- 
borhood abounds.  Work  was,  in  this  instance,  begun  by  visit- 
ing the  quarter  while  living  at  a  distance  and  then,  later  on, 
a  house  was  opened  in  the  centre  of  the  colony ;  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  residence  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  difference 
of  results  in  the  two  periods. 

In  many  ways  such  an  institution  promotes  the  Catholiciza- 
tion  of  the  people.    By  means  of  the  Day  Nursery  it  puts  the 
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Italian  mothers  under  great  obligations  and  opens  opportuni- 
ties of  acquaintance  and  instruction  when  these  mothers  are 
gathered  in  the  frequent  mothers'  meetings.  Lessons  in  the 
various  activities  implied  in  good  housekeeping  appeal  to  the 
domestic  sympathies  of  this  very  domestic  people.  Classes  in 
Italian  help  the  children  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  their 
parents;  to  preserve  their  proper  pride  of  race;  to  understand 
that  not  everything  cherished  by  the  old  folks  is  of  small 
value  when  contrasted  with  the  glittering  features  of  New 
York  civilization.  Children  who  will  not  continue  at  Sunday- 
school  after  having  received  their  First  Communion,  are  held 
in  Perseverance  Classes  by  nuns  in  such  a  house  as  we  describe 
when  no  other  means  would  be  effective.  And  the  wise  pro- 
vision and  supervision  of  amusements  in  another  Catholic 
Settlement  gives  a  notable  lesson  in  the  possibility  of  slowly 
educating  Italian  children  in  the  discreet  use  of  that  larger 
liberty  to  which  their  associates  inevitably  introduce  them. 

Apart  from  its  positive  usefulness,  moreover,  something  in 
the  form  of  settlement  clubs  will  often  be  necessary  to  prevent 
children  from  being  drawn  into  the  open  doors  of  Protestant 
institutions.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  Catholic  set- 
tlement, properly  equipped,  cannot  do  much  to  form  the  relig- 
ious sense  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  same  way  as  the  "  social 
settlement "  sometimes  forms  the  social  conscience.  To  hear 
Americans  who  are  cultivated  and  intelligent,  and  are  also 
personal  friends,  urging  the  obligation  of  Mass  and  the  Sac- 
raments is  at  least  a  stimulus  to  better  observance.  And  it  is 
an  encouragement  to  a  hatless — and  therefore  timorous — Ital- 
ian woman  when  she  learns  that  the  best-dressed  person  she 
knows  considers  veils  preferable  to  the  milliner's  most  glor- 
ious creations  and,  as  a  Dominican  missionary  skilfully  ar- 
gued, that  "  the  Madonna  certainly  never  went  to  church  with 
anything  remotely  resembling  an  American  hat." 

Provision  for  the  innocent  amusement  of  children  and  young 
people  has  been  made  in  various  ways  and  places.  Such  pro- 
vision seems  to  be  recognized  as  a  general  need.  One  priest 
spends  practically  every  evening  among  his  boys,  providing 
them  with  music  and  with  light,  heat,  and  freedom  to  their 
hearts'  content.  His  boy  choir  has  been  heard  at  several  pub- 
lic functions  always  with  the  result  that  the  listeners  feel  that 
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this  man's  activity  is  indeed  worth  while.     He  has  found  also 
that  debating  is  an  attractive  entertainment  for  Italian  youths. 

The  character  of  the  recreation  provided  raises  a  number 
of  questions  which  will  have  to  be  settled  according  to  the 
lights  and  the  abilities  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  people  in  the  particular  instance.  Should 
dancing  be  permitted  or  encouraged,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions? Should  the  Americanization  of  the  young  people  be 
promoted,  or  retarded,  or  left  to  the  natural  course  of  events? 
Should  amusement  be  provided  exclusively  for  the  good  on 
the  theory  that  the  admission  of  the  bad  will  be  hurtful  to  all 
and  profitable  to  none?  Should  the  religious  side  be  so  in- 
sisted upon  that  secular  attractions  will  never  form  a  motive 
for  attendance?  These  are  some  of  the  practical  questions 
which  by  diflferent  workers  are  answered  now  in  this  way  and 
now  in  that. 

Suggestions. 

We  come  now  to  certain  points  presented  for  consideration 
by  persons  who  should  know  what  things  are  most  imme- 
diately desirable. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  required  an  improvement  in  the 
provisions  of  the  law  so  that  Sunday  will  be  less  a  day  of  work 
and  more  a  day  of  freedom  for  the  classes  to  which  the  Ital- 
ians very  commonly  belong, — ^barbers,  bootblacks,  railroad 
laborers,  small  shopkeepers,  fruit-venders.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  existing  law  be  more  strictly  enforced 
and,  in  particular,  the  law  controlling  the  labor  of  small  boys 
who  sell  papers  or  shine  shoes  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the 
law  affecting  the  amusements  of  those  other  small  boys  who 
find  it  possible  to  gain  admittance  to  a  moving-picture  theatre 
with  the  coin  destined  for  the  Sunday  offering.  One  priest, 
very  active  in  this  field,  has,  without  offending  the  parents, 
gone  so  far  as  to  subsidize  a  family  for  the  sake  of  securing 
a  small  boy's  exemption  from  work  and  attendance  at  instruc- 
tion.   His  success  keeps  pace  with  his  activity. 

A  need  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  successful  workers  in  the  Italian  field  is  that 
of  providing  homes  for  children  rescued  from  Protestant  in- 
stitutions and  in  proximate  danger  of  relapse.  Ineligible  for 
admittance   to   any    existing    Catholic    institution,    they    are 
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tempted  by  the  bright  promises  of  Protestant  societies.  The 
religious  who  makes  this  suggestion  has  opposed — and  in  the 
measure  that  equipment  allows,  most  successfully  opposed — 
the  numerous  Protestant  missions,  and  he  appeals  to  known 
facts  to  prove  the  necessity  of  some  provision  of  this  sort. 
The  neighborhood  is  one  where  for  about  twenty  thousand 
people  there  are  six  Masses  on  Sunday  in  a  church  that  seats 
less  than  five  hundred.  There  are  seven  Protestant  missions 
nearby. 

One  other  point  deserves  mention,  namely,  the  possibility 
of  doing  something  to  direct  the  industrial  vocations  of  the 
children.  It  was  among  the  chief  aims  of  Don  Bosco  to 
orientate  the  young  people  who  came  under  his  influence.  The 
Salesians  who  in  his  spirit  are  carrying  on  a  great  work  for 
the  Italians  of  this  city  are  unable  even  to  attempt  the  methods 
which  were  the  practical  steps  to  their  founder's  wonderful 
success.  Of  the  ricreatori  fesiivi  and  of  the  scuole  industriali 
there  is  not  a  single  example  here.  One  cannot  but  venture 
the  hope  that  some  resourceful  philanthropist  will  appear  and 
lend  the  assistance  of  his  purse  to  a  second  Don  Bosco. 

All  along  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  multiplica- 
tion of  zealous  priests  properly  placed,  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  full  success.  So  we  may  include  here  among  prac- 
tical suggestions  the  attempt  to  discover  and  to  assist  poor 
boys  who  would  be  promising  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
On  the  whole,  the  Italian  parent  is  too  little  disposed  to  en- 
courage, or  to  permit,  his  children  to  pursue  any  other  studies 
than  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law;  and  the  percentage  of 
young  Italians  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  far 
below  what  is  desirable.  Among  the  practical  aims  of  far- 
seeing  missionary  enterprise,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  system  of 
scholarships  for  aspiring  or  promising  students.  As  has  been 
said,  the  presence  of  a  pastor  adapted  and  assigned  to  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  each  fair-sized  group  of  Italians  would 
be  a  final  answer  to  the  problem.  And  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  men  of  American  birth  and  non-Italian  race  engaged 
in  the  Italian  apostolate  in  this  city  has  announced  his  con- 
clusion that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  Italian  priest 
who  is  best  adapted  to  provide  for  all  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  j^ggp^j  McSORLEY,  C.S.P. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  OMANIZATIOH  OF  OHOIBS  OF  MEH  IN  OUB  0H1TE0EE8. 

IN  writing  for  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  exclusively  to  priests,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  here  that  the  article  is  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Editor,  and  with  a  view  of  eliminating  certain  difficulties 
which  pastors  who  are  not  themselves  musically  instructed, 
have  to  meet  when  it  devolves  upon  them  (as  it  frequently 
does  in  our  country)  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for 
creating  an  efficient  choir  service  in  their  churches.  There  is 
a  technical  side,  even  to  the  mere  question  of  organizing  a 
church  choir,  with  which  an  ordinary  choirmaster  is  more 
familiar  than  a  priest,  unless  the  latter  has  had  special  experi- 
ence by  having  personally  conducted  a  church  choir.  This  is 
rarely  the  case  in  America,  however,  where  priests  are  for  the 
most  part  sorely  taxed  with  the  pastoral  duties  of  their  office. 
Nevertheless  the  resi>onsibility  for  providing  proper  liturgical 
singing  devolves  upon  them. 

The  Real  Difficulty  in  Conforming  to  the  "  Codex 
JuRiDicus  "  OF  Pius  X. 

Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Holy  Father's  Instruc- 
tion on  Sacred  Music  in  1903,  one  clause  of  which  specified 
that,  where  it  is  desired  to  use  acute  or  high  voices,  boys 
should  be  employed,  we  have  heard  the  securing  of  men  sing- 
ers mentioned  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  chief,  difficulty 
encountered  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Codex 
Juridicus  on  church  music.  Frequently  one  notices  the  under- 
lying assumption  that,  if  it  were  not  for  this  feature,  the  in- 
junctions contained  in  this  Motu  proprio  could  more  easily 
be  complied  with.  In  other  words — if  women  were  still 
eligible  as  singers  for  our  choirs,  conformity  with  the  pontif- 
ical regulations  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  dioceses  in  this  country,  the  women  in  the  choir  loft 
have  not,  so  far,  been  disturbed,  and  that  they,  in  conjunction 
with  the  men,  continue  to  sing  the  same  unliturgical  and,  for 
the  most  part,  commonplace  music  in  the  same  haphazard  and 
inartistic  manner  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years.     One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  programs  published  in 
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the  Catholic  and  secular  press  at  Christinas  or  Easter  time  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  therefore 
not  the  actual  or  supposed  banishment  of  the  women  from  the 
choir  lofts  which  is  responsible  for  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  so  many  places  in  conforming  to  the  requirements,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  choir  material  is  to  consist  of  men,  or  men  and 
boys  only,  instead  of  both  sexes  being  available  as  before.  It 
is  true  that  the  percentage  of  willing  reliable  singers  is  larger 
among  the  women  than  among  the  men.  There  are  more 
ready  readers  among  the  former  than  among  the  men.  But 
even  if  the  women  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  choirs,  it 
is  plain,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  stated  above,  that  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  conforming  to  the  codex  juridicus  of 
Pius  X  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  personnel,  or 
sex,  of  the  singers.  It  is  not  a  question  of  person  or  sex  which 
constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  that  confronts  us,  but  a  question 
of  musical  taste. 

Proper  Attitude  of  Choir  Members. 

The  musical  taste  of  our  singers,  as  well  as  that  of  our  con- 
gregations, has  to  be  reformed  or  remade.  Now,  to  remake 
the  taste  of  our  singers  (as  well  as  that  of  the  faithful  in  gen- 
eral), the  first  step  required  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  Pope 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  a  complete  and  generous  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  authority  and  of  his  right  to  legislate  in  musi- 
cal as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  Church, 
her  discipline  and  her  worship.  Obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  implies  obedience  and  loyalty  to  one's  diocesan  and 
parish  authorities. 

This  loyalty  in  turn  begets  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  which  will  impel  choir  members  to  be  faithful 
to  their  promises  and  agreements  and  enable  them  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  social  or  pleasure  invitation  on  rehearsal 
nights.  That  this  attitude  and  disposition  on  the  part  of 
choir  members  is  indispensable  is  plainly  stated  in  Article  V, 
paragraph  14,  of  the  Motu  proprio  of  Pius  X,  which  reads: 
"  Only  those  are  to  be  admitted  to  form  part  of  the  musical 
chapel  (choir)  of  a  church  who  are  men  of  known  piety  and 
probity  of  life,  and  these  should  by  their  modest  and  devout 
bearing  during  the  liturgical  functions  show  that  they  are 
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worthy  of  the  holy  office  they  exercise."  Unless  singers  have 
the  spirit,  attitude  and  disposition  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
words,  it  will  be  impossible  to  eflfect  any  true  reform  in  church 
music. 

By  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  for  hiring  singers 
on  the  basis  of  their  vocal  ability  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration their  religious  and  moral  status,  one  may  be  able  to 
secure  a  certain  artistic  excellence,  but  not  a  liturgical  choir. 
Their  performance,  no  matter  how  finished,  will  be  purely  ex- 
ternal and  artificial,  because  it  will  not  be  the  expression  of 
their  faith,  convictions,  and  sentiments.  Moreover,  such  sing- 
ers, formed  musically  for  the  most  part  along  secular  lines, 
will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  assume  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  music  of  the  Church  par  excellence,  the  Gregorian 
Chant.  If  they  condescend  to  sing  it  at  all,  they  will  do  so 
without  interest  and  without  respect.  They  will  have  a  mental 
reservation  in  facing  the  definition  of  the  Pope  that  it  is  "  the 
Chant  proper  to  the  Roman  Church "  and  "  the  supreme 
model  for  sacred  music".  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have 
men  animated  with  the  spirit  and  disposition  outlined  above, 
you  will  not  only  get  them  to  assume  a  respectful  and  obe- 
dient attitude  toward  the  Pope's  utterances  in  regard  to  church 
music  in  general,  but  they  will  also  generously  respond  to 
their  choirmaster's  efforts  to  acquaint  them  with  its  nature, 
significance,  and  beauty. 

This  action  on  their  part  is  the  turning-point  and  initial 
step  in  their  formation  as  liturgical  singers.  Their  newly- 
gained  attitude  toward  "the  supreme  model  for  sacred  music", 
while  it  is  the  logical  expression  of  their  Catholic  mentality, 
will  become  the  basis  for  their  musical  and  technical  efficiency. 
For,  it  cannot  too  often  and  too  insistently  be  repeated,  singers 
can  enter  into  the  hallowed  edifices  of  liturgical  music  only 
through  familiarity  with,  knowledge  of,  and  love  for  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant.  If  they  do  not  respect  and  study  it  and,  in  the 
measure  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  capacity,  realize  its 
beauty,  neither  will  they  be  able  to  penetrate  into  and  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  figured  and  polyphonic 
church  music;  for  these  flow  from  the  same  source  and  are 
animated  by  the  very  spirit  that  animates  the  Chant  They 
may  take  hold  of  a  more  modem  tolerated  number  here  and 
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there;  but  they  will  not  get  their  feet  solidly  on  the  ground  in 
the  orthodox  musical  field.  They  will  still  be  hankering  after 
the  fleshpots  of  ante-Motu-proprio  days. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  zealous  and  capable  choirmaster  has 
a  certain  number  of  men  with  the  attitude  of  loyal  and  gen- 
erous Catholics,  with  some  knowledge  of  reading,  and  gifted 
with  reasonably  good  voices,  he  will,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  be  able  to  prepare  a  repertoire  sufficient  to  conform  with 
the  laws  of  the  Church  both  liturgically  and  artistically. 

The  Choirmaster. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  choirmaster  must  be 
not  only  zealous  and  capable,  but  he  must  also  be  firm  and 
persistent  in  his  adherence  to  and  pursuit  of  the  ideal  to  be 
attained.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  existing 
conditions,  with  our  loose  traditions  in  matters  of  church 
music,  the  choirmaster,  to  be  successful,  must  have  the  attri- 
butes indispensable  in  the  reformer.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  overcome  obstacles  of  every  kind  and  from  every 
quarter,  such  as  lack  of  sympathy,  support,  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  those  members  of  the  congregation  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  He 
must  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  have  the  force 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  Church 
and  resist  dictation  from  those  who  have  no  right  to  dictate, 
especially  from  those  who, 'on  particular  occasions,  such  as 
weddings  and  funerals,  consulting  only  their  own  wishes, 
their  perverted  taste  and  judgement,  would  turn  the  church  into 
a  secular  meeting-place  by  the  character  of  the  music  they 
wish  to  have  performed.  He  must  dominate  his  surroundings 
not  only  musically,  but  above  all  by  an  ideal  conception  of  his 
mission  and  function  and  by  his  conduct.  Such  a  choirmaster 
will  be  able  to  attract  singers  of  the  right  kind,  inspire  them 
with  confidence  and  gradually  establish  conditions  and  habits 
which,  although  the  personnel  undergo  change  now  and  again« 
in  time  will  become  traditional.  A  choir  built  on  these  lines 
is  not  only  a  school  for  artistic  singing,  general  discipline,  and 
constant  growth  in  true  manhood  for  all  those  who  belong 
to  it,  but  also  a  most  influential  and  potent  factor  for  good  in 
the  parish  in  which  it  exists. 
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The  rehearsal  room  is  the  choirmaster's  workshop.  For  the 
sake  of  example  he  should  be  the  first  to  arrive,  have  the  even- 
ing's work  thoroughly  in  his  mind,  digested,  and  mapped-out 
before  practice  begins.  Members  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  absence  from  rehearsal  without  a  legitimate  cause  is  out 
of  the  question ;  that  the  cause  for  absence  must  always  be  re- 
ported, and  that  arriving  late  is  unjust  to  the  church,  to  the 
choir  as  an  institution,  discourteous  to  the  individual  members 
and  generally  smacking  of  bad  manners.  As  soon  as  rehear- 
sal begins,  all  conversation,  even  remarks  about  the  work  in 
hand,  should  cease.  In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  open  pro- 
ceedings with  a  vocal  exercise.  It  may  be  remarked  paren- 
thetically that  the  choirmaster  should  be  capable  and  willing 
to  impart  to  his  singers  the  indispensable  rudiments  of  cor- 
rect singing,  such  as  breathing  and  tone- formation.  It  is 
seldom  conducive  to  real  usefulness  in  the  choir  if  singers  go 
to  an  outsider  for  their  voice  culture.  Whilst,  of  course,  it  is 
very  desirable  for  them  individually  and  for  the  choir,  that 
they  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  vocal  gifts,  it 
happens  very  frequently  that  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the  voice 
teacher  seriously  militate  against,  if  they  do  not  entirely  de- 
stroy, the  ideals  for  which  the  choir  director  is  striving.  The 
aim  of  the  voice  teacher  is  solo-singing  of  secular  music,  while 
the  interpretation  of  church  music  in  unison  or  part  chorus  is 
the  ideal  before  the  choirmaster.  In  the  one  case  the  individ- 
ual effort  is  the  aim,  whilst  in  the  other  individuals  and  their 
voices  become  part  of  a  whole.  They  have  to  listen  to  the 
others  and  only  consider  themselves  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole  tonal  body  to  be  produced. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  rehearsal  seldom  takes  place 
at  which  a  Gregorian  Mass  or  Proper  is  not  practised  or  re- 
viewed. The  chant  must  always  occupy  the  first  place.  The 
choirmaster  should  be  able  to  offer  a  vocal  model  to  his  singers 
by  interpreting  for  them  pieces  or  passages  the  correct  ren- 
dition of  which  is  in  doubt.  If  mistakes  are  made,  the  passage 
or  interval — not  the  whole  piece — should  be  repeated,  and  if 
the  mistake  is  not  overcome  by  this  means,  each  member 
should  be  required  to  sing  it  alone.  Care  should  however  be 
taken  not  to  embarrass  sensitive  singers  by  compelling  them  to 
repeat  the  same  passage  frequently   and  thus  expose  their 
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awkwardness  to  their  fellows.  Gentle  and  considerate  treat- 
ment of  young  singers  on  the  part  of  the  choirmaster  under 
such  circumstances  will  go  far  toward  increasing  their  respect 
and  even  attachment  for  him.  Such  moments  are,  moreover, 
rare  opportunities  for  developing  unconsciousness  and  man- 
liness in  singers.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  sureness  and  inde- 
pendence have  been  attained,  the  instrument  should  remain 
silent.  An  ideal  which  the  true  choirmaster  will  constantly 
keep  before  his  mind  is  the  singing  without  accompaniment, 
especially  in  the  Proper  of  the  Mass.  The  florid  and  exuber- 
ant melismatic  chants  of  the  Vaticana  lose  much  of  their  free- 
dom, grace  of  motion,  and  distinctive  diatonic  character  by 
being  harmonized,  even  when  the  harmonization  is  modal 
and  performed  by  a  dexterous  player.  Even  the  best  accom- 
paniment will  have  a  cloud-like  effect  on  the  majority  of  the 
melodies  of  which  the  various  Propers  are  made  up.  Further- 
more, the  singing  of  the  Proper  without  organ,  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass — whether  in  Gregorian  chant  or  in  figured  or 
polyphonic  music — with  organ  and,  at  the  offertory,  a  motet 
a  cappella  will  furnish  a  most  agreeable  variety  and  contrast 
to  both  singers  and  congregation.  This  condition  may  not  be 
attainable  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  choir's  existence; 
but  the  choirmaster  should  constantly  keep  it  before  his  imagi- 
nation as  a  most  desirable  and  ultimately  attainable  ideal. 

The  choirmaster  should  be  judicious  in  his  choice  of  figured 
or  polyphonic  music.  Let  him  see  to  it  that  his  singers  do  not 
waste  time  and  effort  on  shallow,  unsubstantial  compositions, 
even  if  musically  and  liturgically  correct;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  well  to  expose  them  to  discouragement  by  making 
them  struggle  with  works  technically  beyond  their  actual 
capacity.  He  should  exercise  fine  discrimination  by  selecting 
compositions  which  possess  substance,  excellence  of  form,  and 
which  are  technically  accessible  to  his  singers.  Two-part 
compositions  are  most  suitable  to  begin  with.  These. may  be 
followed  by  three-part  settings. 

In  some  cases  the  choir  members  imagine  that  it  is  dispar- 
aging to  their  powers  if  they  are  asked  to  perform  in  two  or 
three  parts,  and  think  that  four-part  singing  alone  is  worthy 
of  their  capacity  and  dignity.  This  is  a  wrong  notion  and 
should  be  counteracted.    Whilst  it  is,  of  course,  highly  desir- 
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able  and  musically  satisfying  to  sing  in  four  parts— especially 
a  cappella — it  is  nevertheless  far  better  to  unite  first  and  sec- 
ond tenors  on  the  upper  and  first  and  second  basses  on  the 
lower  voice  of  a  virile  composition  than  divide  your  possibly 
limited  vocal  resources,  lustreless  first  tenors  and  mushy  sec- 
ond basses,  into  four  sections,  not  to  speak  of  the  increased  in- 
dividual technical  surcness  required  in  such  cases. 

Rehearsal. 

The  chief  rehearsal  of  the  week  should  not  last  over  two 
hours.  If  continued  beyond  that  time  singers  may  become 
weary  and  restless.  An  excellent  custom  is  that  of  holding  a 
rehearsal  of  an  hour's  duration  just  before  high  Mass  on  Sun- 
day morning.  This,  much  to  be  recommended,  practice, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  all  concerned  for  refreshing  the 
memory  on  the  matter  to  be  performed  at  the  coming  service. 
Not  only  should  choirmaster  and  members  alike  endeavor  to 
put  a  keen  edge  on  the  purely  musical  part  of  the  liturgical 
function  in  which  they  are  about  to  participate,  but,  by  having 
one  of  the  members  read  from  an  English  missal  the  tranila- 
tion  of  the  Proper  of  the  day  (this  might  be  done  by  different 
members  in  rotation  and  be  followed  by  some  brief  explana- 
tory remarks  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  feast  by  the 
choirmaster),  all  will  be  helped  to  enter  into  its  spirit  and  into 
the  right  mood. 

When  everything  has  been  done  to  prepare  the  singers  for 
their  task,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  them  realize  that  their  func- 
tion, both  as  to  its  effect  upon  themselves  and  the  impression 
they  are  to  produce  upon  the  congregation,  is  only  secondary 
to  that  of  the  celebrant,  that  they  have  it  within  their  power, 
by  what  they  perform  and  how  they  perform  it,  to  edify  or 
to  scandalize  their  hearers,  to  gather  or  to  scatter.  In  order 
that  the  performance  of  the  very  first  number  to  be  sung  may 
be  smooth  and  finished,  it  is  necessary  that  the  singers  abstain 
from  all  irrelevant  conversation  and  concentrate  their  whole 
attention  on  the  work  in  hand  before  the  service  begins. 
There  should  be  no  stands  in  the  loft^--cxcept  as  noted  below 
— but  that  of  the  conductor.  Such  furniture,  however  useful 
at  other  times,  is  a  hindrance  to  the  singers,  inasmuch  as  it 
prevents  them   from  grouping  themselves  closely  together, 
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which  is  80  essential  in  order  to  secure  a  compact  and  unified 
tone.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  singers  should  at  all 
times  stand  in  a  semi-circle  focussing  on  the  same  point  To 
that  end  it  is  highly  to  be  recommended  that  they  sing  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  if  performed  in  Gregorian  Chant,  from 
a  common  Kyriale  printed  from  large  type  and  placed  in  a 
high  position  either  on  the  railing  or  on  a  special  stand.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  compelling  every  singer  to  fix  his  eye 
on  the  same  spot  and  of  thus  securing  the  compactness  of  tone 
spoken  of  above.  Moreover,  it  necessitates  his  raising  his  head 
and  assuming  the  position  of  the  body  most  conducive  to  the 
free  emission  of  his  tone. 

A  great  church  musician  has  said  that  the  real  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  church  choir  is  the  manner  in  which  it  sings  the 
responses  at  the  liturgical  functions.  If  these  are  sung  in  a 
spontaneous,  precise,  and  finished  way,  it  indicates  that  the 
singers'  minds  are  centred  in  the  liturgical  action  at  the  altar, 
that  their  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  that  they  appreciate 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  greatest  act  of  public  worship. 

A  choir  of  this  kind,  voicing  as  it  does  throughout  the  year 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  liturgy,  the  petitions  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  congregation,  is  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  spir- 
itual and  even  the  material  economy  of  the  parish,  and  those 
in  authority  will  know  how  to  recognize  and  encourage  its 
faithfulness  in  every  legitimate  way  and  by  every  available 
means,  in  accordance  with  parish  conditions. 

Joseph  Otten, 
Organist  and  Choirmaster,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


AVOTEEB  TOLERAIOE. 
An  Apology  for  Hon-Committal  Oatholio  Writen. 

THERE  are,  at  the  present  moment,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  considerable  number  of  Catholic  writers  of 
weight  whose  pens  are  employed  on  works  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  theology,  dialectic,  history,  biography,  and 
fiction,  distinctly  and  unmistakably  on  the  Catholic  side.    But 
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there  are  also  a  number  of  writers,  especially  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  who  are  themselves  Catholics  but  whose  writing  is,  so 
to  speak,  non-committal.  Only  those  who  know  they  are 
Catholics  would  know  they  were  Catholics.  I  would  like  at 
once  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  so  speaking  of  them,  there  is  no 
wish  on  my  part  to  find  fault,  or  to  put  them  on  their  defence. 
For  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  writers  who,  in  spite  of  being 
Catholics,  write  in  a  fashion  disloyal  to  their  religion,  or  in- 
jurious to  it,  or  unworthy  of  it.  Reference  is  intended  only  to 
writers  who,  being  Catholics,  have  for  their  theme  subjects  in 
which,  they  would  frankly  say,  the  question  of  religion  does 
not  accrue.  They  may  be  comic  writers,  or  nurserv-rhymsters, 
writers  of  fairy-tales,  or  novelists  of  the  light  and  airy  de- 
scription. They  may  be  employed  in  the  production  of  short 
stories  for  the  non-Catholic  press,  or  reviewers  of  books  for 
non-Catholic  papers. 

My  object  here  is  not  to  belittle  them,  or  pick  holes  in  their 
way  of  earning  a  very  precarious  livelihood,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  put  in  a  plea  for  them,  and  to  show,  if  I  can,  that 
they  also  may  do  a  good  work.  The  whole  question  of  liter- 
ature and  the  press  is  one  of  the  most  important  with  which 
the  Church  has  to  concern  herself  in  the  modern  world:  and 
to  that  fact  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  her  me- 
tropolis, but  in  every  country  are  keenly  alive. 

The  point  I  would  desire  to  accentuate  is  a  very  simple  one, 
and  perhaps  may  appear  to  be  over-obvious:  but  it  is  not 
commonly  admitted  as  such.  And  in  two  words,  it  is  this: 
that  service  may  be  done  to  the  good  cause  in  many  degrees  of 
varying  importance,  but  that  even  the  least  seemingly  im- 
portant is  worth  while  and  should  not  be  decried. 

Every  Catholic  perceives  that  he  who  writes  works  of  Cath- 
olic theology,  controversy,  devotion,  hagiology,  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  such  like,  is  serving  the  Church.  So  he  is,  and  in 
a  specially  direct  and  unmistakable  fashion. 

Catholics  recognize  that  those  are  serving  the  Church 
who  write  only  fiction  when  the  works  produced  by  them  are, 
in  fact,  works  of  Catholic  apologetic:  novels  with  a  purpose — 
the  obvious  purpose  being  the  presentment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  faith  in  colors  such  as  must  recommend  both  to 
the  non-Catholic  reader.    But  in  this  particular  matter  I  ven- 
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ture  to  think  that  Catholics  are  sometimes  more  eager  than 
discreet.  For  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  occasion- 
ally disposed  to  force  the  hand  of  such  writers;  and,  when 
they  succeed,  their  success  may  have  deprived  the  writers  in 
question  of  a  great  part  of  their  usefulness.  If  a  Catholic 
writer  of  romance  or  fiction  writes  only  for  a  Catholic  public 
there  cannot  be  too  much  Catholicity  in  his  novels.  But,  if 
those  novels  arc  to  reach  the  public  outside,  there  can  easily 
be  too  much :  for  they  may  be  so  vehemently  Catholic  that  the 
non-Catholic  reader  is  frightened  away  altogether.  He  says 
to  himself:  "  The  Catholic  drum  is  being  beaten  too  loud  and 
insistently  by  this  novelist  I  have  had  enough  of  him  and 
shall  read  him  no  more."  That  is  hardly  a  point  gained.  A 
great  number  of  ears  are  lost,  that  might  have  been  gently  ed- 
ucated, and  an  attention  that  might  have  been  attracted  to  the 
Church,  her  beauty,  and  her  truth,  can  no  more  be  engaged  by 
the  writer  in  question.  Henceforth  he  may  delight  a  Catholic 
audience,  and  win  its  hearty  applause,  but  what  he  might 
have  done,  in  drawing  toward  the  faith  them  who  are  without 
it,  he  has  forfeited  the  chance  of  doing.  Yet  it  has  not  been 
his  fault,  but  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  his  having  had  his 
hand  forced. 

I  think  this  does  happen.  A  new  writer  appears  and  there 
is  something  in  his  work  that  largely  attracts  a  public  not 
given  to  the  reading  of  Catholic  works:  yet  there  is  in  his 
work  that  which  marks  it  Catholic.  He  is  clearly  on  the  Cath- 
olic side:  there  seems  a  special  sphere  of  service  for  him. 
Men  are  found  reading  him  who  never  read  a  Catholic  author 
before,  and  who  listen  with  interest  and  attention  to  his  quiet 
and  reasonable  presentment  of  Catholic  ideas  and  thing^.  He 
gives  them  a  new  conception  of  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of 
Catholic  life  and  Catholic  customs.  What  a  good  thing  it 
would  be,  in  such  an  instance,  to  leave  well  alone.  But  is  it 
always  left  alone?  That  the  writer  is  Catholic  is  plainly  per- 
ceived by  Catholics  too:  they  cannot  doubt  it.  They  recog- 
nize a  clear  hall-mark,  and  they  too  welcome  the  new  writer 
in  their  fashion.  But  they  cry  loudly,  "  Here  is  a  writer 
whom  everybody  reads,  and  a  Catholic  writer:  why  isn't  he 
more  Catholic?  "  In  other  words  why  is  he  not  undisguisedly 
controversial  ?    Why  are  not  his  novels  sermons  on  the  Seven 
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Sacraments,  or  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory?  And  if  he  do  not  very  promptly  conform  to  their 
ideals  of  a  Catholic  novelist,  they  may  soon  hint  pretty  loudly 
that  he  is  not  half  a  Catholic  after  all.  The  Catholics  in  his 
books,  they  begin  to  discover,  are  more  like  human  beings 
than  angels,  and  the  non-Catholics  are  not  monsters.  He  had 
there  a  fine  opportunity  of  bringing  in  a  conversion — and  let 
it  slip:  and  there  he  might  have  drawn  a  real  saint — and 
didn't :  and  that  scamp  would  very  easily  have  been  shown  as  a 
devil  incarnate  (without  saying  what  he  did),  whereas  he  is 
no  more  than  a  scamp,  and  had  some  good  points  too,  which 
scamps  shouldn't  have. 

One  result  is  that  the  Catholic  writer,  whom  non-Catholics 
were  listening  to  with  some  confidence,  is  listened  to  no  longer 
by  them.  They  perceive  that  something  has  happened  to  him. 
What  has  happened  is  that  he  has,  being  human,  taken  fright, 
and,  in  dread  of  being  misunderstood  by  his  own  people,  has 
succumbed  to  the  least  capable  critics.  He  writes  what  they 
insist  upon,  but  what  those  whom  he  might  have  gradually 
gained  will  not  read  at  any  price. 

The  perception  of  this  sort  of  fact  accounts,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  other  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  writers,  who 
are  really  Catholics,  and  good  ones  too,  are  careful  to  write 
in  such  wise  that  their  Catholicity  does  not  appear  at  all. 
They  choose  a  ground  which  appears  to  them  safe:  so  long  as 
they  never  go  near  the  deeper  interests  of  humanity  they  are 
on  less  contentious  ground.  No  one  will  complain  that  a  joke 
is  not  a  Catholic  joke;  that  a  nursery-rhyme  is  void  of  Cath- 
olic intention;  that  a  soliloquy  by  a  tin  soldier  leaves  out  any 
allusion  to  the  question  of  indulgences;  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  Catholic  about  a  dialogue  between  a  Hippopotamus  and  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  a  novel  may  escape  cen- 
sure which  is  merely  pretty,  or  merely  silly,  or  as  shallow  as 
a  comic-opera.  And  they  do  pretty  well.  It  doesn't  matter  a 
farthing  to  anybody  whether  they  be  Catholics  or  Confucians: 
they  do  not  matter  to  anybody  at  all.  Nobody  asks  whether 
the  man  inside  the  Punch-and-Judy  show  is  a  Catholic,  or  the 
lady  who  leaps  through  paper  hoops  in  a  circus. 

But  ought  we  to  scold  them? 
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If  it  be  assumed  that  they  are,  in  fact,  capable  of  better 
things:  that  there  is  a  talent  in  a  napkin:  then  we  must  feel 
regret  that  the  napkin  smothers  it  all.  But  part  of  the  scold- 
ing is  due  to  those  indiscreet  but  excellent  Catholics  who  have 
frightened  them  a  little.  Wc  ought  all  to  be  heroic,  but  we 
are  not  all  heroes:  and  it  calls  for  a  singular  degree  of  cour- 
age to  face  the  strict  criticism  of  our  own  fellow-religionists 
who  are,  as  I  think,  over-ready  to  demand  of  every  Catholic 
foot  that  may  appear  that  it  should  prove  itself  a  whole  Cath- 
olic Hercules — or  get  out. 

But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  no  serious  talent  hidden 
away,  and  these  good  Catholic  people,  who  are  writing  to 
make  folk  laugh,  or  make  children  merry,  or  keep  alive  for 
children  the  dear  old  realm  of  fairy-land  (where  nothing  base 
is  met,  only  the  strange,  the  dcliciously  impossible,  the  lovely, 
and  the  gloriously  happy),  or  even  to  amuse  harmlessly  the 
harmless  necessary  library-subscriber,  then  I  think  these 
writers  are  serving  a  good  turn.  They  are  occupying  a  ground 
that  might  else  be  occupied  much  amiss. 

There  will  always  be  children,  and,  though  most  children 
may  be  nearer  heaven  than  ourselves,  they  will  not,  commonly, 
be  always  thinking  of  it.  And  grown  people  are  often  babies: 
and  some  are  not  very  wise :  and  some  are  silly  enough :  and 
many  like  to  laugh — at  indifferent  jokes  too:  and  library- 
subscribers  will  take  out  sheer  novels,  and  arc  not  every  day  in 
tune  for  books  that  are  books  in  my  sense  of  it;  and  young 
persons  will  hanker  after  tales  about  young  persons  much 
like  themselves:  and  weddings  and  engagements  will  never  be 
quite  unpopular — nor  denounced  by  our  kindly  Mother  the 
Church,  either. 

Is  it  best  that  all  this  matter  should  be  produced  by  those 
who  are  not  Catholics,  who  think  the  Church  a  folly  or  a 
nuisance,  and  religion  an  affectation  or  a  bore,  an  anachronism 
or  a  fetter  on  the  limbs  of  men  and  maidens?  Should  we  be 
wise  if  we  chased  Catholic  writers  off  this  harmless  ground, 
and  left  it  open  to  occupation  by  people  whose  principles  are 
all  against  the  Church,  whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  the 
opposite  side? 

We  must  have  a  real  Catholic  press,  and  there  are  depart- 
ments of  literature  which  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  make 
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strongly,  vigorously  Catholic.  The  supply  of  Catholic,  and 
deeply  Catholic,  writers,  on  theology.  Scripture  exegesis, 
hagiology,  ecclesiastical  and  general  history,  sociology,  and 
many  other  matters — including  the  rotnan  h  thbse — must  be 
kept  up.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  those  who  do  their 
best  to  keep  it  up  are  rendering  a  special  and  vital  service  to 
religion. 

But  there  will  be  the  other  sorts  of  writing  and  one  of  two 
things  may  happen  in  relation  to  them:  either  they  may  be 
abandoned  to  writers  who  are  against  the  Church,  and  per- 
haps against  all  religion;  or  the  ground  may  be  largely  oc- 
cupied by  writers  who  are  Catholics,  and  who  will  slip  in 
nothing  adverse  to  faith  or  morals. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  to  frighten  Catholic  writers 
off  such  ground  altogether,  or  to  cause  them  to  feel  that  in 
occupying  it  they  are  falling  into  suspicion.  That  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  made  to  feel  that  their  fellow-Catholics 
held  them  to  be  failing  to  serve  the  good  cause  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  doing  more,  doing  something  more  definitely 
and  undeniably  on  the  Catholic  side.  Merely  to  frighten 
them  off  that  harmless  ground  would  be  a  great  tactical  error, 
and  a  great  pity :  because  their  gaps  would  be  filled  by  people 
not  harmless.  But,  as  long  as  there  is  "  a  deal  of  human 
nature  in  a  man  "  it  would  in  all  likelihood  do  worse  harm ; 
for  the  writing-man  must  write :  it  is  part  of  his  nature,  as  it 
is  a  part  of  other  men's  nature  that  they  must  be  killing  things. 
Nobody  complains  of  a  Catholic  that  he  only  shoots  rabbits, 
though  it  would  not  matter  at  all  to  the  Church  if  his  rabbits 
were  shot  by  an  agnostic  or  a  vehement  Protestant.  It  would 
surely  be  a  pity  ta  scold  away  Catholics  who  feel  they  can 
write  such  matters  as  we  have  indicated  because  they  are  not 
writing  something  more  obviously  useful  to  religion.  For  the 
chances  are  they  would  go  on  writing  and  in  worse  company 
write,  as  it  were,  on  the  sly,  keeping  their  faith  up  their  sleeve, 
among  folk  who  sympathized  with  them  but  were  the  reverse 
of  sympathetic  with  the  Church  or  religion  of  any  color.  I 
believe  this  does  happen,  and  that,  where  it  happens,  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,  so  that  these  origi- 
nally harmless  persons  feel  themselves  in  opposition,  and  pick 
up  small  antagonisms,  because  of  the  antagonism  they  have 
experienced. 
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If  they  were  made  to  feel  that  in  doing  no  more  than  writ- 
ing harmlessly  in  harmless,  if  not  exalted,  departments  of  the 
press,  fiction,  and  what  not,  they  were  doing  a  good,  though 
humble,  service,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  only  just  and 
would  be  wise. 

Any  square  foot  of  territory  occupied  by  a  Catholic  on 
good  terms  with  his  religion  is  a  foot  of  ground  lost  to  the 
occupation  of  the  myriad  forces  arrayed  against  the  Church 
in  the  press  and  in  literature. 

Is  there  sense  in  frowning  down  these  good  folk  because 
they  are  only  what  they  are? 

Even  in  a  monastery  all  are  not  abbots,  or  even  choir- 
monks.  But  the  lay-brother  who  cooks  the  dinner  is  a  re- 
ligious and  is  helping  the  cause  of  religion.  Brother  Porter 
may  be  a  garrulous  creature,  and  fond  of  a  harmless  exchange 
of  news,  and  his  daily  talk  with  the  butcher-boy,  or  the  fish- 
monger, helps  those  persons  to  realize  the  humanism  of 
monastic  life.  They  do  not,  perhaps,  see  much  of  the  abbot, 
or  of  Father  Placid  the  great  preacher:  and  those  great  men 
might  not  precisely  know  how  to  interest  them.  But  Brother 
Porter  does,  and  they  acquire  a  rooted  conviction  that  monas- 
ticism  is  not  a  dismal  institution,  nor  an  inhuman :  and  it  does 
them  a  little  good.  It  did  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
no  disservice  that  for  years  Punch  was  edited  by  a  Catholic, 
He  did  not  convert  that  organ  into  a  weekly  budget  of  con- 
troversy ;  except  that  it  was  alive  to  the  humors  of  Anglican 
Episcopacy,  it  was  not  theological.  But,  with  a  good  Catholic 
in  its  editorial  seat,  there  could  be  no  gibes  at  thing^s  sacred 
to  us,  no  belittling  of  anything  great  in  Catholic  eyes:  no  light 
treatment  of  matters  we  hold  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  laugh- 
ter. I  do  not  say  there  is  now;  but  there  were  times  when  all 
the  wit  of  Punch  was  pitted  against  the  Pope. 

Would  it  have  been  wisdom  to  insist  that  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
nand  should  write  only  hagiology — or  else  be  skewered  him- 
self? 

My  impression  is  this:  that  many  clean  and  decent,  harm- 
less, healthy  novels,  many  inoffensive  plays,  many  wholesome 
tales  for  children,  or  for  boys,  or  big  girls,  are  so  because  they 
are  written  by  undiscovered  Catholics  who  feel  in  themselves 
no  aptitude  for  anything  more  clearly  religious :  if  they  were 
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frightened  off,  other  books  would  be  written,  by  very  different 
writers,  neither  clean,  nor  wholesome.  Would  that  be  a  gain 
to  religion? 

Perhaps  more  encouragement  would  be  more  wise  toward 
these  lay-brothers  of  letters. 

It  is  not  official  discouragement  that  is  deprecated:  there 
IS  none.  Those  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  Church, 
either  in  her  headquarters  or  elsewhere,  are  by  no  means  ad- 
dicted to  interference.  Nor  does  the  discouragement  come 
from  the  clergy,  but  from  a  rather  foolish  class  of  lay  person, 
whom  we  have,  in  another  place,  endeavored  to  describe  as 
the  Weaker  Brethren.  It  is  one  of  their  peculiarities  to  be 
unable  to  recognize  the  truth  that  God  docs  not  expect  the 
majority  of  His  creatures  to  do  two  things  at  once.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops  do  not  call  upon  Catholic  lads  playing 
cricket  to  demonstrate  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church.  If  a 
Catholic  writer  wrote  a  funny  skit  on  the  Multiplication 
Table  it  would  not  be  the  clergy  who  complained  that  it  did 
not,  incidentally,  confute  the  Three  Chapters — that  would  be 
for  an  erudite  Weaker  Brother,  the  layman  afflicted  with  a 
slight  determination  of  Theology  to  the  brain. 

A  pet  accusation  of  outsiders  against  the  Church  is  that  of 
intolerance:  an  experience  of  five-and-thirty  years  teaches  me 
that  she  is  singularly  tolerant  and  by  no  means  addicted  to 
fussy  interference,  that  she  is  peculiarly  disinclined  to  lend 
herself  to  "  cranks  ",  or  frown  on  harmless  people  who  may 
be  doing  a  little  good,  in  quite  obscure  fashion,  because  it  is 
not  a  greater  good  and  more  striking  in  its  methods.  She  is 
not  given  to  quench  flame  that  only  smokes  (your  Weaker 
Brethren  never  smoke,  they  are  above  it) ;  and  she  is  not  will- 
ing to  call  her  lambs  that  skip,  in  a  lambish  manner,  black 
little  sheep.  All  that  is  the  function  of  the  Weaker  Brethren, 
the  bugbears  of  bishops,  the  skeletons  in  the  good-natured 
cupboards  of  poor  harassed,  over- worked  priests:  the  critics 
who  never  write  anything  or  do  anything  themselves,  but  to 
whom  there  is  a  private,  dismal,  revelation  how  nothing 
should  be  done,  and  how  everything  should  be  written  in  some 
other  fashion. 

It  is  from  the  Weaker  Brethren  I  would  fain  defend  the 
Catholic  writers  who  fill  gaps  that  would  else  be  filled  by  the 
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Church's  enemies,  even  though  they  fill  them  with  nothing 
greater  than  a  nursery-book,  or  a  "  smooth  talc  mostly  of 
love  ",  a  poem  something  less  than  Shakespearean,  or  a  comic 
effort  that  will  be  best  relished  by  those  whose  idea  of  humor 
is  not  that  of  superior  persons.  If  everybody  only  read  the 
very  best  sort  of  book,  or  the  most  literary  sort  of  newspaper, 
then  nobody  would  have  any  business  to  produce  middling 
books,  or  help  to  produce  popular  papers.  And  they  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  capacity  God  has  given  them,  do 
try  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  what  is  really  literature,  are  helping 
religion  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  they  who  are  conscious 
of  no  such  capacity,  but  are  able  to  write  as  well,  in  their  less 
literary  sphere  of  operations,  as  their  non-Catholic  or  anti- 
Catholic  competitors,  are  they  not,  in  helping  to  crowd  out 
such  competitors,  but  doing  a  service  and  deserving  of  some 
encouragement? 

For  my  part  I  should  be  glad  if  all  the  comic  papers  (one 
need  not  read  them)  were  written  by  Catholics,  and  all  the 
funny  plays,  all  the  fairy-tales  and  nursery -books,  all  the  novels 
that  walk  in  hurried  procession  through  the  libraries  and  can- 
not walk  too  quick  for  me,  and  all  the  other  stuff  one  sees  peo- 
ple reading  in  trains  and  road-cars,  which  is  certainly  not 
literature,  but  might  then  be  free  of  any  graver  fault. 

The  more  Catholic  encouragement  such  writers  meet  with 
the  less  likely  are  they  really  to  need  discouragement. 

What  the  Weaker  Brethren  would  insist  upon  is  that  all 
Catholics  should  be,  like  themselves,  Superior  Persons: 
whereas  the  Church  only  wants  to  lead  us  all  to  perfection, 
and  that  by  many  mean  streets :  for  all  decent  people  cannot 
inhabit  the  best  quarters  of  the  town.  The  Church's  purview 
includes  noisy  places,  and  vulgar  too:  she  has  never  pro- 
claimed herself  a  monopoly  of  the  genteel. 

Francis  D.  Bickerstaffe-Drew. 

Salisbury  Plains,  England. 
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HEBEDITT  AND  THE  MEDIOAL  TREATMENT  OF  AL00E0LI8M. 
IV.  Idiocy,  Imbecility,  and  Alcoholism. 

IDIOCY  is  a  congenital  or  acquired  condition  of  mental  de- 
ficiency, which  is  recognizable  in  the  first  few  years  of 
infancy.  It  may  be  hereditary,  or  brought  about  by  cerebral 
injury  at  birth  or  immediately  after  it,  or  be  a  result  of  brain 
disease  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  The  causation  takes 
place  before  any  considerable  development  of  the  brain  cells 
and  association  nerve-fibres  has  occurred,  and  thus  the  growth 
of  the  encephalon  is  checked. 

There  are  many  classifications  of  idiocy;  but  the  main 
groups  are  these  four: 

1.  Absolute  idiots,  where  there  is  no  susceptibility  to  edu- 
cation of  any  kind,  and  the  power  of  attention  is  only  slight 
and  unstable  even  when  excited  by  loud  noises,  bright  lights, 
or  similar  stimulation. 

2.  Idiots  that  can  speak  a  few  words,  who  can  conduct 
themselves  with  a  certain  degree  of  decency,  but  who  have 
little  power  of  attention,  and  arc  not  capable  of  education, 

3.  Idiots  that  have  a  fairly  developed  faculty  of  attention, 
and  who  can  be  taught  to  do  manual  labor;  who  can  apply 
words  in  a  correct  sense,  but  who  cannot  be  taught  to  read  or 
write. 

4.  Idiots  that  approach  the  condition  of  the  low  grade  im- 
becile. They  have  considerable  power  of  attention,  and  they 
can  be  taught  to  read  or  write  imperfectly. 

Some  idiots  have  small  skulls,  and  arc  therefore  said  to  be 
microcephalic;  others  have  an  overgrowth  of  the  cranium 
from  hydrocephalus,  or  over-developed  skull-bones  or  brain 
substance,  and  are  called  macroccphalic.  There  is  a  type  that 
has  a  trunk  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  the  legs  and  arms  are 
dwarfed :  those  in  this  class  may  be  cretins  with  abnormalities 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  they  may  be  rachitic.  Others  are 
paralytic  from  defects  in  the  brain-substance. 

Fdrd  experimented  upon  eggs  containing  embryonic  chick- 
ens with  alcohol,  and  he  found  that  by  injecting  a  few  drops 
of  an  alcoholic  fluid  under  the  shell  he  could  produce  monsters 
almost  at  will.  Ethyl  alcohol  produced  fewer  terata  than 
methyl  alcohol  did.     When  he  injected  a  physiological  salt 
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solution  into  the  eggs  in  the  same  quantities  he  produced  no 
monsters.  He  found  also,  as  was  said  before,  that  he  could 
produce  terata  merely  by  exposing  eggs  to  the  fumes  of 
alcohol.  I  am  inclined  toward  the  opinion  that  liquor-dealers 
who  are  total  abstainers,  but  who  are  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fumes  from  alcohol,  are  injured  somewhat  physi- 
cally by  the  fumes  alone,  but  this  is  little  more  than  conjecture. 
I  have  seen  one  case  where  a  loss  of  memory  could  be  traced 
to  the  presence  of  alcoholic  vapor  and  was  mentioned  in  treat- 
ing of  alcoholic  amnesia. 

Dr.  Stockard  ^  in  a  series  of  experiments  upon,  guinea  pig9 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  alcohol  got  all  the  effects  upon  the 
offspring  that  are  observed  in  human  beings  when  alcohol  is 
swallowed. 

Although  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  not  the  sole  cause  of 
idiocy,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes;  and  it  is  often  a  con- 
tributing factor  when  the  predominant  agent  in  effecting 
idiocy  is  something  else  than  the  parental  inebriety.  In  most 
neuropathic  families  when  the  tendency  to  degeneracy  is  un- 
checked by  mental  and  moral  education,  and  by  marriage  into 
families  of  better  nervous  organization,  idiots  are  likely  to 
appear  shortly  before  the  extinction  of  the  family.  This  end 
is  hastened  very  much  by  alcoholism,  and  by  consanguineous 
marriages.  Syphilis,  epilepsy,  or  tuberculosis  are  not  so 
potent  in  bringing  on  idiocy  as  alcoholism. 

Injuries  to  the  infant's  head  at  birth,  especially  in  the  case 
of  first-born  children,  is  the  cause  of  idiocy  next  in  frequency 
to  alcoholism.  After  these  origins  come  the  ravages  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  the  various  bacterial  inflammations  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  of  the  brain  itself.  There  are 
other  less  frequent  origins  of  idiocy,  which  need  not  be  enu- 
merated here,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  giving 
of  soothing  syrups,  gin,  alcoholic  essences  of  peppermint  and 
anise,  digestive  elixirs,  to  allay  colic  or  induce  sleep,  also  are 
undoubted  causes  of  idiocy. 

Microcephalic,  or  small-headed,  idiots  are  always  restless 
except  in  the  lowest  grades.  They  are  hard  to  control,  peevish, 
given  to  fits  of  rage  and  of  causeless  screaming.  About  one- 
third  of  them  are  also  epileptics. 


^Archiv.  Intern.  Med,,  Chicago,  Oct,  191a. 
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Macrocephalic,  or  big-headed,  idiots  on  the  contrary  are 
timid,  gentle,  and  quite  tractable.  They  have  infantile  hands 
and  feet,  and  walk  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  When 
frightened  they  utter  inarticulate  cries,  and  are  calmed  with 
difficulty.    Some  idiots  in  this  class  live  to  be  quite  old. 

The  paralytic  idiots  are  also  tractable;  and  many  of  them 
can  be  taught  cleanly  habits;  some  are  able  to  speak  slowly. 
Cretins  are  rare  in  the  United  States:  Osier  found  only  sixty 
cases,  and  forty-seven  of  these  were  foreign-born.  This  form 
of  the  disease  shows  about  the  second  year.  The  infant  grows 
dull  and  fat,  the  skin  is  yellowish,  the  mouth  is  open  and 
driveling.  The  child  is  dwarfish,  its  neck  is  thick,  the  limbs 
are  short,  the  chest  big,  the  nose  flat.  Most  cretins  have  no 
atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland;  others  have  goitres.  There  is 
some  unknown  connexion  between  endemic  cretinism  and  the 
soil :  when  the  land  is  drained,  and  the  drinking  water  is  made 
pure,  endemic  cretinism  dies  out. 

Clark  and  Atwood  in  a  report '  on  609  idiots  and  imbeciles 
in  the  Randall's  Island  Hospital,  New  York  City,  say  that  of 
120  adult  male  idiots  and  imbeciles,  active  and  paralytic,  and 
200  females,  all,  without  a  single  exception,  were  mastur- 
bators. 

Imbecility  is  a  defective  condition  much  more  important 
than  idiocy.  An  enormous  number  of  the  insane  in  all  coun- 
tries were  at  one  time  in  their  lives  high-grade  imbeciles. 
The  idiot  does  not  usually  procreate;  the  imbecile  does,  and 
commonly  his  lust  is  marked.  There  are  degrees  of  this  de- 
generacy varying  from  cases  that  are  little  more  than  idiots 
up  to  those  that  are  with  difficulty  differentiated  from  the 
normal  sane  person.  These  grades  are  not  sharply  defined, 
but  it  is  customary  roughly  to  divide  imbeciles  into  three 
classes:  low,  medial,  and  high-grade  imbeciles..  The  high- 
grade  imbecile  is  called  a  Moron  {nupdif,  foolish).  As  in 
idiocy,  alcoholism  in  the  ancestry  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
imbecility. 

The  low-grade  imbecile  approaches  the  idiot,  but  he  is  able 
to  understand  simple  speech.  Those  in  this  grade  speak  some 
short  words,  and  they  frequently  have  to  use  signs  to  make 
known  their  wants.     They  lack  the  power  of  attention,  and 

*  Journal  of  ihg  AmerUan  MedUd  Association,  Vol.  78,  n.  I  a,  p.  838. 
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they  do  not  learn  to  read  or  write,  but  they  make  childish  pic* 
tures.  Usually  they  are  low  in  stature  but  sturdy,  with  coarse 
features  and  hands;  they  commonly  have  high  or  flat  palate- 
arches,  defective  teeth,  big,  misshapen  ears.  The  eyelids  may 
be  like  those  of  a  Chinese,  and  the  skull-bones  are  not  seldom 
imperfectly  formed.  The  head  is  often  small,  occasionally 
very  large.  Paralysis  is  somewhat  frequently  found,  and 
there  may  be  even  muscular  atrophy.  This  class  of  imbecile 
may  be  taught  to  do  unskilled  manual  labor,  and  will  work  if 
constantly  watched.  He  is  uncleanly,  usually  apathetic,  but 
may  be  dangerous  if  teased.  Masturbation  is  common,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  other  sexual  tendency.  Such  an  imbecile 
does  not  become  insane  in  the  ordinary  technical  sense  of  this 
term ;  he  remains  as  he  is. 

The  medial-grade  imbecile  can  speak,  but  he  has  a  small 
vocabulary.  Those  in  this  class  reason  in  a  very  rudimentary 
manner,  and  they  are  extremely  ignorant.  They  often  stutter; 
they  sometimes  can  be  taught  to  read  short  words,  but  they 
cannot  learn  simple  addition  in  arithmetic.  Some  are  cun- 
ning. They  are  all  vain,  quarrelsome,  irritable.  They  are 
liars  and  thieves,  and  have  little  or  no  sense  of  shame.  They 
will  not  work  steadily  at  anything.  They  commonly  have 
rather  marked  sexual  tendencies,  and  are  likely  to  give  scan- 
dal in  this  respect. 

They  are  slow  to  understand  the  little  they  do  make  out, 
and  they  usually  repeat  the  question  put  to  them.  If  they 
learn  to  do  anything,  the  method  must  always  be  the  same; 
any  unusual  change  disconcerts  them.  They  are  very  self- 
important  and  selfish.  Food  and  ornamental  dress  are  the 
chief  ends  of  life  with  them.  They  will  commit  crime  to  get 
some  trivial  bit  of  jewelry,  and  show  no  shame  or  remorse 
when  detected.  Cranial  deformation  is  present,  but  not  so 
constantly  as  in  the  low-grade  imbecile.  Their  heads  often 
are  smallish.  They  show  violent  transient  rage,  but  they  do 
not  develop  psychoses. 

The  high-grade  imbecile  is  in  the  most  numerous  class. 
Some  of  the  **  backward  children  "  in  the  schools  are  high- 
grade  imbeciles.  One  group  of  high-grade  imbeciles  shows 
in  conversation  ordinary  intelligence,  but  they  cannot  be 
taught  anything  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writ- 
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ing.  They  never  go  beyond  ordinary  addition.  Berkley* 
would  make  arithmetical  problems  of  a  simple  character  the 
chief  test  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  type  of  imbecile,  but  this 
method,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 
Vtry  many  little  children  that  are  not  only  normal  but  unusu- 
ally gifted  intellectually  find  arithmetic  the  one  difficulty  in 
their  school  work.  There  is  a  physical  mathematical  **  gift ", 
an  eye  for  an  equation,  similar  to  the  nervous  faculty  for 
music,  the  congenital  "  musical  ear  ",  and  both  are  often  pres- 
ent to  no  small  degree  in  folk  that  possess  nothing  else. 

There  is  this  type  of  high-grade  imbecile  which  is  dull  in- 
tellectually, and  another  type  with  some  single  well-developed 
talent  standing  out  oddly  from  a  dead  level  of  stupidity. 
These  latter  may  be  able  to  converse  in  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, but  commonly  the  single  talent  is  for  some  handicraft. 
Berkley  knew  a  man  in  this  class  that  could  read  and  speak 
English,  French,  and  German,  but  who  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  beating  a  bass  drum,  and  was  generally  like  a  child  of 
about  eight  years  of  age. 

The  imbecile  with  cunning  and  a  facility  in  language  is  very 
often  a  confirmed  criminal  in  all  the  external  manifestations 
of  that  notion.  He  may  be  a  forger,  a  thief,  a  sexual  pervert. 
He  is  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  or  neurotic  parents,  and  he 
represents  a  late  stage  in  the  extinction  of  a  family.  He  has 
practically  no  notion  of  the  necessity  of  a  moral  code  because 
he  does  not  understand.  Sane,  responsible  persons  are  very 
frequently  found  that  seem  to  lack  utterly  any  "moral  sense", 
but  these  really  do  not  lack  it;  they  ignore  it.  The  imbecile 
actually  lacks  it,  because  he  is  not  fully  rational ;  his  lack  is  a 
part  of  his  general  obtuseness.  The  sane  person  who  is  always 
a  thief,  liar,  libertine,  has  passions,  will,  and  intellect  like  the 
righteous  man,  but  the  righteous  man's  intellect  points  out  to 
the  will  what  is  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  morality,  and  the 
will  then  commands  the  passions  rationally:  the  sane  rascal 
refuses  to  exercise  his  faculties  rationally.  The  imbecile  has 
passions,  will,  and  intellect,  but  the  intellect  is  so  hampered  it 
cannot  differentiate  right  from  wrong,  at  least  when  passion 
is  excited,  and  therefore  the  blind  will  is  misdirected. 

'  A  Treatise  on  Mental  Diseases,  New  York,  1900,  p.  525. 
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It  is  erroneous  to  call  the  real  imbecile  a  criminal,  at  least 
in  the  broad  comprehension  of  the  term,  when  he  takes  what 
docs  not  belong  to  him,  or  does  other  acts  that  are  usually 
classed  as  crimes:  he  may  be  as  irresponsible  as  an  insane 
man;  he  is  a  congenitally  insane  man,  but  technically  he  is 
not  classified  as  such.  This  unfortunate  degenerate,  with  a 
mental  condition  that  is  a  result  of  his  ancestors'  sins,  id 
treated  as  a  formal  criminal,  is  put  into  reform  schools  (which 
never  reformed  anything)  or  jails,  when  he  should  be  con- 
fined in  special  institutions,  and  treated  with  marked  gentle- 
ness. 

It  is  vtry  difficult  in  certain  cases  to  diagnose  imbecility,  to 
differentiate  acts  done  by  those  in  its  highest  grades  from 
mere  malice  in  responsible,  sane  persons  who  set  out  on  the 
wrong  path  in  childhood.  Imbecility  at  times  blends  so 
closely  with  sanity,  and  vice  versa,  that  no  human  judge  has  a 
right  to  pass  judgment,  except  after  skilled  observation  ex- 
tended over  months  of  time.  Yet,  although  the  imbecile  may 
have  little  or  no  moral  responsibility,  it  is  altogether  possible 
by  patient  training  begun  in  childhood  to  keep  most  of  these 
from  giving  scandal.  If  they  cannot  be  educated,  most  of 
them  can  at  least  be  trained.  Parents  will  not  believe  that  an 
"  incorrigible  "  child  may  be  really  an  imbecile,  and  that  be- 
cause there  is  something  amiss  in  the  mental  equipment  of 
the  parent  himself  of  such  a  child.  I  recently  saw  a  girl  of 
ten  years  of  age,  the  child  of  a  drunken  father  and  a  good 
mother,  and  this  girl  after  three  years  of  patient  teaching  can- 
not be  made  to  spell  words  of  four  letters :  there  is  something 
lacking  in  her  brain.  She  is,  nevertheless,  a  docile,  gentle 
child,  because  she  has  been  well  trained  by  her  mother,  and 
she  knows  enough  to  receive  the  Sacraments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  children  called  imbeciles  by 
neurologists  are  really  only  spoiled  children.  It  is  very  easy 
to  mistake  viciousness  for  imbecility.  For  example,  D.  S.,  a 
girls  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  arrested  for  picking  pockets; 
she  was  apparently  a  "  congenital  criminal  ".  On  investiga- 
tion the  authorities  found  that  she  has  a  mother  who  is  a  pros- 
titute; the  child  had  congenital  syphilis,  adenoids,  and  large 
tonsils.  On  removing  her  from  her  environment,  and  treating 
her  medically  and  surgically,  she  became  normal. 
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J.  S.,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  expelled  from 
school ;  he  had  lied  and  stolen  as  far  back  as  he  could  remem- 
ber; he  masturbated;  he  could  learn  nothing  in  school;  he  ate 
whatever  he  wanted  and  as  much  as  he  wanted;  he  visited 
brothels;  he  apparently  had  no  appreciation  of  morality,  no 
standard  of  right  living;  he  was  arrested  for  thieving.  There 
was,  however,  no  history  of  alcoholism,  insanity,  or  unusual 
nervousness  in  any  member  of  his  family.  His  father  was  a 
leading  citizen  that  saw  the  boy  occasionally  at  meal-time, 
and  paid  the  bills;  his  mother  was  a  frivolous,  effeminate 
shirker.  The  child  was  merely  vicious  from  lack  of  training. 
His  weakness  in  school- work  was  an  effect  of  physical  abuse, 
and  uneducated  will.  He  was  a  spoiled  child,  yet  he  would 
be  classed  as  a  high-grade  imbecile  by  a  majority  of  physi- 
cians. 

Many  high-grade  imbeciles  become  insane  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term.  They  may  develop  mania,  melancholia, 
relapsing  forms  of  lunacy,  delusional  notions  that  are  more 
or  less  fixed,  or  hallucinatory  insanity.  When  mania  appears, 
the  onset  is  sudden  and  in  adolescence.  The  patient  is  con- 
fused in  his  excitement,  and  very  garrulous.  The  attack  la.<;ts 
only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  he  recovers  his  former  im- 
becile state.  There  are  in  typical  cases  rapid  and  repeated 
recurrences  of  the  mania  with  gradual  dulling  of  the  facul- 
ties, until  true  dementia  follows.  This  dementia  is  wcry  rapid : 
in  a  year  or  two  the  patient  becomes  quiet,  and  blank  forever. 
Alcoholism  in  a  high-grade  imbecile  is  especially  likely  to 
bring  on  this  mania  with  its  consequences,  and  so  is  the  ex- 
haustion of  masturbation.  When  an  imbecile  has  cold, 
clammy  hands,  a  pale  and  pinched  face,  he  should  be  watched 
with  a  view  to  possible  masturbation. 

Melancholia  in  imbecility  is  also  rapid  in  onset;  it  appears 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  and  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
final  and  rapidly-developed  dementia.  Female  high-grade 
imbeciles  are  commonly  very  much  depressed  at  the  time  of 
menstruation.  They  then  may  suffer  from  sexual  delusions 
and  excitement.  Alcoholism  in  imbeciles  tends  to  develop 
delusions  and  hallucinations;  masturbation  through  exhaus- 
tion induces  notions  of  persecution.  The  brain  of  an  imbecile 
does  not  show  the  lesions  found  in  the  cerebrum  of  the  idiot, 
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but  the  imbecile  forcbrain  usually  is  not  developed  beyond  the 
infantile  stage ;  the  gyri  of  the  grey  matter  are  abnormal ;  the 
grey  matter  itself  is  often  thin. 

Dr.  Bowers  says^  of  i,o8o  criminals  in  the  Indiana  State 
prison  135  are  insane.  Many  physically  defective  criminals 
become  insane  on  confinement,  yet  the  large  percentage  of  in- 
sane criminals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  weak-minded  criminals 
are  not  cunning  enough  to  cover  up  their  crimes  and  to  escape 
the  police.  Most  weak-minded  criminals  get  into  jail;  only 
an  extremely  small  percentage  of  sane  criminals  are  even  sus- 
pected of  crime.  This  fact  is  a  source  of  the  unscientific  talk 
about  criminals  and  physical  degeneracy.  If  all  rascals  got 
their  deserts  on  earth  the  "  degenerate  criminal "  would  be 
lost  in  the  crowd.  He  is  prominent  now  because  even  a  de- 
tective can  catch  him.  The  editor  that  deals  in  the  second- 
hand clothing  of  science,  and  the  physician  who  was  prema- 
turely born  into  the  world  of  medicine,  are  continually  redis- 
covering *'  after  a  careful  review  of  the  subject "  that  the  true 
criminal  is  always  a  physical  degenerate.  The  true,  danger- 
ous-criminal, the  serious  menace  to  society,  is  never  a  degen- 
erate; he  is  no  more  a  degenerate  than  the  ordinary  sot  is  **  a 
good-natured  poor  fellow ''.  They  are  both  vulgar  rascals. 
About  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  this  chatter  about  criminal 
irresponsibility  because  of  degeneracy  is  the  invention  of  the 
same  spirit  of  evil  that  has  started  the  movement  of  sterilizing 
criminals,  the  sexual  education  of  school  children,  and  eu- 
genics or  marriage  by  the  police. 

Alcoholism  is  a  source  of  crime  and  pauperism  to  an  extent 
that  exceeds  its  causal  influence  upon  insanity.  A  crime  may 
be  such  formally  or  only  materially;  an  intended  homicide 
by  a  sane  man  is  a  formal  crime:  the  same  deed  done  by  an 
insane  man  is  only  materially  a  crime;  objectively,  however, 
the  result  is  the  same.  As  far  as  the  victim  is  concerned,  or 
society,  the  material  aspect  may  be  the  more  important  one. 
In  the  great  mass  of  crime  there  is  an  enormous  material  ele- 
ment, because  of  ignorance  in  the  criminal.  Much  of  the 
ignorance  is  only  culpable  ignorance,  and  ignorance  of  any 
kind  is  an  evil.     A  vast  deal  of  the  crime,  pauperism,  and 

^Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  15  April,  1913. 
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consequent  evil  in  the  world  is  due  to  culpable  ignorance,  and 
no  small  part  of  this  is  the  outcome  of  alcoholism. 

Knowledge  is  not  all  of  righteousness  by  any  means,  but  it 
is  an  ingredient  thereof.  Virtue,  and  salvation  after  the  ad^ 
vent  of  reason,  is  conditioned  to  a  certain  degree  on  knowl- 
edge. There  is  no  virtue,  for  example,  without  humility,  and 
humility  is  fundamentally  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  regards 
ourselves.  Prudence  supposes  knowledge;  free  will,  the  basal 
fact  in  human  life,  is  impossible  without  knowledge.  Truth 
is  conditioned  by  knowledge.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  opponents  to  knowledge,  especially  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, society  has  to  contend  against  among  the  northern  races. 
It  is  a  chief  cause  of  those  brutal  crimes  that  arise  from  cul* 
pable  fogging  of  human  reason. 

Statistics  concerning  the  connexion  between  crime  and  al- 
coholism, and  pauperism  and  alcoholism  are  likely  to  be  very 
erroneous.  A  man  may  be  an  alcoholic  because  he  is  primarily 
a  criminal,  as  well  as  a  criminal  because  he  is  an  alcoholic; 
yet  a  drunken  criminal  and  the  statistician  both  are  inclined 
to  make  alcoholism  the  cause.  The  same  is  true  of  pauperism. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  about  one-third,  at  least,  of  all 
crime  and  all  pauperism  in  the  northern  nations  is  due  to  al- 
coholism. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  say  they 
found  that  eighty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  criminals  in  that 
State  were  such  through  alcoholism.  This  percentage  in- 
cluded the  prisoners  in  station-houses,  who  were  drunk  and 
disorderly;  but  if  these  prisoners  are  excluded,  alcoholism 
still  was  the  cause  of  50.88  per  cent,  or  half  of  the  crimes. 

A  body  of  investigators  called  the  Committee  of  Fifty  here 
in  the  United  States  examined  the  records  of  13,402  convicts 
in  seventeen  prisons  scattered  through  twelve  states.  They 
excluded  persons  committed  for  mere  misdemeanors,  drunk- 
enness, or  violation  of  the  liquor  laws,  and  the  investigation 
was  made  as  carefully  as  possible.  The  average  final  per- 
centage reached  in  regard  to  alcoholism  as  the  cause  of  crime 
was  49.95.  This  is  the  same  as  that  found  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Dr.  William  C.  Sullivan  says  he  found  in  the  English 
prisons  that  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  grave  homicidal  of- 
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fences,  and  about  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  minor  crimes  of 
violence,  were  due  to  alcoholism.  In  the  homicidal  cases 
brought  about  by  alcoholism  the  alcoholism  was  in  almost 
every  case  chronic.  Alcoholic  suicide  also  ordinarily  sup- 
poses chronic  drunkenness. 

In  Scotland  in  1896  of  53,000  persons  arrested  for  minor 
offences  seventy-five  per  cent  were  drunk  when  arrested. 

Baer  found  in  32,837  male  and  female  prisoners  in  120 
German  prisons  41.7  per  cent  alcoholics,  but  some  (the  num- 
ber is  not  given)  were  not  chronic  alcoholics.  Among  the 
female  prisoners  18.1  per  cent  were  alcoholics,  among  the 
males  43.9  per  cent.  He  found  that  46.1  per  cent  of  the 
murder  cases  were  alcoholics,  63.2  per  cent  of  the  homicides 
(second  grade),  and  74.4  of  the  homicidal  assaults. 

Loeffler's  figures  from  Vienna  (1,159  convicts)  are  58.8 
per  cent  alcoholics.  Marambat  reported,  at  the  International 
Congress  at  Budapest  in  1905,  that  of  2,950  prisoners  in  the 
Prison  of  St.  Pelagie  in  Paris  in  1855,  72  per  cent  were  alco- 
holics; of  2,372  in  1899,  66.4  per  cent;  of  1,106  in  1905,  68.6 
per  cent.  Of  the  murders,  homicidal  assaults,  and  assaults 
with  bodily  injury  83.6  per  cent  were  caused  by  alcoholism 
in  one  large  group.  In  1898  this  proportion  was  88.2  per 
cent.  In  1898  three-fourths  of  the  convicts  were  old  offenders, 
and  of  these  78.5  per  cent  were  alcoholics. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that 
thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  paupers  in  the  almshouses  of  that 
State  were  brought  to  their  condition  by  their  own  alcoholismi 
and  about  ten  per  cent  by  parental  alcoholism.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty  found  in  almshouses  throughout  the  United 
States  a  little  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  paupers 
were  such  through  their  own  alcoholism,  and  8.7  per  cent 
through  the  alcoholism  of  parents  or  guardians. 

In  cities  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  as  regards  alco- 
holism in  paupers,  but  in  small  towns  where  individuals  are 
widely  known  the  figures  run  higher  than  those  given  above. 
The  percentage  for  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  ranged  from  43.90  to  57.61  per  cent.  The  enormous 
number  of  paupers,  such  from  alcoholism,  can  be  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  in  1908  gave  assistance  to  375,* 
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000  paupers,  and  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  that  number  would  be 
146,250  persons — enough  to  make  a  large  city. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty  estimated  that  annually  about 
16,000  children  are  deserted  by  their  parents  in  the  United 
States.  The  Committee  found  from  the  records  of  organiza- 
tions like  the  National  Children's  Home  Society,  and  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  that  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  children  cared  for  by  these  societies  were 
made  destitute  by  alcoholism  in  the  parents. 

In  England  the  averages  are  practically  the  same.  The 
total  cost  of  poor  relief  in  that  country  is  about  $60,000,000 
annually.  Of  that  vast  sum  about  $23,400,000  is  given  to 
paupers  made  such  by  alcoholism. 

Dr.  George  Keferstein,  of  Liineburg,  reported  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  City  of  Osnabriick  for  sixty  years  showed  that 
fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  its  paupers  were  such  through  alcohol- 
ism. The  City  of  Geneva  says  that  ninety  per  cent  of  its  pau- 
pers are  such  from  alcoholism.  Of  the  44.539  men  in  the 
German  labor  colonies  between  1882  and  1891,  seventy-seven 
per  cent  owed  their  condition  directly  or  indirectly  to  alcohol. 
The  German  investigators.  Putter,  Baer,  Laquer,  and  others^ 
claim  that  about  one-third  of  the  German  pauperism  is  alco- 
holic. Their  conclusion  agrees  with  the  Massachusetts  fig- 
ures. The  German  statisticians  maintain  that  alcoholic  pau- 
perism costs  Germany  $12,500,000  annually.  Germany,  how- 
ever, spends  yearly  on  alcoholic  liquors  three  times  as  much 
as  she  docs  on  her  army  and  na\y,  and  seven  times  the  cost  of 
her  public  schools.  Like  figures  hold  true  for  all  the  great 
nations,  yet  this  squandering  is  never  estimated  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  "  the  high  cost  of  living".  Even  Ireland,  as  was 
said  before,  with  384,882  less  ihhabitants  than  are  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  an  annual  liquor 
bill  of  $72,997,500;  and  significantly,  one  person  in  every 
thirteen  in  Ireland  is  receiving  aid  from  the  poor-rates,  is  a 
pauper.  The  City  of  New  York  spends  annually  $2,412,000 
at  present  for  the  arrest  and  maintenance  of  drunkards,  and 
effects  no  good  whatever  by  this  expenditure.  The  United 
States  consumed  in  1910,  2,035,427,018  gallons  of  alcoholic 
liquor;  Germany,  1,872,358,000  gallons;  Great  Britain  in 
1909,    1,452,599,200    gallons;    and    France,    1,400,000,000. 
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Great  Britain  spent  for  intoxicants  in  191 1  about  $8oo»000,» 
ooo.*  She  spends  on  alcoholic  liquor  every  year  enough 
money  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  and  building  for 
the  year  191 2  of  the  combined  navies  of  England,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Japan, 
and  leave  untouched  over  $66,458,431.  The  United  States 
consumes  nearly  twice  as  much  alcoholic  liquor  as  England. 
In  191 1  our  liquor  bill  (not  the  money  invested  in  the  liquor 
business,  but  the  money  spent  for  drink),  as  estimated  by 
The  American  Grocer,  was  $1,568,470,514.  This  is  one  and 
a  half  times  our  whole  national  debt.  We  could  pay  for  the 
Panama  Canal  three  times  over  by  what  we  spend  for  liquor 
in  a  single  year. 

Besides  the  tendency  toward  alcoholism  that  has  a  quality 
of  heredity  in  it,  there  is  an  occupational  tendency.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  business  of  10,636  male  alcoholics  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  shows  that  in  occupations  in  which 
there  is  mental  strain,  irregular  hours,  and  excitement,  there 
are  more  alcoholics  than  in  work  that  is  quiet  and  regular. 
Journalists,  actors,  and  physicians  are  more  given  to  drunk- 
enness than  lawyers,  civil  engineers,  and  other  professional 
men.  At  another  extreme,  marked  monotony  in  work  appears 
to  direct  men  toward  alcoholism — bookkeepers,  accountants, 
clerks,  for  example.  Men  that  must  endure  great  heat  aa 
stokers,  metal  moulders,  and  the  like,  and  men  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  hackmen,  postmen,  and  teamsters,  also  become 
drunkards  readily.  Liquor-dealers,  barkeepers,  and  waiters 
form  a  large  group  of  alcoholics.  Among  female  drunkards, 
laundresses  and  cooks  are  in  the  majority,  where  a  definite 
business  is  given. 

A  common  cause  of  alcoholism  is  that  uneducated  and  half* 
educated  men  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  lack  means  of 
occupying  their  time  after  working  hours,  and  they  go  to  "  sa- 
loons" for  companionship.  They  take  no  interest  in  books; 
they  have  no  hobby ;  the  long  winter  evenings  drag,  and  they 
go  out  to  the  dram-shop  to  meet  friends.  The  ordinary  pro- 
fessional man  or  business  man  is  also  uneducated,  and  has 
commonly  little  more  interest  in  books,  or  other  methods  of 


*  Report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
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driving  off  ennui,  than  the  laborer  has;  he  too  is  likely  to 
spend  the  evening  in  the  back  room  of  a  dram-shop,  in  the 
beer  room  of  a  club,  or  at  a  card  game.  A  miner,  a  mill* 
worker,  or  the  like,  after  toiling  monotonously  day  in  and 
day  out,  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  roar  of  machinery,  goes  home 
to  a  chill,  dimly  lit  house,  and  a  neurotic  and  Irritated  family, 
to  an  overworked,  whining  wife  and  squalling  children,  and 
he  quickly  escapes  to  the  only  place  he  can  find  light  and  aa 
appearance  of  cheerfulness — ^the  saloon.  Parish  halls,  work- 
men's and  boys'  clubs,  and  parish  dances  are  a  natural  remedy 
for  this  condition  as  far  as  the  workman  is  concerned. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  drunkenness  is  very  likely 
to  begin  at  an  early  age.  When  women  become  drunkards, 
17.2  per  cent  of  these  begin  before  the  twenty-eighth  year. 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert  tabulated  259  male  and  female  cases 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  where  the  age  at  which  alcoholism 
had  begun  was  known,  and  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases 
began  before  the  twenty-first  year.  Only  eight  cases  in  the 
259  began  to  drink  after  the  thirtieth  year.  False  notions  of 
manliness  are  accountable  for  most  of  the  juvenile  drinking. 
The  fact  that  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  group  of  259  cases 
began  to  be  alcoholics  before  the  twenty-first  year  shows  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  temperance  so* 
cieties.  All  boys  should  be  persuaded  to  take  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  up  to  their  twenty-first  year. 

Alcohol  is  especially  injurious  to  children.  A.  and  F.  Lipp- 
mann,  of  Berlin,  say  *  that  the  brain  of  children  accustomed 
to  alcoholic  drink  is  8.12  per  cent  too  small  in  all  diameters, 
and  that  these  children  are  forty  per  cent  under  weight. 
Small  doses  of  beer  and  wine  produce  in  children  many  mor- 
bid effects :  dyspepsia  with  marked  swelling  of  the  liver,  fat- 
ness, and  severe  nervous  symptoms.  The  Lippmanns  report 
that  an  eight-year  old  child,  who  had  been  taking  for  some 
time  two  glasses  of  wine  at  mid-day,  and  a  glass  of  beer  and 
one  of  wine  in  the  evening,  developed  in  pneumonia  a  typical 
outbreak  of  delirium  tremens.  Another  child  of  seven  from 
a  like  quantity  of  alcoholic  drink  developed  fatal  delirium 
tremens.  A  third  child  had  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  such 
that  this  organ  filled  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

*  Marriage  and  Disease,  Senator  and  Kamtner,  New  York>  1905. 
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The  legislative  opposition  to  alcoholism  takes  as  its  chief 
forms,  high  license,  prohibition,  and  commitment  to  public  or 
private  institutions  for  treatment  under  restraint  The  trial 
of  high  license  failed  so  completely  to  make  any  headway 
against  the  evil  that  it  has  dropped  out  of  sight,  except  as  a 
means  to  raise  revenue.  Prohibition  has  never  been  put  into 
effect  for  any  length  of  time.  The  unmarked  package  from  a 
neighboring  county  or  state,  the  patent  medicine  "  tonic ", 
the  "  speak-easy  ",  a  venal  police,  corrupt  judges,  and  indif- 
ferent respectable  citizens  soon  make  prohibitory  laws  a  cyni* 
cal  farce.  At  a  recent  election  of  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  there  were  23,196  votes  cast  and  the  Prohibi- 
tionist candidate  received  144  of  these  (76  in  one  ward,  pre- 
sumably his  own)  :  this  is  the  usual  popularity  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionist in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  State  of 
Kansas,  however,  lately  is  enforcing  a  prohibition  law  with 
considerable  vigor.  In  1904  the  commitments  to  insane  asy- 
lums in  that  State  were  56.2  to  the  icx>,ooo  inhabitants;  in 
1910  they  were  42.3;  in  191 1,  38.3.  This  notable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  insane,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
reports  from  other  states,  is  apparently  inexplicable  except 
through  connexion  with  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquor.  In  1909  all  the  United  States  except  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  had 
partial  or  complete  prohibition  by  law,  but  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  doubled  in  twelve  years. 

Physicians  that  call  chronic  alcoholism  a  physical  disease 
solely,  have  not  proved  the  truth  of  their  diagnosis  by  curing 
the  physical  disease  through  physical  means,  and  the  many 
recoveries  show  that  it  is  not  an  incurable  condition.  The 
law-judges  that  attack  drunkenness  entirely  as  a  crime  do  not 
restore  order,  even  vindictively,  by  throwing  the  drunk  and 
disorderly  into  jails.  The  clergyman  that  treats  drunken- 
ness, after  it  has  been  fixed  in  a  man's  body  and  soul,  by  moral 
harangues  fails  much  oftencr  than  he  succeeds.  Chronic  al- 
coholism, with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  is  a  deordination  that 
is  partly  moral  and  partly  physical,  and  it  must  be  treated 
practically  by  means  that  always  keep  these  two  factors  in 
view.  Treating  a  drunkard  with  drugs  solely  is  quackery; 
giving  the  pledge  as  a  remedy  is  often  an  incitement  to  per- 
jury. 
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To  succeed  in  curing  a  confirmed  alcoholic,  who  wishes  to 
be  cured,  it  is  necessary  to  put  him  in  a  hospital  or  similar 
institution  for  the  first  stage  of  the  treatment  If  we  wish  to 
"  straighten  up "  a  drunkard  against  his  will  he  must,  of 
course,  be  put  under  physical  restraint.  Even  in  the  large 
cities,  there  are  x^ry  few  hospitals  that  will  take  in  a  chronic 
alcoholic  for  treatment,  because  special  pavilions  are  needed. 
If  the  patient  is  poor  he  must  go  to  the  work-house  ward; 
if  he  is  not,  he  must  pay  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
to  the  hospital,  and  physician's  fees  besides.  After  about  two 
or  three  weeks  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital  to  begin  the  al- 
coholic process  over  again. 

As  conditions  now  are  in  the  United  States,  pavilions  or 
departments  in  hospitals,  wherein  the  patients  pay  a  fee  to 
the  hospital,  are  merely  places  where  drunkards  that  have 
money  go,  not  to  reform,  but  to  have  their  nervous  irritation 
partly  quieted,  to  keep  off  the  street,  and  avoid  gossip.  The 
hospital  authorities  give  whiskey  to  these  patients,  but  little 
or  no  medical  treatment,  except  where  there  is  actual  de- 
lirium tremens.  Such  pavilions  are  respectable  "  speak- 
easies", which  are  never  raided  by  the  police  because  no  one 
has  ever  directed  the  attention  of  the  police  to  them.  Perhaps 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  these  "  speak-easies  "  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  cease  drinking;  rather  they  come  in  to  be 
fitted  up  for  another  spree.  They  are  a  regular  and  a  large 
source  of  revenue  to  the  hospitals.  If  they  were  treated  by 
physicians  thoroughly  and  honestly  they  would  not  come  back, 
and  the  hospital  would  lose  the  revenue.  These  hospitals  are 
panderers  to  the  respectable  sot  who  wishes  to  protect  himself 
from  the  tongue  of  gossip. 

All  patented  secret  cures  for  drunkenness  are  fraudulent 
Some  are  effective  with  a  few  cases  through  suggestion,  not 
through  the  chloride  of  gold  and  similar  drugs  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  alcohol ;  some  substitute  disguised  alcohol  for  the 
evident  whiskey  and  effect  nothing;  others  substitute  even 
morphine  for  the  stimulation  of  alcohol,  and  this  last  devil  is 
worse  than  the  first 

For  about  fifty  years  past  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  plans  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics  in 
private  or  state  institutions,  wherein  drunkards  might  commit 
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themselves  voluntarily,  but  from  which  after  this  commitment 
they  could  not  depart  until  discharged;  or  to  which  magis- 
trates might  sentence  confirmed  inebriates  for  treatment.  The 
first  legislation  on  this  matter  was  the  Inebriates  Act  of  1879 
in  England.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  pass  an  act  for 
voluntary  commitment,  and  another  for  compulsory  commit- 
ment. The  first  was  passed,  the  latter  was  rejected.  In  1898 
an  English  law  was  enacted  which  provided  for  the  detention 
in  inebriate  asylums  of  such  persons  as  commit  crimes  caused 
wholly  or  in  part  by  alcoholism,  and  of  persons  that  had  been 
convicted  of  drunkenness  three  times  within  a  year. 

In  England  under  the  law  of  1879,  twenty-two  private 
licensed  institutions  were  established,  and  about  twenty  of 
these  have  continued  in  operation  for  thirty  years.  7,SOO 
patients  have  entered  these  institutions  "  voluntarily ",  but 
most  of  these  so-called  voluntary  entrances  were  the  result  of 
much  urging  by  relatives  and  friends.  Of  500  patients 
treated  in  Lady  Somerset's  Retreat  at  Duxhurst  from  1903  to 
1908  only  twenty  came  without  urging.  Lady  Somerset 
superintends  the  institution  founded  by  herself,  and  she  uses 
occupation,  relaxation,  and  religious  influence,  as  additional 
means  in  the  cure  of  her  patients.  She  sends  rebellious  sub- 
jects to  the  State  farms.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Daniel  Crosby,  of 
Oakland,  California,  in  March,  191 1,  she  said  she  receives  no 
patient  for  less  than  one  year;  and  she  adds,  "  Our  medical 
man  reckons  that  taking  the  sixteen  years  over,  and  calculat- 
ing only  at  two  years,  we  have  about  sixty  per  cent  of  cures." 
Two  years,  however,  is  too  short  a  time  to  constitute  a  cure. 

In  America  attempts  at  legislation  of  this  kind  have  been 
made  in  several  States,  but  with  no  real  success.  Inebriates 
have  been  put  into  insane  asylums ;  political  control  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  governing  boards  excludes  fit  persons;  there  are 
no  trained  staffs;  the  commitments  are  too  short;  there  is  lack 
of  occupation  for  the  patients  by  which  they  might  earn  money 
for  themselves  and  their  families;  and  so  on.  Voluntary 
patients  prefer  the  private  to  the  State  institutions;  but  the 
private  institution  is  commonly  inefficient  in  treatment,  and 
lax  in  supervision.  Physicians  of  experience  in  this  matter 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  private  institution. 
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New  York  City  now  has  a  law  that  provides  for  a  proper 
system  of  identification  and  parole,  and  for  sentences  for  re- 
lapsing  drunkards  under  parole  regulations,  and  on  the  unde- 
termined sentence  plan.  Relapsing  offenders  may  be  sent  to 
the  State  farm  for  as  long  as  three  years,  and  be  recommitted 
on  release  as  necessary.  This  plan  is,  however,  largely  on 
paper  at  present  (1912),  but  will  probably  be  put  into  effect 
soon.  The  governing  board  has  been  well  chosen. 
[to  bi  continued.] 

Austin  O'Malley,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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8.  OOHQBEQATIO  8.  OFFICII 
(Beotio  de  Indolgentiis). 

CONCEDUNTUR    InDULCENTIAE    PRO    PlIS    EXERCITIIS    IN    Ho- 

NOREM  S.  Annae  Matris  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis. 
Die  22  augusti  jqi2. 

Ssmus  D.  N.  D.  Pius  div.  prov.  Pp.  X,  in  audicntia  R.  P. 
I).  Adsessori  S.  Officii  impertita,  ad  maiorcm  fidelium  devo- 
lionem  crga  bcatam  Dei  Gcnitricis  Matrem  provehcndam,  be- 
nignc  concederc  dignatus  est,  ut,  qui  corde  saltern  contriti,  vcl 
immediate  ante  fcstum  S.  Annae,  vcl  iterum  quolibet  alio  anni 
tempore,  piis  excrcitiis  novcm  fcriis  tertiis  sibi  per  totidem 
hcbdomadas  ininterruptc  consequentibus,  in  honorem  eiusdem 
Sanctae  vacaverint,  indulgcntiam  scptem  annorum  septemque 
quadragenarum  semel  in  die,  in  unaquaque  ex  praedictis  feriis, 
lucrari  valeant:  qui  vcro  praeterea  confess!  ad  S.  Synaxim 
accesscrint  et  ad  mentcm  Summi  Pontificis  oraverint  plena- 
riam  indulgentiam  consequi  possint.  Concessit  porro,  ut  qui 
novendialibus  in  honorem  eiusdem  B.  Annae  supplicationibus, 
per  preces  a  competent!  auctoritate  approbatas,  corde  saltern 
contriti,  sive  ante  festum,  sive  iterum  alio  per  annum  tempore. 
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dent  operam,  singulis  piae  excrcitationis  diebus,  semel  in  die, 
indulgcntiam  septem  annorum  totidcmque  quadragcnarum  ad- 
quirere;  quo  tamen  die  ex  pracdictis,  vel  alio  ex  octo  subse- 
quentibus,  ad  cuiuslibet  arbitrium  eligendo,  practerea  ad  con- 
fessionis  et  communionis  sacramcnta  accesserint,  et  ad  mentcm 
Summi  Pontificis  oraverint,  plenariam  lucrari  possint.  In- 
dulsit  tandem,  ut  praefatas  indulgentias,  si  quis  malit,  anima- 
bus  in  purgatorio  degentibus,  per  modum  sufTragii,  applicare 
queat.  Praesenti  in  perpetuum  valituro,  absque  ulla  Brevis 
expeditione.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque. 
M.  Card.  IL\mpolla. 
L.  *  S. 

+  D.  Archiep.  Seleucien.,  Ads.  S.  Off, 


8.  OONOBEOATIO  00N8I8T0BIALIS. 

Decretum  circa  Actiones  Scenicas  in  Ecclesiis. 

Postremis  hisce  annis  haud  raro  contigit  ut  per  cinevtaio- 
grapha  et  proieciiones,  ut  aiunt,  actiones  quaedam  scenicae  in 
ecclesiis  haberentur.  Quod,  etsi  pio  iuvandae  religiosae  iide- 
lium  institutionis  desiderio  peractum  fuerit,  visum  tamen  est 
periculis  atque  incommodis  facile  locum  dare. 

Quum  itaque  nonnuUi  Sacrorum  Antistites  ab  Apostolica 
Sede  quaesiverint  utrum  eiusmodi  usus  tolerari  possit  an  po- 
tius  cohiberi  debeat,  ad  Emos  S.  Congregationis  Consistorialis 
Patres  delata  res  est. — Porro  hi  considerantes,  aedcs  Deo  di- 
catas,  in  quibus  divina  celebrantur  mysteria  et  fidcles  ad  cae- 
Icstia  et  supernatural !a  eriguntur,  ad  alios  usus  et  praesertim 
ad  scenicas  actiones  etsi  honestas  piasve  agendas  ronverti  non 
debere,  quaslibet  proiectiones  et  cinematographicas  reprae- 
sentationes  prohibendas  omnino  esse  In  ecclesiis  censuere. 

Ssmus  autem  D.  N.  Pius  PP.  X  sententiam  Emorum  Patrum 
ratam  habuit  confirmavitque,  atque  hoc  iussit  edi  generale  de- 
cretum, quo  ea  agi  in  ecclesiis  prohibetur. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus.  Datum  Romae 
ex  S.  C.  Consistoriali,  die  10  decembris  191 2. 

C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Secrelarius. 
SciPio  Tecchi,  Adsessor. 
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8.  OOIOSEaATIO  BITUUM. 

I. 

Decretum  Adprobationis  Antiphonalis  Diurni  Romanl 

Antiphonale  diurnum  sacrosanctae  Ecclesiae  Romanae,  ad 
normam  Constitutionis  apostolicae  Divino  afflaiu  dici  i  no- 
vcmbris  mcmxi  iuxta  novum  psaltcrii  cursum  diligentcr  dis- 
positum,  typis  Vaticanis  nunc  demum  feliciter  prodiit.  Cum 
autem  cantum  gregorianum  cxhibeat  vel  a  Patribus  acceptum 
vcl,  ubi  opus  crat,  codcm  stylo  concinnatum  juxta  apostolicas 
Littcras  sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Pii  divina  providentia 
Papac  X  Motu  proprio  datas  die  xxv  aprilis  MC5IIV,  sacra 
Rituum  Congrcgatio  hanc  ipsam  editionem  uti  typicam  ab  om- 
nibus Romanae  Ecclesiae  ritu  utentibus  habendam  esse  de- 
clarat,  atque  decernit  ut  in  posterum  melodiae  gregorianae 
in  futuris  editionibus  contcnte,  praedictae  typicae  cditioni  sint 
conformandae,  quin  derogetur  ipsius  sacrae  Rituum  Congre- 
gationis  dccretis  datis  diebus  xi  aprilis  MCMXI,  n.  4263,  super 
editione  Vaticana  eiusque  reproductione  quoad  libros  liturgi- 
cos  gregorianos,  ei  Vlll  iulii  MCMXII  circa  modulandas  mono- 
syllabas  vel  hebraicas  voces  in  lectio  nib  us,  versiculis  ei  psalmis. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.  Die  8  decem- 
bris  191 2. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli^  Praefecius. 

L.  *  S. 

*  Petrus  La  Fontaine^  Episc.  Charystien.,  Secretarius. 


II. 

DUDIA. 

Sacrae  Rituum  Congregation!,  pro  opportuna  solutione,  se- 
quentia  dubia  proposita  fuerunt,  nimirum : 

I.  In  novis  rubricis,  tit.  X,  num.  2,  Missae  votivae  aut  pri- 
vatae  pro  defunctis  prohibentur  in  feria  in  qua  anticipanda 
vel  reponenda  est  MIssa  Dominicae.  Quaeritur:  Quid  intelli- 
gendum  in  verbo  "  reponenda  "  ? 

II.  Si  prima  dies  libera  mensis  sit  sabbatum,  et  in  ea  fiat  de 
S.  Maria  in  sabbato,  Missa  principalis  debetne  esse  de  S. 
Maria,  vel  pro  defunctis?  Quid  vero  si  impedita  fuerit  Missa 
Dominicae  praecedentis  ? 
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III.  In  ecdesiis  quarum  titulus  est  S.  loseph,  et  in  locis  in 
quibus  S.  loseph  usque  nunc  tamquam  patronus  principalis 
colebatur  die  19  martii,  festum  patronale  aut  titulare  ser- 
vandumne  adhuc  est  ipsa  die  19  martii,  seu  potius  in  Domi- 
nicam  111  post  Pascha  reponendum? 

IV.  In  kalendariis  dioecesanis  deformatis  quaedam  festa 
particularia  et  non  stricte  propria  suppressa  sunt,  quorum  Offi- 
cium  vel  ex  Proprio  dioecesano,  vel  ex  appendice  Breviarii 
pro  aliquibus  locis  desumebatur.  Quaeritur:  Quodnam  Offi- 
cium  adhibcri  debet  in  ccclcsiis  ubi  eiusmodi  festa  sint  stricte 
propria,  ac  retinenda  vel  ratione  tituli,  vel  patronatus,  vel  reli- 
quiae insignis?  Recitandumne  adhuc  est  Officium  in  dioecesi 
suppressum,  vel  potius  ad  Commune  recurrcndum? 

V.  In  vigiliis  S.  Mathiae  Apostoli,  S.  Matthaei  Apostoli  et 
Evangelistae,  et  S.  Thomae  Apostoli,  prima  in  Quadragesima^ 
ceteris  in  feriis  Quatuor  Temporum  occur rentibus,  licetne 
Missam  privatam  celebrare  vel  de  festo  occurrenti,  vel  de 
feria  maiori,  vel  de  vigilia? 

VI.  Si  eadem  die  2  J  iunii  occurrant  vigiliae  S.  loannis  Bap- 
tistae  et  Ss.  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Missae  privatae  po* 
teruntne  esse  vel  de  festo  occurrenti,  vel  de  alterutra  vigilia? 

VII.  Attenta  praesertim  rubrica  tit.  IX,  num.  4,  in  locis 
ubi  habetur  Patronus  principalis  turn  oppidi  seu  civitatis,  turn 
dioeceseos,  tum  provinciae,  tum  nationis,  debentne  singula 
festa  sub  competenti  ritu  Patronis  proprio  celebrari  ? 

VIII.  Octava  et  nona  lectio  Ss.  Nerei  et  Sociorum  Mar- 
tyrum,  S.  Matthaei  Apostoli  et  Evangelistae,  ac  Dedicationis 
S.  Michaclis  Archangeli  suntne  uniendae  quando  legenda  sit 
nona  lectio  feriae  aut  Dominicae? 

IX.  Quo  colore  utendum  est  in  festo  Commemorationis  Om- 
nium sanctorum  S.  R.  E.  summorum  Pontificum? 

Et  sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  infrascripti 
Secretarii,  audito  Commissionis  Liturgicae  suffragio,  reque 
accurato  examine  perpensa,  respondendum  censuit: 

Ad  I.  Dicitur  Missa  reponenda,  quae  Dominica  praccedenti, 
ob  occursum  nobilioris  Officii,  celebrata  non  fuit:  et  in  casu» 
Missae  votivae  et  privatae  defunctorum  prohibentur  in  ilia 
feria  in  qua  prima  vice  resumenda  est  Missa  Dominicae. 

Ad  II.  Celebranda  est  Missa  principalis  de  S.  Maria  in 
sabbato,  etiam  in  casu  quo  impedita  fuerit  Missa  Dominicae 
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praecedentis.  In  ecclesiis  autem  cathedralibus  et  collegiatis, 
post  Primam  et  extra  chorum,  celebranda  est  sine  cantu  Missa 
pro  defunctis. 

Ad  III.  Festum  de  quo  in  casu  convenientius  in  Dominicam 
III  post  Pascha  rcponatur:  nisi  specialcs  habeantur  rationes 
illud  in  sua  die  19  martii  retinendi. 

Ad  IV.  Adhibcatur  Officium  hucusque  recitatum,  cum  re- 
spondente  Missa. 

Ad  V.  Affirmative. 

Ad  VI.  Affirmative. 

Ad  VII.  Affirmative;  etiam  quoad  Patronum  dioeceseos, 
dummodo  hucusque  festum  eius  per  totam  diocccsim,  in  locis 
quoque  peculiarem  Patronum  habentibus,  celebratum  sit  sub 
ritu  duplici  I  classis  cum  Octava. 

Ad  VIII.  Affirmative  quoad  lectiones  tantum  Ss.  Nerei  et 
Sociorum  Martyrum  ac  Dedicationis  S.  Michaelis  Archangel!. 

Ad  IX.  Servetur  antiqua  praxis  Patriarchalium  alianimque 
ecclesiarum  Urbis,  in  quibus  adhibetur  color  rubeus. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  6  decembris  191 2. 
Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

*  Petrus  La  Fontaine,  Episc.  Charystien.,  Secretarius. 


8A0BA  OONOBEOATIO  PBO  HEOOTHS  E00LE8IA8TI0I8 
EZTRAORDIBABIIS. 

Declaratio  circa  Indultum  de  Abstinentia  et  Ieiunio 
PRO  America  Latin  a. 

Ex  audicntia  Ssmi  die  10  decembris  igi2, 
Proposito  dubio,  utrum  Indultum  diei  l  ianuarii  1910  de  ab- 
stinentia et  ieiunio  pro  America  Latina  vim  quoque  habeat 
in  omnibus  Antillis  et  caeteris  insulis  maris  Caraibici,  Ssmus 
Dominus  noster  Pius  divina  providentia  PP.  X  referente  me 
infrascripto  Pro-Sccretario  sacrae  Congregationis  Negotiis  ec- 
clesiasticis  extraordinariis  pracpositae,  respondendum  decre- 
vit: 

Affirmative,  ad  normam  Dcclarationis  authenticae  diei  16 
augusti  1898,  qua  Littcras  apostolicas  Trans  Oceanum  etiam 
in  memoratis  insulis  vigere  edicitur;  quoad  usum,  vero,  privi- 
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legiorum  seu   indultorum  servandam   esse  quoque   Declara- 
tionem  diei  13  decembris  191 1. 

Et  ita  Sanctitas  Sua  rescribi  et  publicari  mandavit,  contra- 
riis  quibusllbet  minime  obfuturis. 

Datum  Romae,  .ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  sacrae  Congrega- 
tioniSy  die,  mense  et  anno  praedictis. 

EuGENlUS  Pacelli,  ProSecrctarius. 


8.  OOHOBEOATIO  UrDIOIS. 

I. 

Decretum. 

Feria  II,  die  ij  ianuarii  ipij- 

Sacra  Congregatio  eminenissimorum  ac  reverendissimorum 
sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium  a  sanctissimo  Do- 
mino nostro  Pio  Papa  X  sanctaque  Sede  apostolica  Indici  li- 
brorum  pravae  doctrinae,  eorumdemque  proscriptioni,  ex- 
purgationi  ac  permission!  in  universa  Christiana  republica  prae- 
positorum  et  delegatorum,  habita  in  palatio  apostolico  Vati- 
cano  die  13  ianuarii  191 3,  damnavit  et  damnat,  proscripsit 
proscribitque,  vel  alias  damnata  atque  proscripta  in  Indicem 
librorum  prohibitorum  referri  mandavit  et  mandat  quae  se- 
quuntur  opera : 

Begey  e  Favero,  S.  E,  Monsignor  Arcivescovo  L,  Puecher- 
Passavalli,  Predicatore  apostolico,  Vicario  di  S.  Pietro,  Ri- 
cordi  e  lettere  {iSjo-iSgj).    Milano,  Torino,  Roma  jgii. 

Karl  Holzhey,  Kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch  der  speziellen 
Einleitung  in  das  A  lie  Testament    Paderborn  ipi2, 

Lasplasas,  Mi  concepto  del  mundo.  Libro  tercero:  El 
mundo  y  el  yo  humano,    San  Salvador  igii, 

— Discurso  sobre  la  filosofia;  resumen  de  "  Mi  concepto  del 
mundo '\     Barcelona  (igij), 

45  Thesen  zur  Gewerkschafts-Enzyklika  '*  Singu- 
lari  quadam  "  von  Ghibellinus  und  Germanicus.  Seiner  Emi- 
nem, dem  Herrn  Kardinal  Kopp,  FUrstbischof  von  Breslau 
und  Seiner  Exzellenz,  dem  Herrn  Kultusminister  Trott  zu 
Solz  ehrerbietigst  zugeeignet.    Herford  in  Westf.  1912. 
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Valeriano  Ferracci,  Cenni  biografici  delta  Serva  di  Dio 
Paola  Mandatori'Sacchetti,  Roma  1905^ — Deer.  5.  O^.  28 
Aug.  igi2. 

Itaque  nemo  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  conditionis  praedicta 
opera  damnata  atque  proscripta,  quocumque  loco  et  quocum- 
que  idiomate,  aut  in  posterum  edere,  aut  edita  legere  vel  re- 
tinere  audeat,  sub  poenis  in  Indice  librorum  vetitorum  indictis. 

Quibus  sanctissimo  Domino  nostro  Pio  Papae  X  per  me  in- 
f  rascriptum  Secretarium  relatis,  Sanctitas  Sua  Decretum  pro- 
bavit,  et  promulgari  praecepit.     In  quorum  fidem  etc. 

Datum  Romae,  die  20  ianuarii  191 3. 

Fr.  Card.  Della  Volpe,  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

Thomas  Esser,  O.P.,  Seeretarius. 

II. 

Aloysius  Izs6f,  Th.  de  Cauzons,  et  Valerianus  Fer- 
RACCI  decretis,  quibus  quidam  eorum  libri  prohibiti  sunt, 
laudabiliter  se  subiecerunt. 

In  quorum  fidem  etc. 

Thomas  Esser,  O.P.,  Seeretarius. 


BOHAH  OUBIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

26  November^  igj2:  Edward  Feeney,  national  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  in  the  United 
States,  made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(civil  class). 

JO  December,  ipi2:  Mr.  David  Howell,  of  Plymouth, 
made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (civil 
class) . 

14  December,  1^12:  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Kenkel,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Gonner,  of  Dubuque,  made 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (civil  class). 
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OUB  AlALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 

S.  Congregation  of  Holy  Office  announces  that  plenary 
and  partial  indulgences  may  be  gained  by  performing  certain 
exercises  of  devotion  in  honor  of  St  Ann,  mother  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

S.  Congregation  of  Consistory  publishes  the  general  de- 
cree forbidding  cinematograph  and  magic  lantern  exhibitions 
in  churches. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites:  i.  Decree  of  approval  of  the 
Roman  Diurnal  Antiphonal.  2.  Several  doubts  in  connexion 
with  the  new  rubrics  are  answered. 

S.  Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  declares  that  the  Indult  on  Fasting  and  Abstinence 
in  favor  of  Latin  America  applies  to  the  Antilles  and  the 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Index  condemns  certain  books 
and  announces  the  submission  of  three  authors  whose  books 
were  recently  condemned. 

Roman  Curia  gives  recent  Pontifical  appointments. 


■ 


I 


PIO  X.  POHT.  MAX. 

In  Festiun  Ejus  Nominale  S.  Joseph]. 

A.  MDCCCCXIII. 

Festa  lux,  vemo  tepefacta  sole, 
ecce  Josephi  rediit,  monetque 
me,  vel  incomptos,  decimo  piorvm 
edere  versus. 

Editos  tu  nunc,  age,  Vaticanam 
defer  ad  sedem,  mea  musa ;  valvas 
pandet  aeratas  vigil  hastif erque  ^ 
janitor  ultro. 

^  Hastifer,  (halberdier) ,  a  word  of  post-Classical  origin,  is  found  in  Roman 
inscriptions  of  the  year  236. 
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Principis  sacri  bicolore  Signum 
candet  et  flavet  f  oribus  sub  ipsis ; 
tu  salutabis,  pia  vota  fundens, 
nobile  Velum. 

Hinc  adi  scalas,  Damasique  vastam 
vise,  quae  magnis  nitet  a  fenestris, 
Aream,  pulcris  hodie  refertam 
undique  bigis. 

Purpuratorum  globus  inde  Patrum 
prodit  et  fertur  *  superas  ad  aulas, 
adprecaturus  Fidei  Magistro 
prospera  quaeque. 

Fulgidos  ostro,  mea  musa,  ne  tu 
Praesules,  audax  nimium,  sequare; 
te  fenestrata  decet  in  platea 
stare  nigellam. 

Heic  viris  esto  comes,  arte  cultis 
musica,  quorum  litui  tubaeque 
auspicem  gaudent  celebrare  solem 
aere  canoro. 

Misceat  vox  se  tua  buccinarum 
vocibus.    Dices :  "  Tibi  gratulatum, 
Pontifex,  veni,  minimi  pusilla 
nuncia  vatis. 

"  Laeta  Josephi  Tibi  lux  in  aevum 
rideat  longum !    Procul  omnis  absit 
morbus  et  languor;  via  nee  patescat 
ulla  podagrae! 

**  Pax  cruentatis  redeat  serena 
Bosphori  campis!    Oriensque  Romam, 
unde  discessit,  posita  rebelli 
mente,  revertat! 

*  Modem  improvement  has  introduced  the  lift  or  elevator  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  visitors  in  the  Vatican. 
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"  Gallus;  et  Galium  male  Lusitanus 
aemulans,  tandem  sapiant  utrique! 
Discat  Urbs,  discant  Itali  sacrata 
juravereri! 

"  Ac  tuae  Romae,  Petrus  unde  terris 
imperat  cunctis,  homo  ne  praeesse 
pergat  Hebraeus,  Caiphae  furentis 
digna  propago !  " 


Haec  ubi  clara,  pia  musa,  voce 
dixeris,  Patrem  rogitabis,  ut  te 
meque,  deducto  Crucis  in  figuram 
indice,  signet 

P.  Franc.  X.  Reuss,  C.SS.Red. 


TEE  BIGHT  TO  BLESS  AID  IBYEST  WITH  THE  BBOWB 
SOAFULABS. 

Qu.  Recently  there  was  a  discussion  among  the  priests  of  this 
diocese  as  to  whether  the  secular  clergy  have  the  right  to  bless  and 
invest  with  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel.  Our  Faculties  grant  us 
the  right  "  erigendi  Confratemitates  de  Monte  Carmelo,"  etc  But 
I  read  in  the  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  348,  that  Rome  has  decided  that 
this  faculty  does  not  include  the  permission  to  bless  and  invest  in 
the  Brown  Scapular,  but  merely  to  enroll  in  the  Confraternity.  As 
I  find  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  I  conclude  that  we  have  not  the 
right  to  bless  and  to  invest  in  the  Scapular.  Am  I  right  in  my  con- 
clusion? 

Again,  is  there  any  decree  relieving  us  at  present  f  r<Hn  the  condi- 
tion required  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Confraternity,  of  sending  to  the 
Carmelite  Fathers  the  names  of  those  who  are  invested  by  us? 

D.  M.  G. 

Resp.  The  article  referred  to  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  348)  embodies 
a  contention  of  the  late  Father  Jos.  Putzer,  C.SS.R.,  regard- 
ing the  interpretation  of  Art.  9,  Form  C,  of  the  Facultates  Ex- 
traordinariae  granted  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 
He  cites  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Satolli,  who  consulted  the  Car- 
dinal Prefect  of  Propaganda;  both  stated  that  the  faculty  of 
instituting  the  Confraternity  of  Mount  Carmel  is  a  distinct 
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faculty  from  that  which  permits  the  blessing  and  investing 
with  the  Brown  Scapular.  These  authorities,  however, 
ignored  the  fact  (as  did  also  Father  Putzer  in  his  Commen- 
tary), that  by  a  special  interpretation  given  in  an  Encyclical 
of  Leo  XIII  (30  June,  1889)  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of 
missionary  countries,  the  faculty  of  erecting  the  Confrater- 
nity B.  V.  M.  de  Monte  Carmelo,  among  others,  includes  the 
right  to  invest  as  well  as  to  bless  the  scapulars.  This  was  ex- 
plained in  the  Review  in  the  volume  immediately  following 
that  containing  the  article  by  Father  Putzer.^ 

As  to  the  registering  of  the  names,  the  obligation  was  for  a 
time  suspended,  but  was  subsequently  renewed,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  any  priest  or  parish  rector  may  keep  the  lists 
to  be  transmitted  at  a  convenient  time  to  some  Carmelite 
house. 

Priests  who  have  the  right  to  bless  scapulars  have  also  the 
right  to  bless  the  corresponding  medals  which  may  be  worn 
as  a  substitute  for  the  scapulars. 


THE  EEFOEM  OF  THE  BBBVIABT  FOE  PBIVATE  KEOITATIOH. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  New  Breviary  "  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  (London)  Month,  Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J., 
commenting  upon  the  advantages  of  the  reform  inaugurated 
by  the  Holy  See,  recalls  a  plea  for  still  greater  simplicity 
by  the  saintly  Theatine,  Giuseppe  Maria  Tommasi,  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago.  Cardinal  Tommasi's  writing's,  originally 
published  under  the  pseudonym  J.  M.  Cams,  were  at  one  time 
taken  as  authoritative  in  matters  of  liturgical  history  and 
usage,  and  are  still  a  standard  for  reference  with  writers  on 
the  Mass  and  the  Breviary.  He  made  special  studies  of  the 
old  antiphonaries  and  of  the  Psalter.  Being  also  a  practical 
man  and  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Congregations  of  the  Holy 
Office,  of  the  Council,  and  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  and  a 
pastor  who  did  not  disdain  even  as  Cardinal  to  gfive  regfu- 
lar  catechetical  instruction  to  the  children  and  the  country 
folk  gathered  in  his  titular  Church  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti, 
he  proposed  sundry  reforms  that  were  calculated  to  aid  de- 

1  Sec  EccL.  RsviEW,  VoL  XV,  p.  105. 
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votion.  He  urged  among  other  things  that  a  clear  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  Breviary  appointed  for  the 
public  chanting  of  the  Ofl5ce  in  choir,  and  the  Breviary  for 
private  recitation.  Tommasi  showed,  writes  Father  Thurs- 
ton, that  "  the  very  conception  of  responsoria  and  antiphons 
implied  answering  voices  or  choirs,  the  point  of  which  was  to 
a  g^eat  extent  lost  when  the  Ofl5ce  was  said  in  private.  It 
may  be  further  urged  that  undoubtedly  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  devotion  in  the  private  recitation  of  the  Breviary  lies  in  the 
complications  involved  by  referring  backward  and  forward, 
and  the  attempt  to  keep  three  or  four  places  open  at  once.  It 
was  in  consequence  this  holy  Cardinal's  view  tiiat,  for  private 
recitation,  the  Breviary  should  be  simplified  as  much  as  was 
reasonably  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  omitting  antiphons 
and  responsoria^  and  confining  the  pensunt  to  the  straightfor- 
ward repetition  of  Psalms  and  Scripture  lessons." 

Surely  there  are  many  priests  who  will  echo  a  cordial  and 
reverent  assent  to  the  regret  expressed  by  Fr.  Thurston,  that 
the  memorandum  on  Breviary  revision,  drawn  up  during  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Cardinal  Tommasi,  "  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  heeded  by  the  Commission  of  Pius  X."  No 
doubt  the  antiphons  and  responsoria  have  their  value,  even 
from  the  devotional  view  point,  in  private  recitation;  but  the 
fact  that  their  use  is  connected  with  the  often  perplexing  turn- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  proper 
parts  of  the  Office,  causes  them  frequently  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  devotion.  This  hindrance  does  not  exist  in  the  public  or 
conventual  recitation  of  the  Office  where  the  parts  are  all 
definitely  assigned  to  hebdomadarian,  antiphonarians,  and 
lectors,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  priest  in  choir  to  follow  the 
prayers  and  readings  when  they  are  properly  said  or  chanted 
by  the  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  there  are 
to-day,  for  every  single  priest  who  recites  his  office  in  choir, 
thousands  of  busy  priests  obliged  to  say  their  daily  Breviary 
"  inter  ambulandum  "  or  riding,  or  in  public  places,  or  in 
some  other  fashion  which  makes  devotion,  even  without  the 
necessity  of  turning  to  different  parts  of  the  volume  to  find 
the  references,  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  for  a  preacher  to 
be  eloquent  if  he  were  obliged  to  refer  to  a  copy  of  his  Bible 
for  every  illustration  or  quotation  during  his  sermon.    What 
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makes  the  matter  still  more  difficult  is  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  typical  Breviaries  is  absolutely  reliable  in  its  rubrics 
or  references  in  loco.  If  the  commercial  spirit  could  be  elimi- 
nated, or  if  the  Holy  See  were,  through  its  Propaganda  Press, 
to  undertake  the  issuing  of  Breviaries  in  such  fashion  as  to 
let  a  priest  say  his  prayers  from  continuous  pages,  or  nearly 
so,  it  seems  to  us  the  revenue  from  this  source  alone  would 
be  such  as  to  lessen  the  anxieties  of  the  Holy  See  for  support 
by  Peter's-pence;  apart  from  its  diminishing  the  difficulties 
of  reciting  the  Office  with  devotion,  rather  than  with  mechan- 
ical observance  of  prescribed  rules,  really  intended  for  use  in 
community. 


WHAT  PBOOF  18  THERE  FOB  THE  OBLIGATIOH  OF  THE 
OANOSIOAL  0FFI0E7 

(A  Casus  Conscientiae.) 

At  a  friendly  gathering  of  priests  the  question  of  sajring  the  divine 
office  was  raised  apropos  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  Psalter 
with  the  New  Year.  One  of  the  company  proposed  the  question: 
Is  there  any  proof  in  theology  for  the  assumption  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  reciting  the  divine  office  and  of  each  canonical  hour  is  bind- 
ing under  grave  sin?  At  once  text-books  of  moral  theology  were 
taken  down  from  the  shelves  of  the  library  to  look  up  the  law.  But 
all  became  somewhat  confused  when  they  could  find  no  law  quoted 
by  the  authors  at  hand  to  prove  the  obligation.  The  only  argument 
given  was  the  mention  of  an  ancient  custom  which  was  said  to  have 
become  law.  "If,"  one  of  the  company  said,  "  this  has  come  about 
by  custom,  we  had  better  stop  some  of  our  devotions,  like  the  First 
Fridays  and  frequent  Holy  Conmiunion,  lest  they  too  become  laws 
in  the  course  of  time."  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  examine  these 
points. 

I. 

The  question  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  as  one  may  think  at 
first.  It  is  not  true,  however,  to  say  that  the  obligation  of  re- 
citing the  divine  office  cannot  be  proved.  There  is  ample 
proof  of  it ;  but  to  understand  the  proof,  a  few  facts  of  history 
concerning  the  office  must  be  remembered. 

The  common  law  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
nations,  was  not  enacted  by  a  legislative  body  of  the  nation 
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and  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  code  of  laws  in  so  many  chapters 
and  articles  or  sections.  Kent  says :  "  The  common-law  in- 
cludes those  principles,  usages,  and  rules  of  action  applicable 
to  the  government  and  security  of  person  and  property,  which 
do  not  rest  for  their  authority  upon  any  express  and  positive 
declaration  of  the  will  of  the  legislature."  The  life  and  man- 
ners of  a  nation  established  rights  and  duties  which  were  fin- 
ally collected  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law.  Naturally 
the  question  arises :  How  are  these  customs  to  be  known  as  law 
and  distinguished  from  those  common  practices  that  are  not 
law?  Blackstone,*  speaking  of  the  laws  of  nations,  answers 
this  question  by  saying  that  such  laws  introduced  by  custom 
can  be  known  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges  in  the  several 
courts  of  justice. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  we  find  a  development  of  law  which 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  nations.  Indeed  this  is  the  only 
natural  development  of  the  life  of  any  society.  Who  will  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  beginning  of  our  Church  a  code  of  laws? 
Even  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  the  rules  of  conduct  given 
by  the  Apostles  were  not  from  the  beginning  published  in  the 
form  of  written  laws.  Many  of  the  duties  of  the  community 
of  the  faithful  were  established  by  universal  practices  or  cus- 
toms. In  the  course  of  time  the  authorities  would  insist  on 
the  upholding  of  some  of  these  customs;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  they  would  say  nothing  as  regards  other  practices,  or 
even  forbid  customs  that  seemed  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals.  Thus  the  customs  prepare  law,  while  the  insistence 
of  the  authorities  on  the  observance  of  those  customs  makes 
them  laws. 

So  it  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  recitation  of  the  divine 
office.  In  the  embryonic  state  of  development  of  this  form  of 
prayer  we  find  the  chanting  of  Psalms  and  the  reading  of 
portions  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the  people 
and  the  clergy  alike  assisting  at  this  service  as  a  preparation 
for  Holy  Mass  on  the  Vigils  of  the  greatest  feasts  and  Sun- 
days. Tertullian  exhorted  all  the  faithful  to  attend  to  prayer, 
especially  mornings  and  nights  and  at  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hours.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions,  a  collection  of  docu- 

^  Chase's  Blackstone  (srd  edition),  p.  35,  No.  6<). 
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ments  of  Eastern  dioceses  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fifth 
century,  say :  "  You  shall  pray  in  the  morning,  at  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  at  the  cock's  crow."  The  same 
Constitutions  insist  that  the  people  should  take  part  in  the 
prayers  of  the  clergy  in  church,  at  least  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  they  point  out  the  Psalms  to  be  said. 

The  monks  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  were  intent  on  prayer  and  followed  the  exhortations 
and  the  customs  as  mentioned  before.  The  fact  that  the 
divine  office  received  a  definite  shape  and  form  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  those  men.  The  bishops  who  at  that  time  lived 
a  community  life  with  their  clergy  at  the  cathedral  introduced 
the  hours  of  prayer  for  their  clergy,  and  so  many  bishops  did 
this  that  it  was  soon  found  in  almost  all  dioceses  of  the  Church. 
The  first  Council  of  Toledo*  in  Spain  insists  strictly  that  a 
cleric,  whether  priest,  deacon,  or  inferior  cleric,  no  matter  in 
what  place  he  finds  himself,  as  long  as  there  is  a  church,  must 
go  there  for  the  singing  of  the  daily  office  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  evening,  and  if  he  should  neglect  to  do  so  he  shall  be 
degraded  from  the  ecclesiastical  rank  unless  he  be  willing  to 
undergo  the  punishment  the  bishop  may  impose  on  him  for 
his  neglect.  This  is  not  the  only  national  council  at  which 
the  recitation  of  the  divine  office  was  urged  as  a  strict  obliga- 
tion. In  fact.  Emperor  Justinian  I  passed  a  law  that  all  the 
clergy  had  to  go  to  church  for  the  chanting  of  the  nocturnal, 
morning,  and  evening  prayers,  saying  that  if  the  people  flock 
to  the  churches  for  these  prayers,  it  was  a  shame  that  the 
clergy  should  have  to  be  forced  to  take  part  in  them.  Though 
the  emperor  had  no  right  to  legislate  in  matters  that  concern 
the  Church  exclusively,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  contradicting  such  a  law ;  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  Church  had  already  understood  this  matter  to  be  ob- 
ligatory. 

One  might  object  that  all  this  refers  only  to  the  public  reci- 
tation of  the  divine  office  and  does  not  indicate  the  obligation 
of  the  private  recitation.  We  have,  however,  in  the  official 
collection  of  laws  of  Pope  Gregory  IX  a  canon  •  which  refers 

'Deer.  Gratiani,  dist.  93,  c.  9. 

«  Decretales  Gregorii  IX,  lib.  Ill,  tit  41,  cap.  i. 
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to  a  priest  in  a  country  parish.  The  law  states  that  he  can 
say  Matins  (with  Lauds),  Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  and  None, 
and  then  he  may  visit  the  sick  and  go  to  work  on  his  farm  if 
he  wishes;  but  he  should  see  to  it  that  the  hours  are  said  in 
church,  if  not  by  himself,  by  the  school  boys  (a  scholaribus) 
at  the  proper  time.  A  council  in  Pennafiel  in  Spain  ( 1 302 ) 
states  expressly  that  all  clerics  in  major  orders  and  all  who 
hold  ecclesiastical  benefices  are  bound  daily  to  recite  the  can- 
onical hours.  Similar  reg^ulations  were  passed  by  the  Synod 
at  London  in  12 13,  as  also  at  Treves  (Rheinland)  in  1227. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  pious  practice  of  individuals 
that  brought  the  divine  ofl5ce  into  the  Church.  The  office  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  and  development  of  the 
Church  and  it  holds  the  highest  place  after  Holy  Mass  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church ;  and  once  this  form  of  divine  worship 
had  established  itself,  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  the 
various  countries  insisted  absolutely  that  these  prayers  should 
be  said  by  all  the  men  consecrated  to  the  exclusive  service  of 
God  in  the  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Church  as  a  society  of 
the  faithful  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual  it  is  essen- 
tial that  prayer  should  be  the  nourishment  taken  most  fre- 
quently in  order  that  the  soul  may  be  endowed  with  strength 
and  energy  from  God  to  accomplish  successfully  the  great 
mission  of  salvation. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  we  do  not  find  a  Pontifical  de- 
cree stating  in  so  many  words  that  the  clergy  are  bound  to 
recite  the  divine  office,  for  we  know  that  up  to  the  twelfth 
century  but  few  matters  were  regulated  by  the  Pope ;  most  of 
the  regulations  for  the  clergy  were  left  to  the  bishop  in  his 
diocese  or,  in  more  important  matters,  to  provincial  and  na- 
tional councils.  What  surprises  us  most  is  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding such  particular  legislation,  the  laws  in  the  var- 
ious dioceses  and  countries  were  the  same  on  all  matters  of 
importance,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  reci- 
tation of  the  divine  office.  Wherefore  also  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff in  later  centuries  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  mention  the 
obligation  of  saying  the  divine  office,  as  this  had  been  intro- 
duced everywhere  at  an  early  date  by  the  authorities  in  the 
various  dioceses.  Papal  laws,  like  the  one  quoted  from  the 
decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX  and  the  Constitution  of  Pope 
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Leo  X  in  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  urge  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  and  ordain  punishment  against  those  who  do  not 
comply  with  this  duty. 

In  the  last  universal  Council  of  the  Church,  the  Vatican, 
which  was  interrupted  through  wars  and  political  disturb- 
ances in  1 87 1,  we  find  in  the  proposed  sketches  of  law  on  the 
life  and  conduct  of  the  clergy  a  reference  to  the  divine  office 
which  reads:  "  The  clergy  of  whatsoever  Rite  (whether  Latin 
or  Oriental)  who  hold  a  benefice  or  who,  though  not  holding 
a  benefice,  are  in  major  orders,  shall  remember  that  they  are 
bound  to  recite  daily  the  entire  office  either  in  church  or 
privately,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin."  The  reader  will  notice 
that  the  Church  says  they  "  shall  remember  ",  implying  that 
the  obligation  does  exist  already. 

IL 

When  is  a  grave  sin  committed  by  neglecting  to  recite  either 
the  entire  office  or  part  of  the  same?  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs we  argued  the  question  of  the  obligation  in  general. 
Now  it  remains  to  examine  whether  there  are  circumstances 
that  excuse  from  the  recitation  of  the  office;  what  sin  is  com- 
mitted by  omitting  wilfully  and  without  excuse  part  of  the 
office,  and  lastly  whether  the  liturgical  office  of  the  day  can  be 
exchanged  for  another  office. 

It  is  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  there  can  be  circum- 
stances under  which  one  is  excused  from  saying  the  office, 
just  as  any  human  law  must  of  necessity  admit  exceptions 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  a  law  does  not  bind  under  great  inconvenience  is 
true,  provided  one  understands  by  great  inconvenience  such 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  keeping  the  law  as  one  cannot 
easily  avoid  and  is  not  bound  to  avoid.  The  difficulty  and 
fatigue  which  one  may  at  times  feel  and  which  one  has  to 
force  himself  to  overcome  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  reciting 
those  prayers,  cannot  per  se  be  an  excuse. 

But  either  physical  or  moral  impossibility  excuses.  Con- 
cerning the  physical  impossibility  there  is  no  doubt,  for  if  one 
is,  for  example,  very  ill  and  has  to  give  up  attendance  to  his 
daily  duties,  he  is  not  expected  to  say  his  office.  There  are,, 
however,  countless  cases  of  moral  impossibility   when   it  is 
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left  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  one  concerned 
whether  he  is  free  from  his  obligation.  In  all  cases  of  physi- 
cal ailment,  however,  the  lenient  interpretation  of  one's  duty 
will  be  the  more  reasonable  one.  When  one  is  in  doubt  in 
such  cases,  he  need  not  scruple  to  judge  himself  released. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  in  cases  of  convalescence  from  a  ser- 
ious illness,  for,  though  one  may  be  able  to  read  a  light  book 
or  a  paper  for  a  little  while  without  too  much  fatigue,  he  may 
act  unreasonably  in  attempting  to  say  the  divine  office,  since 
it  is  a  strain  on  anyone  who  is  not  in  good  health.  Judgment 
is  more  difficult  and  one  is  more  liable  to  deceive  himself  in 
cases  where  a  priest  is  hard  pressed  by  work.  If  it  happens 
that  a  priest  is  on  certain  Sundays  so  much  engaged  in  his 
priestly  work  that  he  has  hardly  a  moment's  rest  all  day  (as 
may  happen  to  priests  in  our  country  who  have  no  assistant, 
what  with  their  two  Masses,  baptisms,  afternoon  services, 
meetings  of  church  societies,  and  at  last  a  distant  sick-call) 
then  when  he  finally  gets  a  little  rest  in  the  evening,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  say  the  office;  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
ainount  of  recreation  and  relaxation  and  he  is  not  bound  in 
such  circumstances  to  use  the  last  available  free  moment  for 
saying  his  office.  If  one,  however,  had  enough  time  in  the 
forenoon  and  could  foresee  that  in  the  afternoon  he  would  not 
get  any  time  to  say  his  office,  he  is  responsible  for  the  neglect. 
To  busy  oneself  with  all  sorts  of  work  that  is  not  a  priest's  or 
pastor's  occupation,  would  not  serve  as  a  valid  excuse  for  ne- 
glecting the  official  prayers  of  the  Church,  since  these  prayers 
are  among  the  foremost  duties  of  the  priesthood.  Further- 
more, one  cannot  say  that  five  hours  or  even  more  spent  in 
hearing  confessions,  preaching,  etc.,  excuse  eo  ipso  from  say- 
ing the  office.  It  is  therefore  by  privilege  of  the  Holy  See 
that  the  priests  of  most  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  if  they 
have  been  engaged  on  any  day  for  five  hours  or  more  in 
hearing  confessions,  may  say  the  fifteen  *  decades  of  the 
Rosary  instead  of  the  divine  office  of  that  day.  The  Holy 
See  has  under  such  circumstances  commuted  the  obligation, 

*  From  a  declaration  of  the  Holy  Office,  2  July,  1884,  the  word  "  Rosarium  " 
in  the  Faculties  given  to  bishops  means  the  fifteen  decades;  but  the  Holy 
Office  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  to  reduce  it  to  the  third  part,  or 
to  substitute  other  prayers.  Cf.  Putzcr,  Comm,  in  Facultates  Apostl.  (4th  edi- 
tion), p.  290. 
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and  the  Rosary  will  be  as  obligatory  as  the  saying  of  the 
office.  Whenever  there  is  a  lawful  excuse,  on  account  of 
physical  or  moral  impossibility,  the  obligation  ceases  alto- 
gether and  there  will  be  no  need  of  saying  even  the  beads. 
By  private  authority  no  one  can  commute  the  divine  office  into 
the  Rosary  or  any  other  prayers;  hence  one  has  strictly  to 
attend  to  the  words  of  the  Indult  and  see  under  what  condi- 
tions it  allows  the  recitation  of  the  beads  instead  of  the  divine 
office. 

He  who  can  without  great  difficulty  recite  at  least  a  part 
of  the  divine  office  cannot  excuse  himself  from  the  entire 
office,  for  Pope  Innocent  XI  condemned  a  proposition  which 
reads :  "  He  who  cannot  recite  Matins  and  Lauds,  but  can  re- 
cite the  minor  hours,  is  held  to  nothing  on  the  ground  that  the 
major  part  draws  to  itself  the  minor." 

How  far  is  it  sinful  to  n^lect  by  one's  own  fault  to  say  part 
of  the  divine  office?  All  authors  give  the  same  answer:  He 
who  omits  either  the  entire  office  of  the  day  or  a  notable  part 
commits  a  grave  sin.  They  are  likewise  unanimous  in  asserting 
that  a  small  hour  is  a  notable  part  and  its  culpable  omission 
is  a  grave  sin.  The  reason  given  by  all  is  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  in  appointing  official  prayers  for  those  different 
hours  is  a  very  important  one.  The  argument  is  not  very  con- 
vincing, because,  for  example,  of  another  principle  which  is 
commonly  held  by  theologians,  viz.,  that  a  light  matter  cannot 
be  prescribed  sub  gravi  by  the  legislator.  I  am  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  authors  also  state  that  if  the  materia  levis  be- 
comes serious  on  account  of  certain  circumstances  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  legislator's  purpose,  the  light 
matter  may  become  important  and  can  be  prescribed  sub 
gravi.  In  the  case  of  the  divine  office  each  single  hour,  which 
in  itself  is  undoubtedly  a  light  matter,  is  said  to  become  im- 
portant because  of  the  purpose  of  the  Church  in  prescribing 
these  prayers.  This  is  rather  puzzling,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
principle  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  purpose  in  making 
a  law  is  itself  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  prescribing  its 
observance.  No  law  can  be  passed  without  a  sufficiently 
weighty  purpose;  otherwise  it  is  no  law.  When  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  law  is  established,  we  ask  how  far  the  law  is 
binding  and  to  ascertain  this  we  must  examine  the  object  or 
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matter  prescribed.  If  the  matter  demanded  by  the  law  is  ser- 
ious, the  lawgiver  must  be  supposed  to  have  meant  it  to  bind 
seriously.  To  prove,  however,  from  the  purpose  of  the  law 
the  gravity  of  even  a  small  part  of  the  obligation  imposed 
seems  to  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  law  commands 
something  serious  because  it  is  a  serious  law.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  authors  commonly  repeat  the  very  same  argu- 
ment, though  the  Church  has  never  declared  that  the  recita- 
tion of  a  small  hour  of  the  divine  office  is  binding  under 
grievous  sin. 

Can  the  liturgical  office  of  the  day  be  exchanged  for  an- 
other? By  the  liturgical  office  of  the  day  is  understood  that 
peculiar  office  prescribed  by  the  Church  according  to  the  re- 
spective calendar  or  ordo  which  one  is  obliged  to  follow.  The 
secular  clergy  have  an  ordo  of  feasts  and  offices  which  varies 
from  that  of  some  Religious  Orders.  Each  cleric  must  recite 
that  office  which  the  rubrics  and  regulations  of  the  Church 
require  of  him.  The  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  was  asked 
whether  a  cleric  in  major  orders  satisfies  his  obligation  if  he, 
either  of  his  own  accord  or  by  request,  joins  other  clerics  in 
the  recitation  of  an  office  different  from  his  own?  The  an- 
swer was :  "  Generally  speaking,  such  a  one  does  not  fulfil 
his  obligation."  *  It  may  easily  happen  that  one  would  wish 
to  recite  the  office  with  a  friend.  If  two  such  priests  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  different  offices  that  day,  they  cannot 
say  the  office  together,  as  the  fact  of  accommodating  another 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  changing  one's  own  office?  The 
answer  of  the  S.  Congregation  indirectly  acknowledges  as 
lawful  the  exchange  of  one  office  for  another  for  weighty 
reasons. 

From  this  answer  of  the  S.  Congregation  one  must  conclude 
that  the  familiar  axiom  "  officium  pro  officio  "  is  not  true  in  all 
its  extent.  When  another  office  is  said  by  mistake,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  the  Church  would  not  want  to  oblige 
the  priest  to  repeat  the  office,  and  in  this  sense  the  axiom 
"  office  for  office  "  may  be  safely  followed.  Disregarding  at 
will  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  recitation  of  the 
divine  office  cannot  be  justified,  if  one  admits  at  all  that  they 

*   S.  C  R.,  37  January,  1899;  Decreta  Autb.,  No.  401 1. 
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have  the  force  of  law.  Do  the  rubrics  of  the  Breviary  and 
the  decrees  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  possess  the  force 
of  law  ?  Undoubtedly ;  for  the  bishops  have  been  told  by  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Rites  *  that  they  are  bound  to  enforce, 
even  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  observance  of  the  rubrics 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Congregation.  The  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  cannot  be  questioned, 
for  we  read  in  a  decree  of  23  May,  1846,  that  "  the  decrees 
issued  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  and  all  answers  to 
doubts  proposed  which  are  given  formally  in  writing  have  the 
same  authority  as  though  they  came  immediately  from  the 
Supreme  PontiflF,  even  though  they  were  not  referred  to  the 
Holy  Father  at  all."  ^  Hence  by  the  common  consent  of  theo- 
logians the  rubrics  of  both  the  missal  and  the  breviary  bind 
in  conscience,  more  or  less  severely,  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject-matter  of  these  laws.  The  condemned 
proposition  of  Pope  Alexander  VII,  18  March,  1666,  is  well 
known.  It  reads :  "  One  who  recites  on  Palm  Sunday  the 
Easter  office  satisfies  his  obligation."  A  double  oflFence  against 
the  law  of  the  Church  is  committed  by  following  the  con- 
demned opinion,  first  because  the  nature  of  the  two  offices 
differs  so  widely ;  and  second,  because  many  more  prayers  are 
prescribed  on  Palm  Sunday  than  in  the  Paschal  office. 

Finally  the  law  of  Pope  Pius  X  in  the  Bull  Divino  afflatu, 
I  November,  191 1,  must  be  mentioned  in  which  he  rules  that 
those  who  are  bound  to  the  recitation  of  the  divine  office  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Rite  "  should  know  that  they  cannot 
satisfy  this  so  grave  duty,  unless  they  use  this  Psalter  as  we 
have  arranged  it."  Therefore  one  does  not  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tion of  reciting  the  divine  office  unless  one  follows  at  least  in 
substance  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  for  the  various 
offices.  Now  on  the  feasts  of  most  Saints  which  rank  below 
the  doubles  of  the  second  class  the  Psalms  at  all  the  hours 
must  be  taken  from  the  current  feria.  Supposing  a  priest  re- 
cited the  office  after  the  former  arrangement,  does  he  fulfil 
his  obligation?  The  answer  will  depend  on  the  understand- 
ing of  the  above  quotation  from  the  Bull  Divino  afflatu.  Does 
that  law  mean  to  say  that  each  transgression  of  the  new  Rub- 

*  S.  C.  R.,  17  September,  1822;  Decreta  Aath.»  No.  2621. 
7  S.  C.  R.,  Decreta  Aath.,  No.  2916. 
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rics  is  a  serious  matter?  I  do  not  think  the  law  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  that  extremely  severe  sense.  Those  who  pay  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  new  Psalter,  certainly  do  not  satisfy  their 
obligation,  unless  in  some  particular  case  moral  impossibility 
or  ignorance  excuses.  Likewise  the  recitation  of  a  votive 
office  instead  of  the  liturgical  office  of  the  day  does  not  seem 
to  satisfy  the  obligation,  as  these  votive  offices  are  expressly 
abolished 

In  case,  however,  one  recites  now  and  then,  without  suffi- 
cient excuse,  an  office  of  the  day  according  to  the  former  Rub- 
rics, I  do  not  dare  say  that  he  has  not  satisfied  his  obligation 
at  all.  I  suppose  that  he  follows  the  new  Psalter  as  a  rule. 
The  occasional  deviation  from  the  new  laws  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  serious  matter,  for  on  many  days  the  office  is  not 
changed  at  all  by  the  new  regulations  and  the  changes  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  rank  of  the  office.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  office  of  St.  Monica,  4  May,  being  a  double  in  the  Roman 
breviary,  will  have  all  the  Psalms  at  all  the  hours  from  the 
current  feria,  whilst  if  the  same  feast  were  a  double  of  the 
first  class,  e.  g.  in  churches  where  St.  Monica  is  the  Patron 
Saint,  the  Psalms  would  be  said  according  to  the  former  ar- 
rangement of  the  breviary.  Such  deviations,  therefore,  are 
rather  a  change  of  the  rank  of  a  feast  and  do  not  seem  serious 
enough  to  say  that  the  offender  in  question  has  sinned  gravely 
against  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

Stanislaus. 


AH  OLD  LATIN  POEM  IH  HOITOB  OF  ST.  EDHOND  OF  OANTEBBUBT. 

The  Bollandist  editors  at  Brussels  have  just  published  *  a 
Latin  poem  in  honor  of  St.  Edmond  recently  discovered  by  M. 
Godefroid  Kurth,  the  erudite  director  of  the  Belgian  His- 
torical Institute  in  Rome,  among  the  Vatican  Library  MSS. 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (Palatin.  lat.  443).  The  poem  con- 
sists of  fifty -six  hexameter  lines  written  by  a  Saxon  monk  who 
calls  himself  Johannes.  He  modestly  disclaims  any  merit  in 
his  work,  and  states  that  he  composed  the  verses  in  honor  of 
the  beloved  Bishop  designedly  in  such  simple  form  as  to  be 

^An^ecia  BollandiAnm,  torn.  XXXII,  fasc  1»  1913. 
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easily  intelligible  to  the  uncultured;  because  he  feared  that  if 
his  poetry  were  difficult  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  little 
children,  who  would  thus  be  hindered  from  thinking  well  of 
the  Saint : 

Praesulis  Emundi  dilector  Saxo  Johannes 
Hos  versus  pueris  idee  fecit  pueriles 
Nam  si  difficiles  essent  timuit  reprobari 
£t  sic  Emundum  sanctum  minime  venerarL 

The  poem  appears  on  the  front  page  of  a  folio  volume  of 
the  thirteenth,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  book  comprises  a  set  of  exhortations,  and  belonged 
at  one  time  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Schoenau 
in  Germany,  for  it  bears  on  the  first  page  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  Liber  sancte  Marie  virginis  in  Sconaugia  in  arma- 
torio  poni  debet",  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  (fol.  21) 
this  further  notice  to  the  reader:  "  Iste  liber  est  beate  Marie 
Virginis  in  Schonaugia  Cisterciensis  ordinis  Wormaciensis 
dioecesis." 

The  writing  of  the  poem  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the 
above  note,  that  is  to  say  it  belongs  to  a  period  not  long  after 
the  death  of  St.  Edmond,  for  it  gives  the  report  of  the  mir- 
acles wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  as  if  they  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  had  become  known  to  Friar  Johannes 
at  successive  stages.  Some  of  the  facts  alluded  to  by  him  are 
wholly  new,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  tht 
extant  biographies  of  the  Saint.  Of  these  latter  there  exist  at 
least  four.  The  first  was  written  by  the  brother  of  St.  Ed- 
mond, a  certain  Robert  Rich ;  the  second  is  the  work  of  Robert 
Bacon,  the  remaining  MSS.  are  by  two  monks,  Bertrand  and 
Eustace.  Wallace's  Life  of  St.  Edmond  of  Canterbury  from 
Original  Sources  (London,  1893)  embodies  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  accounts  of  Robert  Rich,  Robert  Bacon,  and 
Friar  Eustace.  Bertrand's  biography  of  the  Saint  is  found  in 
the  Thesaurus  of  Martene  and  Durandus.  There  exists  also 
a  monograph  by  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Livonia,  which  gives 
details  of  the  canonization  and  the  solemn  translation  of  the 
Saint's  relics.  Besides  this,  there  are  some  documentary 
papers  on  the  Saint's  life  and  death  in  the  Chronica  Majora 
de  Mathieu  Paris  (edit.  Luard). 
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It  Will  be  remembered  that  the  Saint  died  i6  November, 
1240,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Canons  Regular  at  Soisy  in  the 
Champagne.  He  had  been  previously  at  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Pontigny  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre,  France,  where  St. 
Thomas  ^  Becket  had  found  refuge  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  exile  from  home,  a  century  earlier.  St.  Edmond 
was  canonized  less  than  ten  years  after  his  death,  by  Pope  In- 
nocent IV. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
the  poem  and  the  interpretation  of  some  of  its  expressions. 

It  appears  that  monk  Johannes  had  been  moved  to  compose 
his  verses  by  the  reports,  as  stated  above,  of  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Edmond,  for  whom  he  had  a  par- 
ticular veneration.  Finding  no  available  parchment  whereon 
to  write  his  thoughts  he  utilized  a  volume  in  the  library  of  the 
Cistercian  monks,  the  front  page  of  which  allowed  enough 
room  for  two  columns  of  hexameter  lines.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  his  first  thirty-nine  lines  on  that  page  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Saint,  and  added  two  antiphons,  with  a  prayer  to  be  said  at 
the  end. 

Afterward  he  apparently  heard  about  some  new  miracles, 
which,  says  the  Bollandist  annotator,  probably  occurred  dur- 
ing his  own  time.  Accordingly  he  added  seven  more  verses 
after  the  prayer.  Later  on  fresh  reports  came  to  him  of  won- 
derful doings  at  the  Saint's  tomb,  and  not  finding  room  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  page,  he  utilized  a  little  blank  space  in  the 
corner  at  the  top  of  the  page,  writing  in  two  columns  (vv.  48- 
51  and  52-57).  Next  he  added  above  the  second  column  the 
admonitory  rubric. 

Versus  subscriptos  devote  tu  lege  lector 
Presulis  ad  laudem  patrls  Emundi  potiorem. 

Friar  Johannes  mentions  (vv.  6-7)  that  St.  Edmond  went 
from  Clairvaux  to  Pontigny.  None  of  the  other  biographies 
seems  to  know  of  any  sojourn  of  the  Saint  at  the  abbey  founded 
by  St.  Bernard.  The  meaning  of  verses  11-14  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Eustace  relates  that  the  Saint  when  dying  ex- 
claimed :  "  Tu  es,  Domine,  in  quem  credidi,  quem  dilexi,  quem 
amavi,  quem  praedicavi,  quem  docui,  et  tu  mihi  talis  es,  quod 
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non  qucsivi  in  terra  nisi  tc"  But  this  hardly  explains  the 
sense  of  the  words  which  follow :  "  condempnans  omnem  qui 
*  sepeliret  in  urbe/*  to  which  a  marginal  note  ("  Praedica- 
torcs")  is  added.  What  the  latter  word  means  is  not  clear, 
unless  it  refers  to  some  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Saint 
that  his  body  be  taken  to  Pontigny  instead  of  being  interred 
in  the  church  at  Soisy,  which  in  the  mind  of  the  annotator 
may  have  been  that  of  the  "  Praedicatores  ".  Eustace  says, 
however,  that  the  heart  of  the  Saint  was  interred  at  Soisy, 
which  is  about  two  days'  journey  from  Pontigny.  On  20  May, 
1240,  the  remains  were  solemnly  transferred  to  Pontigny. 
Bertrand  seems  to  think  that  the  heart  and  entrails  were  taken 
to  S.  Jacques  de  Provins. 

Verse  2 1  makes  reference  to  a  kind  of  auto-da-ji  or  test  of 
the  worthiness  of  Boniface  of  Savoy,  St.  Edmond's  successor. 
No  mention  of  such  a  trial  is  made  in  the  other  biographies. 
The  miracles  related  in  verses  23-31  are  likewise  unknown  to 
the  annalists.  Mathieu  Paris  speaks  of  thirty  persons  raised 
from  the  dead.  In  like  manner  the  details  mentioned  in  vv. 
40-46  and  51-56  are  unknown  to  the  old  biographers. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  some  punctuation 
mark's,  to  make  the  sense  more  apparent,  though  such  gram- 
matical helps  were  rarely  deemed  necessary,  even  in  later 
medieval  MSS.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  play  on  the 
word  Edmond  {ntundisEmundiprecibus^Lnd  pro  mundo  mundi 
vespere)  which,  considering  the  age  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  verses  lived,  would  seem  to  have  been  intentional. 

M.  Kurth  thinks  that  the  poem  was  written  at  Pontigny, 
and  that  Friar  Johannes  had  not  known  the  Saint  either  per- 
sonally or  through  the  chronicles  of  his  life,  but  took  appar- 
ently for  granted  that  the  mother  abbey  of  Clairvaux  must 
have  sheltered  him  before  he  came  to  Pontigny,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  latter  place. 

Versus  subscriptos  devote  tu  lege  lector 
Presulis  ad  laudem  patris  Emundi  potiorem. 

1.  Presulis  Emundi  semper  memor  esto  fidelis. 
Hie  humilis  per  quern  cunctis  pia  gratia  fulsit 
Emundus  vite  fuit  a  puero  venerande, 
Presule  quo  recta  fuit  Anglia  tota  pudicc.  ' 
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5.  Qui  patria  pulsus  adversa  tulit  patienter 
Pauperie  tali  Clarevalli  sociatur 
Indeque  depulsus  pervenit  Pontiniacum, 
Quo  remanens  humilis  donee  moreretur  ibidem 
Ante  diem  mortis  tribult  donaria  servis. 

10.  Atque  dedit  celis  servo  regnare  fideli, 

Qui  moriens  dixit  Christum  se  semper  amasse, 
Condempnans  omnem  qui  se  sepeliret  in  urbe.  * 
Intactum  corpus  abstracto  corde  remansit 
Solum  ejus  corpus  pervenit  Pontiniacum. 

IS.  Cilicium  grossum  fuit  ipsius  in  cute  strictum. 
Quod  nemo  scivit  nisi  morte  sua  celebrata. 
Cujus  tumba  satis  pretiose  facta  probatur 
Auro  cum  gemmis  (valde  Emundum  decet  almum) 
Quam  corpus  sanctum  bene  conditur  immaculatuml 

20.  Cuius  adhuc  membra  valde  incorrupta  quiescimt 
Ejus  successor  signum  petiit  cyrotece  * 
Sed  pater  Emundus  binas  porrexit  eidem; 
Et  facies  vino  mundatur  cottidiano 
Infirmi  de  quo  potati  salviiicantur ; 

25.  Cuius  equi  tactu  fit  cernens  femina  ceca; 
Ad  puteum  venit  haurire  puella  fluenta 
Que  fregit  cubitum  ami  coUo  lapsa  deorsum 
Hec  domine  propria  cuiusdam  manserat  ante 
Sed  causa  cure  dedit  banc  matrona  beato 

30.  Emundo,  per  quem  sanata  puella  revixit 
Centum  defuncti  per  eum  sunt  vivificati. 
Sic  qui  se  stravit  Deus  almus  glorificavit 
Cuius  nos  precibus  Deus  adiuvet  omnibus  horis 
Sic  ut  in  eternum  vivamus  semper  agamus. 

35.  Presulis  Emundi  dilector  Saxo  Johannes 
Hos  versus  pueris  ideo  fecit  pueriles, 
Nam  si  difficiles  essent  timuit  reprobari 
Et  sic  Emundum  sanctum  minime  venerari 


V 


A,  Mane  nobiscum  maneas 

mundis  regnans  in  mentibai 
Rex,  et  nobis  provideas 
xnundii  Emundi  precibas. 


'  Here  a  marginal  note  adds  the  word  Praedicmtores. 
*  In    the   margin    the   words   ^si  dignus  hmbemiur  p&nti^mtu* 
added  by  a  later  hand. 
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A,  Castodi  nos  in  noctibus 
Emundi  precum  munere 
Qui  traditus  est  hostibus 
pro  mando  mundi  vespere. 

Collecta, 

Beati  Emundi  confessoris  tui  atque  pontificis,  qnesumns  Domine,  oratio  et  in 
present!  gratiam  tuam  nobis  tribuat  et  gloriam  in  futuro.    Per. 

Cum  tenenim  natum  valido  languore  gravatum 
40.  Tristes  et  flentes  iam  vellent  ambo  parentes 
Ad  tumulum  tanti  sanandum  ducere  sancti, 
Non  prlus  elatus  est  infans  quam  reparatus. 
Ad  sacra  pontificis  veniencia  dum  properabat 
Cuiusdam  claustri  monachus  cui  dextra  negabat 
45.  Oflficium  motus  membrum  currendo  recepit 
Et  medico  tali  grates  hinc  reddere  cepit. 

Presulis  a  digito  rex  aurum  f  erre  volebat 
Anglicus,  hos  presul  palmam  claudens  proibebat ; 
Quod  tamen  orante  monacho  quern  presul  babebat 

50.  Pre  reliquis  carum  regem  deferre  sinebat. 
Ydropicus  monachus  turgescens  corpore  mire 
Pontificis  tumbam  cum  non  sineretur  adire, 
Et  sine  consensu  patris  nichilominus  iret, 
Ac  se  sanari  sic  impetrare  nequiret, 

55.  Ad  claustnun  remeans  mox  ut  de  more  petivit 
Prostratus  veniam,  surgens  bene  sanus  abivit. 


THE  TBADinOHAL  IDEA  OF  8A0ERD0TAL  TOOATIOH. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  your  issue  of  November  last  is  a  very  able  article  on  the 
subject  of  priestly  vocation.  In  my  opinion  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion loses  much  of  its  cogency  by  overstraining  the  argument 
St  Paul  is  quoted  by  the  learned  author  to  prove  that,  to 
begin  with  Aaron,  *'  the  pattern  and  exemplar  of  the  call  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  New  Law  ",  there  is  no  question  of  sub- 
jective feeling  or  even  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  fact, 
not  a  word  about  *'  vocation  ".  And  yet  the  plain  words  of 
St.  Paul  are  these:  "Nee  quisquam  sumat  sibi  honorem  sed 
qui  vacatur  a  Deo  tamquam  Aaron."     Christ  was  God.     He 
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calls — vocai — "  sequere  me  ".  "  There  was  no  subjectivism  in 
their  call  to  be  fishers  of  men ;  they  had  not  even  an  idea  of  it, 
much  less  a  strong  persevering  inclination  " ; — the  learned 
author  might  have  added,  that  they  inwardly  struggled 
against  it.  But  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply  they  would  do  so  at 
their  peril :  '*  Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Even 
writers  like  Father  Bacuez,  and  others  who  hold  or  held  his 
views,  would  not  argue,  I  imagine,  that  the  inclination — at- 
trait,  as  the  French  call  it — contradicts  the  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter: '*  Non  vos  me  elegistis,  sed  ego  elegi  vos."  The  inclina- 
tion, the  atirait,  would  argue  in  favor  of  "  Ego  elegi  vos  " — 
a  vocation. 

In  commenting  on  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church  Fr. 
Wirth  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  early  centuries,  when  men 
were  compelled  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  whilst  others  fled  to 
escape  the  dignity.  I  believe  this  has  also  happened  in  later 
ages ;  but  it  strikes  me  these  cases  refer,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  episcopate  than  to  the 
simple  priesthood.  '*  Evidently,"  says  our  author,  "  these 
saints  had  not  that  idea  of  vocation."  I  should  say  rather 
that  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  vocation  of  saints 
and  of  ordinary  mortals.  Jonas  certainly  was  called,  and  he 
tried  his  best  to  escape.  We  cannot  imitate  the  saints  in  every- 
thing; in  some  things  we  can  only  admire,  perhaps  wonder. 
But  we  can  always  humbly  adore  God,  "  qui  est  mirabilis  in 
Sanctis  ". 

In  his  argument  taken  from  the  Ritual,  Fr.  Wirth  winds  up 
by  saying :  "  Reading  modern  books  on  vocation  we  would 
expect  that  the  question  he  (the  Bishop)  is  about  to  ask  is 
concerning  their  vocation:  *  Scisne  illos  vocatos  esse?'  It  is 
not.  He  seems  to  know  nothing  of  such  a  requirement. 
'Scisne  illos  dignos  esse?'  Are  they  fit — idonei?  That  is 
the  question  asked."  Well,  is  it  not  simply  a  matter  of  words? 
'*  Nee  quisquam  .  .  .  sed  qui  vocatur  a  Deo  tamquam  Aaron" 
— "  Veni,  sequere  me  " — "  Ego  elegi  vos." 

The  argument  from  the  Council  of  Trent  is  strained  in  like 
manner  (Chapt.  XIII):  "To  seminaries  must  be  admitted 
only  those  '  quorum  indoles  et  voluntas  spem  afTerat '  .  .  ." 
Where  did  they  get  the  "  voluntas  "  ?  Fr.  Wirth  will  not  see 
in  that  anything  like  a  vocation.     '*  It  is  a  question  of  good 
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character  and  good  will,  of  idoneity,  in  a  word."  And  what 
does  "idoneity"  mean,  if  not  having  signs  of  a  vocationT 
Moses  indeed  had  no  need  to  inquire  from  Aaron  whether  he 
had  a  vocation.  God  Himself  had  told  Moses  to  consecrate 
him.    He  was  diffident  only  about  his  own  fitness. 

Now  I  do  not  impugn  Canon  Lahitton's  thesis;  nor  do  I 
disagree  with  Fr.  Wirth's  comments.  The  Roman  decision  is 
clear  enough.  But  being  so  refreshingly  clear,  there  is  surely 
no  need  to  encumber  it  with  far-fetched  or  strained  argu- 
ments; and  it  is  only  with  these  that  my  criticism  is  concerned. 
Even  in  the  Roman  decision  a  saving  clause  is  included :  "sal- 
tem  necessario  et  de  lege  ordinaria  ".  Examples  from  Script- 
ure and  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints  are  thereby,  as  it  were, 
excluded  from  the  ordinary  proceeding. 

Hence  the  Bishop  calls,  and  he  is  guided  in  his  call  by 
superiors  of  the  seminaries.  But  in  insisting  upon  this  I  ven- 
ture once  more  to  suggest  that  Fr.  Wirth  stretches  his  argu- 
ment beyond  what  is  necessary,  or  what  it  is  naturally— or, 
shall  I  say,  theologically? — intended  to  bear  out.  Our  author 
says :  "  The  seminarist  .  .  .  can  accept  the  call  to  orders  when 
it  comes  to  him  ....  knowing  that  it  comes  from  God  through 
the  bishop  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  appointed  to  rule  the 
Church."  I  once  asked  a  very  holy  and  learned  bishop,  what 
was  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  this  respect :  '*  Was  the 
Episcopate  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  could  it  be  said 
of  any  individual  bishop  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  His  answer  was:  "  We  need  not  believe  the  latter 
part  of  the  proposition,  though  the  former  is  *  de  fide '."  My 
contention  is  that  arguments  are  weakened  by  being  labored. 

I.  Brouwer. 

Rentachintala,  Madras,  British  India, 


DOES  THE  PEIVILEOE  OF  EEQUIEM  MASSES,  GEANTED  BT IHDULT 
OEASE  BT  BEASOir  OF  THE  NEW  BUBBIOS? 

From  various  quarters  inquiries  have  come  to  us  about  the 
continuance  of  indults,  granted  to  priests,  to  celebrate  Re- 
quiem Masses  on  feasts  of  minor  double  rite  and  privileged 
ferials  which  otherwise  forbid  such  celebration.  We  answered 
in  the  November  number  (p.  615)  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  but 
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return  to  it  once  more  in  view  of  certain  necessary  distinctions 
to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  privileges  which 
contravene  the  general  liturgical  law. 

The  privilege  to  celebrate  Requiem  Masses  on  days  not  hin- 
dered by  a  major  double,  or  a  feast  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
or  of  precept,  or  a  privileged  vigil,  ferial  or  octave,  is  usually 
either  granted  as  a  strictly  personal  privilege  (as  a  favor  to 
an  individual  in  consideration  of  his  particular  position,  need 
or  services  *) ;  or  it  is  extended  to  a  number  of  priests  within 
a  limited  territory.  In  the  latter  case  the  privilege  is  either 
simply  local,  and  as  such  attached  to  certain  places,  altars, 
churches,  or  sanctuaries;  or  it  is  mixed:  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
personal  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  dependent  on  being  used  within 
a  certain  church  or  at  a  certain  altar,  but  goes  with  the  priest 
who  celebrates ;  yet  it  is  local  in  the  sense  that  it  is  granted  to 
priests  within  a  certain  diocese  or  district  or  congregation. 

In  the  case  of  all  privileges  there  is  a  general  law  whereby 
they  cease  under  two  conditions, — when  they  are  revoked,  or 
when  the  cause  for  which  they  were  granted  ceases.  "  Ex- 
tinguitur  privilegium  deficiente  causa  finali  aut  conditione 
personali,  reali,  vel  temporali,  sub  qua  fuerit  concessum."  * 

Privileges  that  are  pure  favors,  granted  without  special 
consideration  apart  from  the  person  to  whom  they  apply,  do 
not  expire  with  the  cessation  of  their  cause.  Hence  the  strictly 
personal  privilege  to  celebrate  a  Requiem  Mass  granted  to  a 
priest  as  a  reward  of  service,  or  in  return  for  a  charity  or  an 
alms,  would  not  cease  simply  by  reason  of  new  legislation^ 
unless  the  privilege  were  expressly  revoked. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  most  other  English-speaking 
countries  there  are,  apart  from  the  personal  privileges  to  in- 
dividual priests,  two  classes  of  indults  to  celebrate  Requiem 
Masses  on  days  otherwise  prohibiting  such  celebration.  One 
is  a  faculty  among  the  *' Facultates  Apostolicae"  (Form.  I, 
Art.  XX)  granted  to  bishops,  apostolic  vicars,  and  prefects 
throughout  the  United  States :  "  Singulis  Secundis  Feriis,  non 
impeditis  officio  IX  lectionum,  vel,  eis  impeditis,  die  imme- 

^  Thus  a  chaplain  who  has  the  care  of  a  mortuary  chapel,  or  a  priest  whose 
e3resight  prevents  him  from  following  the  prescribed  diocesan  or  religious 
ordo,  might  obtain  the  privilege  as  a  personal  favor. 

•S.  Alph.,  De  PriviL,  14-17;  Reiffenstuel,  L.  5,  tit  33,  n.  125. 
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diate  sequent!,  celebrandi  missam  de  Requie,  in  quocumque 
altari,  etiam  portatili,  et  liberandi  animas  secundum  eorum 
intentionem  a  Purgatorii  poenis  per  modum  suflFragii."  This 
privilege  is  personal  in  so  far  as  it  goes  with  the  priest,  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  locality  or  the  special  altar  on  which 
he  happens  to  celebrate  Mass.  But  it  is  general  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  granted  as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  liturgical 
observance  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  faculty  certain  bishops  allow  the  priests 
in  their  respective  dioceses  the  privilege  of  celebrating  private 
Masses  of  Requiem  several  times  a  week. 

Other  priests,  by  reason  of  their  being  members  of  certain 
confraternities,  or  of  having  the  direction  of  local  branches  of 
the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  a  Mass  of  Requiem  once  a  week  on  the  day  of 
their  choice.  All  these  privileges  are  legitimate  concessions, 
although  they  have  led  in  some  places  to  the  exclusive  celebra- 
tion of  Requiem  Masses  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

DO  THESE  GENERAL  INDULTS  CEASE 

under  the  new  legislation  of  the  Divino  afflatuf 

Inasmuch  as  they  were  granted  by  reason  of  the  privileged 
altar  which  thus  conveys  a  plenary  indulgence  to  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  and  which  required  that  the  Mass  be  a  Requiem 
Mass,  we  believe  that  they  cease  on  those  days  on  which  the 
privileged  altar  is  hereafter  accorded  to  the  Mass  of  the  day. 
For  by  the  new  legislation  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged 
altar  is  attached  to  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  of  the  day. 
"  Cum  autem  ut  applicari  possint  indulgentiae  altaris  privi- 
legiati,  missae  defunctorum  debuerint  hucusque  in  nigris 
celebrari,  Summus  Pontifex  easdem  indulgentias  in  posterum 
benigne  concedit,  licet  missa  dicatur  de  feria,  cum  oratione 
pro  defunctis."  This  is  to  say  that,  if  the  ferial  Mass  is  said 
on  a  minor  double  feast,  as  may  hereafter  be  done,  the  oration 
for  the  dead  is  to  be  added;  and  in  that  case  the  indulgence  of 
the  privileged  altar  is  gained,  as  it  was  heretofore  by  Requiem 
Masses.' 

•  Whether  the  indulgence  is  gained  by  saying  the  Mass  of  the  feast  on  days 
when  a  ferial  Mass  is  permitted  with  the  oration  for  the  dead,  appears  to  be 
an  undecided  matter.     Burton  and  Myers  {The  New  Psalter  and  its  Use,  p. 
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The  privilege  of  choosing  between  the  ferial  and  the  festal 
Mass  on  minor  doubles  extends  to  those  ferials  only  which 
have  a  proper  Mass  formulary  of  their  own.  In  these  cases 
the  indult  of  the  privileged  altar  can  be  no  longer  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  celebrating  a  Requiem  Mass,  and  *'  deficiente 
causa  finali "  lapses,  at  least  during  those  seasons  when  the 
liturgy  has  special  ferial  Masses. 

For  analogous  reasons  the  privilege  of  saying  a  Requiem 
Mass  would  seem  to  cease  on  days  on  which  special  provision 
is  made  for  offering  the  Mass  of  the  day  for  the  souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, even  though  it  excludes  the  indulgence  of  the  privi- 
leged altar;  that  is,  if  we  assume  that  the  privilege  of  the 
Requiem  Mass  was  granted  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  privileged  altar,  as  for  making  it  a  service  for  the 
dead.  Since  the  oration  pro  Defunciis  is  inserted  in  the  ferial 
Masses,  the  only  difference  would  be  in  the  danger  that 
Masses  in  black  color  and  having  the  formulary  of  the  Re- 
quiem Mass  might  become  obsolete.  But  this  difficulty  has 
been  obviated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  general  rubric  that 
hereafter,  at  least  during  Lent,  one  Mass  for  the  dead  may 
be  said  on  the  first  free  day  of  each  week.  According  to  the 
new  rubrics,  every  one  of  these  days  in  Lent  has  its  special 
ferial  Mass;  that  is,  the  kind  of  Mass  which  the  new  legisla- 
tion is  especially  intended  to  restore.  Besides  this,  there  re- 
main several  days  outside  these  ferial  seasons  when  a  tnissa  de 
requie  may  be  said  either  by  privilege  or  for  devotion  sake. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  facts  and  principles  that 
the  privilege  of  the  Requiem  Mass,  heretofore  granted  by 
diocesan  or  regional  faculty  (for  a  body  of  priests  or  a  terri- 
tory such  as  the  United  States),  may  not  be  used  on  days  on 
which  the  Church  has  set  aside  in  her  ferial  formulary  of  the 
Mass  a  liturgy  binding  the  whole  body  of  the  Church.  Re- 
quiem Masses,  hitherto  celebrated  by  special  indult,  not  per- 
sonal in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  would  therefore  be  pro- 
hibited on  all  days  to  which  a  ferial  Mass  is  assigned  in  the 
missal.  This  is  the  simplest  manner  in  which  we  can  state 
the  application  of  the  law  if  we  would  harmonize  it  with  the 

136)  favor  the  affirmative.  Trilhe  {La  Constitution  Divino  AfHatu,  p.  257) 
denies  it;  the  Ordo  (Pustet)  makes  it  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  Indult  or 
the  faculties  of  each  particular  diocese  (Monita  7,  a). 
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aim  of  the  Holy  See  to  restore  the  celebration  of  ferial  service 
in  the  universal  Church :  "  Jam  in  praesenti  restauranda  cen- 
suimus .  .  .  ut  in  sacra  Liturgia  Missae  antiquissimae  de 
Feriis,  praesertim  quadragesimalibus  locum  suum  recupera- 
rent"  * 

On  other  days  of  the  year  the  former  privilege  granted  to 
our  clergy  in  virtue  of  the  Apostolic  Faculty  (Form  I,  n.  20) 
appears  to  be  still  available. 

Analogous  to  this  conclusion  is  a  recent  decision  of  the  S. 
Congregation.  When  asked  whether  a  certain  class  of  Requiem 
Masses  celebrated  out  of  devotion  on  anniversaries  of  the  dead, 
are  excluded  by  the  new  legislation,  it  answered :  "  Quum  ex 
nova  rubrica  tit  X,  num.  2,  Missae  privatae  Defunctorum  in 
Quadragesima  non  liceant  nisi  prima  cujusque  hebdomadae 
die  non  impedita;  quaeritur  utrum  haec  prohibitio  generalis 
sit,  atque  recurrente  Festo  semiduplici  aut  feria,  missas  etiam 
privatas  quidem  seu  lectas,  sed  de  anniversario  alicujus  de- 
functi  ex  propinquorum  devotione  celebrari  postulatas  in- 
volvat? — Affirmative,"  *  Of  similarly  analogous  bearing  on 
our  subject  is  a  decree  of  22  March,  191 2,  which  affirms  that 
particular  offices  granted  to  certain  dioceses,  orders,  or  relig- 
ious congregations  by  special  indult,  are  suppressed  or  re- 
voked by  the  new  rubrics.  "  Quum  quibusdam  Dioecesibus, 
necnon  Ordinibus  aut  Congregationibus  Religiosis,  Indultum 
a  S.  Sede  concessum  fuerit  quaedam  Officia  particularia  semel 
aut  pluries  in  mense  aut  in  hebdomada,  imo  etiam  singulis 
anni  diebus,  exceptis  solemnioribus  celebrandi,  ex.  gr.  SS. 
Sacramenti,  SS.  Cordis  Jesu,  B.  M.  V.  Immaculatae,  etc.  sive 
sub  ritu  semiduplici,  sive  etiam  sub  ritu  duplici  minori  aut 
majori,  ita  ut  videantur  non  Officia  votiva,  sed  quasi  Festiva, 
quaeritur  an  ista  Officia  comprehendantur  inter  Officia  Votiva 
quae  a  novis  rubricis  (tit.  VIII,  num.  i)  suppressa  declar- 
antur?     Resp.  Affirmative." 

To  sum  up.  The  Indult  permitting  a  Requiem  Mass  on 
feasts  of  minor  double  rite  is,  on  the  general  principles  of  litur- 
gical and  canon  law,  no  longer  available  on  Vigils,  Ember 
days,  Monday  of  Rogation,  and- in  Lent.     For  other  days  of 

*  Const,  Div.  afflatu,  n.  6. 

»  &  R.  C,  19  April,  191a,  ad.  VII. 
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the  year  the  matter  is  not  clearly  decided  and  thus  permits 
liberty  of  interpretation.  The  Ordinary  would  be  entitled  to 
make  a  decision  for  his  diocese,  pending  the  issuing  of  a  defi- 
nite law  of  universal  application.  Strictly  personal  privileges 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  terms  of  their  concession. 


TEE  DIBEOTIOH  OF  8EMINABIES  BT  TEE  SEOULAB  OLESGT. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

May  I  add  a  further  word  to  the  discussion  provoked  by 
**  Pastor  Fogy  ".  I  would  do  so  because  I  feel  that  his  critics 
have  all  but  ignored  his  chief  contention,  which  seems  to  be 
that  the  degeneracy  he  bewails  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
influence  of  the  secular  priests  in  charge  of  seminaries. 

Pastor  Fogy  off'ers  us  a  contrast.  On  the  one  hand  are  the 
"  seminaries  conducted  by  order  men,  or  in  the  old  countries," 
where  were  maintained  "  the  old  religious  standards  of  the 
Sulpicians  and  Oblates  ",  whose  product  was  ''  the  last  gen- 
eration of  priests",  "the  older  Irish  and  German  priests", 
now  represented  in  the  "  many  exceptions  "  to  the  sad  rule 
he  so  lugubriously  laments.  On  the  other  hand,  are  "  our 
seminaries  ",  which  give  "  modern  training  without  spiritual 
training  ",  whose  product  is  the  "  more  modem  "  priest,  so 
numerous  that,  by  contrast,  his  betters  are  but  "  exceptions  ". 
In  view  of  this  contrast,  of  this  "  marked  difference  "  between 
the  old  order  and  the  new.  Pastor  Fogy  "  holds  it  to  be  a  great 
pity  that  the  Religious  are  being  replaced  by  the  secular 
clergy  as  directors  of  our  seminaries  ".  The  implication  is 
evident. 

But  what  of  the  facts?  Who  were  the  directors  of  semi- 
naries in  which  the  "  last  generation  "  of  our  priests  were 
trained  ?  By  the  "last  generation"  I  may  presume  that  Pastor 
Fogfy  means  those  who  were  ordained  in  the 'sixties  or 'seventies 
of  last  century.  In  Germany  the  troubled  times  left  clerical 
training  then  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  secular 
clergy;  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.  In  Ireland,  too,  nearly 
every  theological  seminary  was  in  their  keeping.  In  fact, 
even  to-day  every  general  theological  seminary,  not  in  Ireland 
alone  but  in  the  British  Isles,  is  directed  by  seculars,  except 
All  Hallows,  which  was  confided  to  the  Vincentians  only  in 
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1892;  though  in  Maynooth  (since  1888  only)  two  Vincen- 
tians  have  served  as  spiritual  directors  on  the  otherwise  en- 
tirely secular  staff.  In  our  own  country  the  deservedly  lauded 
last  generation  of  priests  was  trained  in  theological  seminaries 
conducted  by  seculars  quite  as  generally  as  in  those  directed 
by  societies  or  orders.  The  latter  body  counted,  among  others^ 
the  Vincentian  Seminaries  at  St.  Louis  (18 16),  and  at 
Niagara  (1867);  the  Franciscan  Seminary  at  Allegany 
(1849);  ^c  Benedictine  Seminary  near  Pittsburgh  (1846); 
and  the  venerable  St.  Mary's  at  Baltimore  (1791),  whose 
name  suggests  the  considerable  influence  which  the  seminaries 
of  St.  Sulpice  at  Montreal  and  Paris  exercised  in  the  mould- 
ing of  the  American  Clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secular 
clergy  had,  among  others,  the  great  provincial  seminaries  of 
St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  (1856);  of  St.  Joseph,  Troy  (1865- 
1896),  which  gave  so  many  worthy  priests  to  all  New  York 
and  New  England;  Mt.  St.  Mary's  of  Maryland  (1808) ;  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  of  the  West  (1851) ;  and  St.  Charies'  at  Philadel- 
phia (1832),  under  the  charge  of  the  Vincentians  from  1843 
to  1854,  but  since  then  conducted  by  the  secular  clergy.  With 
these   may   be   numbered   the   American    College   at    Rome 

(1859). 

All  the  above-named  seminaries  still  flourish  under  the 
same  control,  save  secular  Troy  of  cherished  memory.  In 
the  province  it  served  arose  four  diocesan  seminaries,  only 
one  of  which  was  from  the  first  in  secular  hands — St.  Ber- 
nard's at  Rochester  (1893).  St.  John's  at  Boston  (1884)  and 
St.  Joseph's,  New  York  (1896),  were,  in  these  deplorable 
"  modem  "  times,  conducted  by  the  Sulpicians  until,  respec- 
tively, 191 1  and  1906,  when  they  reverted  to  the  secular 
clergfy.  The  fourth,  St.  John's,  Brooklyn  (i 891),  is  conducted 
by  the  Vincentians. 

These  facts  need  no  comment.  Incomplete  though  they  be, 
they  are  thoroughly  representative.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  serve  best  to  expose  the  shallowness  of  Pastor 
Fogy's  contention.  They  show  at  least  that  neither  secular 
nor  society  priests  have  the  monopoly  of  efficient  clerical  edu- 
cation. The  writer  could  speak  only  the  best  of  non-secular 
seminaries,  their  men,  their  methods,  and  their  product.  He 
has  only  sympathy  for  pessimistic  Pastor  Fogy.     He  leaves  to- 
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sensitive  "  assistants  "  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of  their 
outraged  order.  But  he  deems  it  not  out  of  place  to  say  a  con- 
cluding word  in  praise  of  the  magnificent  work  done,  no  less 
in  the  present  than  in  the  past,  by  secular  priests  who,  in  un- 
alluring  seminary  cloisters  have,  under  God,  helped  more 
than  any  others  to  make  the  German,  Irish,  and  American 
priests  the  pious,  virtuous,  learned,  dignified,  and  wonder- 
fully efficient  body  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be,  and 
still  are,  in  our  land. 

ViNDEX. 


EHAHMTTBABI  AND  AUSAFEEL. 
(A  Eeply.) 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  Fr.  Kleber  iden- 
tifies Amraphel  and  Ellasar  of  Gen.  14  with  the  Babylonian 
Khammurabi  and  al  Larsa.  This  is  the  important  point;  on 
this  we  agree.  On  the  way  in  which  Khammurabi  became 
Amraphel,  and  al  Larsa  was  written  Ellasar,  he  takes  issue 
with  me.  The  issue  is  not  a  serious  one.  So  many  various  and 
probable  turns  have  been  taken,  to  twist  the  cuneiform  ideo- 
grammatic  names  into  the  mould  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetic 
names  or  vice  versa,  that  we  have  under  consideration  only  the 
choice  of  the  more  probable  turn  to  take. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  pick  a  little  flaw  in  a  misunderstanding 
of  my  words  by  Fr.  Kleber.  He  writes:  "  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing derivation  of  the  Biblical  Amraphel  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Chammurapi  which  is  somewhat  more  honorable  to 
the  Biblical  author  or  scribe,**  ^  My  suggestion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Biblical  author,  nor  with  the  scribe  who  took 
down  his  dictation;  but  had  regard  only  to  the  scribe  who, 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  probably  after  David's  reign, 
transliterated  from  cuneiform  into  alphabetic  Hebrew  the 
chapter  in  question.    I  wrote : 

If  this  be  true  (that  Phenician  script  was  not  used  in  Palestine  be- 
fore the  time  of  David),  then  cuneiform  writing  was  most  likely  em- 
ployed  by  the  scribes  of  Moses.    At  times  we  might  clear  up  diffi- 

^  Italics  mine. 
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culties  of  our  Massoretic  text  by  this  working  hypothesis  of  the  use 
of  an  ideogrammatic  or  a  syllabic  script.  Take  for  instance  the 
names  of  the  kings  whom  Abraham  defeated  about  2100  B.  C,  as 
they  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  These 
names  may  have  been  preserved  in  a  cuneiform  clay  cylinder.  Later 
on  the  Jewish  scribe,  who  transliterated  the  chapter  in  Phenician 
script,  may  have  handed  down  to  us  mutilated  forms  of  the  names. 
In  this  way  Ellasar  was  written  for  al  Larsa.  Ammurapi,  the  Amor- 
ite  name  of  the  Babylonian  Khammu-rabi,  was  miswritten  Amraphel. 
How  this?  Because  we  know  that  the  same  cuneiform  sign  stood  for 
both  pit  and  pi.  The  scribe  njay  have  read  Am-rapil  for  Am-rapi 
or  Ammu-rapi.* 

In  the  above  citation  there  is  no  question  of  transliteration 
in  Phenician  script  by  the  scribes  of  Moses;  "  cuneiform  writ- 
ing was  most  likely  employed  by  "  them.  The  later  Jewish 
scribe  is  said  by  me  to  have  done  the  transliteration  from  ideo- 
grammatic to  alphabetic  forms  of  the  names  of  the  kings.  It 
would  have  been  rather  a  serious  matter  on  my  part  to  have 
suggested  that  the  inspired  author  mutilated  his  documents. 
I  emphatically  disavow  such  a  suggestion. 

But  how  about  the  later  Jewish  scribes?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Fathers  have  laid  much  blame  upon  their  should- 
ers; nor  have  exegetes  made  any  remarkable  attempt  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  charge  of  mutilation  of  the  sacred  text — 
quite  the  contrary.  Secondly,  such  mutilation  as  I  suggest  is 
not  in  the  least  dishonorable  to  a  mere  scribe.  Names  of  per- 
sons and  of  places  change  with  time.  Why,  the  ancient  name 
Colonia  has  in  the  course  of  time  been  mutilated  by  the  in- 
habitants to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  them  call  the  place 
Cologne  and  others  Koln;  and  neither  mutilation  is  held  in 
dishonor.  So,  too,  may  it  have  been  with  the  cuneiform  He- 
brew text  of  Moses.  Originally  the  sign  for  Ammu  was  read 
by  the  Hebrews  Amm,  Ra  was  correctly  retained.  For  a 
while  pi  was  properly  understood.  In  fact  Schrader  thinks 
Amraphel  is  a  corruption  for  Amraphi,*  I  prefer  the  opinion 
of  Sayce,  Professor  of  Assyriology  in  Oxford,*  who  deems 
that  the  sign  for  pi,  being  identical  with  that  for  pil,  came  in 

•  EccLES.  Remew,  December,  191a,  p.  715. 

•  Cf.  Hastings*  Diet,  0/  Bib,,  s.  v. 

*Cf.  Expository  Timts,  October,  19 12,  p.  37. 
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time  to  be  understood  pil;  and  so  the  scribe  transliterated  piL 
As  for  the  evolution  of  pil  into  phel,  that  is  easy  to  surmise. 
The  ending  el  is  so  common  in  Hebrew  proper  names,  the  il 
quite  naturally,  almost  inevitably,  became  el.  Then  euphony 
demanded  the  aspiration  of  p  into  ph;  and  presto,  pil  became 
phel!  That  is  all  I  meant  by  the  mutilation  of  the  cuneiform 
name  in  transliteration. 

As  for  Fr.  Kleber's  derivation,  I  cannot  find  it  in  Muss- 
Arnolt  (Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian  Language) ;  Oxford  He^ 
brew  Dictionary;  Gesenius-Buhl,  Hebrdischcs  Handwdrier- 
buch, — nor  in  any  other  work,  where  I  should  expect  a  deri- 
vation "  not  substantially  new  ".  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  Assyriologists  like  Sayce  support  Fr.  Kleber's 
derivation. 

The  change  of  Larsa  to  Lasar  we  both  admit.  I  have  called 
the  change  a  mutilation.  Fr.  Kleber  uses  the  more  honorable 
term  metathesis. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 


THE    "SUPFEAOIUM  8AH0T0EUM"    AND   THE    "OEATIO    PEO 
AHTISTITE"  IH  THE  KEW  OFFIOE. 

Qu.  In  the  New  Psalter  and  its  Use  (published  by  Longmans) 
I  find  it  stated  on  page  113  that  the  Suffragium  Sanctorum  is  not  to 
be  said  in  Advent  and  Lent.  The  rubric  in  the  Breviary  does  not 
seem  to  bear  out  this  statement.     Is  it  correct? 

Has  the  Bishop  Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
Ordinary? 

Resp.  I.  For  the  word  "  Lent"  the  word  "  Passiontide" 
should  be  substituted  in  the  admirable  manual  referred  to. 

2.  Titular  bishops  are  not  obliged  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
Diocesan  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  are  active  or  live. 
"An  versiculus  Oremus  et  pro  Antistite  nostro  N.  cum  suo 
responsorio,  nuperrime  inter  preces  feriales  insertus,  dicendus 
sit  etiam  ab  Episcopis  Titularibus  cum  pronunciatione  nomi- 
nis  Episcopi  Dioecesani?  Resp.  Episcopos  Titulares  non 
teneri."  (S.  R.  C,  22  Mart,  191 2.)  The  same  principle 
holds  good  here,  as  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  since  the  bishops 
titular  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
Rome. 
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THE  MEHTAL  FS00E88  IH  IHSFISATIOH. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

As  there  appeared  in  your  last  issue  ^  certain  statements  from  the 
pen  of  Fr.  Drum,  SJ.,  which  after  serious  reflection  strike  me  as 
being  immature,  if  not  indeed  unfair,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing corrections: 

First  Statement, — In  the  given  cases  of  Biblical  exegesis  Fr. 
Fonck,  S.J.,  is  referred  to  as  saying  that  "  the  sacred  writer  stated 
phenomena  and  not  scientific  facts."  Thereupon  Fr.  Drum  adds: 
"  Fr.  Reilly,  O.P.,  says  that  Fr.  Fonck  in  this  wise  fails  to  give  the 
best  defence  of  inerrancy ;  and  pits  the  Lagrange  theory  against  that 
of  Fonck."  • 

If  Fr.  Drum  will  look  again,  he  will  find  that,  so  far  as  this  first 
statement  goes,  it  ought  rather  to  be  worded  thus:  "  Fr.  Reilly,  O.P., 
says  that  Fr.  Fonck  in  this  wise  holds  *  a  similar  view '," — let  me  say 
now  the  very  same  view  as  Fr.  Lagrange ;  namely,  that  "  the  sacred 
writer  stated  phenomena,  and  not  scientific  fact ".  Nor  should  Fr. 
Brucker,  S.J.,  be  associated  with  the  origin  of  this  explanation,  for 
it  is  found  in  application,  on  the  pages  of  St.  Thomas :  "  ea  secutus 
est  (Moyses),  quae  sensibiliter  apparent."'  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  this  opinion  is  also  mine. 

Second  Statement. — "The  latter  (Fr.  Fonck)  admits  no  error  in 
the  statement  of  the  sacred  writer  " ; — but,  I  reply,  he  does  admit 
error  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  it  is  precisely  therein  that 
he  differs  from  Fr.  Lagrange.  The  reader  need  only  weigh  my  ob- 
servations as  they  standi  to  see  that  this  is  the  only  point  in  which  I 
criticized  Fr.  Fonck. 

Yet,  since  it  is  not  so  much  the  eminent  masters  involved  (al- 
though I  honor  the  one,  and  loyally  foster  a  generous  meed  of  af- 
fection for  the  other)  as  the  truth  itself  that  interested  me,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  give  my  own  view  on  this  psychological  phase  of  in- 
spiration, premising  unequivocally  that  my  position  has  not  changed 
since  I  wrote  for  the  Review  the  lines  referred  to  by  Fr.  Drum.  In 
the  January  issue  of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin  (page  31),  I 
had  occasion  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  as  the  reader  may  see  from 
the  following  extract : 

The  senses  perceive  and  their  impressions  are  real  and  true.  The  mind  ab- 
stracts and  the  abstraction  is  correct.  But  an  error  may  easily  creep  into  the 
mental  judgment  about  what  has  occurred,  and  be  manifested  outwardly  in  a 
proposition.  Error,  in  its  simplest  analysis,  is  the  assigning  of  a  concept  to 
an  object  not  its  own,  or,  conversely,  the  assigning  of  an  object  to  a  wrong 

1  EccL.  Rev.,  Feb.,  p.  234.  *  Ibid.,  1910,  vol.  4a,  p.  606. 

»  Summa,  I,  LXX,  I,  ad  3m.  *  Sec  rcf.  a. 
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concept  Now  what  the  mind  does  by  itf  interior  operation  it  reflected  in  liter- 
ary composition  as  in  a  mirror.  The  content  of  literature  is  just  as  certainly 
a  reproduction  of  concept  as  concept  is  a  reproduction  of  object.  The  whole 
function  of  literature  is  to  convey  ideas  and  judgments,  be  they  true  or  falser 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  receives  them. 

Falsity  in  literature  stands  for  falsity  in  the  mind  dictating  it;  truth  in 
literature  for  truth  in  the  mind  expressing  it.  Biblical  veracity  is  therefore 
not  dist'nguishable  from  the  veracity  of  the  inspired  authors,  and  since  this  in 
turn  bespeaks  the  veracity  of  God  inspiring,  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  inspira- 
tion,  after  the  impulse  to  write  and  the  awakening  of  ideas,  is  so  to  illumine 
the  writer's  mind  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  mistake  one  concept  for 
another.  Correct  judgment  is  thereby  assured  and  every  possibility  of  error 
removed. 

If  this  "  theory  (?)  of  inerrancy  "  is  " dangerous ",  wherein  can  we 
be  safe? 

However,  I  wish  never  to  say,  nor  to  think,  much  less  defend,  any 
theory,  principle  or  belief  that  is  contrary  to  the  infallible  teaching 
of  Holy  Church.  Too  deeply  am  I  convinced  of  the  truthfulness 
and  sincerity  of  Fr.  Lagrange's  words  which  for  a  time  are  un- 
noticed by  his  critics,  but  which  ring  true  with  love  and  zeal  for  the 
holiest  of  causes.  I  quote  from  La  MHhode  Historique,  pp.  12  and 
14:  "  The  first  duty  of  the  Biblical  critics  is  to  be  submissive  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  There  is  no  room  for  fear- 
ing that  the  Church  will  ever  stray  from  ancient  practice.  Now 
there  are  few  pages  more  creditable  to  the  human  mind  than  (those 
which  record)  the  intervention  of  Church  magistracy  in  matters  of 
Biblical  interpretation." 

Thomas  A  Kempis  Reilly,  O.P. 

Dominican  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 


IHVEBTIHa  THE  OSDEB  OF  HEALS  IH  LEFT. 

Qu.  As  it  is  permitted  to  invert  the  usual  order  of  meals  during 
Lent  and  take  a  collation  at  noon  and  dinner  at  night,  would  it  be 
permitted  to  invert  still  further  and  take  a  collation  in  the  morning, 
a  cup  of  tea  and  roll  at  noon,  and  dinner  in  the  evening? 

Would  it  be  a  sudicient  reason  for  this  that  a  person  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  have  a  meal  at  noon? 

An  answer  to  the  above  will  greatly  oblige  J.  R. 

Resp.  Although  there  are  theologians  who  maintain  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  invert  the  order  of  the  meal  and  collation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  take  the  latter  in  the  morning  and  the  meal 
in  the  evening  (with  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  "  ne  potus  noceat ''  at 
noon),  there  are  others  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Lehmkuhl 
steers  midway  between  them,  allowing  "  mutato  ordine  colla- 
tionem  circiter  duabus  horis  ante  meridiem  sumere,  et  pran- 
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dium  differre  usque  ad  tempus  vespertinum,  ex  rationabili 
causa  aut  ex  regionis  consuetudine " ;  to  which  he  adds:  "Inde 
tamen  non  fit,  ut  liceat  summo  mane  jentaculum  consuetum 
sumere  pro  coenula,  meridie  plenam  refectionem,  vespere  loco 
coenulae  potum  cum  frustulo."  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  says 
"  meridie  plenam  refectionem  ",  because  "  sic  enim  finis  je- 
junii  magna  ex  parte  eluditur".  But  even  in  regard  to  this 
practice  he  admits  that  *'  levior  omnino  causa  sufficit,  ut  ex 
dispensatione  hie  agendi  modus  permittatur,  quam  ut  a  je- 
junio  simpliciter  dispensetur  ". 

Elbel  goes  still  farther,  and  he  seems  quite  consistent  inas- 
much as  he  bases  his  view  on  the  principle  that  "  Ad  substan- 
tiam  jejunii  ecclesiastic!  requiruntur  duae  conditiones,  scilicet 
abstinentia  ab  altera  refectione  et  a  certa  ciborum  qualitate  ". 
Then  he  adds :  "  scio  equidem,  Doctores  insuper  assignare 
tertiam  conditionem,  scilicet  certum  refectionis  tempus  .  .  . 
nihilominus  juxta  communiorem  et  probabiliorem  opinionem, 
quam  Lessius,  Laymann,  Filuccius  et  alii  tenent,  haec  circum- 
stantia  non  est  de  substantia  jejunii,  prout  vel  inde  liquet,  quia 
id,  quo  quantumvis  culpabiliter  non  servato,  adhuc  potest  et 
debet  servari  jejunium;  ergo  .  .  ."  He  then  concludes:  "Col- 
liges,  horam  meridianam  refectionis  legitima  de  causa,  etiam 
notabiliter  praeveniri  posse  absque  omni  culpa.  Hujusmodi 
causae  sunt :  iter  .  .  .  urgens  negotium,  infirmitas,  urbanitas, 
etc."  ^  In  similar  manner  Cardinal  d'Annibale  deals  with  the 
question,  referring  to  a  discussion  of  the  S.  Congregation 
Poenitentiary,  lo  June  (19  Jan.),  1834:  "  Si  inversionis  supra 
dictae  (i.  e.  sumendo  serotinam  refectiunculam  infra  horam 
X  et  XI  matutinam,  prandium  vero  differrendo  ad  IV  et  V 
horam  vespertinam)  rationabilis  aliqua  extet  causa,  poeni- 
tentes,  qui  hoc  more  utuntur  non  esse  inquietandos."  (See 
also  Noldin,  Theol.  Moral.,  II,  n.  685,  edit.  VII.) 

In  view  of  the  widespread  custom  in  America  of  dining  in 
the  evening,  it  is  quite  plain,  as  founded  on  a  sound  principle, 
that  a  confessor  or  spiritual  director  is  within  safe  bounds  of 
both  law  and  discretion  in  allowing  a  person  to  invert  the 
order,  so  as  to  take  the  collation  in  the  morning  and  the  one 
meal  in  the  evening,  with  a  slight  refection  between. 

*  Cf.  Thcologia  Moraiis,  P.  Benjamin  Elbcl,  O.F.M.  (edit.  Bierbaom) ;  De 
Natura  Jejunii  ecclesiastici,  Conferentia  XV. 
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BEOENT  BIBLE  STUDT. 

1.  The  Baptist  Bible.  Quite  a  turmoil  has  been  stirred  up  in 
the  Protestant  world  by  the  publication  of  a  new  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible.  The  authority  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion has  been  so  long  taken  for  granted,  that  some,  who  still 
profess  belief  in  that  time-honored  version  as  the  word  of 
God,  question  the  "  right  of  any  sect  to  set  up  a  new  version 
as  the  authentic  Word  of  God." 

Chief  comment  has  arisen  from  some  rather  striking  trans- 
lations. The  Hebrew  word  for  Adam  is  Englished  "  the 
man  ".  Were  we  to  admit  that  St.  Paul  erred  in  his  use  of 
this  personal  appellation  of  the  first  man,  and  to  accept  the 
Baptist  correction  of  the  error,  we  should  have  to  readjust  our 
ideas  and  torture  our  wits  to  fit  the  Apostle's  words  to  their 
new  setting.  For  instance,  I  Cor.  15:45  would  read:  "The 
first  man  the  man  was  made  a  living  soul;  the  last  the  man 
was  made  a  life-giving  spirit";  which  is  not  very  luminous. 
Wherever  the  word  baptize  occurs,  the  translation  immerse  is 
bracketed.  This  is  Baptist  interpretation,  not  translation.  A 
saving  element  is  the  omission  of  the  doxology  from  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Protestant  scholars  have  long  recognized  this 
as  a  gloss;  and  yet  some  of  our  public-school  teachers  still 
pray :  **  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory 
forever." 

2.  The  Vulgate-Bevision.  Dom  Gasquet  and  his  confreres  at 
the  work  of  revision  of  the  Vulgate  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  issue  of  their  first  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  Vulgate.^  It  will  probably  be  years  before  the  revision  is 
accomplished.  Meantime  various  monographs  and  texts  will 
appear  as  by-products.  This  first  publication  of  the  Collec- 
tanea has  the  great  advantage  of  a  moderate  price,  eight 
francs,  which  leaves  it  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  the 
usual  prices  of  such  contributions  are  prohibitive. 

^  "Collectanea  Biblica  Lat'na,  cura  et  studio  monachorum  S.  Benedict!.  VoL 
I.  Liber  Psalmorum  juxta  antiquissimam  Latinam  versionem,  nunc  primum 
ex  Casinensi  Cod.  557,  curante  D.  Ambrosio  Amelli,  O.S.B.,  Abbate  S.  M. 
Florentinae,  in  lucem  profertur,"  Pustet,  1912,  pp.  xxxiv-174. 
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Codex  Casinensis  557  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, cursive  and  clear  cut.  It  is  the  complete  Vulgate  to- 
gether with  four  Psalters — the  Galilean  or  St.  Jerome's 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Roman  or  St.  Jerome's  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Latin,  the  translation  he  made  from  the  He- 
brew Psalter,  and  the  new  recension  which  is  now  issued  for 
the  first  time  by  Abbot  Amelli. 

Rufinus  is  supposed  by  the  Abbot  to  have  translated  this 
recension  of  the  Old  Latin  Psalter.  Its  text  in  Psalm  21  is 
critically  studied  and  collated  with  the  possible  sources. 

8.  Ohronology.  While  many  Protestant  scholars  are  relegating 
the  early  history  of  Israel  to  the  realm  of  legend  and  even  of 
myth,  Catholics  hold  to  it  that  the  chronology  of  the  Orient 
proves  naught  against  the  Old  Testament. 

(a)  Biblical  Institute's  Contributions,  In  this  matter  of 
chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  excellent  work  has  been 
done  by  Fr.  Anthony  Deimel,  S.J.*  He  has  had  unusual  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  Sumerian,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian, under  the  direction  of  that  pioneer  in  Assyriology,  Fr. 
Strassmaier,  S.J. ;  and  has  spent  several  years  doing  research- 
work  in  the  British  Museum's  Assyriological  Department.  As 
Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  Biblical  Institute,  he  is  con- 
tributing a  series  on  Assyriology  to  the  Scripta  Pontificii  In- 
stituti  Biblici.  Thus  far  have  been  issued:  "Tabulae  Gram- 
maticae  Assyriacae  "  together  with  "  Tabulae  Signorum  Cune- 
iformium  ";  "  Textus  Cuneiformes  " — a  selection  of  historical 
texts  that  are  important  in  Old  Testament  study — together 
with  transliteration,  Latin  translation  and  vocabulary  thereto; 
"  Codex  Hammurabi," — the  original  text,  transliteration, 
Latin  translation,  vocabulary  and  comparative  tables  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  and  of  Hammurabi ;  **  Vocabularium  Sumeri- 
cum,"  specially  prepared  for  the  translation  of  old  Sumerian 
texts  on  history  and  on  the  care  of  the  temples  and  of  the  royal 
palaces;  "  Quaestiones  selectaede  Grammatica  Hebraica"; 
"  Enuma  Elis,"  the  Babylonian  epic  on  Creation ;  and  *'  Chro- 
nologia  Veteris  Testamenti."  All  this  since  1910!  The  bless- 
ing is  that  our  students  will  now  have  scientific  help  in  their 

* "  Veteris  Testamenti  Chronologia  monamentis  Babylonico-Assyriis  illns- 
trata,"  Rome,  191a,  pp.  viii-124. 
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Assyrian  study  without  being  confronted  with  the  unscientific 
vagaries  of  divisive  and  the  so-called  historical  criticism. 

In  the  last-named  work,  Fr.  Deimel  treats  first  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  then  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  All  chronological  documents  that  bear  upon 
the  history  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  are  very  conveniently 
grouped  together.  In  the  second  part  the  various  theories  of 
chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  are  carefully  discussed. 
No  last  word  is  attempted;  but  much  is  done  to  undo  that 
which  has  been  poorly  done  by  those  who  are  foes  to  the  his- 
torical worth  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  very  latest  finds  are 
called  into  requisition, — for  instance,  the  important  catalogue 
recently  discovered  and  published  by  Fr.  Scheil,  O.P.,  in  re- 
gard to  the  third  millennium  B.  C.  Hammurabi  is  quite  na- 
turally identified  with  Amraphel  of  Gen.  14;  and  is  said  to 
have  reigned  about  2i(X>  B.  C. 

Fr.  Deimel's  studies  in  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Sumerian 
put  him  in  the  class  with  such  other  Catholic  Assyriologists 
as  Fr.  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  S.J.,  one  of  the  first  Assyrian  lexi- 
cographers* and  editors  of  Assyrian  texts;*  Fr.  Scheil,  O.P., 
the  first  to  decipher  and  publish  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,* 
the  discoverer  of  the  Nabd  text;  Fr.  Paul  Dhorme,  O.P. ;• 
and  Fr.  F.  X.  Kugler,  S.J.,  who  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
the  Pan-Babylonian  theory  of  Jeremias,  Winckler,  Gunkel, 
etc.^ 

(b)  Chronology  of  Judges.  Like  work  is  done  in  the  same 
line  by  Fr.  Joseph  Hontheim,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Valkenburg  Scholasticate.  After  making  a  reputa- 
tion as  professor  and  writer,  first  in  scholastic  philosophy, 
then  in  scholastic  theology;  he  later  turned  his  hand  to  Scrip- 
ture so  zestfully  as  to  be  appointed  to  the  chair  vacated  by 
the  late  Fr.  Knabenbauer,  S.J.    The  latest  Scripture  study  of 

•  His  "  Alphabetisches  Worterzeichn-ss "  was  one  of  the  very  first  lexi- 
cographical elTorts  in  A8S3rrio1ogy  and  is  still  a  classic. 

*Cf.  "  Inschriftcn  von  Darius,  Konig  von  Babylon,"  Leipzig,  1892;  "Die 
altbabylonischen  Vertrage  aus  Warka,"  Berlin,  i88a. 

•  Paris,  1902. 

•  "  La  Relig'on  Ass)rro-Babylonicnne,"  Paris,  1910 ;  "  Choix  de  Textes  re- 
ligieax  Assyro-Babyloniennc,"  Paris,  1907;  "Pays  Bibliques  et  PAssyrie," 
Revue  Biblitjue,  19 1 3. 

V  "Sternkunde  und  Stemdienst  in  Babel.  Ass3rrio1ogische,  astronomische  and 
astralmythologische  Untersnchungen,"  Miinster,  1909.  If. 
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Fr.  Hontheim  is  a  comparison  between  the  chronology  of 
Judges  and  that  of  Egyptian  monuments.*  Beginning  with 
the  Exodus  out  of  Egypt,  about  B.  C.  1449,  he  determines  the 
chronological  table  from  Josue  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  B.  C.  969.  In  regard  to  Egyptian  chronology, 
the  thirty-one  dynasties  are  carefully  studied  and  listed — up 
to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C  332-324.  The 
Exodus  is  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  XVIII  Dynasty, 
during  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  II,  B.  C.  1472-1446. 
Breasted"  assigns  the  reign  of  this  monarch  to  1448-1420; 
puts  down  the  first  date  as  one  ascertained  by  astronomical 
calculation.  The  mummy  of  Amenhotep  II  is  still  in  situ  in 
its  tomb  at  Thebes. 

(c)  Abraham  and  Hammurabi.  In  a  former  number  of 
Zeitschrift  fur  kaiholische  Theologie^^  Fr.  Hontheim  worked 
upon  Abrahamitic  chronology;  identified  Amraphel  of  Scn- 
naar  with  Hammurabi  of  Babylon,  Arioch  of  Ellasar  with 
Eri-aku  of  Larsa;  traced  the  other  two  kings,  Chodorlahomor 
of  Elam  and  Tadhal  (Heb.  Tud'ul) ;  and,  by  Biblical  evidence 
alone,  placed  the  date  of  Abraham's  battle  with  Hammurabi  ^* 
at  approximately  2106  B.  C. 

Later,  in  the  same  review,**  though  not  an  Assyriologist, 
Fr.  Hontheim  essayed  the  identification  of  Hammurabi  from 
Babylonian  documents.  His  data  were  supplied  by  his  col- 
league, Fr.  Kugler,  S.J.**  The  starting  point  is  the  reign  of 
Ammizaduga  in  Babylon,  which  was  admittedly  between  2000 
and  1800  B.  C.  During  this  reign,  Kugler  finds  careful  ob- 
servations of  Venus  were  made  and  recorded.  These  cunei- 
form records,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
are  extant  and  have  been  studied  by  Fr.  Kugler,  who  is  both 
astronomer  and  Assyriologist.**  He  finds  that  during  the 
sixth  year  of  Ammizaduga's  rule,  between  the  middle  of  No- 
vember and  the  middle  of  February,  there  was  an  inferior 
conjunction  of  Venus  at  the  time  of  new  moon.     This  is  a 

« "  D:e  Chronologic  der  Richterzeit  in  der  Bibel  und  die  agyptische  Chro- 
nolog'e,"  Zeitschrift  fur  kaiholische  Theologie,  1913.  pp.  76-132. 
*"A  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  New  York,  1908.  p.  426. 
10  January,  1912.  '>Cen:i4.  i*  October,  191a. 

*-  "  Sternkunde  und  Stemdienst  in  Babel,"  II,  2. 
i*Pp.  257-311. 
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most  important  astronomical  fact.  Let  us  take  it  that  the  time 
of  new  moon  means  at  most  a  day  and  a  half  from  actual  new 
moon.  How  often  was  there  such  inferior  conjunction  of 
Venus  within  the  two  centuries  which  certainly  limit  the  rule 
of  Ammizaduga?  There  is  astronomical  evidence  to  prove 
that,  within  such  a  period,  there  can  have  been  an  inferior  con- 
junction of  Venus  at  the  time  of  new  moon  only  nine  times — 
only  in  the  years  2035,  2027,  197 1,  191 5,  1907,  i860,  1852, 
1796,  and  1788  B.  C.  One  of  these  years,  then,  and  only  one 
was  the  sixth  year  of  the  rule  of  Ammizaduga.    But  which? 

We  must  correlate  other  evidence  with  that  of  the  inferior 
conjunctions  of  Venus.  Fr.  Kugler  gives  certain  contract  tab- 
lets which  provide  the  key  to  the  problem.  According  to  these 
tablets,  Fr.  Honthcim  has  ferreted  it  out,  during  the  sixth 
year  of  Ammizaduga's  rule,  the  month  of  Nisan  was  the  har- 
vest month  and  began  about  the  middle  of  May."  Now  how 
often,  during  the  nine  years  already  determined,  did  the  har- 
vest month  of  Nisan  synchronise  with  the  middle  of  May? 
Only  in  the  year  1971  B.  C. ;  not  in  the  years  2035,  2027,  191 5, 
1907,  i860,  1852,  1796,  1788  B.  C.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable.  The  sixth  year  of  the  rule  of  Ammizaduga  in  Baby- 
lon was  197 1.  The  twenty-one  years  of  that  king's  reign  were 
from  1977-1956  B.  C. 

So  much  for  the  time  of  Ammizaduga.  What  has  he  to 
do  with  Biblical  chronology?  Very  much  to  do.  According 
to  the  list  of  kings  of  Babylon,  Hammurabi  ruled  146  years 
before  Ammizaduga;  and  his  reign  lasted  forty-three  years. 
The  date  of  Hammurabi  is  then  astronomically  proved  to 
have  been  from  2123-2080  B.  C.  The  fifteenth  year  of  Ham- 
murabi, i.  e.  the  year  of  Gen.  14,  was  2109  B.  C,  just  three 
years  later  than  the  date  assigned  by  Hontheim  to  that  chap- 
ter from  Biblical  evidence  alone. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  Hammurabi,  Fr.  Hontheim  has 
thus  found  a  practical  agreement  between  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative'* and  the  authority  of  Berosus  (p.  58),  Simplicius  (p. 
59),  the  Sippara  inscription  of  Nabonidus  (p.  63),  and  Baby- 
lonian records  of  the  rule  of  Ammizaduga  (p.  257). 

*•  a,  Kugler.  op.  cit,  pp.  199-306. 

^^Zeitschrijt  JUr  katholische  Theologies  191a*  p.  56. 
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(d)  Pre-Abrahamitic  Chronology,  All  Catholic  exegetes 
now  defend  the  fact-narrative  of  Genesis."  Not  all  defend 
the  early  genealogical  tables  as  chronology  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  According  to  Fr.  Deimel/*  the  pre-Abraham- 
itic  genealogies  are  not  Biblical  chronologies  properly  speak- 
ing.   The  inspired  author  has  omitted  many  generations. 

Why,  even  the  condition  of  the  text  of  Genesis,  and  of  its 
various  versions,  if  compared  with  the  traditions  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  Massoritcs,  leaves  us  somewhat  bewildered  in 
regard  to  these  data  of  pre-Abrahamitic  chronology.  The 
following  scheme  will  show  how  the  data  vary  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  versions,  the  tradition  of 
the  Synagogue,^'  that  of  the  Massorites,*®  and  Eusebius: " 

LXX.    SYNAG.    MASSOR.  EUSEB. 

2242  1656 

1170  292 

505  505 

3917  2448   2448   2453 

1675  797 

The  Septuagint  gives  the  highest  figures, — 3917  years 
from  Adam  to  the  Exodus,  1675  years  from  the  Flood  to  the 
Exodus.  Even  these  figures  will  not  meet  the  length  of  years 
called  for  by  the  data  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  The 
inscriptions  and  carvings  upon  Egyptian  temples  show  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Ramses  II,  before  the  Exodus,  the  negro 
and  Semitic  types  were  as  ethnologically  distinct  from  each 
other  and  from  the  Hittite  and  Egyptian  types  as  the  Iranian, 
Semitic  and  African  types  are  distinct  to-day.  We  must  have 
recourse  to  some  miraculous  intervention  as  an  explanation  of 
this  etnnological  fact  of  race  distinction,  if  we  would  date  the 
Exodus  as  3917  years  after  Adam  and  1675  after  the  Flood. 
Moreover,  about  4500  years  before  Christ,  as  we  know  from 
cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  records,  the  Sumerian,  Babylon- 
ian and  Egyptian  languages  were  as  distinct  linguistically  as 

*^  Cf.  Decree  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  30  June,  1909. 

i»  "  Chronologia  Veteris  Testamcnti." 

*•  According  to  Nestle,  Expository  Times,  January,  1913,  p.  188. 

*^  According  to  Ginsburg's  latest  edition  of  Genesis. 

*^  Kirchenvatercommission,  ed.  of  Karst 


HEB. 

SAH. 

Adam  to  Flood  

1656 

1307 

Flood  to  Abraham 

290 

940 

Abraham   to    Exodus. . 

720 

505 

Adam  to  E.xodus   

2666 

2752 

Flood  to  Exodus 

1010 

1445 
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English,  Arabic  and  Hungarian  are  distinct  to-day.  And  yet, 
assuming  that  Abraham  fought  Hammurabi  2109  B.  C,  he 
was  born  about  2186  B.  C.  If  we  add  to  this  the  11 70  years 
from  the  Flood  to  Abraham,  we  have  it  that  the  Septuagint 
makes  the  Flood  to  have  been  about  3356  B.  C.  This  date 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  in  at  all  with  the  linguistic  data  supplied 
by  the  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  records  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  Euringer*'  suggests  that  in  the 
earlier  genealogical  tables,  for  instance,  in  the  line  of  the 
Sethitcs,  Gen.  5,  we  have  a  citatio  explicita;  the  sacred  writer 
in  no  wise  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  list  but  incorporates  it 
unhesitatingly  for  what  it  is  worth.  Such  a  theory  of  an  ex^ 
plicit  citation,  without  any  suggestion  by  the  sacred  writer,  is 
mere  guesswork.  Euringer  poses  the  difficulty;  but  fails  to 
solve  it. 

A  real  solution  is  seriously  attempted  by  those  who  defend 
these  early  genealogical  lists  as  implicit  citations.  Fr.  Dei- 
mel  ^*  puts  aside  this  theory  with  short  shrift.  L.  Venard  " 
is  not  so  offhand;  indeed,  seems  to  greet  the  solution  with 
favor.  Such  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  allowed  provided 
one  prove  by  solid  arguments,  first,  that  there  is  really  a  cita- 
tion of  a  preexisting  document,  and  secondly,  that  the  sacred 
writer  does  not  guarantee  the  historic  worth  of  the  document 
he  cites.  We  do  not  think  that  any  have  thus  far  met  these 
two  conditions  set  by  the  Biblical  Commission.**  Fr.  Rcilly, 
O.P.,*'  shows  that  the  genealogical  list  of  Matthew  is  an  im- 
plicit citation.  "  The  introductory  verse  runs  more  like  a  title 
than  an  inspired  promise.  It  reads :  *  the  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham  '." 
The  verse  undoubtedly  is  a  title  either  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  or  of  an  implicit  citation.  Fr.  Reilly  does 
not,  however,  advance  any  solid  arguments  to  prove  that  the 

3^  "  Die  Chronologie  der  biblischen  Urgeschichte,  Gen.  5  tmd  11,"  one  of 
the  excellent  Biblische  Zeitjragen,  Munster,  1909. 

«»  Op.  cit. 

**  Revue  du  Clergi  Franfais,  i  Jan.,  1913,  p.  79. 

2»  13  Feb.,  1905. 

'*  '*  Literary  Truth  and  Historicity  in  their  bearing  on  the  Biblical  Gene- 
alogies,'' Catholic  Unrversity  Bulletin,  Jan.,  1913,  pp.  30-51. 
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sacred  writer  means  not  to  guarantee  the  historic  worth  of 
the  document  cited.  He  sets  forth  only  the  usual  difficulties 
to  the  admission  of  pre-Abrahamitic  genealogies  as  strictly 
chronological ;  but  seems  to  go  too  far  in  saying :  "  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  St.  Matthew  was  availing  himself  of  a 
little  genealogical  book  already  in  existence,  which  in  its  com- 
position need  not  have  been  either  Matthean  or  inspired  .  .  . 
so  long  as  the  book  remained  of  human  origin  and  unaltered, 
inspiration  cannot  be  considered  to  have  affected  it  intrinsi- 
cally." '^  He  fails  to  prove  that  this  "  little  genealogical  book 
remained  of  human  origin**  It  may  readily  have  remained 
unaltered  in  content.  But  when  incorporated  in  the  sacred 
text,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was 
intrinsically  inspired,  the  sacred  writer  guaranteed  the  truth 
of  his  document,  the  Holy  Spirit  guaranteed  the  thoughts 
which  the  sacred  writer  expressed. 

What,  then  ?  Is  the  "  Book  of  the  Generation  of  Jesus  " 
not  inspired  at  all?  Yes,  extrinsically.  **  Inspiration  affected 
the  book  extrinsically  only,  not  intrinsically."  "  Just  what 
this  means  is  not  very  clear.  An  example  makes  the  meaning 
clearer.  When  **  the  fool  says  in  his  heart,  *  There  is  no 
God  ',"  *•  "  the  denial,  '  There  is  no  God,'  is  extrinsically  in- 
spired." ••  The  thought,  '*  There  is  no  God  "  is  not  inspired 
at  all.  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  guarantee  only  to  the  thought 
that  the  fool  makes  this  judgment.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  reaches  this  fool-thought  extrin- 
sically any  more  than  tea  can  be  in  the  tea-pot  extrinsically. 
And  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  no  more  guarantee  to  the 
Matthean  genealogy  of  Christ  than  to  this  fool-thought,  can- 
not be  admitted  without  much  stronger  evidence. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

"  P.  41. 
»» P.  44. 

2»  Ps.    13:1. 

*•  P.  34,  note. 
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LA  OOHSTITUTION  "DIVINO  AFFLiTU",  et  lea  NonveUea  Knbriqnes 
da  Breviaire  Eomain.  Par  Dom  Bobert  Trilhe,  Ord.  Gist.  Etablisse- 
menU  Oasterman,  8. A.;  Paris  et  Toomai.    1912.    Pp.  lzxziv-267. 

Among  the  more  exhaustive  treatises  on  the  Decree  Divine  af- 
flatu  a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to  the  present  volume.  After 
giving  the  text  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution  and  of  the  Rubrics  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  it,  the  author  opens  his  commentary  by 
explaining  their  nature,  application,  and  ultimate  purpose  in  view  of 
future  reforms  of  the  Canonical  Offices.  He  then  harmonizes  the 
old  observance  with  the  new  rules,  by  directing  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate changes  to  be  made  in  the  Ordo,  calling  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  one  may  correct  the  old  Breviary  and  the  Missal. 
After  that  follow  in  regular  order  the  explanations  of  the  reformed 
Rubrics  in  regard  to  the  Psalter,  to  the  ordering  of  ferials  and 
feasts,  the  particular  characteristics  of  feasts,  the  use  of  commemora- 
tions, and  other  details  with  which  those  who  are  bound  to  recite 
daily  the  Canonical  Hours,  in  private  or  in  choir,  should  be  familiar. 
Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  dispositions  of  distinctive  Masses 
under  the  new  legislation.  In  an  Appendix  covering  over  eighty 
pages  is  given  the  Latin  text  of  the  various  decisions  of  the  S.  Con- 
gregation on  the  reform  and  the  later  additions  to  rules  for  reciting 
the  office.  There  is  a  very  helpful  Index.  Altogether,  the  book  is 
an  excellent  exposition  in  point  of  completeness  and  accuracy. 

PEHTATEUOHAL  STUDIES.  By  Harold  H.  Wiener,  H.A.,  LL.B. 
Oberlin:  Bibliotheoa  Saora  Co.;  London:  Elliot  Stook.  1911.  Pp. 
xvi-353. 

Mr.  Wiener  is  a  barrister-at-law  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  brings  to 
play  the  lawyer's  critical  sense  in  the  weighing  of  evidence.  He  is 
a  Jew ;  and  fights  with  zest  for  his  sacred  books.  He  is  a  scholar, 
and  uses  the  Massorah,  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  other  witnesses 
with  critical  ability.  He  is  a  stylist,  and  puts  his  ideas  in  attractive 
setting.  His  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  (1910)  and  Essays  in  Pen- 
tateuchal  Criticism  (1910)  at  once  gave  him  a  standing  as  an  adver- 
sary whom  the  divisive  critics  would  have  to  take  seriously. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  studies  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  for  1907  and,  more  especially, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1910-1911).    The  higher  critics  are  bat- 
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tered  down  hard.  They  built  upon  Astruc's  theory  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years.  The  names  of  the  Deity  were  taken  as  the 
clue  to  the  various  dociunents  which  made  up  the  Pentateucli.  J 
and  E,  Jahwistic  and  Elohistic,  JE,  and  the  other  documents  were 
taken  for  granted.  Divisive  criticism  took  captive  even  some  of  our 
seminary  professors  of  Scripture.  Fr.  Gigot  ^  writes :  "  Much  more 
natural  and  therefore  more  probable  is  the  view  according  to  which 
these  and  similar  passages  were  written  by  different  authors  who 
were  familiar  the  one  with  the  divine  name  *  Yahwch  *,  the  other 
with  *  Elohim  *."  Dr.  Barry  '  allows  the  late  recensions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  postulates  only  a  virtual  authorship  by  Moses.  In  what 
does  this  virtual  authorship  consist?  Well,  it  may  mean  that  Moses 
was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant !  And  how  much  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  Book  of  the  Covenant?  Just  three  chapters  and  a 
few  extra  verses,  Exod.  20:22;  23:33;  Deut.  1:6;  31:9!  The 
Biblical  Commission's  decree  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch (27  June,  1906)  put  an  end  to  the  defence  of  such  "wV- 
tual  authorship  " — at  least  in  Catholic  seminaries. 

Just  two  years  after  this  decree,  Wellhausen  admitted  Dahsc* 
had  found  a  weak  point  in  the  documentary  theory — the  fact  that 
the  Septuagint,  a  text  the  manuscripts  for  which  are  six  centuries 
earlier  than  are  the  manuscripts  for  the  Massorah,  did  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  rotation  of  the  Divine  appellations. 
Since  then  the  Astruc  theory  is  being  more  and  more  abandoned; 
other  support  is  sought  for  the  divisive  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
or  that  divisive  criticism  is  given  up. 

Most  interesting  is  the  attack  Wiener  makes  upon  three  leaders 
among  the  higher  critics — Doctors  Driver,  Skinner,  and  Briggs  (pp. 
49-152).  He  accuses  them  of  direct  deceit  in  their  effort  by  hook 
or  by  crook  to  save  the  Graff -Wellhausen  theory,  and  dares  them  to 
bring  libel  suit  against  him  (p.x).  Take  one  instance.  Mr.  Wiener 
has  on  various  occasions  *  made  good  his  point  that  Dr.  Driver,  in 
his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  contradicts  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  absence  of  non-sacrificial  slaughter  in  early  times,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Driver  has  insisted  upon  this 
very  point.     And  yet,  in  his  recent  commentary  on  Exodus,*  the 

*  Special  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  1901, 
p.  91. 

*  The  Tradition  of  Scripture,  its  Origin,  Authority  and  Interpretation, 
New  York,  1906,  p.  55. 

*  Archiv,  fur  Religionswissenchaft,  1903. 

^Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  1 75  (T.;  Bibliotkeea  Sacra,  October. 
1910;  Expositor,  November,  1910. 

*  Cambridge  University  Preu,  191 1. 
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doctor  has  not  only  ignored  Wiener's  contention,  but  repeated  the 
self-contradiction.  On  page  223,  non-sacrificial  slaughter  for  food 
is  admitted.  On  page  207,  this  non-sacrificial  slaughter  is  denied ; 
we  read :  "  In  early  times  animals  were  seldom,  if  ever,  killed  with- 
out an  accompanying  sacrifice".  Other  such  instances  are  given. 
Points  clearly  made  by  Wiener  are  utterly  ignored.  Some  opinions 
of  former  works  are  taken  back,  without  even  a  hint  at  the  mo- 
mentousness  of  the  volte  face.  Lastly,  a  very  compromising  letter 
is  published,  in  which  Dr.  Driver  admits  that  he  merely  vientions 
the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  Elohim  in  Exodus  21:6,  and  does 
not  say  he  adopts  this  interpretation  (p.  150).  Naturally  enough. 
The  Canon  of  Christ  Church  could  scarcely  say  in  so  many  words 
that  Exodus  makes  Jahweh  out  to  be  a  defender  of  polytheism.  Yet 
anyone  who  reads  the  note,  on  page  211,  of  Exodus,  will  finish  it 
with  the  idea  that  Driver  agrees  with  Baetgen  in  interpreting  the 
words  of  Jahweh  as  a  mandate  of  pol)rtheistic  worship.  The  tell- 
tale note  runs  thus:  "The  connexion  'bring  him  to  God  (or  the 
gods)  ',  and  *  bring  him  to  the  door  *,  seems,  however,  to  suggest 
that  both  were  in  the  same  place;  hence,  as  the  *door*  of  the 
sanctuary  seems  out  of  the  question,  Baetgen  and  others  render 
ha-elohtm  {as  is  perfectly  possible:  cf.  Gen.  3:  S  RVm)  by  the  gods, 
supposing  the  reference  to  be  to  the  household  gods,  or  Penates,  of 
the  master's  house,  kept  and  worshiped  near  the  door :  the  ceremony 
would  then  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  slave  into  a  relation  of 
dependence  on  the  gods  of  his  master's  family,  and  of  admitting 
him  to  the  full  religious  privileges  of  the  family.  .  .  .  Kautzsch, 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  an  image  of  Jehovah  to  be  referred  to." 
As  other  interpretations  are  mentioned  to  be  disposed  of ;  and  these 
are  mentioned  without  a  hint  at  disapproval,  how  can  the  student, 
for  whom  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  is  meant, 
reject  the  rationalistic  and  exoteric  interpretation  of  Dr.  Driver  and 
cling  to  the  hidden  and  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  Cancm  of  Christ 
Church?  In  all  honesty,  Dr.  Driver  should  admit  that,  with  Baet- 
gen and  Kautzsch,  he  interprets  Jahweh's  words  as  the  imposition 
upon  the  Israelites  of  pol)rtheism  and  of  idolatry. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

THE  HAVES  OF  GOD  and  HeditatiTe  Summaries  of  the  Divine  Perfection. 
By  the  Yen.  Leonard  Lessios,  S.J.  Translated  by  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 
The  America  Press:  Hew  Tork.    1912.    Pp.  230. 

P.  Lessius  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  history  of 
Catholic  theology.  A  pupil  of  Suarez,  he  had  acquired  the  splendid 
method  of  scholastic  interpretation  which  makes  his  dogmatic  treat- 
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ises  models  of  clarity,  of  profound  and  subtle  analysis,  and  which 
really  gave  him  the  mastery  in  the  difficult  contest  on  the  subject  of 
grace  when  he  was  forced  to  dispute  against  Bajus  and  the  Paris 
theologians.  The  critical  keenness  of  his  mind  was  tempered  by  that 
contemplative  love  which  finds  a  certain  satisfaction  or  rest  in  the 
study  of  mysticism,  because  therein  the  light  of  truth  communicates 
its  warmth  to  the  soul  and  gives  it  a  foretaste  of  the  divine 
fruition.  This  latter  quality  led  P.  Lessius  to  the  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  that  neo- Platonic  Syrian  known  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite.  Among  the  works  of  the  latter  there  is  one 
UeiiX  fftiutv  bpofidruv  for  which  P.  Lessius  appears  to  have  had  a  special 
preference  throughout  his  life.  It  led  him  to  construct  the  present 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils.  Two  of  the  chapters,  that  on  Justice  and  that  on  the 
Last  End,  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  he  felt  his  end  near.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  died  a  few  days  after  having  completed  the  MS. 
which  thus  becomes  in  some  sort  the  testament  and  swan  song  of  the 
holy  teacher.  The  work  has  never  before  been  done  into  English 
and  we  owe  a  debt  to  Fr.  T.  J.  Campbell  for  making  it  accessible 
to  the  student,  especially  of  theology. 

The  plan  of  the  treatise  is  to  explain  the  attributes  of  God — His 
divinity,  infinity,  immensity,  purity,  immutability,  might,  beauty, 
mercy,  patience,  and  so  forth,  taking  in  fifty  different  aspects  of  the 
divine  perfection  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  man.  The  sections 
of  the  book  are  brief,  clearly  expressed  definitions  and  argtunents 
that  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  make  a  lightsome  path  to  the  heart, 
where  the  recognition  and  realization  of  the  divine  truth  is  to  operate, 
call  forth  prayer  and  affection,  and  whence  spring  motives  and  reso- 
lutions for  the  service  of  God  in  practical  life.  It  is  this  second 
operation,  going  on  in  the  heart,  which  P.  Lessius  wishes  to  effect 
chiefly  by  his  work ;  and  he  illustrates  the  method  by  which  this  may 
be  done,  so  as  to  effect  a  close  union  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  in  the  second  part  of  his  treatise.  This  part  consists  of 
fourteen  chapters  and  comprises  the  chief  divine  attributes.  In  the 
earlier  portion  the  author  had  adhered  to  the  simple  mental  analysis 
of  the  particular  divine  attributes,  without  seeking  any  proof  of 
their  existence  or  form  either  in  Scripture,  Patristic  testimony,  or 
scholastic  arguments.  But  now,  while  still  making  his  appeal  to  the 
reason,  without  engaging  in  any  scholastic  subtleties,  he  calls  upon, 
in  his  effort  to  persuade  the  mind,  those  utterances  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  ancient  Fathers  with  which  the  student  of  theology 
is  familiar.  The  soul  is  lifted  up  to  union  with  the  Divine,  and 
leaves  behind  it  all  esteem  of  self  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  goodness  and  in  the  endeavor  to  honor  Him. 
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OELTIO  BSITAIH  AND  THE  FILGBIM  MOVEMENT.  By  0.  HartweU 
Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Beotor  of  Natfield,  Boirey;  Member  of  the  Bojal 
Oommission  on  Anoient  Monaments  in  Wales  and  Monmonthshire.  The 
Eon.  Sooiety  of  Oymmrodorion,  64  Ohancery  Lanoi  London.  1912. 
Pp.  viii-b81. 

We  owe  this  portly  volume  to  the  autho.r's  habit  of  noting  any 
signal  Celtic  features  and  material  contained  in  his  reading  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  In  this  way  he  came  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  in- 
teresting data  concerning  the  particular  topic  of  Celts  as  pilgrims; 
and  being  evidently  not  only  an  ardent  Celt  but  also  a  lively  scholar, 
he  has  produced  a  work  of  genuine  affection  dignified  by  wealth  and 
refinements  of  antiquarian  erudition.  Whilst  his  notes  bore  expressly 
upon  Wales,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  Scotland,  there  is  likewise  a  signifi- 
cant reinforcement  of  Celtic  matter  from  Brittany,  Chester,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  the  Isle  of  Man:  in  short,  we  have  a  sort  of  pil- 
grimage tapestry  work,  wherein  the  Celts  move  picturesquely  athwart 
the  entire  European  background  of  greater  and  lesser  pilgrim  expe- 
ditions. The  time  cycle  covers  the  whole  of  Catholic  history,  or 
down  to  the  Protestant  rupture.  What  follows  that  era  falls  rather 
to  the  domain  of  general  survey  and  informal  reviewing.  One  might 
easily  understand  the  author  to  be  Catholic  in  sjrmpathy,  Catholic  in 
substance  of  tastes  and  moods ;  the  burden  of  his  historic  argument 
(where  this  comes  forward)  is  either  explicitly  and  implicitly  Roman 
Catholic,  or  but  passively  and  neutrally  Anglican. 

The  topical  distribution  resolves  itself  broadly  as  follows.  After 
some  introductory  analysis  or  compendious  philosophy  of  the  pilgrim 
spirit,  and  several  chapters  on  motives  and  routes,  the  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  forms  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  volume,  and  merges 
logically  into  the  Crusades  and  rise  of  the  Military  Orders.  Then 
the  scene  shifts  to  Rome,  with  five  chapters  on  "  The  Thresholds  of 
the  Apostles  ".  Santiago  de  Compostela  fills  a  very  absorbing  special 
chapter,  succeeded  by  "  Pilgrim  Resorts  in  England  ".  Next  come 
"  Domestic  Pilgrimages ",  with  their  subheads  of  "  Roods  and 
Images  " ;  "  Cult  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Other  Saints  " ;  "  Ynys 
Enlli";  "Mynyw";  "  Ystrad  Fflur":  more  familiarly,  Bardsay; 
Menevia  (shrine  of  St.  David)  ;  Strata  Florida.  Another  special 
chapter  is  assigned  to  holy  wells;  and  the  remainder  of  the  work 
becomes  chiefly  retrospective  and  deductive  over  sundry  "  Effects  of 
the  Pilgrim  Movement":  religious  and  social,  economic,  theolog- 
ical, dramatic,  physical,  and  literary.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
moral  and  somewhat  elegiac  chapter  on  the  "  Decline  of  the  Pilgrim 
Movement ". 
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Considered  succinctly  in  detail,  those  broader  divisions  yield  us 
manifold  attractive  particulars,  whereof  we  would  cite  no  more  than 
a  mere  culling  of  salient  suggestions.  Under  motives,  for  instance, 
which  prompt  all  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  pursuit  of  rest  in  God, 
we  find  a  peculiar  bent  in  the  Celtic  genius  on  the  side  of  localized 
rest  in  God ;  at  specific  haunts  of  pilgrims.  Hence  the  prominence 
of  all  the  Celtic  nations  in  foreign  pilgrimages;  the  multiplicity  of 
their  pilgrim  resorts  at  home.  The  Celts,  again,  were  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  motives  like  sainted  relics  and  penitential  journeys  to 
the  shrines  thereof.  The  transfer  of  relics  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  missionary  labors  of  Celtic  apostles  (St.  Patrick,  St.  David,  St. 
Columba,  St.  Gall)  ;  whereas  the  relics  of  those  apostles  themselves 
gained  endless  veneration  in  their  turn;  to  say  nought  of  merely 
secular  distinction,  such  as  awaited  one  of  the  reliquaries  of  St.  Fur- 
sey,  an  Irish  missionary  in  the  Valley  of  Somme;  whose  reliquary 
that  was  discovered  in  Norway  is  now  preserved  in  Copenhagen 
Museum.  The  sombre  glory  of  Purdan  Padric  (Patrick's  Purgatory) 
has  been  supposed  to  have  inspired  Dante  with  some  of  his  grander 
than  "  lurid  "  horrors  of  the  Divina  Commedia;  whilst  Calderon,  in 
Spain,  styled  one  of  his  religious  dramas  El  Purgatorio  de  San 
Patricio.  The  highway  to  foreign  sacred  sites  was  paved,  of  course, 
by  the  Roman  Empire:  just  as  the  Gospel  had  first  spread  along 
main  imperial  roads  and  maritime  routes.  And  in  this  respect  the 
Celtic  pilgrims  profited  by  the  experience  of  their  military  country- 
men through  the  system  of  exchanged  recruits.  For  if  the  soldiers  in 
Britain  were  drawn  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Thrace,  Dalmatia,  Frisia: 
conversely,  there  is  record  of  British  cohorts  in  Illyria,  the  Thebaid; 
and  (as  the  hypothesis  goes),  they  ranged  so  far  East  as  Petra  in 
Arabia.  Ireland,  too,  contributed  troops  to  the  Roman  army ;  what 
though  our  author  questions  the  direct  agency  of  the  military  arm  in 
propagating  the  faith.  At  all  events,  the  Celtic  pilgrims  abroad 
found  open  routes  in  consequence  of  imperial  military  channels  and 
arteries  of  ready  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
world.  A  landmark  event  in  the  rise  of  pilgrimages  to  Palestine 
was  Invent io  Crucis;  finding  of  the  Cross  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Empress  Helena.  This  discovery  appealed  to  the  Welsh  not  only 
in  common  with  all  Christendom,  but  by  reason,  as  well,  of  their 
cor  fusing  St.  Helena  with  a  British  namesake  of  hers,  consort  of  the 
Welsh  Maximus,  or  Maxen  Wledig.  For  that  matter,  we  meet  with 
repeated  echoes,  in  our  author's  volume,  of  the  Mabinogion  tales. 
Even  long  before  the  Crusades,  these  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
afforded  incentives  and  facilities  for  importation  of  relics  from  the 
sacred  East  to  the  reverent  West.    Among  the  preeminent  relics  of 
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this  category  in  Wales  was  the  Croes  Naid,  encasing  a  fragment  of 
the  True  Cross. 

In  dealing  with  the  Crusades,  the  author  naturally  finds  little  but 
sidelights  and  incidents  within  his  expressed  Celtic  horizon.  But  he 
gives  due  attention  to  the  Welsh  chronicler  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Archdeacon  of  Brecon;  and  brings  out  the  point  that  where  arche- 
ology speaks  but  feebly  and  uncertainly  for  Wales  in  the  Crusades, . 
"  legend  has  been  busy ".  Quite  an  impressive  Welsh  ^  legend  is 
instanced  from  a  Life  of  St.  David,  reminding  one  of  St.  Paul's 
ejaculation :  "  Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?*'  A  characteristic  "if"  of  the  author's  in 
this  connexion  (for  he  seems  equally  disposed  to  accept  the  given 
story  as  truth  and  to  leave  it  in  sceptical  suspense)  has  its  counter- 
part in  his  frank  avowal  respecting  an  autonomous  British  Church. 
To  wit,  if  St.  Peter's  primacy  be  allowed  unchallenged,  then  the 
early  British  foundations  have  no  title  of  detachment  from  the  See 
of  Rome,  because  the  Patriarchate  of  the  West  would  comprehend 
Britain  the  same  as  Continental  Europe.  Space  forbids  us  to  quote  the 
thrilling  legend  above  in  question;  suffice  it  to  add  that  the  story 
bears  no  particle  of  intrinsic  improbability,  but  rather  profoundly 
illustrates  the  known  power  of  true  faith  brought  to  bay,  throughout 
the  cycle  of  Catholic  experience.  Wales  was  organically  concerned 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Military  Orders;  forasmuch  as  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  had  two  commander ies  of  Welsh  composition:  Slebech  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Halston  in  Shropshire,  close  to  the  Welsh  border. 
There  were  various  local  ramifications  from  these  two  centres.  The 
Templars,  in  turn,  had  Welsh  affiliations ;  and  some  notable  Welsh 
families  distinguished  the  rolls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Rome  the  focus  of  Catholic  pilgrimages  con- 
sistently shifted;  nor  least  of  significance  in  this  transition  is  the 
intimate  interaction  between  Rome  and  the  British  Christians  both 
before  and  after  St.  Augustine's  mission  to  Kent.  Dominating 
motives  for  the  Roman  pilgrimage  were  primarily  centered  in  vener- 
ation for  the  Holy  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  secondarily,  in 
the  renown  of  the  Roman  martyrs,  eager  quest  of  relics.  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  pilgrims  frequented  Rome  from  very  early  times, 
and  returned  with  lasting  fruits  of  the  faith  to  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Caledonia,  or  wherever  their  subsequent  labors  con- 
verged. A  typical  instance  under  this  head  is  that  of  Caledonian  St. 
Ninian,  who  reached  Rome  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  Pope  Damasus  had  thrown  open  the  Catacombs  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful.    On  his  return  to  the  North,  St.  Ninian  founded 
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his  illustrious  Candida  Casa:  Whithern,  overlooking  Solway  Firth, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Ireland  and  Wales  drew 
glorious  light  from  the  Scottish  house;  nay,  so  late  as  A.  D.  IS  16, 
"  the  Regent  Albany  guaranteed  a  safe  conduct  to  all  visitors  hail- 
ing from  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  land  or 
water,  to  do  homage  to  the  Saint ".  In  the  Norman  times,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  attests  the  constant  predilection  of  Welsh  Catholics  for 
the  pilgrimage  to  Rome :  "  Before  all  things,  the  Welsh  preferred 
to  lay  their  devotions  on  the  Apostle's  Tomb."  A  contemporary 
Welsh  poet  (whose  verses  are  cited)  commemorated  the  Jubilee  of 
1450,  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  Wales  only  tardily  espoused  the 
Protestant  cause  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  rather,  that  entire  century 
left  the  Welsh  conservatively  Catholic  by  common  report  all  told. 
Our  author  observes  herein :  "  It  was  the  Civil  War  that  dealt 
Catholicism  its  death-blow"  (in  Wales).  Accordingly,  Wales  fur- 
nished a  noteworthy  contingent  of  clerical  students  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  unity,  both  in  France  and  at  Rome ;  for  not  only  did  Welsh- 
men study  at  Cambrai  (where  Bishop  Owen  Lewis  ministered  as 
Archdeacon)  and  at  Douay;  but  in  Rome,  as  well,  the  English  Col- 
lege "  was  intimately  connected  with  Wales  both  in  its  original  foun- 
dation and  subsequent  history,  and,  further,  was  directly  derived 
from  the  pilgrim  movement.  The  project  of  establishing  a  centre  of 
instruction  for  Catholics  in  Rome  itself  was  both  initiated  and  put 
into  execution  by  Owen  Lewis.  A  nucleus  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
scheme  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  old  hospice  for  British  pil- 
grmis.  .  .  ."  Likewise  conspicuous  were  Welsh  scholars  in  Spain; 
as  at  Valladolid,  Seville,  Salamanca,  Alcala. 

The  stirring  chapter  on  Santiago  de  Compostela  deals  mainly,  as 
is  to  be  expected  from  an  author  of  Welsh  stock,  with  the  part  of 
Wales  in  that  third  great  pilgrimage  hearth  of  the  Catholic  faith: 
Santiago  ranking  only  below  Jerusalem  and  Rome  for  a  pilgrim's 
chief  magnet.  Few  passages  in  literature  excel  the  mystical  grandeur 
of  that  starry  vision  which  we  receive  by  the  pen  of  a  masterful 
Welsh  scribe;  whereby  Charlemagne,  though  fain  to  rest  from  his 
"  oppressive  labor ",  beheld  "  a  pathway  of  stars  which  started 
from  the  sea  of  Frisia  and  extended  to  Allemagne  and  Italy,  and 
between  France  and  Anjou,  and  went  on  straight  by  Gascony, 
Navarre  and  Spain  as  far  as  Galicia,  where  the  body  of  the  blessed 
James  was  lying  unrecognized.  .  .  ."  Christendom,  in  brief,  was  to 
be  fired  with  renewed  zeal  by  thronging  to  that  remote  apostolic 
shrine;  whereas  there  appears  to  have  been  a  more  than  ordinary 
affinity  between  the  Celtic  faith  of  Wales  and  Brittany  and  the  sub- 
lime "  spell  "  of  Santiago.    For  his  "  Pilgrim  Resorts  in  England  ", 
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the  author  selects  three  crowning  sanctuaries:  Glastonbury,  Canter- 
bury,  Chester.  Alike  for  border  proximity  and  for  their  Welsh 
associations  proper,  Glastonbury  and  Chester  bear  more  immediately 
upon  a  Celtic  aspect  of  the  pilgrim  movement.  "  Domestic  Pil- 
grimages "  is  a  topic  of  culminating  Celtic  warmth  under  the  Welsh 
subheads  Ynys  Enlli  (Bardsey),  Mynyw  (Menevia,  St.  David's 
shrine),  and  Ystrod  Fflur  (Strata  Florida).  We  were  even  fain  to 
add  that  this  chapter  alone  warranted  the  "booking"  of  our 
author's  felicitous  notes  and  findings.  Well  worthy  of  attention  for 
the  popular  mind  is  a  footnote  by  the  way  (p.  345^;  see  also  p. 
425*),  explaining  a  distinctive  use  of  Saint  by  the  Celts;  who  simply 
extended  this  term  answerably  to  its  original  sense  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament: the  believers,  the  faithful;  next,  the  vocational  faithful: 
monks  or  nuns.  Hence  the  apparent  "infinity"  of  "Saints"  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  chapter  on  Wells  includes  mytho- 
logical and  folklore  matters,  but  these  are  elucidated  in  relation  to 
Christian  belief  and  legends. 

The  remaining  part  of  our  volume  is  retrospective,  deductive. 
Throughout  the  woof,  we  find  the  Celtic  thread  clearly  in  evidence, 
if  not  everywhere  dominant  or  very  sharply  pronounced.  Ireland  is 
justly  awarded  the  palm  "over  the  heads  of  Armoricans,  Britons, 
and  indeed  of  every  nationality  ",  for  that  "  universal  philanthropy  " 
which  inspired  and  impelled  the  Irish  planters  of  the  faith  to  win 
pagan  Europe  to  embrace  the  Cross.  To  the  Irish,  again,  belong 
"  the  laurels  in  the  province  of  British  Scholasticism ".  In  the 
sphere  of  physics,  wherein  the  educating  forces  of  pilgrimages  ex- 
erted their  due  reaction,  the  name  of  Michael  Scotus  looms  up  among 
lights  of  Celtic  lustre :  "  He  *  feared  neither  God  nor  man ',  was 
in  league  with  devils,  and  addicted  to  judicial  astrology,  alchemy, 
and  necromancy.  He  published  many  works,  but  his  most  lasting 
achievement  was  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  Aristotle  into  Latin 
together  with  the  commentaries  of  Averrhoes.  He  undertook  this 
task  in  Spain,  and  was  much  indebted  for  help  to  the  Saracens." 
Celtic  Ireland,  Whitheme,  lona,  Bangor,  were  so  many  refuges  for 
learning  and  culture  during  the  barbarian  ravages  of  Roman  civili- 
zation on  the  Continent.  At  the  Renaissance,  Welsh  was  already  a 
moulded  and  mellow  language  for  the  reception  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  new  ideas.  Calais,  forsooth,  was  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  for 
passage  of  the  Renaissance  from  France  into  Britain ;  and  "  Welsh- 
men were  there  in  residence  or  on  their  way  to  Continental  shrines  ". 
The  author  confessedly  *  chronicles,  but  without  endorsing,  the  Prot- 
estant revolution  in  Wales.    There  is  something  of  the  dirge  tone  of 
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sic  transit  gloria  mundi  (one  suspects  none  too  subtly),  in  his  vale- 
dictory sentence :  **  So  passed  away  the  voices  of  the  old  religion 
and  learning."  His  worthy  volume  ought  surely  to  awaken  pro- 
found and  thoughtful,  if  not  widely  popular,  interest  in  sometime 
Catholic  Wales.  One  is  grateful  to  remark  his  honest  acknowledge 
ment  in  favor  of  still  genuine  pilgrims :  "  the  single-minded  pil 
grims  and  well-regulated  pilgrimages  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  ". 

Besides  the  aspect  of  the  Celts  on  pilgrimage  at  home  or  abroad, 
there  is  copious  treatment  of  exotic  pilgrims,  visiting  Celtic  shrines; 
together  with  reactionary  influences  in  both  cases  upon  life  and  man- 
ners, arts  and  letters.  The  volume  abounds  in  Welsh  interludes  of 
poetry  left  untranslated.  Edifying,  luminous,  delectable  though  the 
Cambrian  bards  may  prove  to  connoisseurs  of  Celtic,  the  reader  who 
is  not  thus  adept  would  have  welcomed  an  English  parallel  render- 
ing ;  even  at  the  cost  of  expanded  footnotes  or  a  corpulent  appendix. 

W.  P. 

THE  EIira'8  TABLE.  Papers  cm  Frequent  Oommnnion.  By  Father 
Walter  Dwight,  8.J.,  author  of  "Oox  Daily  Bread".  Apostleship  of 
Prayers  New  Tork.    1912.    Pp.  181. 

TEE  FOUNTAIVS  OF  THE  SATIOUB.  Beflections  for  the  Holy  Hour. 
By  the  Bev.  H.  O'Rourke,  8.J.,  author  of  "Under  the  Sanotoaiy 
Lamp".    Apostleship  of  Prayer:  Kew  Tork.    1912.    Pp.  177. 

THE  HEABT  OF  BE7ELATI0N.  Further  Traits  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
By  the  Bev.  Francis  P.  Doiii0lly,  8.J.,  author  of  "The  Heart  of  the 
Qospel".    Apostleship  of  Prayer:  New  Tork.    1912.    Pp.  184. 

This  series  of  devotional  studies,  published  in  very  attractive 
form  by  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  present  the  Royal  Lover's  "  mes- 
sages "  gathered  from  that  popular  treasure-box,  The  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  In  this  new  and  festive  habit  they  fulfil  their 
object  with  a  fresh  awakening  of  delight  and  instruction  for  the  de- 
vout reader.  Father  O'Rourke  takes  us,  as  it  were,  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Beatitudes,  nv^r  some  limpid  stream  that  flows  down  from 
the  heights  where  the  Master  sits  and  teaches  by  the  symbols  of  His 
creation  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  His  soothing  words;  where 
the  soul  may  find  all  solace,  health,  the  strength  of  virtue  and  its 
joys.  "  I  am,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  the  fountain  of  happiness,  of 
wealth,  of  meekness,  solace,  justice,  purity,  mercy,  and  of  peace.  I 
am  the  spring  in  the  desert,  the  well  of  bitter-sweet  waters,  the  foun- 
tain of  blood  whence  a  new  life  with  all  that  makes  it  in  the  highest 
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Bcnse  worth  living,  pours  forth."  And  Father  Dwight  continues  the 
fiong  by  a  melody  of  invitation :  "  Come  then  to  me,  you  who  labor 
i»nd  are  heavily  burdened,  and  I  shall  refresh  you  ",  refresh  you  at 
Ihe  Holy  Communion,  the  food  of  immortality  sent  down  from  the 
King's  own  table.  There  you  will  not  only  be  fed,  with  food  of 
immortality,  but  you  will  learn  the  King's  secret  of  everlasting  joy 
and  happiness,  as  His  company,  His  chosen  friends,  called  to  rest 
<,n  the  bosom  of  Christ,  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  And  in  order 
•  lat  we  may  the  better  understand  the  quality  of  this  generous  love, 
Father  Donnelly,  who  in  a  former  study  had  drawn  for  us  the  image 
of  that  Sacred  Heart  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels,  sketches  its  salient 
traits  from  the  Epistles,  adding  the  portraits  of  those  who  first  ex- 
perienced the  deep  love  of  Christ,  especially  for  the  sinner  that  turns 
back  to  the  image  and  seeks  to  copy  anew,  in  the  ways  of  penance, 
the  likeness  of  the  "  All  Beautiful ".  Fair  are  the  pictures  which 
the  writer  paints,  not  only  of  Mary  as  the  most  perfect  reflection  of 
the  Divine  Saviour,  and  of  St.  Joseph,  but  likewise  of  Peter  and  of 
Magdalen,  with  their  tears  and  their  love.  The  illustrations  of 
•hese  three  volumes  are  of  superior  order,  like  those  of  a  former  vol- 
ume by  Fr.  Gareche,  Your  Neighbor  and  You,  to  which  we  referred 
in  a  recent  number. 

80N08  FOB  BimiEBB.    By  the  Bev.  Hugh  FrandB  Blunt    Hew  Tork, 
The  Devin- Adair  Oo.    1012.    Pp.  150. 

The  title  of  this  book  of  poems  is  quaintly  descriptive  of  the 
themes  chosen  by  the  singer;  for  the  verses  deal  rather  with  the 
nolemn  aspect  of  a  believer's  life  than  with  the  superficial  comforts 
of  faith.  "  In  Chains  ",  "  A  Dirge  ",  "  Fall  Days  ",  "  The  Con- 
demned  Soul ",  "  The  Desert  of  the  Soul ",  "  When  Death  Comes  ", 
"The  River  of  Tears",  "The  Way  of  the  Cross"  (fourteen  brief 
poems  appropriate  to  the  respective  "stations") — these  titles  sug- 
gest the  atmosphere  of  the  voliune,  although  there  are  indeed  some 
themes  (dealing  mostly  with  Our  Lady)  which  are  of  a  more  joy- 
ous character.  Father  Blunt  combines  simplicity  of  diction  with  not 
a  little  imaginativeness — a  pleasant  association  which  is  quite  fre- 
quently a  desideratimi  in  present-day  verse.  There  is  no  apparent 
straining  after  effect  in  the  author's  phraseology,  and  his  metrical 
technique  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  reading  the  volume,  one's 
heart  is  again  and  again  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  the  poet's 
inspiration.    A  beautifully  daring  poem  is  that  entitled  ''A  Health" : 

Health,  to  Thee,  O  Cbritt! 

I  drink  to  the  health  of  bj  King: 
Health  to  the  Man  that  hat  priced 

My  sonl  at  Hit  snferinf. 
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Health  to  Thee,  O  Friend  I 

I  drink  my  goblet  of  pain: 
No  cap  where  the  red  drops  blend 

In  the  flow  of  the  grape- vine's  rain. 

Health  to  Thee,  O  Christ ! 

I  drink.  Thy  brother  and  priest; 
O  blesski  our  altar-tryst. 

Where  I  on  Thy  blood  may  feast! 

We  are  reminded  of  Sarbiewski's  elegiac  distichs  on  the  cry  of 
Our  Saviour :  "  Sitio !  "  The  "  Sarmatian  Horace  "  can  offer  only 
a  wine  mixed  with  gall : 

Haec,  mi  Sponse,  bibes:  qnaer'i  cni  forte  propines? 
Ad  me  pro  mtwdi,  Christe,  sal  ate  bibe. 

The  true  priestly  heart  shows  itself  again  in  the  poem,  "  When 
Death  Comes": 

If  I  conld  have  my  will, 
I  would  not  calmly  die, 
Lying  so  cold  and  still. 
With  loved  ones  kneeling  by. 


I'd  go  as  went  my  Chief: 
Lord,  am  I  not  a  Christ? 

Nor  would  I  crave  relief, 
Till  I  had  all  sufficed. 


In  "The  Waste  Places",  Father  Blunt  condenses  into  sixteen 
lines  the  moral  of  Francis  Thompson's  "  Hound  of  Heaven  ".  But 
the  volume  includes  verse  of  a  more  joyous  character,  of  which 
"The  King's  Highway"  is  a  lovely  illustration.  And  it  makes 
room  as  well  for  simply  meditative  verse  (e.  g.,  "To  a  White 
Violet ",  which  recalls  Tennyson's  "  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall  ") : 

So  small,  infinitesimal. 

Yet,  so  great. 
Heaven  and  earth  have  known  their  birth 

By  the  Power 

That  made  thee,  flower. 

So  small — yet  Heaven  and  earth 

Were  made  to  be: 
So  great — for  Heaven  and  earth 

Could  not  make  thee. 

H.  T.  H. 

THE  SALE  OF  LIQTTOS  IN  TEE  SOUTH.  By  Leonard  Stott  Blakey, 
Assooiate  Profesaor  of  Eoonomioa  in  Diokinson  Oollege.  Loogmanif 
Oreen  k  Oc,  Hew  Tork.    1012.    Pp.  66. 

This  monograph  (Vol.  51  of  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York)   is  a  statistical  history  of  the  development 
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of  legislation  concerning  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
southern  United  States. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  there  has  been  a  remarkable  spread  of 
prohibitive  laws  directed  against  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  from 
county  to  county  and  from  state  to  state ;  but  the  clause  in  the  Fed- 
eral  Constitution  that  gives  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
portation of  alcoholic  liquors  into  any  state,  notwithstanding  the 
local  prohibition  laws,  tended,  with  other  factors,  especially  the  very 
common  hirnian  tendency  toward  intemperance,  to  render  these  laws 
ineffective. 

The  state  dispensary,  which  originated  in  Georgia,  was  one  of  the 
attempts  to  control  the  liquor  traffic.  The  dispensary  was  a  shop  where 
alcoholic  liquors  were  sold,  under  public  authority,  in  sealed  pack- 
ages, not  to  be  opened  on  the  premises ;  no  sale  was  made  on  credit, 
or  to  minors,  drunkards,  or  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  on  Sun- 
days. The  state  made  domiciliary  searches  for  concealed  liquor  a 
part  of  the  dispensary  laws.  This  method,  which  had  been  bene- 
ficial in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  became  in  the  Southern 
States  a  source  of  great  corruption.  Dr.  Blakey  does  not  mention 
the  fact  that  in  South  Carolina  especially,  every  little  grocery  shop 
became  a  "  speak-easy  ",  and  that  politicians  sent  constables  into  the 
most  respectable  private  homes  of  Charleston,  during  receptions  and 
weddings,  to  which  these  politicians  and  their  wives  had  not  been 
invited. 

In  the  numerous  magazine  articles  of  late  years  on  the  spread  of 
repressive  legislation  in  the  South  directed  against  traffic  in  alco- 
holic liquors,  all  the  writers  asserted  that  the  movement  was  an  effort 
to  keep  alcoholic  drink  from  the  negro  population.  Dr.  Blakey 
maintains  that  this  motive  was  not  the  force  behind  the  legislation, 
because,  he  says,  in  those  districts  where  the  negro  is  most  numerous 
relatively  to  the  whole  population  the  popular  vote  prevented  the 
passage  of  prohibitive  measures,  or  repealed  those  already  passed. 
This  seems  to  prove  little  more  than  that  the  negro  is  not  in  favor 
of  prohibition ;  at  best  it  does  not  explain  the  movement.  There  cer- 
tainly is  a  desire  in  the  South  to  keep  alcohol  away  from  the  negro 
as  much  as  possible;  and  the  Baptists,  and  similar  sects,  there  are 
making  opposition  to  **  nun  "  a  chief,  and  commendable,  business  of 
their  activity. 

An  important  and  very  interesting  part  of  this  monograph  (which 
is  entirely  historical)  is  the  charts  that  show  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  the  negro  and  the  white  man  in  the  South.  The  negro  popu- 
lation relative  to  the  white  is  most  numerous  along  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Tennessee  to  the  southern  end  of  Louisiana,  especially  in 
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Louisiana.     It  is  also  high  across  the  middle  of  Georgia  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Virginia.  A.  O'M 

OOLUMBAiniS  TEE  OELT.    By  Walter  T.  Leahy.    Phikdelpliia:  E.  L. 
Eiher  k  Oo.     Pp.  455. 

There  has  been  a  revival  recently  of  interest  in  the  story  of  St 
Columbanus,  who  follows  close  upon  St.  Columba  in  the  apostolate 
established  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  The  effects  of  St.  Colum- 
banus's  mission  have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Indeed,  this 
Irish  apostle  holds  a  unique  position  in  many  respects.  Not  only 
was  he  the  founder  of  Catholic  institutions  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  where  he  died  and  where  his  tomb  is  still  revered  in  the 
beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Penice,  by  the  side  of  the 
rivulet  that  pours  its  limpid  waters  into  the  Trebbia,  but  his  influ- 
ence for  a  time  overshadowed  that  of  St.  Benedict,  and  his  monastic 
rule  rivalled  that  of  the  great  Father  of  conventual  life.  The  val- 
uable Irish  MS.  treasures  discovered  of  late  in  the  archives  of  Milan 
and  Rome,  bear  witness  to  the  spirit  that  ruled  at  Bobbio  whence 
these  treasures  came,  in  the  days  of  St.  Columban.  The  oldest  mon- 
astery in  Germany,  the  ancient  Augia  major  on  the  Bodensee,  is  St. 
Columban's  foundation.  To  his  monks  it  was  mainly  due  that  heresy 
was  checked  in  Lombardy,  and  he  it  was  chiefly  that  gave  the  impulse 
to  that  wondrous  zeal  for  arts  and  letters  which  became  the  source 
of  later  European  civilization  under  the  fostering  care  of  tlie  sons 
of  St.  Benedict. 

Father  Walter  Leahy  has  thrown  this  most  interesting  theme  into 
the  form  of  an  attractive  story,  to  which,  whilst  sacrificing  nothing 
of  historical  truth,  he  adds  the  charm  of  popular  presentation,  appo- 
site scenery,  and  monastic  home  life.  He  tells  of  the  holy  mission- 
ary as  a  child  in  the  home  of  Galahad  Connall,  and  in  the  school 
at  Cluain  Inys  under  the  teaching  of  St.  Sinellus;  of  the  days  of 
study  and  holy  living  in  the  monastery  at  Bangor;  of  the  setting  out 
of  the  young  priest  for  his  missionary  work  in  France ;  of  the  labors 
of  the  little  colony  of  monks  at  Annegrai,  at  Luxeuil,  and  at  Fon- 
taines. Pathetic  is  the  story  of  the  trials  which  beset  him,  the  per- 
secutions from  secular  rulers,  driving  him  from  the  land ;  the  jour- 
ney up  the  Rhine,  and  the  work  he  accomplished  in  Switzerland. 

We  read  of  his  hardships  and  of  his  confidence,  as  he  crossed  the 
Alps,  whither  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  drew  him 
with  a  ceaseless  longing.  Then  comes  the  beautiful  ending  of  his 
pilgrimage,  and  finally  the  way  he  contrived  to  put  his  house  in  per- 
fect order  as  though  he  meant  to  take  his  report  to  heaven.  These 
details  furnish  our  author  with  attractive  material  for  what  is  both 
history,  spiritual  reading,  and  wholesome  entertainment. 
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OFFIOIUM  HEBDOMADAE  MAJOBIS  a  Dominica  in  Falmis  nsqne  ad 
Dominicam  in  Albis,  jnxta  rnbricas  a  Fio  FF.X  refonnatas  editnm. 
Onm  approbatione  8.  Bitnnm  Oongregationis.  Batisbonae  et  Bomaet 
inmptibas  et  typis  Friderici  Fnstet  (Hew  York  and  Cincinnati:  Fr. 
Fnstet  and  Oo. )  MOHXIII. 

OFFIOIUII  MAJOBIS  HEBDOHADAE  a  Dominica  in  Falmis  nsqne  ad 
Sabbatom  in  Albis  jnxta  ordinem  Breyiarii,  Hissalis  et  Fontificalia 
Bomani.  Editio  noyissima  jnxta  novas  Bnbricas  et  Decreta  ad  normam 
Oonstit.  Apost.  "Divine  Afflatn".  Tanrini:  Typographia  Fontificia  et 
S.  Bitnnm  Oongregationis.  Eq.  Fetri  Marietti — Editoris.  1613.  Fp. 
viii — 464. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  most  satisfactory  Breviary  pub- 
lished thus  far  under  the  new  regulations.  There  was  of  course  the 
advantage  that  the  Office  of  Holy  Week  did  not  require  very  many 
changes,  since  the  matter  and  form  remain  substantially  as  they  were 
before  the  reform.  But  it  is  a  relief  to  have  a  book  in  which  every- 
thing for  two  whole  weeks  is  found  in  its  place,  so  that  one  has  no 
need  to  turn  from  one  part  of  the  book  to  another  in  order  to  say  his 
prayers  according  to  the  rubrics.  This  handsome  volume,  in  its 
flexible  morocco  binding,  is  in  point  of  typography,  form,  and  gen- 
eral style,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Equal  praise  is  due  to  the  Marietti  edition,  the  type  of  which  is 
remarkably  clear  and  satisfying  to  the  eye. 


litetatie  Cbat 

The  Catholic  Summer  School  Extension  movement  is  being  carried  on  with 
renewed  vigor  this  winter  in  our  larger  cities.  Lecture  courses  on  topics 
possessing  a  vital  interest  at  the  present  time  are  be'.ng  conducted  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  A  further  development  of  the 
movement  will  be  the  publication  in  pamphlet  form  of  some  of  the  lectures. 
The  first  to  appear  of  these  imprints  will  be  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick's  paper  on 
Eugenics,  which  was  delivered  under  the  Summer  School  auspices  in  Phila- 
delphia, 30  January.  The  lecture  was  widely  commented  on  by  the  press, 
both  secular  and  religious.  A  part  of  it  appeared  in  various  Catholic  papers, 
notably  in  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  The  report  given 
in  the  latter  journal  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  the  Catholic  Mind.  The 
full  authorized  original,  however,  is  at  present  being  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
Directorate  of  the  Summer  SchooL 

The  ode,  printed  in  another  part  of  this  issue,  which  Father  Reuss  dedicates 
and  proposes  to  present  to  the  Holy  Father  for  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  is  a 
composition  somewhat  novel  in  this  that  it  describes  certain  features  of  the 
Vatican  not  likely  to  be  found  expressed  in  Latin  verse  heretofore.  The 
bronze  gates,  the  Swiss  Guards  with  their  medieval  halberds,  the  Court  of 
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St  Damatni,  memorable  because  of  the  paintings  hj  Raphael  Urbino,  and 
especially  the  modern  ascenseur  which  saves  one  the  slow  ascent  of  the  great 
stairway  (not  less  wearisome  because  it  is  named  the  Scala  Regia),  and  per- 
mits one  to  hear  the  strains  from  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  Pontifical  Cappella 
— these  things  are  topics  that  rarely  introduce  themselves  to  the  modera 
reader's  attention  in  the  form  of  Sapphic  verse. 

In  connexion  with  Father  Reuss's  Latin  verse  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  we  find  his  name  entered  among  the  competitors  in  the  Prize  Contest  of 
LAtin  Poetry,  held  this  year  at  Amsterdam.  He  offers  an  epic  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  "Triumph  of  the  Cross"  and  introduces  the  Battle  of  Con- 
stantine  with  Maxentius  at  the  Milvian  Bridge  (A.  D.  312),  in  which  Chris- 
tianity gained  its  first  open  victory  over  the  heathen  world. 


The  footnote  on  page  374  of  this  number,  in  the  second  of  the  two  interesting 
and  important  articles  on  the  Church's  care  of  Italian  children  in  the  United 
States,  gives  the  birth-rate  of  the  Italians  in  New  York  City  as  59.63  per 
thousand.  The  actual  figures  for  191 1,  however,  vouched  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  ascertained  s'nce  the  article  in 
question  was  sent  to  press,  show  the  far  higher  rate  of  83.17  per  thousand. 
The  same  authority  gives  the  far  lower  birth-rate  among  the  Germans  and 
Irish  in  New  York  City  as  respectively  19.13  and  30.65  per  thousand  for  191 1; 
and  the  general  birth-rate  for  the  United  States  dwindled  to  15.14  per  thou- 
sand for  the  same  period.    This,  as  against  83  for  the  Italians! 

Father  McSorley  further  adds  to  his  article  the  significant  fact  that  there 
are  at  present  about  76,000  Italian  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City. 

Father  Zulueta,  S.J.,  has  become  a  leading  apostle  in  the  crusade  for  fre- 
quent and  daily  Communion.  In  a  volume  (P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons)  of  more 
than  300  pages  entitled  The  Divine  Educator  he  directs  the  superiors  of  edu- 
cational establishments  how  to  promote  in  a  judicious  and  effective  manner 
the  practice  of  frequent  and  daily  Communion.  The  book  is  an  adaptation 
of  Pire  Lintelo's  Directoire  which,  on  account  of  its  clear-cut  method,  quickly 
became  popular  with  teachers.  It  contains  a  goodly  number  of  suggestions  on 
"wholesale  Confessions  of  children"  and  kindred  topics,  that  a  priest  will 
find  it  of  advantage  to  heed. 

The  same  firm  (Kenedy)  publishes  a  little  manual  for  the  superiors  of 
religious  houses  by  the  Italian  Jesuit  Fr.  Frigerio  (translated  by  F.  Lough- 
nan),  emphasizing  the  spirit  of  prayer,  good  example,  vigilance,  prudence, 
charity,  and  firmness. 

The  theological  treatises  by  the  English  Passionist  Father  Devine  are  well 
known  to  the  clergy  in  this  country.  His  explanation  of  the  Creed,  and  his 
two  volumes  on  Ascetical  and  Mystical  Theology  are  solid  systematic  works 
of  great  merit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  little  collect'on  of  sermons  on  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart  (The  Sacred  Heart,  the  Source  of  Grace  and 
Virtue.  New  York,  Joseph  Wagner).  There  are  just  a  dozen  discourses* 
averaging  each  about  ten  duodecimo  pages.  Each  is  introduced  by  a  clear- 
cut  s3mopsis  which  enables  the  preacher  to  catch  the  tenor  of  the  sermon  easily. 

A  little  volume  of  seventy-odd  pages  compris'ng  eleven  sermons  on  Tki 
Excellencies  of  the  Rosary  by  the  Rev.  M.  Frings  (New  York.  Joseph  Wag- 
ner), will  be  found  suggest've  for  short  instructions  to  Sodalists.  Various 
aspects  of  the  Rosary  are  considered,  and  the  component  parts  thereof  are 
succinctly  explained.  Not  every  preacher  has  the  gift  of  gaining  and  retain- 
ing the  attention  of  children.  Suggestions  from  books  help  sometimes  to  sup- 
plement one's  shortcomings  in  this  important  function  and  to  this  end  we  can 
recommend   a   recent   booklet   entitled   Conferences   to   Children   in   Practical 
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Virtue,    They  are  done  out  of  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Verdrie.    The  trans- 
lation is  excellent,  a  perfection  worth  noting  (New  York,  Joseph  Wagner). 

Now  that  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  has  been  completed,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  its  publishers  will  inaugurate  a  series  of  monographs  supplementing  or 
developing  certain  departments  and  articles  of  the  great  work.  Handy  little 
volumes  on  the  I'nes  of  Macmillan's  well-known  "Primer  Encyclopedia" 
wou!d  be  desirable.  There  is  nothing  for  Catholics  in  English  answering  to 
the  French  series  of  "  Science  et  Religion "  or  to  the  German  "  Sammlung 
Kusel  *\  both  of  which  collections  Lre  replete  with  useful  information  con- 
densed and  attractively  presented. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  German  ser'es  just  mentioned  is  Thomas  von 
Aquin,  When  we  say  that  the  writer  of  the  little  volume  is  Professor  Grab- 
mann,  the  author  of  the  scholarly  1  islory  of  the  Scholastic  Method,  we  have 
said  enough  to  guarantee  the  value  of  this  new  study  of  St.  Thomas.  Dr. 
Grabmann  presents  a  very  eood  sketch  of  the  Angelic  Doctor — ^his  personality 
and  intellectual  activity.  Then  too  he  analyzes  in  a  highly  luminous  manner 
the  Thom'stic  system — its  philosophy  and  theology.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  booklet  of  so  few  pages  (168)  in  which  so  much  solid  thought  and  inter- 
esting knowledge  are  summed  up  (Kempten,  Kosel.     1912). 

Eucharistic  Lilies  by  Helen  Maery  is  a  neat  little  volume  containing  some 
ten  pen-pictures  of  "youthful  lovers  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament" — 
br'ght  sketches  of  saintly  souls  whose  short  lives,  consumed  in  the  Euchar'stic 
flame,  left  behind  them  light  and  inspiration  for  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  "The  little  ones,  generally  re<;tless  and  uninterested  in  religious 
training,  will  read  these  pretty  stories  (all  founded  on  fact)  and  simple  poems 
with  avidity  and  profit." 


To  conduct  the  "  Holy  Hour "  profitably  and  with  such  edification  as  the 
faithful  have  a  right  to  look  for  from  the  priest,  is  no  easy  task.  "  Unfor- 
tunately the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  .  .  .  does  not  confer  on  the  recipient 
the  very  important  gift  of  reading  distinctly  and  with  proper  emphasis." 
Moreover,  reading  formal  prayers  in  the  strained  voice  which  large  churches 
seem  to  call  for  is  at  best  a  somewhat  mechmical — graphonhonic — nrocess. 
Thoughts  that  well  un  naturally  from  the  true  heart  are  needed  for  such  occa- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  suggestions  can  be  found  in  books,  especially  when 
thev  come  in  such  rensible  form  as  thiy  are  found  in  the  t'ny  brochure  bv  the 
Bishop  of  Savannah,  entitled  The  Holy  Hour  (New  York.  Benxiger  Bros.). 
It  is  a  comnlexus  of  reflections  upon  the  mysterie«s  of  the  Ro«ary.  The  con- 
ductor oi  the  "  Hour "  is  supposed  to  g* ve  the  reflection  and  then  the  decade 
is  recited  in  common  with  the  congregation.  The  method  is  ideally  excePent 
and  has  moreover  been  successfully  tested  by  pract'ce  in  the  Savannah  Cathe- 
dral. 


Benzi^r  Brothers  have  lust  issued  the  third  volume  of  Meditations  j or  the 
Use  of  Seminarists  and  Prie^*s.  bv  the  Verv  Rev.  L.  Branchereiu.  S  S.  This 
new  part  deals  exclusively  with  the  "  Priestly  Life." — the  priest's  exercises  of 
p'ety.  his  reading,  his  recrcntion^.  his  officer  at  the  altar,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
the  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  his  efficiency.  The  neat  and  handy  form  of  these 
volumes,  no  lesr  than  their  matter,  crmmends  them  to  the  clergy  in  all  degrees. 


Vocations — "Cnnd't'ons  of  Admission,  etc..  irto  the  Convents.  CoTioreija- 
tions,  Soc'etie^.  Religious  Institutes,  etc..  accordme  to  authentical  informa- 
tion and  the  latest  reeulations."  bv  the  Rev.  H.  Hohn.  is  a  guide  which  will 
be  fouTid  useful  to  mnny  prests  who  are  called  on  to  direct  young  women  in 
the  choice  of  a  particular  form  of  the  religiou««  life.  It  points  out  in  brief  and 
conci«e  ma'^ner.  w^<1t  -s  the  particular  work  in  which  the  various  orders  are 
engaged,  the  qualifications  required  for  admission,  and  the  necessary  direc- 
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tionf  for  communicating  with  the  proper  authorities  in  each  Order.  The 
author  pablished  a  similar  directonr  some  time  ago  for  men.  (Washboume, 
London;  Benziger  Bros.,  N.  Y.) 

Similar  in  scope  to  Father  Van  der  Donckt*s  Educating  to  Purity  (Gatterer 
and  Krus)  is  a  brochure  by  (he  able  Knoch,  professor  at  the  theological  Semi- 
nary of  Liege,  entitled  L  Education  de  la  Chastiti  (Paris:  P.  Tequi).  The 
author  deals  with  his  subject  in  that  delicate  manner  which  would  disarm  the 
natural  prejud  ce  Catholics  must  have  against  the  public  discussion  of  a  topic 
reserved  by  the  usage  of  ages  to  the  Confessional  or  to  the  discreet  guidance 
of  parents  within  their  own  homes.  Expcr"enced  priests  seem  to  agree  that 
modern  civilization  has  awakened  new  dangers  requiring  unusual  methods  of 
forewarning  by  education. 


Want  of  space  in  this  number  has  obliged  us  to  hold  over  several  important 
Conference  matters,  among  others  some  interesting  comments  on  the  subject  of 
Seminary  training  as  criticized  by  "  Pastor  Fogy  ". 
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^  yy  Y  A  A  An.  A  E^  Spanish  wines  ;  is  the  highest  form  of  absolutely  pure  wine  of 
its  kind  produced  on  this  continent.  Does  not  require  bottling.  Per  gallon,  $1.50; 
per  dozen,  $5.00. 

Made  by  ourselves  especially  for  the  purpose.— Rev.  WALTBR  P.  THORNTON,  8 J.,  Rector. 
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WHO  WEBE  TEE  FIBST  BISHOPS  AHD  ABOHBISHOFS  OF  THE  HEW 

WOBLD  ?    AHD  WHEBE  WEBE  THE  FIBST  SEES 

ESTABLISHED? 

THE  solemn  celebration  in  Porto  Rico,  during  the  last  week 
of  the  month  of  February,  of  the  four-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  permanent  creation  of  the  first  diocese  in  the 
New  World  raises,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  early  Church  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a 
number  of  questions  which  deserve  an  answer.  Among  these 
questions  those  of  most  importance  have  reference  to  the 
first  dioceses  and  archdioceses  in  the  lands  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, and  to  those  who  were  their  first  incumbents. 

By  the  bull  Illius  fulciti  presidio,  bearing  the  date  of  15 
November,  1504,  Pope  Julius  II  inaugurated  the  institution 
of  the  American  hierarchy  by  erecting  in  Hispaniola,  the  pres- 
ent island  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Yaguata,  near  the  present  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  and  two 
suffragan  sees,  namely  that  of  Magua  and  that  of  Baynua. 
This  bull,  so  important  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  New  World,  was  practically  unknown  until  it  was  brought 
to  light  in  1890,  by  the  distinguished  Spanish  scholar,  Sr.  D, 
Antonio  Maria  Fabie,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of 
Madrid. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  three  sees  were  established,  Don 
Pedro  Suarez  de  Deza,  a  Dominican,  was  appointed  as  metro- 
politan of  Yaguata;  Don  Alonso  Manso,  bishop  of  Magua, 
and  Don  Fray  Garcia  de  Padilla,  a  Franciscan,  bishop  of 
Bavnua. 
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For  a  number  of  reasons,  chiefly  political,  by  which  King 
Ferdinand  set  great  store,  these  three  sees  were  never  occu- 
pied by  the  bishops  named  for  them.  The  matter  was  left  in 
abeyance  until  August,  151 1,  when  Julius  II,  by  the  bull, 
Romanus  Pontifex,  suppressed  the  three  sees  named,  and  ia 
their  place  instituted  the  sees  of  Santo  Domingo  and  La  Con- 
ception,  in  the  present  island  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,, 
and  the  see  of  San  Juan,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  made  all  three  of  the  new  sees  subject  to- 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Seville,  in  Spain. 

Of  the  bishops-elect  above  named,  Fray  Garcia,  who  was 
appointed  to  Santo  Domingo,  died  before  taking  possession  of 
his  see.  He  was  succeeded  by  one  Alejandro  Geraldini,  a 
Roman.  Bishop  Deza  lived  only  a  short  time  in  his  diocese 
of  Conception,  where  he  died.  Bishop  Manso,  however,  lived 
many  years  in  his  diocese  of  San  Juan. 

The  first  archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  was  D.  Alonso  de^ 
Fuenmayer,  who,  during  the  year  1548,  or  shortly  after,  be- 
came metropolitan  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Santa  Marta  ia 
the  present  republic  of  Colombia. 

The  first  bishop  to  put  foot  on  American  soil  was  appar- 
ently Bishop  Manso,  although  Bishop  Deza  arrived  at  Con- 
ception about  the  same  date. 

The  first  diocese  on  the  mainland  of  the  New  World  was- 
that  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  near  the  present  boundary  between 
Panama  and  Colombia.  Its  erection  dates  from  28  August, 
I5I3>  when  Pope  Leo  X  issued  the  bull  appointing  Fray  Juan* 
de  Quevedo,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Strict  Ob- 
servance, as  its  first  bishop.  His  lordship,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  zeal,  learning,  and  prudence,  lost  no  time  in 
starting  for  his  new  field  of  labor.  He  embarked  in  the 
splendid  fleet,  commanded  by  Davila  Pedrarias,  which  set 
sail  from  the  port  of  San  Lucar,  12  April,  1514.  He  thus 
arrived  in  Darien  only  about  a  year  or  two  after  the  bishops^ 
above  named  had  taken  possession  of  their  sees  in  Hispaniola. 
The  town  of  Santa  Maria — whence  Balboa  started  on  his 
memorable  expedition  to  the  Pacific — ^was,  however,  soon* 
abandoned,  and  all  trace  of  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 
After  its  abandonment,  the  bishopric  was  transferred  to  Pan-. 
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ama,  not  the  present  city  of  that  name,  but  Panama  Viejo 
(Old  Panama),  about  six  miles  from  the  modem  Panama  or 
New  Panama. 

The  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  in  Colombia  (formerly 
known  as  New  Granada)  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  oldest 
on  the  continent  of  America ;  but  this  is  an  error.  It  was  not 
established  until  153S,  more  than  twenty  years  after  that  of 
Darien.  The  town  of  Santa  Marta  itsdf  was  founded  only 
ten  years  earlier,  in  1525,  by  the  noted  conquistador,  Rodrigo 
Bastidas,  whose  son  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Vene- 
zuela by  Pope  Clement  VII,  i  July,  1532.  This  bishop's  see 
was  at  first  the  small  town  of  Cor6,  near  Lake  Maracaibo,  in 
the  celebrated  German  colony,  founded  by  the  Welsers  (noted 
chiefly  for  their  futile  expeditions  in  search  of  El  Dorado), 
.  but  was,  in  1606,  transferred  to  Caracas,  the  present  capital  of 
Venezuela.  • 

But  what  about  the  contention  made  some  years  ago  by  cer- 
tain Mexican  writers — among  them  D.  Enrique  Haro — ^that 
Mgr.  Garces  was  the  first  bishop  of  America?  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  one  who  is  ordinarily  so  careful  in  his 
statements,  could  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  above-mentioned  bull  of  Leo  X,  which  settles  the  ques- 
tion definitively,  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  in  his  Teatro  Ecclesias- 
iico,  says  expressly  that  the  first  church  in  the  New  World 
was  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  in  Darien.  In  this* 
church  also,  the  first  Mass  was  said  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Antigua,  to  whom  the  conquistadores  Enciso,  Rodrigo  de 
Bastidas,  and  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  famous  discoverer 
of  the  Pacific,  had  a  special  devotion.  Before  starting  on  their 
career  of  conquest  they  had  made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  de  la 
Antigua,  in  Seville,  that,  if  they  should  be  successful  in  their 
Undertakings,  they  would  dedicate  a  chapel  to  her  honor, 
under  the  invocation  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  in  the 
first  of  the  new  regions  they  might  discover.  They  had 
brought  with  them  from  Seville  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture there,  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  and  this  (the  first 
copy  brought  to  America)  they  placed  in  the  chapel  which 
they  erected  in  Our  Lady's  honor  in  Darien. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diocese  over  which  Bishop  Garces,. 
said  by  Sr.  Haro  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  America,. 
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ruled,  was  not  established  until  6  September,  15 19,  more  than 
six  years  after  that  of  Darien,  and  indeed  he  did  not  take  pos- 
session of  it  until  several  years  later.  His  see  was  first  caJled 
Carolino,  or  Carolense,  after  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  also 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Remedios  de  Yucatan.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  erected  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  New  Spain, 
now  known  as  Mexico,  the  limits  of  the  diocese  were  as  vague 
as  the  territory  it  embraced  was  extensive.  In  1526  the  see 
was  fixed  at  Tlascala,  because  Charles  V  wished  thus  to  re- 
ward the  Tlascalans  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  Cortez 
in  his  campaign  against  Mexico  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  Montezuma.  According  to  Gams,  in  his  Series  Epis- 
coporum  Ecclesiae  Catolicae,  Garces  did  not  take  possession 
of  his  see  until  1527, — Davila  says  not  until  1529,  ten  years 
subsequently  to  its  foundation.  In  1550  the  bishopric  was 
transferred  from  Tlascala  to  Puebla  de  los  Angeles — a  city 
that  had  been  founded  in  1531  by  Sebastian  Ramirez  Fuenleal, 
bishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  for  some  time  president  of  the 
Audiencia,  in  Mexico.  Contrary  to  what  Sr.  Haro  says,  I  can- 
not find  that  either  Bishop  Garces  or  Bishop  Zumarraga  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  Puebla. 

Bishop  Garces  was  not,  then,  the  first  bbhop  of  America, 
nor  was  his  see,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  one  established. 
The  sees  of  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Darien  antedate 
that  of  Tlascala  by  several  years,  and  the  bishops  of  the  first 
three  places  named  governed  their  flocks  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen years  before  Bishop  Garces  entered  into  possession  of  his 
diocese.  Indeed,  owing  to  his  delay  in  taking  possession  of  his 
see,  Bishop  Garces  preceded  the  bishop  of  Mexico,  the  cele- 
brated Fray  Juan  Zumarraga,  by  only  a  few  months.  This 
distinguished  Franciscan  had,  as  early  as  1537,  been  presented 
by  Charles  V  to  the  Sovereign  PontiflF  as  the  most  worthy 
candidate  for  the  mitre  for  the  city  of  Montezuma,  but  it  was 
not  until  2  September,  1530,  that  the  diocese  of  Mexico  was 
erected  by  Clement  VII,  who,  at  the  same  time,  appointed 
Don  Fray  Juan  Zumarraga  its  first  bishop.  He,  like  the 
other  bishops  already  named,  was  made  a  suflFragan  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Seville.  This  condition  of  things  remained 
until  II  February,  1546,  when  Pope  Paul  III,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  separated  Mexico  from  Seville 
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and  made  it  a  metropolitan  see,  with  the  following  sees  as 
suffragans,  viz:  Tlascala,  Garces's  diocese;  Oajaca,  Michoa- 
gan,  Guatemala,  and  Ciudad  Real  de  Chiapas  the  diocese  of 
the  illustrious  Protector  of  the  Indians,  Bartolom^  de  Las 
Casas.  Shortly  after  this,  8  July,  1547,  according  to  the  late 
erudite  Mexican  historian,  Don  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
and  not  11  February,  1546,  as  Gams  has  it,  the  pallium  was 
forwarded  to  Bishop  Zumarraga;  but  he  died  before  it 
reached  him.  Surrounded  by  his  brethren  in  religion  the 
humble  and  saintly  Franciscan  departed  for  a  better  life  3 
June,  1548. 

In  speaking  of  Bishop  Zumarraga,  Sr.  Icazbalceta  observes : 
"  The  year  1537  is  notable  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  as,  dur- 
ing it,  Mexico  " — he  might  have  said  the  New  World — "  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  in  the  person  of 
D.  Francisco  Marroquin,  bishop  elect  of  Guatemala,  whom 
Bishop  Zumarraga  consecrated  with  great  solemnity,  8  April, 
a  ceremony  which,  for  its  novelty,  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion." Shortly  afterward  he  consecrated  D.  Juan  Lopez  de 
Zarate,  bishop  of  Oajaca,  and  D.  Vasco  Quiroga,  bishop  of 
Michoacan. 

Bishop  Zumarraga  was,  like  the  great  Dominican  Las  Casas, 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  Indians,  who  constituted  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  his  flock.  He  was  not  only  their 
protector  but  their  teacher  and  father.  For  their  benefit  he 
introduced  the  first  printing  press  into  Mexico  in  1536,  more 
than  a  century  before  it  was  seen  in  the  United  States. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  little  was  known  regarding  the 
geography  of  the  New  World  at  the  time  Zumarraga  was  ap- 
pointed bishop,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  according 
to  the  bull  of  Paul  III,  the  bishop  was  to  rule  over  the  "Church 
of  Mexico  in  the  island  known  as  New  Spain,  situated  in  the 
great  sea  of  the  western  ocean."  "  Ecclesiam  Mexicanam,  in 
Insula  Nova  Hispania  nuncupata,  in  Magno  Mari  Occiden- 
talis  Oceani."    How  fast  the  world  moves ! 

But  I  have  raised  a  question  that  some  of  my  readers  might 
like  to  have  answered.  Which  was  the  first  metropolitan  see 
in  the  New  World,  and  who  was  the  first  archbishop  actually 
to  wear  the  pallium?  Bishop  Zumarraga,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  made  an  archbishop  8  July,  1547,  but  died  before  receiv- 
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ing  the  pallium.  Santo  Domingo  was  raised  to  the  dig^nity 
of  a  metropolitan  see  in  1547.  Mendieta  says  it  was  later;  but 
it  is  not  clear  when  its  incumbent,  D.  Alonso  de  Fuenmayer, 
received  the  pallium.  It  was  probably  some  time  during  the 
year  1549. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  made  an  archbishopric  11 
February,  1546,  and  the  first  primate  of  Peru  received  the 
insignia  of  his  office  in  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Merced,  in  Cuzco  (the  famed  capital  of  the  Incas),  9  Septem- 
ber, 1548,  only  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Zu- 
marraga.  Had  the  bishop  of  Mexico  lived,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  received  the  pallium  first.  As  it  was,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  first  metropolitan  in  the  New  World 
to  wear  the  pallium  was  Don  Fray  Francisco  Hieronimo  de 
Loyasa,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  was  transferred 
from  Cartagena,  New  Granada,  in  1540,  and  entered  Lima, 
"  the  City  of  the  King^s,"  as  bishop,  22  August,  1543,  not  long 
after  the  founding  of  the  city  by  Francesco  Pizarro,  the  con- 
queror of  Peru.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  dio- 
cese of  Panama  which  had  been  transferred  from  Darien  be- 
longed to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lima. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sees  that  we  in 
the  United  States  regard  as  venerable  are  very  modern  indeed. 
Havana  was  not  made  a  bishopric  until  1787;  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  which  became  a  bishopric  in  1522,  was  not  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  see  until  1803.  Baltimore  was 
established  as  an  episcopal  see  6  April,  1789,  and  became  an 
archbishopric  8  April,  1808,  with  the  learned  and  revered 
John  Carroll  as  its  first  incumbent.  Quebec  antedates  Balti- 
more as  a  bishopric — shaving  been  founded  13  November, 
1670;  but  it  did  not  become  an  archbishopric  until  a  third 
of  a  century  later  than  Baltimore,  viz.  7  December,  1844. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words 
about  Bishop  Garces,  who,  Sr.  Haro  and  his  friends  will 
have  it,  was  the  first  bishop  of  America.  I  do  this  the  more 
willingly  as  the  first  bishop  of  Tlascala  was  a  splendid  type 
of  America's  earliest  bishops.  Like  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas, 
bishop  of  Chiapas;  Fray  Vicente  Valverde,  first  bishop  of 
Cuzco,  and  St.  Toribio,  the  second  archbishop  of  Peru,  he 
was  not  only  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  but  a  devoted 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Indians. 
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According  to  Mendieta,  the  learned  author  of  the  Historia 
EcclesiasUca  Indiana — ^which  was  first  published  by  Icazbal- 
ceta  in  1870,  although  it  was  written  three  centuries  earlier — 
Don  Julian  Garces  was  a  Dominican  friar  who  had  a  great 
reputation  for  learning  and  sanctity.  Herrera,  in  his  Historia 
4e  las  Indias,  tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Cuba, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Yucatan,  the  first  part  of  New 
Spain  discovered  by  the  conquistadores.  He  informs  us 
further  that  he  was  master  in  theology,  a  remarkable  preacher, 
and  especially  proficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, so  much  so  that  the  Maestro  Antonio  de  Bebrija  said  of 
him,  "  One  must  study  to  know  more  than  that  monk." 

Davila,  who  has  written  more  at  length  about  the  first 
bishop  of  Tlascala,  says  that  Garces  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  in  Aragon,  and  that  he  studied  in  the  University  of 
Paris  where  he  won  great  distinction  for  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  theology  and  Holy  Scripture.  He  was  for  a 
time  the  confessor  of  Fonseca,  the  first  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  and  also  preacher  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  he  was  called  Pozo  de 
Ciencia,  well  of  knowledge,  on  account  of  his  eminence  in 
many  branches  of  learning,  both  sacred  and  profane.  He  was 
seventy  years  old  when  made  bishop  of  Tlascala  and  attained 
the  age  of  ninety.  Even  in  his  old  age,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  had  manifested  as  a 
youUi  in  the  University  of  Paris.  His  favorite  author  was  St. 
Augustine,  of  whose  works  he  made  a  special  study.  The 
copies  he  had  used,  which  he  considered  his  greatest  treasures, 
he  willed  to  the  monastery  of  St  Dominic,  in  Pud^la. 

Like  Las  Casas  and  Zumarraga,  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  in  whom  he  always 
manifested  a  truly  fraternal  interest.  He  established  schools 
for  their  special  benefit  in  which  they  were  taught  reading, 
writing  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  In  one  of 
these  schools  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  Indian 
children. 

In  his  last  illness,  which,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
gave  his  friends  the  gravest  concern,  those  in  the  sick-room 
were  in  low  tones  debating  whether  the  priest  or  the  physician 
should  be  called  first  to  see  the  patient.    The  bishop  surprised 
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all  present  by  declaring  in  a  clear  voice  '*  Preferantur  divina 
humanis:  Let  divine  be  preferred  to  human  things." 

He  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  his 
brethren  in  Puebla;  but  it  was  deemed  more  becoming  that  his 
remains  should  repose  in  the  Cathedral  of  which  he  was  the 
first  bishop.  And  if  my  memory  fails  me  not — it  is  so  long 
since  I  have  been  to  the  "  City  of  the  Angels  " — his  tomb  is 
still  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  temple  of  worship  in  our  sister  re- 
public, if  not  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

A.  H.  Sous. 


>i 


THE  SELEOnON  AHD  AD1CI88I0N  TO  THE  BEHIKABT  OF  OANDI- 
DATES  FOB  THE  PBIE8TH0OD. 

I. 

THE  Vocation  to  the  Priesthood  is  a  call  from  God  inter- 
preted by  the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  who  empowers  the 
candidate  to  assume  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  The  approval  of  the  Bishop  is  based  upon  his  belief 
that  the  candidate  presented  for  ordination  possesses  the  quali- 
ties of  body,  mind,  and  heart  which  indicate  a  capacity  for 
fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  priest.  He  likewise  assumes  the 
candidate's  freedom  from  any  obligations  that  might  prevent 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  sacred  office. 

With  the  possession  of  these  qualities  must  go  a  disposition, 
inclination  or  attraction  on  the  part  of  the  youth  to  make 
proper  use  of  his  talents  as  well  as  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded him  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ministerial  duties. 

Although  the  formal  judgment  prompting  a  call  to  the 
priesthood  lies  with  the  Bishop  who  ordains  or  admits  a  can- 
didate to  ordination,  the  Bishop's  own  judgment  is  dependent 
on  that  of  others, — those  namely  who  are  able  to  vouch  for 
the  candidate's  possession  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  as 
well  as  for  his  freedom  to  fulfil  the  obligations  deliberately 
assumed  by  a  newly-ordained  priest.  The  Bishop  is  the  ex- 
ecutive judge,  but  he  must,  like  other  judges,  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  capable  and  reputable  witnesses  in  reaching  a 
favorable  judgment  regarding  the  candidate.     The  witnesses 
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in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  entrance  into  the  Seminary  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  receiving  the  call  for  ordination,  are  in 
the  first  instance  the  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  pas- 
tors, who  direct  the  conscience  of  the  youth.  These  interpret 
for  him  the  signs  that  stand  for  a  genuine  attraction  toward 
a  life  touching  the  obligations  of  which  the  inexperienced  boy 
cannot  as  yet  form  a  just  estimate  on  his  own  account.  But 
these  witnesses  furnish  only  the  preliminary  evidence.  The 
testing  of  the  objective  value  of  this  evidence,  when  stript  of 
the  uncertain  influences  that  produce  the  impulse  back  of  a 
boy's  application  to  the  Seminary,  is  to  be  done  by  the  rector 
and  the  superiors  of  the  Seminary.  These  latter  know  from 
practical  experience  what  are  the  delusions  and  what  are  the 
solid  marks  of  a  call  from  God  to  embrace  the  life  of  the 
priesthood.  They  too  know  what  are  the  requisites  that  insure 
perseverance  and  ultimate  efficiency  in  the  proposed  career  of 
the  sacred  ministry. 

General  Test  of  the  Applicant. 

In  their  testing  of  the  candidate  the  authorities  of  the  Semi- 
nary come  to  a  conclusion  in  various  ways.  They  examine  the 
testimonials  that  embody  the  estimate  of  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  and  the  spiritual  director  of  the  boy.  These  include  the 
certificates  of  freedom  and  of  capacity,  attesting  as  it  were  the 
ecclesiastical  citizenship  or  naturalization  of  the  candidate, 
and  indicating  that  he  is  under  proper  jurisdiction.  If  certifi- 
cates of  baptism,  vouching  at  the  same  time  for  legitimate 
parentage,  of  Confirmation,  and  of  ecclesiastical  or  canonical 
domicile  are  wanting,  the  candidate  is  by  that  very  fact  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  until  these  documents  can  be  sup- 
plied; for  they  establish  his  freedom  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions awaiting  him. 

Then  come  the  testimonials  of  fitness.  And  here  the  rector 
of  the  Seminary  has  to  exercise  that  discrimination  which  bids 
him  not  to  accept,  that  is  not  to  rely  upon,  written  or  spoken 
words  in  favor  of  a  candidate,  unless  these  words  are  vouched 
for  by  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  over  whose  name  they 
are  issued.  There  are  influences  of  consanguinity,  wealth, 
position,  nationality,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes  made  to  do 
service  in  place  of  the  candidate's  virtue  or  ability.     Patron- 
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age  opens  the  gate,  and  it  is  usually  much  more  difficult  to 
eject  intruders  than  it  is  to  keep  the  door  barred  against  their 
entrance.  Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  in  this  respect  comes 
from  those  pastoral  guides  who  seem  to  think  that  because 
Christ,  having  chosen  Andrew  and  John,  allowed  them  forth- 
with to  bring  to  Him  their  brothers,  therefore  ecclesiastical 
benefices  are  family  tenures.  Against  this  we  have  the  other 
fact  that  our  Lord  made  it  a  condition  of  discipleship  that  we 
cut  off  all  those  attachments  which  represent  family  prejudice. 
"If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother 
...  he  cannot  be  My  disciple."  (Luke  14:  26.)  "  And  they 
forthwith  left  their  nets  and  father,  and  followed  Him." 
(Matt  4:  22.) 

There  is  likewise  the  danger  of  undue  generosity  in  regard 
to  students  dismissed  from  an  institution.  Through  this  the 
true  causes  of  expulsion  are  withheld  in  the  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, under  the  assumption  that  the  career  of  a  youth 
who  might  mend  his  ways  should  not  be  blighted  by  prevent- 
ing him  from  entering  another  Seminary.  The  Holy  See  has 
I>assed  statutes  against  this  practice  of  admitting  students  ex- 
pelled from  a  Seminary,  whether  preparatory  or  theological, 
and  requires  that  explicit  testimony  of  the  causes  of  dismissal 
be  given  to  the  authorities  of  the  Seminary  where  the  student 
applies  for  admission. 

Particular  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in  admitting  students 
who  come  to  us  from  European  institutions.  Often  they  have 
had  difficulties  with  their  superiors  at  home.  These  appli- 
cants do  not  necessarily  prove  unfit  material.  But  the  Semi- 
nary authorities  as  well  as  the  Bishop  who  proposes  to  adopt 
them  ought  to  be  informed  without  any  reserve  about  the  real 
reason  why  applicants  left  their  native  diocese,  college,  or 
seminary.  The  Bishop  who  adopts  the  candidate  is  bound  by 
the  same  rules  of  caution  in  such  matters  as  the  Bishop  who 
dismisses  the  candidate.  The  latter  is  obliged  to  state  clearly 
and  fully  (though  he  may  do  so  confidentially)  the  reasons 
of  the  dismissal. 

The  question  of  ability  to  pay  for  the  tuition  during  at  least 
some  part  of  the  curriculum,  whilst  the  candidate's  aptitude 
is  being  tested,  is  of  importance;  but  in  every  diocese  that  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  Seminary  there  ought  to  be  provision 
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whereby  worthy  but  poor  candidates,  about  whose  aptitude 
there  can  be  no  matter  of  doubt,  may  obtain  unreservedly  the 
benefits  of  ecclesiastical  training  in  the  diocesan  Seminary. 
In  some  Seminaries,  such  as  the  Pontifical  College  of  the 
Josephinum,  students  are  admitted  free.  This  method  gives 
a  certain  independence  to  the  authorities,  who  are  under  no 
obligations  to  keep  a  candidate  unless  he  proves  himself  thor- 
oughly fit. 

II. 

Next  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  the  antecedents 
of  the  candidate  making  application  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary,  there  are  the  tests  which  the  Rector  and  Seminary 
Faculty  must  apply  personally.  These  tests  cover  the  exami- 
nation of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  fitness  of  the 
applicant. 

Physical  Test. 

The  physical  examination  should  be  made  by  a  physician 
who  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the  demands  for  a 
healthy  constitution,  an  organism  intact,  and  physiological 
disposition  calculated  to  bring  these  elements  of  constitution 
and  organism  into  proper  subordination  for  actual  service  in 
the  priesthood.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into 
the  antecedents  of  the  family  history,  at  least  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  guarantee  freedom  from  hereditary  taints  which, 
whilst  they  often  disappear  for  a  time,  are  apt  to  recur  with 
increased  virulence  at  unexpected  times  in  later  life.  The 
youth  whose  parents  or  grandparents  were  known  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants,  is  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing some  of  his  faculties  impaired,  even  though  the  phe- 
nomena leading  to  disastrous  results  do  not  at  once  make  their 
appearance.  It  is  wise  to  exclude  such  candidates.  The 
fact  that  they  are  innocent  of  what  their  elders  did,  is  no  ar- 
gument for  admitting  them  to  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood;  it 
might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  a  disposition  to  disease  calculated  to  bring  on  blindness 
or  deafness  or  paralysis.  The  rejection  from  the  list  of  can- 
didates for  orders  is  no  imputation  of  guilt.  It  simply  indi- 
cates a  probable  absence  of  qualities  required  for  the  proper 
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exercise  of  the  ministerial  functions.  In  such  matters  it  is 
folly  to  take  risks,  the  disastrous  results  of  which  are  apt  ti» 
redound  upon  people  who  are  not  only  innocent  but  who  make 
sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  who  have  there- 
fore every  right  to  expect  that  the  superiors  to  whom  the 
selection  of  candidates  is  entrusted  will  exercise  that  trust  for 
the  common  good  and  for  the  honor  of  religion. 

The  hereditary  dispositions  leading  to  habits  of  excessive 
drinking,  to  insanity  and  other  forms  of  mental  or  physical 
weakness  and  disease,  indicated  by  epilepsy,  paralysis,  h)^- 
teria,  with  its  multiform  influxes  of  uncontrollable  irascibility, 
indolence,  moroseness,  scrupulosity,  and  false  pietism,  affect 
the  candidate  personally.  There  are  other  taints  which  come 
from  his  associations  and  which  affect  him  socially.  A  priest 
is  bound  to  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  reputation  from  his 
family.  Notorious  or  legitimately  suspected  criminality  in 
certain  members  of  the  family  often  prevents  others  to  whom 
such  things  may  not  be  imputed,  from  exercising  proportionate 
influence  for  good.  Only  heroic  sanctity  can  overcome  the 
prejudices  created  by  associations  of  this  nature;  and  heroic 
sanctity  can  not  be  assumed :  it  must  be  demonstrated  in  the 
candidate  before  the  prejudice  against  him  will  yield.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  knew  a  Rector  of  a  Preparatory  Semi- 
nary who  took  infinite  pains  to  ascertain,  in  each  case  of  an 
applicant  to  the  Seminary,  what  were  the  domestic  relations 
and  the  reputation  of  the  parents  of  the  candidate.  He  was 
sure  that  it  saved  him  and  the  bishop  many  difficulties  later 
on,  and  that,  given  the  assurance  of  a  healthy  domestic  train- 
ing and  a  wholesome  or  refined  home  atmosphere,  the  boy 
would  not  only  be  a  good  student  but  would  safeguard  the 
discipline  in  the  Seminary  and  its  reputation  by  his  conduct 
outside. 

Thus  the  moral  fitness  of  a  candidate  is  largely  dependent 
on  his  physical  conditions  created  by  heredity  and  by  the 
associations  of  the  home-circle.  Besides  this  there  is  of  course 
the  inner  life  of  the  boy  or  youth  during  the  years  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. The  question :  *'  Quis  ascendet  in  montem 
Domini,  aut  quis  stabit  in  loco  sancto  ejus?  "  is  answered  with 
unmistakable  clearness  in  the  inspired  words:  "  Innocens 
manibus  et  mundo  corde."    To  be  "  innocent  of  hand  "  means 
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more  than  to  be  free  from  crimes  of  violence,  of  sordid  avar- 
ice, or  of  other  more  foul  habits  of  sin  that  stain  by  their  very 
physical  contact.  It  means  that  hands,  offering  their  service 
to  the  sanctuary,  are  to  be  free  from  the  disposition  to  inflict 
injury — "  innocens,  i.  e.,  non-nocens  ".  The  rudeness,  the 
habitual  lack  of  considerateness,  the  selfish  habit  of  claiming 
things  with  a  sort  of  animal  cupidity,  the  want  of  cleanliness 
in  dress,  body  and  belongings, — these  and  kindred  disposi- 
tions are  the  offensive  elements  in  social  life,  and  their  ab- 
sence is  well  expressed  by  the  Psalmist's  phrase  "  innocens 
manibus  ". 

Hence  among  the  qualities  demanded  in  the  candidate  who 
applies  for  admission  to  the  Seminary,  there  should  be  some 
evidence  of  external  habits  indicating  the  possession  of  those 
natural  virtues  upon  which  supernatural  charity  and  priestly 
sympathy  may  be  easily  grafted.  These  qualities  are  called 
"  manners  ". 

Whilst  it  is  easy  even  for  an  experienced  student  of  human 
nature  to  be  deceived  by  external  forms,  which  under  a  modest 
and  handsome  face  or  manner  often  hide  a  selfish  and  vicious 
disposition,  the  student  who  offers  himself  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  should  be  free  from  any  of  those  bodily  blem- 
ishes which  arouse  a  certain  prejudice  and  repugnance  in  the 
beholder.  The  beauty  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  the  priest 
moves  habitually,  the  precious  and  graceful  vestments  which 
he  wears,  the  prominent  and  dignified  position  he  constantly 
occupies  before  all  the  people,  naturally  call  for  a  personality 
attractive  and  such  as  will  inspire  reverence  in  the  beholder. 
A  repulsive  form,  a  defect  in  the  applicant  of  those  outward 
organs  which  serve  as  the  necessary  and  immediate  instru- 
ments in  the  performance  of  the  sacred  functions,  should  be 
considered  as  an  a  priori  indication  that  God  wishes  such  a 
one  to  be  excluded,  unless  there  are  extraordinary  indications 
that  Almighty  God  wishes  to  employ  the  imperfect  instrument 
in  the  service  of  His  fair  Spouse,  and  attendance  in  the  Palace 
of  the  King  of  Beauty.  It  is  no  argument  against  this  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  there  have  been  many  holy  priests  in 
whom  physical  defects  were  found,  and  that  a  priest  may  do 
wonders  by  his  zeal  and  other  natural  gifts  even  though  be 
be  deformed  in  eye  or  hand,  or  lack  the  grace  of  attractive 
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and  correct  speech.  Certainly,  men  have  been  known  to  make 
excellent  generals  of  the  army  who  as  inferior  officers  had 
their  legs  shot  off  in  battle.  But  such  demonstrations  of  de- 
votion are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  alter  the  rules  of  the 
army  which  prevent  a  maimed  man  from  being  admitted  to 
the  ranks,  no  matter  what  ability  as  a  commander  may  be 
indicated  by  his  manner.  Hence,  so  long  as  we  have  sufficient 
material  to  furnish  us  with  candidates  for  the  priesthood  who 
are  likely  to  grace  their  position  as  princes  and  leaders  in  the 
Holy  Place,  we  should  not  select  any  who  are  defective  in 
externals  or  physical  fitness.  They  may,  and  often  do  suc- 
ceed in  secular  professions  by  the  very  reason  of  their  defect, 
which  either  arouses  sympathy  or  increases  native  energy; 
but  they  will  be  a  hindrance  to  good  in  the  Church  unless 
there  be  extraordinary  compensation,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
foresee  in  the  immature  candidate. 

Moral  Test. 

Next  to  the  physical  qualifications  demanded  from  the  ap- 
plicant to  the  Seminary,  there  are  those  even  more  important 
ones  in  the  moral  order.  It  goes  without  saying  that  corrupt 
habits,  especially  when  they  go  with  low  views  or  standards 
and  aspirations,  indicate  as  little  fitness  as  they  usually  pre- 
sent little  attraction  to  the  priestly  calling.  Here  the  Spir- 
itual Director  must  give  his  legitimate  testimony,  as  the  au- 
thorities who  examine  the  boy  cannot  look  beyond  what  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  What  should  be  insisted  on  in  every 
case,  however,  is  definite  testimony  from  the  pastor  or  con- 
fessor in  this  direction.  This  testimony  should  include  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  these :  Has  the  boy  regularly  fre- 
quented the  Sacraments  ?  Has  he  shown  any  attraction  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  as  an  altar-boy,  sodalist,  etc.?  If  he 
happen  to  have  been  employed  at  work  out  of  school  it  is  well 
to  have  also  the  testimony  to  his  moral  conduct,  associations, 
docility,  and  general  aptitude,  from  his  employer.  No  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  is  superfluous,  for  it  gives  the  rector  of 
the  Seminary  that  insight  into  the  boy's  past  which  enlightens 
him  as  to  his  character,  disposition,  aptitude,  and  leanings, 
and  as  to  his  manner  of  spending  his  vacation.  This  saves 
any  number  of  subsequent  inquiries.    Such  knowledge  on  the 
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part  of  his  superiors  of  the  Seminary  is  apt  to  solve  a  host  of 
doubts  to  which,  once  the  youth  is  admitted  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  sanctuary,  there  will  remain  few  clues  to  enlighten  the 
rector  who  undertakes  the  responsibility,  later  on,  of  present- 
ing the  ordinand  to  the  Bishop,  and  thus  seals  perchance  a 
career  that  brings  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  rest  of  the  boy's  moral  fitness  must  reveal  itself  later 
on.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  extend  the  candidate's  exami- 
nation to  obtaining  from  him  an  explicit  and  written  statement 
of  the  motives  which  bring  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  vague  answer  "  to  be  a  priest " 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  enough.  In  these  days  of  commercial 
enterprise,  crowded  professions,  and  a  certain  prosperous  ex- 
terior in  the  externals  of  the  priesthood,  the  temptation  to  enter 
a  career  which  promises  an  honorable  or  dignified  position,  a 
more  or  less  sure  income,  and  provision  against  the  penury  of 
old  age,  in  many  cases  too  the  suggestions  of  comfort  and 
ease  or  of  influence  which  surround  some  priests,  all  these 
things  do  naturally  enter  into  the  mind,  not  only  of  a  youth 
who  is  on  the  point  of  choosing  a  career,  but  also  of  his  par- 
ents or  guardians  who  wish  him  success  before  all  else.  It 
would  be  absurd  not  to  calculate  with  such  motives  as  at  least 
possible  in  individual  cases.  Experience  shows  that  worldly 
motives  are  at  times  the  causes  that  bring  a  youth  to  the  Semi- 
nary ;  and  once  he  is  housed  there,  the  low  level  of  his  aims  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  following  of  the  routine  that  carries  him 
along,  provided  he  has  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  keep  him  from  serious  breaches  of  rule. 
Of  all  those  who  enter  the  priesthood  the  man  who  leaves  the 
Seminary  with  the  predominant  desire  for  a  *'  good  place  " 
where  he  will  have  an  assured  income,  with  little  serious  work 
to  do,  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  Church  and  a  silent  though 
effective  scandal  to  the  people. 

Intellectual  Test. 

Last  of  all,  the  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Seminary 
must  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  intellectual  fitness.  There 
exists  for  most  of  our  diocesan  institutions  at  present  the  fixed 
requisite  that  an  applicant  to  a  course  of  four  or  more  years 
in  the  so-called  Preparatory  Seminary  must  have  acquired  a 
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good  knowledge  of  the  English  branches,  together  with  the 
rudiments  of  science  as  they  are  taught  in  our  high  schools. 
As  the  institutions  where  this  knowledge  is  imparted  vary- 
considerably  in  scope  and  method,  because  some  lay  stress  on 
the  branches  leading  to  a  commercial  career  and  others  on 
the  special  curriculum  that  is  preparatory  to  a  professional 
career,  the  examiners  are  apt  to  find  some  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing their  averages  of  the  results  of  the  examinations.  It 
would  appear  that  the  wiser  and  fairer  course  is  to  attach  im- 
portance only  to  a  few  branches  and  these  the  fundamental 
ones  which  are  to  be  especially  developed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Seminary.  Among  such  subjects  must  be  classed,  itfext  to  the 
demonstration  of  a  certain  grade  of  intelligence,  the  art  of 
good  reading,  correct  writing  and  composition.  Excellence 
in  these  branches  goes  to  the  development  of  expression  in  elo- 
cution, and  is  essential  to  the  good  preacher.  Now  a  boy  who 
has  not  in  his  gifts  the  promise  of  a  good  preacher  is  not 
meant  to  be  an  evangelist,  whatever  high  office  he  may  other- 
wise be  able  to  fill.  And  it  is  evangelists  that  we  want  more 
than  learned  divines,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
in  America.  A  good  preacher  is  listened  to  by  non-Catholics 
as  well  as  by  the  children  of  the  faith,  and  our  fields  are  broad 
and  the  harvests  are  ripe  with  expected  conversions  through 
the  preaching  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the 
mother  tongue,  and  a  promising  talent  to  use  it  definitely  for 
preaching  should  be  among  the  chief  factors  in  the  intellectual 
and  physical  examination  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory 
Seminary. 

Next,  and  allied  to  this  are  an  ear  and  a  voice  for  music. 
Indeed  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  in  every  case  whether  the 
applicant  is  musical  and  whether  there  is  any  ability  or  at 
least  an  inclination  toward  developing  the  musical  faculty. 
For  apart  from  the  fact  that  every  priest  is  by  his  very  profes- 
sion required  to  sing  in  the  divine  services,  and  that  he  is  to 
do  this  not  merely  in  a  vague  way  or  as  a  member  of  a  chorus, 
but  as  a  leader  and  precentor  on  the  most  solemn  occasions, 
experience  teaches  that  the  cultivation  of  musical  talent  serves 
both  in  the  Seminary  and  in  the  priesthood  to  refine  and 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  which  daily  routine  necessarily  ren- 
ders at  times  dry  and  monotonous.     The  gift  may  indeed  be 
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abused,  and  it  sometimes  draws  the  priest  who  is  off  his  guard 
into  snares  and  associations  from  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  there  are 
usually  other  causes  operative  in  such  cases,  that  would  make 
matters  as  bad  without  the  music.  Seminaries  in  which 
abundant  facilities  are  offered  for  developing  in  the  students  a 
taste  for  good  music,  such  as  a  fine  string  band  or  piano-  and 
organ-playing,  have  in  this  means  a  great  preserver  of  disci- 
pline as  well  as  of  that  spirit  of  joy  which  befits  the  cleric  as 
the  messenger  of  harmony  and  blessedness  to  others. 

As  for  the  other  rudimentary  sciences,  we  take  for  granted 
that  every  applicant  to  the  Seminary  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  Doctrine  and  of  Bible  History.  These 
branches  are  of  course  of  the  first  importance  and  must  be 
assumed  to  have  influenced  the  moral  fitness  of  the  applicant 
in  his  very  coming  to  the  Seminary.  The  other  branches  will 
adjust  themselves,  and  we  may  rely  upon  the  activity  of  the 
Seminary  Department  in  our  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion to  devise  means  to  harmonize  the  required  subjects  in 
such  wise  as  to  satisfy  the  main  conditions  of  the  intellectual 
test. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  applicants  to  the  Preparatory- 
Seminary  who  do  not  speak  English,  but  to  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  attention  and  a  place  in  the  Seminary,  by  reason 
of  the  ever-increasing  immigration  from  Catholic  lands.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable,  and  indeed  imperative,  that  the 
numerous  non-English-speaking  immigrants  should  be  pro- 
vided with  priests  who  speak  their  own  tongue,  who  know 
their  habits,  and  who  understand  and  sympathize  with  th^r 
particular  difficulties.  To  supply  these  needs  at  once  has  de- 
manded the  introduction  of  priests  from  abroad.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  these  are  themselves  strangers,  whatever  their  in- 
telligence and  zeal,  they  form  an  isolated  body  among  our 
native  or  naturalized  clergy,  and  thus  cause,  often  uncon- 
sciously, friction  and  misunderstandings.  These  fall  in  the 
last  analysis  upon  the  Bishop,  who,  when  he  finds  himself 
forced  to  check  the  influence  or  action  of  the  foreign  priest, 
runs  the  risk  of  leaving  the  strange  fold  without  a  shepherd. 
The  danger  of  alienation,  of  schisms  and  entire  loss  of  faith 
among  helpless  multitudes  at  the  mercy  of  their  accidental 
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leaders,  thus  arises  to  make  the  task  of  supervision  still  more 
difficult  and  complicated.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  for- 
eign priest,  whatever  blessing  it  may  entail  in  preserving  the 
faith  of  those  who  are  well  disposed,  nevertheless  tends  to 
perpetuate  race  division  and  race  prejudice,  with  its  numerous 
opportunities  for  social  and  political  misuses,  of  which  the 
adversaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  take  advantage  to  discredit 
the  ancient  faith. 

Thus  it  suggests  itself  as  the  best  remedy  for  this  difficulty 
(since  in  any  case  it  will  take  time  to  develop  the  naturalizing 
influences  which  will  turn  these  thousands  of  alien  speech  and 
genius  into  law-abiding  Americans)  that  we  take  their  chil- 
dren into  our  Seminaries,  and  educate  them  to  become  priests 
for  their  own  people,  so  that  thereby  may  be  brought  about  a 
gradual  amalgamation  of  separated  nationalities. 

But  the  practical  execution  of  this  presents  a  serious  diffi- 
culty to  the  Seminary  authorities,  who  cannot  adjust  the  exist- 
ing and  approved  curriculum  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  students.  For  even  the  native  boys  of  foreign 
parentage  are  frequently  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish branches;  although  this  is  less  often  the  case  with  them 
than  with  the  average  European  boy  who  applies  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Seminary  with  the  view  of  devoting  his  talent  to 
the  foreign  mission.  These  students,  if  kept  in  the  same 
classes  with  American  boys,  will  prove  a  drag  on  their  class 
because  of  their  inferior  ability  in  literary  work.  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  to  be  placed  in  separated  classes,  it  means 
a  drain  on  the  time  and  capacity  of  the  professors  or  an  in- 
crease of  the  Seminary  faculty. 

To  the  writer  it  would  seem  that  the  only  really  effective 
way  to  do  justice  to  the  candidates  in  the  Seminary  is  to 
keep  the  foreign  students,  who  are  necessarily  to  be  admitted 
on  a  different  level  of  scholastic  ability  from  the  rest,  in  a 
partly  distinct  curriculum.  They  might  easily  be  dispensed 
from  those  branches  which  make  for  perfection  in  English 
composition  and  elocution  since  they  will  need  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  English,  like  the  ordinary  business  man.  This 
might  require  an  extra  teacher,  familiar  with  the  foreign 
tongue  of  the  students,  but  the  separate  class  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  order  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  do- 
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mestic  discipline.  To  assume  that  the  foreign  boy  must  at 
once  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  American  student  is  hardly 
fair,  for  the  non- English-speaking  priest  is  not  required  in 
his  ministry  to  use  the  English  tongue  in  the  same  eflfective 
way  as  the  American  priest.  For  the  same  reason  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  he  should  pass  an  entrance  examination  in 
the  same  grades  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  as  the 
American  boy. 

If  we  admit  the  foreign  boy  for  the  sake  of  the  foreign 
people  to  whom  he  is  to  administer  and  among  whom  he  is 
expected  to  spend  his  whole  later  life,  it  is  but  just  to  make 
allowance  for  his  condition.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  discourage  him 
in  his  classwork.  For  this  reason,  these  boys  sometimes  leave 
the  Seminary  in  which  they  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
position,  because  of  the  strain  on  their  faculties  to  keep  up 
with  a  class  of  necessarily  superior  students. 

The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  converts  and  per- 
sons of  advanced  age  whom  Providence  appears  to  direct 
toward  the  priesthood.  The  very  fact  of  their  exceptional  call 
indicates  the  justice  of  exceptional  consideration  in  regard  to 
their  preparatory  training;  for  whilst  these  students  fall  short 
of  the  commonly  applied  standards  in  some  respects,  their  ex- 
perience and  ripened  judgment  make  them  frequently  avail- 
able for  better  service  in  the  Church  than  those  who  come  to 
the  Seminary  by  normal  ways.  In  all  such  cases  there  must 
of  course  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  knowledge  re- 
quired and  the  sincerity  and  zeal  demanded  in  the  ministry 
be  a  compensating  equivalent  for  the  lack  of  technical  knowl- 
edge in  other  respects. 

Let  us  emphasize  once  more  in  conclusion, — on  the  careful 
and  judicious  selection  of  candidates,  the  subsequent  success 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Seminary  so  much  depends,  that  no 
amount  of  precaution  is  in  vain ;  for,  as  already  intimated,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  dislodge  an  intruder,  since,  though 
unworthy,  he  may  manage  to  keep  his  position  in  the  Semi- 
nary when  once  he  has  gained  access  to  it. 
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THE  ABOHTTEOTITBE  AVD  80ITLPTITBE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 

OEITUET. 

THE  spirit  of  the  Renascence  under  the  influence  of  Human- 
ism continued  to  animate  the  artistic  life  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  classic  thirst :  siiis  classica,  "  fires ''  the  soul  of 
Brunelleschi  and  of  Donatello;  "the  one  the  Columbus  of 
architecture,  and  the  other  of  sculpture ''.  They  go  to  Rome 
to  take  counsel  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity;  the  Greek 
models  remain  unknown  there,  but  Vitnivius  is  studied  with 
ardor,  and  there  the  rules  and  the  proportions  of  art  are 
learned. 

Whilst  the  new  classic  thought  had  an  undisputed  control, 
it  did  not  altogether  displace  a  certain  reminiscence  of  Gothic 
beauty.  This  is  apparent  especially  in  the  ornamental  parts 
and  in  certain  structural  motives  of  the  architecture  of  that 
age.  The  Gothic  element  gave  thus  to  the  monuments  of  this 
epoch  a  marked  lightness  and  elegance  of  form. 

The  main  elements  of  the  fifteenth-century  art  may  be  de- 
fined as  these  three:  first,  the  return  to  antique  models;  second, 
conscientious  attention  to  nature,  or  the  sense  of  the  natural 
in  painting  and  sculpture;  third,  an  occult  influence,  an  un- 
conscious vein,  substratum,  qualifying  flavor  of  the  Gothic  art. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  artistic  and  literary  trend  of 
the  Renascence  in  this  century  is  largely  fostered  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Church,  of  the  seigniories,  of  the  munici- 
palities, and  convents.  I  may  note  the  Medici,  in  Florence; 
Sigismondo  Malatesta,  at  Rimini;  Federico  di  Montefeltro, 
at  Urbino;  the  Lords  of  Este,  at  Ferrara;  the  Gonzagas,  at 
Mantua;  the  Doges  of  Venice,  etc.  And  this  regenerative  im- 
pulse courses  along  from  the  Vatican,  the  basilicas,  the  pal- 
aces, to  beautify  with  new  life  the  most  humble  oratories,  even 
remote  rural  public  buildings. 

In  the  architecture  of  this  period  we  must  distinguish  the 
struggle  between  the  picturesque  style  proceeding  from  the 
Gothic  and  the  classic  style  whose  triumph  is  the  aim  of  the 
innovators. 

There  is  a  return  of  isolated  columns,  Roman  arches,  Attic 
bases,  entablatures,  antique  cornices :  in  fine,  the  whole  patri- 
mony of  Greek  and  Latin  architecture.     Viewing  the  general 
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cast  of  the  building,  we  note  that  the  projections  are  smaller, 
the  mouldings  more  slender,  and  there  is  a  greater  wealth  of 
exquisite  details  in  adornment;  withal,  this  richness  is  still 
far  removed  from  the  redundant  and  overgrown  lavishness 
of  the  preceding  type  of  Gothic  art. 

The  capital  is  derived  from  the  Corinthian,  but  simplified 
and  freshly  graced ;  namely,  by  the  introduction  of  some  cen- 
tral piece,  such  as  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  or  munici- 
pality, or  by  some  religious  emblem  of  decorative  value;  such 
features  being  set  in  relief  between  the  two  scrolls.  Acanthus 
leaves  are  in  a  single  order;  often  they  become  reduced  to  but 
four,  very  wide,  embracing  the  comers  of  the  capital  and 
curled  back  beneath  the  scrolls. 

The  decoration  unfolds  itself  especially  on  the  door-posts 
and  architraves  of  doors  and  windows,  on  the  friezes  and 
trunk  of  columns.  It  draws  upon  the  classic  art,  gets  inspira- 
tion from  nature,  and  is  also  reminiscent  of  the  Gothic  style. 
One  of  its  products  is  that  distinctive  kind  of  ornament  whose 
constituents  are  candelabra  and  spirals.  The  former  type 
grows  out  of  a  central  stalk,  of  candlestick  pattern,  whence  are 
developed  winding  or  twining  vines,  flowers,  bunches  of  morn- 
ing-glories, fruit,  also  birds  and  animals  after  nature.  The 
second  type  is  composed  of  a  stalk  rising  in  spiral  fashion, 
with  alternate  scrolls,  from  which  are  developed  the  same 
studies  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  ornament. 

For  the  construction  of  churches,  the  Renascence  architec- 
ture forsakes  the  canons  of  the  Gothic  art,  and  seeks  its  in- 
spiration from  the  basilican  type,  as  regards  the  plan  and  the 
ceiling.  It  Romanizes  the  Gothic  cupola :  that  is,  rounding  it 
out  in  more  symmetrical  hemispheric  form,  and  abandoning 
the  Gothic  upward  flight,  the  Gothic  boldness.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  other,  sectional  vaults,  and  the  ogives,  disappear  to 
give  place  to  cylindrical  vaults  and  to  arches  with  full  vaults. 
Again,  the  luxury  of  columns  is  forborne;  to  wit,  that  purely 
decorative  use  which  had  come  into  play  with  the  Gothic  style ; 
whereas  now  the  columns  have  a  simple  and  logical  con- 
structive purpose,  and  are  substituted  for  the  polystyle  pillars. 

The  regenerative  impulse  took  its  rise  in  Tuscany,  but  it 
finds  liberal  echo  in  many  regions  of  Italy.  Of  renown  is  the 
Lombardi  family,  who  built  edifices  of  invincible  grace  and 
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elegance  in  Northern  Italy;  insomuch  that  the  style  of  the 
Renascence  practised  by  the  Lombardi  and  their  school  goes 
by  the  particular  name  of  Lombardesque  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  Lombard  or  Longobard,  which  terms  denote  Roman- 
esque modes). 

The  chiefs  among  the  architects  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
Brunelleschi  and  Leon  Battista  Alberti. 

Filippo  Brunelleschi  was  born  at  Florence  in  1337.  At 
first,  like  so  many  other  illustrious  masters,  he  was  a  gold- 
smith and  sculptor;  then,  seized  with  the  love  of  architecture, 
he  sold  a  small  estate,  and  went  with  Donatello  to  Rome. 
Vasari  relates  the  great  artist's  intentions :  "  One  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  light,  or  bring  back  to  view,  good  architecture.  .  . 
The  other  was  to  find  some  way,  if  practicable,  to  vault  the 
dome  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore."  This  in  fact  was  the  chief  en- 
terprise, the  study  and  ceaseless  preoccupation  of  his  noble 
life,  and  the  architectural  masterpiece  of  his  century. 

He  also  constructed  the  Church  and  Sacristy  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Chapel  known  as 
Cappella  dei  Pazzi,  a  delicate,  graceful,  very  elegant  work; 
the  Hospital  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Pitti  Palace,  a  majestic, 
massive  structure,  designed  with  a  profound  grasp  of  propor- 
tions :  exhibiting  not  only  great  blocks  of  rough  wall,  but  also 
beautiful  little  windows,  yielding  an  admirable  expression  of 
strength  and  sovereignty.  Brunelleschi  was  likewise  a  mili- 
tary engineer,  sculptor,  and  poet. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404-1472)  was  bom  at  Venice,  of 
Florentine  parents;  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
settled  in  Florence,  and  became  intimate  with  the  Medici,  with 
whom  he  cultivated  literature.  By  the  largeness  of  his  talent 
and  the  eclecticism  of  his  culture,  he  is  the  Leonardo  of  his 
century.  He  is  renowned  alike  as  Humanist  man  of  letters, 
poet,  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  and  critic ;  since  he  also  wrote 
disquisitions  on  art.  He,  too,  is  enamored  with  antiquity,  and 
infuses  the  plans  of  his  architectural  works  with  quite  a  fine 
taste ;  though  their  execution  is  left  to  others.  He  creates  new 
combinations  of  domes  and  pilasters,  fit  to  rival  Brunelleschi. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  "  Temple  of  St  Francis  "  (Tempio  di 
S.  Francesco),  and  of  the  Malatesta  "Temple"  (Tempio 
Malatestiano),   at  Rimini;  of  Divae  Jsottae  sacrum,  of  the 
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Church  of  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Sebastian's,  at  Mantua;  of  the 
Rucellai  Palace  in  Florence  (his  masterpiece),  of  the  fajade 
of  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  kindred  works. 

In  this  period,  deserving  of  special  mention,  are:  Michel- 
ozzo  Michelozzi,  disciple  of  Brunelleschi ;  Bernardo  Rosellina, 
disciple  of  Alberti ;  Filarete,  an  *'  apostle  of  the  Renaissance  " 
in  Lombardy,  who  cast  the  bronze  door  in  St.  Peter's ;  whereon, 
in  keeping  w'th  the  spirit  of  Humanism,  he  carved  some  epi- 
sodes of  iEsop's  Fables. 

At  Venice  Gothic  art  continued  to  hold  its  own,  modified 
only  by  influences  of  the  Orient.  Bartolommeo  and  Pan- 
taleone  Bon,  in  1404,  wrought  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  was 
completed  in  1463.  Shortly  after  them,  the  Lombardi  and 
Rizzo,  true  dynasty  of  artists,  achieve  the  triumph  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Renascence,  and  create  such  jewels  as  the 
Church  of  the  Miracles,  the  interior  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and 
the  School  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  sculpture,  the  first  great  names 
that  we  met  in  this  century  are  Donatello,  Jacopo  della  Quer- 
cia,  Ghiberti,  Verrochio,  and  Luca  della  Robbia. 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  unexcelled  master  of  bas-relief,  still  re- 
flects an  eff'eminate  and  softened  Gothic  influence,  which  in- 
spires him  in  connexion  with  the  panels  and  ornamental  mo- 
tives of  those  famous  doors  in  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  But 
Donatello,  Jacopo,  and  Luca,  have  broken  every  bond  with 
tradition ;  they  study  the  classics :  and  especially  they  take  for 
model,  "  fair  Nature,  Mistress  of  the  Masters ",  to  quote 
Leonardo. 

They  therefore  are  "  truists  " ;  that  is,  realists  in  the  pure 
and  higher  sense  of  the  term :  not  copyists  or  photographers  of 
vulgarity.  They  illuminate,  rekindle,  animate  the  outer  form, 
transfigure  the  material  with  the  flame  of  their  genius;  and 
so  their  marbles,  their  terracottas,  their  bronzes,  are  fully 
alive,  and  often  constitute  masterpieces.  The  one  who  '*  soars 
like  the  eagle  above  all  the  others  ",  is  Donatello,  whom  we 
noticed  with  Brunelleschi  at  Rome,  intent  on  the  study  of 
antique  models.  From  him  to  Michelangelo  the  step  is  but 
short 

Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  styled  Donatello,  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1386,  and  died  there  in  1468.     Contrary  to  the  man- 
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\  ners  of  the  contemporary  artists,  he  was  exclusively  a  sculptor; 

ff  though,  thanks  to  assiduous,   varied  and   fruitful  labor,   he- 

carried  sculpture  to  excellence.     His  works  gleam  with  the 
.*  light  of  thought,  yet  they  are  vehemently  realistic.     He  is  the 

Masaccio  of  sculpture.     This  naturalistic  spirit  in  our  master 
r-  is  also  attested  by  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  Vasari : 

"1  **  He  wrought  with  uncommon  toil  a  wooden  crucifix,  or  the 

]  Crucifixion,  in  wood.     The  work  done,  he  fancied  he  had 

ri  achieved  something  most  rare,  indeed,  and  so  showed  it  to  his 

intimate  friend   Filippo   Brunellesco,   to  obtain   his  opinion. 
Now  Filippo,  from  what  Donato  had  told  him,  was  expecting 
to  see  something  far  better;  and  hence,  as  he  gazed,  he  smiled 
^  somewhat.     At  this,  Donato,  by  the  great  friendship  between 

them,  besought  him  to  speak  out  his  mind ;  whereupon  Filippo, 
*  nothing  loath,  answered  that  it  seemed  to  him,  Donato  had 

ij  put  a  peasant  on  the  Cross,'' 

j'  Still,  realist  though  he  was,  and  scrupulous  for  the  truth  in 

^  externals,'  he  none  the  less  gives  to  his  works  a  character,  a- 

i  thought,  a  will,  an  energetic  and  powerful  soul ;  and  relieves 

i  crudity  by  the  marvelous  effects  of  expression.    He  is  versatile 

and  complex;  he  conveys  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  in  a 
''i  manner  thus  far  unrivaled  by  any  one  else :  he  both  repre- 

sents infancy  with  exquisite  grace,  and  imparts  vigor  to  the 
i  active  and  sinewy  bodies  of  adults;  even  as  he  likewise  be- 

stows the  rhythm  of  an  ineffable  charm  on  his  urchins. 

He  sculptured  a  great  profusion  of  works.  We  may  note 
the  Dancing  Boys  of  the  pulpit  of  Prato,  the  Choir  Gallery 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  Annunciation,  sundry  statues 
for  Orsanmichele,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  at 
Padua:  a  marvel  of  stateliness  and  heroic  valor;  the  statues, 
and  bas-relief  of  S.  Antonio,  etc. ;  and,  lastly,  his  masterpiece^ 
the  St.  George,  of  Orsanmichele:  *'  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
products  of  the  human  race." 

Jacopo  della  Quercia  (1371-1438)  is  of  Siena,  but  his  main 
activity  was  developed  at  Bologna.  He  competed  with  Ghi- 
berti  for  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence ;  he  sculptured 
the  famous  Fonte  Gaia  of  Siena,  which  won  for  him  the  name- 
of  Jacopo  della  Fonte  (Jacob  of  the  Fountain)  ;  although  his 
master  works  are  the  Doors  of  St.  Petronius,  at  Bologna.  He- 
is  original  and  potent,  bold  and  symmetrical,  abounding  iib 
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vigorous  realism,  yet  eloquent  and  animated  with  an  inner 
life:  so  much  so  as  to  slight  details  in  order  to  convey  the 
dominant  thought  of  the  work.  Accordingly,  he  is  the  ideal 
master  of  Michelangelo. 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378- 1 45 5)  belonged  to  Florence,  and  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  he  beautified  his  native  city  with 
that  masterpiece  in  the  shape  of  the  principal  doors  of  the 
Baptistery;  worthy,  said  Michelangelo,  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  "The  champions,  or  competitors  for  so  great  a  task," 
Ghiberti  himself  relates,  "  were  the  following:  Filippo  di  Ser 
Brunellesco,  Simone  da  Colle,  Nicolo  d'Arezzo,  Jacopo  della 
Quercia  di  Siena,  Francesco  di  Valdombrina,  Nicolo  Lam- 
berti.  The  judges  were  thirty-four,  from  the  surrounding 
cities  and  districts.  They  all  signed  in  my  favor.  To  me  was 
the  said  work  formally  conceded;  which  I  directed  and  pur- 
sued with  much  diligence.  On  the  aforesaid  doors  are  28 
panels;  20  contain  stories  from  the  New  Testament,  whilst  at 
the  base  are  the  Four  Evangelists  and  four  Doctors,  with 
great  quantity  of  human  heads  round  about  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. The  same  is  executed  with  great  love,  diligently,  with 
cornices  and  ivy  leaves;  and  the  door-posts  with  exceeding 
great  adornment  of  leaves,  of  many  descriptions." 

Those  doors  are  a  poem.  Ghiberti  spent  nearly  all  his  life 
thereon,  imprinting  on  them  his  wonderful  talent,  compounded 
of  grace,  elegance,  and  equilibrium.  The  bas-reliefs  are  in 
several  depths  of  distance,  manipulated  with  perspective  sa- 
gacity ;  and  they  constitute  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  kind : 
serving  as  founts  of  inspiration  for  all  the  subsequent  artists. 

Luca  della  Robbia  (1309-1482)  is  the  pleasing  wizard  of 
terracotta  art.  Who  does  not  recall  those  disks  and  lunettes, 
those  ancons  and  corbels,  peopled  with  his  gentle  inspirations, 
and  adorned  with  those  curious  polychrome  garlands  of  flow- 
ering branches  and  fruits?  His  beauty  is  far  from  the  im- 
petus of  Donatello,  and  from  certain  finer  details  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti ;  it  is  rather  a  plain  style  of  beauty,  pure,  select,  but 
always  grave,  infused  with  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
Luca  is  a  profoundly  Christian  artist,  highly  respecting  the 
sacred  tradition  and  dogma. 

He  is  the  propagator  of  the  industry  of  terracottas.  But 
even  when  his  works  have  commercial  objects,  they  are  still 
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ever  conscientious.  The  pieces  modeled  by  Luca  and  his  kins- 
men, Andrea  and  Giovanni,  amount  to  nearly  SCX). 

He  decorated  with  a  procession  of  boys  the  choir  gallery  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence;  labored  on  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Giotto's  Belfry,  sculptured  the  tomb  of  B.  Federighi,  com- 
posed the  Resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
Cathedral  sacristy,  etc. 

Verrocchio  (1435-1488)  is  both  sculptor  and  painter,  gold- 
smith and  mathematician.  Pupil  of  Donatello,  he  partakes  of 
that  powerful  and  noble  naturalism.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
equestrian  monument  to  CoUeoni,  in  Venice;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  In  Florence  are  admired  his  David, 
and  the  group  of  Christ  and  St  Thomas.  Among  his  paint- 
ings, that  one  is  exceedingly  beautiful  which  represents  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus,  in  the  Academy  of  Florence.  He  was  master 
of  Leonardo  and  Perugino. 

Desiderio  da  Settignano  too  was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  but 
died  very  young,  in  1464.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb  of 
Marsuppini,  in  S.  Croce.  He  leads  a  charming  school  of 
artists,  whose  tendencies  are  less  varied  and  more  gently 
ideal  than  Donatello's. 

They  have  left  us  heads  of  the  Blessed  Virpn,  of  little  boys, 
and  in  general  such  bas-reliefs  as  exhibit  something  of  a  pen- 
sive sweetness;  they  are  incomparably  graceful.  Among 
these  artists  must  be  mentioned  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Bernardo 
and  Antonio  Rossellino,  Benedetto  da  Maiono,  Matteo  Civi- 
tali,  Agostino  di  Duccio,  Vecchietta.  On  the  tomb  of  De- 
siderio was  inscribed  this  noble  epitaph : 

Desiderio  gave  life  to  cold  marble,  thereby  empowering  sculpture 
to  equal  nature's  benign  and  infinite  beauty.  And  Nature,  seeing 
this,  stood  aghast,  and  said,  "  So  now  shall  my  glory  dim?  "  Where- 
fore, in  her  lofty  rage,  she  smote  the  artist,  seeking  thereby  to  ex- 
tinguish the  life  of  so  rare  a  talent.  Yet,  all  in  vain;  because  he 
gave  life  to  the  marbles,  and  they  to  him. 

Be  there  also  noted,  Andrea  Sansovino  and  Antonio  Pol- 
laiolo.  The  latter  is  realistic,  and  rougher  than  Sansovino, 
who  approaches  the  school  of  Desiderio.  Indeed,  Sansovino 
discovers  so  fine  a  relish  for  beauty  that  he  might  be  classed 
with  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the  more  so  since 
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he  died  in  1529.  We  may  cite  his  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  and  the  tombs  of  Sforza  and  of  Basso 
at  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  Rome.  Of  PoUaiolo  I  may  note  the 
bronze  group  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus  in  the  Bargello  Mu- 
seum, and  the  mausoleums  of  Sixtus  V  and  of  Innocent  VIII. 

At  Venice,  Lombardo  and  Antonio  Rizzo,  whom  we  ad- 
duced as  architects,  are  famous  as  sculptors.  The  latter  is 
author  of  the  group  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  interior  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  statues  worthy  of  Donatello. 

Celso  Costantini. 

Florence,  Italy. 


THE  FIBST  JESUIT  OABDIHAL. 

FATHER  JAMES  LAINEZ,  one  of  the  first  companions 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  his  immediate  successor 
in  the  office  of  Provost  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
Father  Francisco  Toledo  were  "new  Christians",  as  the  phrase 
went  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century;  that  is,  they  were 
both  of  Jewish  ancestry.  But  while  the  history  of  the  Lainez 
household  subsequent  to  their  conversion  was  that  of  a  pious, 
devoted,  and  edifying  family,  several  of  Toledo's  kindred 
had  borne  reputations  for  orthodoxy  which  were  not  entirely 
above  suspicion;  among  them,  his  grandfather  had  done 
public  penance,  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  on  account  of  his 
Judaizing  propensities. 

Bom  at  Cordoba,  4  October,  1532,  young  Toledo  showed  in 
his  earliest  years  a  precociousness  which  was  the  harbinger 
of  that  display  of  brilliant  talent  which  won  for  him,  when 
studying  at  Salamanca,  the  admiration  and  applause  of  stu- 
dents and  professors  alike.  Among  his  classmates  at  that 
famous  centre  of  Spanish  learning  was  Alphonsus  Rodriguez, 
the  future  author  of  the  Practice  of  Christian  and  Religious 
Perfection,  a  work  which  has  been  for  three  centuries  a  lamp 
to  the  eyes  and  a  guide  to  the  feet  of  countless  religious  of 
both  sexes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Toledo  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  his 
Alma  Mater  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age;  but, 
despite  his  youth  and  youthful  appearance,  it  was  commonly 
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said  and  believed  that  no  other  professor  of  the  University 
had  ever  begun  his  career  with  a  better  equipment  of  enthu- 
siasm, industry,  and  acquired  knowledge. 

During  the  scholastic  year,  the  young  professor's  lecture- 
hall  was  thronged  not  only  by  eager  young  men  who  came  as 
learners  and,  between  classes,  tossed  their  caps  and  waved 
their  dress  swords  amid  loyal  vivas  for  Toledo,  but  also  by 
dignified  prelates  and  courtly  grandees  who  came  in  state  to 
occupy  the  chairs  reserved  for  the  *'  benevolent  hearers  ''. 

For  one  brief  year  Toledo  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  success 
and  popular  applause.  Then  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Uni- 
versity and,  in  company  with  Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  sought 
admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  They  entered  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  their  futures  were  very  different.  Rodriguez 
spent  his  life  in  Spain,  where  he  became  the  master  and  guide 
of  young  aspirants  to  the  religious  state,  while  Toledo,  after 
a  short  year  in  the  novitiate,  was  called  to  Rome,  where,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  intense  and  varied  activity,  he  was 
raised  to  the  Sacred  College  as  the  first  Jesuit  Cardinal. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1559,  Toledo  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  great  Roman  College.  News 
of  the  celebrity  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Salamanca  had  pre- 
ceded him  and  had  aroused  a  mild  curiosity  in  the  eternal 
city,  for  Rome  was  accustomed  to  see  and  hear  celebrities;  but 
when  the  gifted  Spaniard  began  his  lectures  and  displayed 
the  brilliant  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  the  success 
which  he  had  met  in  his  native  land  paled  before  the  dazzling 
triumph  which  he  achieved  in  his  new  field  of  usefulness.  He 
became  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  intimate  of  many  Cardinals 
and  the  trusted  adviser  of  eight  Popes. 

When  Cardinal  Commendone  went  as  legate  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  King  Sigismund  of  Poland,  to  stir  them  up 
to  energetic  measures  against  the  Turks,  Pope  St.  Pius  V  in- 
sisted that  Father  Toledo  should  accompany  the  Cardinal  as 
confidential  counselor;  but  the  Jesuit's  chief  glory  was  gained 
as  a  professor  and  an  adviser  in  Rome. 

Father  Toledo  had  had  but  one  year  of  regular  training 
in  the  Jesuit  novitiate,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
cares  in  Rome  had  left  him  but  little  leisure  to  establish  on  a 
firm  foundation  the  whole  edifice  of  the  religious  life.     It  is 
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not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  interest  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus  slackened  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and 
spirit  should  have  been  somewhat  superficial.  He  was  able, 
however,  on  a  certain  occasion  to  do  a  signal  service  to  the 
Society.  It  happened  that  a  young  Spanish  Jesuit  belonging 
to  a  family  of  some  consequence  lost  his  elder  brother  by 
death.  This  event  so  changed  the  young  man's  worldly  pros- 
pects that,  although  he  had  pronounced  the  first  vows  of  the 
Society,  he  walked  out  of  the  Jesuit  College  without  giving 
any  notice  of  his  intentions,  and  betook  himself  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  where  he  forthwith  bestowed  his  name  and  for- 
tune upon  some  fair  damsel. 

The  affair,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  caused  a  tremendous 
scandal,  for  those  concerned  in  it  had  not  sufficient  sense  of 
propriety  to  seek  concealment  or  to  have  recourse  to  stealth. 
It  having  been  publicly  announced  that  the  young  man  had 
incurred  the  censures  of  the  Church,  a  certain  friar  valiantly 
took  up  the  cudgels  and  declared  that  the  Jesuit  scholastic  was 
morally  free  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleased  and  to  enter  any 
state  or  profession  he  chose,  because  he  was  not  a  "  religious  " 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  Not  content  with  airing 
his  opinion  in  public  and  in  private,  the  friar  in  question  set 
out  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  which  he  intemperately 
assailed  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Jesuits  and  called  into 
question  the  genuineness  of  certain  papal  pronouncements  in 
their  favor. 

Father  Toledo  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Pontiff  issued  a  Bull, 
Ascendenie  Dotnino,  in  which  the  Jesuit  Institute  was  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  in  the  most  ample  and  explicit  manner. 
Such  had  been  his  activity  and  interest  in  the  affair  that,  by 
direction  of  the  Provost  General,  Claudius  Aquaviva,  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  offered  certain  acts  of  re- 
ligion to  God  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Father  Toledo. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  marvel  at  the  hostility  that  was 
shown  by  some  very  worthy  and  godly  people  to  the  Institute 
of  the  new  Society  of  Jesus.  At  that  time,  the  air  was  full  of 
novelties  in  religious  belief  and  practice — novelties  that  were 
silly,  and  novelties  that  were  wicked — and  it  was  quite  natural 
that  an  innovation  which,  as  St.  Ignatius  believed,  the  changes 
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wrought  by  time  had  made  desirable,  might  be  viewed  by  some 
timorous  souls  as  fanciful  and  even  improper.  Time  has 
shown,  however,  that  Ignatius  was  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  various  features  of  the  religious  life  which  were  dis- 
tinctively Ignatian  "  novelties "  have  been  very  generally 
adopted  not  only  by  more  recent  founders  of  religious  organi- 
zations but  also  by  older  Orders. 

In  our  day,  when  kingly  wings  are  so  closely  clipped,  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  the  all-pervading  power  of  a  monarch  like 
Philip  II,  under  whose  protection  all  interests,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  were  grouped  and  sheltered.  The  "  sacred  Cath- 
olic royal  majesty  "  of  the  ruler  overshadowed  all  else  in 
Spain  and  Spain's  still  vaguely-defined  transoceanic  posses- 
sions. The  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  a  Spaniard  and 
propagated  chiefly  by  Spaniards,  had  been  governed  by 
Spaniards  until  the  election  of  Everard  Mercurian,  a  native  of 
the  Low  Countries,  which  were  then  subject  to  the  Spanish 
sceptre.    His  successor  was  Claudius  Aquaviva,  an  Italian. 

The  election  of  Aquaviva  occasioned  discontent  among  cer- 
tain Spanish  Jesuits  who  feared  for  the  continuance  of  the 
preponderating  influence  of  their  nation  in  the  administration 
of  the  afl'airs  of  the  Society.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  es- 
cape the  rule  of  the  head  of  the  Society  by  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Vicar  who  should  govern  them  in  almost 
purely  nominal  dependence  on  the  Provost  General.  Some  of 
the  recalcitrants  appealed  to  the  Nuncio  in  Spain ;  others  laid 
their  case  before  the  Pope;  and  others,  seeing  in  Philip  II 
their  grandpapa  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  memor- 
ialized him  to  use  his  unquestionably  immense  influence  to 
bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Of  the  twenty-seven  memorialists  whose 
identity  was  known,  full  twenty-five  were  of  Jewish  ancestry, 
and  there  was  some  uncertainty  about  the  origin  of  one  of  the 
remaining  two.  Precisely  how  many  followers  the  memorial- 
ists had  among  their  brethren  in  Spain  cannot  be  conjectured, 
though  they  undoubtedly  met  with  some  favor  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  intriguers  found  an  influential  and  untiring  ally  at 
Rome  in  the  person  of  Father  Toledo,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Jesuit  residence  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Pope's 
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palace.  This  daily  mingling  with  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  who  streamed  toward  the  Vatican  on  all  kinds  of 
errands,  sadly  undermined  Toledo's  regard  for  the  Order  of 
which  he  was  so  illustrious  a  member.  In  fact,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  lay  before  the  Pope  certain  memorials  which 
aimed  at  undoing  in  no  small  degree  the  work  of  St.  Ignatius 
which  had  been  so  strongly  approved  and  commended  by 
former  Pontiffs. 

Seeing  the  mischief  that  threatened  the  Institute  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  in  Toledo's  attitude  toward  it,  the  Provost 
General,  Aquaviva,  endeavored  to  induce  his  estranged  sub- 
ject to  leave  the  papal  palace  and  reside  somewhere  with  his 
Jesuit  brethren;  but  despite  all  his  offers  of  exemptions,  con- 
veniences, comforts,  and  attentions,  Toledo  would  not  budge. 
He  remained  as  at  the  cave  of  AduUam,  where  every  sore- 
hearted  (or  soreheaded)  Jesuit  wayfarer  was  accorded  a 
hearty  welcome.  It  was  through  Toledo  and  another  "  new 
Christian  ",  Father  Jos^  Acosta,  that  Philip  II  urged  Pope 
Clement  VIII  to  command  the  assembling  of  the  General 
Congregation  of  the  Society,  as  the  only  means  of  redressing 
the  grievances  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  and  of  restoring  har- 
mony among  them.  The  Pope,  indeed,  gave  the  command  to 
Provost  General  Aquaviva,  and  added  that  Acosta,  though 
otherwise  not  entitled  to  a  seat,  should  be  admitted  with  the 
right  to  vote.  It  was  the  fifth  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  that  this,  its  highest,  legislative  bod}^  was  to 
convene. 

Rumor  was  already  rife  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope  contem- 
plated raising  Toledo  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  a 
distinction  which  Jesuits  had  until  then  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing. Father  Aquaviva  sought  to  prevent  such  a  step  by  repre- 
senting to  Pope  Clement  VIII  that  Father  Toledo  had  so 
drifted  away  from  his  Order  and  its  spirit  that,  though  urged 
and  pressed,  he  had  declined  to  live  in  Any  one  of  its  houses, 
had  busied  himself  in  securing  benefices  for  his  relatives,  and 
had  dabbled  in  other  very  worldly  affairs;  but,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  cardinalitial  dignity  was  conferred  even 
upon  children  and  upon  men  known  to  be  of  loose  life,  such  a 
remonstrance  must  have  had  little  or  no  weight.  Father  To- 
ledo became  Cardinal  Toledo,  17  September,  1593. 
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The  General  Congregation  which  had  assembled  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope's  mandate  began  its  labors  3  November, 
following  Toledo's  promotion  to  the  Sacred  College.  He  had 
hoped  to  preside  over  its  sessions;  but,  as  his  plans  miscarried, 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  remaining  in  readiness 
to  give  such  advice  as  its  members  might  come  to  seek.  Even 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Acosta,  who  had  been  forced  upon  the  Congregation,  the 
sixty-four  Fathers  went  on  with  their  deliberations  quite  as  if 
no  Cardinal  Toledo  was  in  existence. 

The  result  of  the  General  Congregation  was  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  official  actions  of  the  Provost  General.  As  the 
*'  new  Christians  *',  among  them  Toledo  and  Acosta,  were 
shown  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  tempest  among  the  Spanish 
Jesuits,  it  was  enacted  that  such  should  no  longer  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  that  the  Provost 
General  should  not  have  the  discretionary  power  of  dispensing 
from  the  provision.  Thus  the  law  stands  to-day.  Far  from 
dating  from  St.  Ignatius,  it  was  one  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy,  as  we  see  in  his  choice  of  Lafnez  as  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  law  made  neces- 
sary by  the  intrigues,  the  ambition,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
"  new  Christians  "  who  sought  to  induce  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities  to  meddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Order. 

The  plotters  had  undoubtedly  expected  to  bring  about  the 
enforced  resignation,  or  even  the  real  deposition  of  Aquaviva ; 
but  their  failure  to  accomplish  either  was  conspicuous.  They 
did  not  lose  heart.  It  chanced  that  at  that  time  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  see  of  Naples.  Why  not  dispose  of  Aquaviva 
by  having  him  appointed  to  that  honorable  post?  Toledo  took 
up  the  matter  with  the  Pope  and  secured  a  positive  expression 
of  the  will  of  His  Holiness  to  send  the  Provost  General  from 
Rome  to  Naples  in  the  character  of  archbishop. 

As  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  schemers  were  to  remove 
Aquaviva  from  office  by  this  roundabout  means,  some  Spanish 
Jesuits  called  upon  Cardinal  Toledo  and  begged  his  interces- 
sion to  stave  off  the  unwelcome  promotion;  but  he  affected  a 
strong  disinclination  to  act  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Pope  had 
already  made  known  his  will.     "  If  the  Provost  General  goes 
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to  Naples  as  archbishop,  we  shall  use  all  possible  means  to 
secure  his  promotion  to  the  Sacred  College.  Princes  and  pre- 
lates shall  urge  upon  His  Holiness  the  advisability  of  con- 
ferring the  red  hat  upon  him.**  Such  was  the  rejoinder  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  argument  hit  a  very  tender  spot.  Toledo  at  once 
promised  to  make  all  possible  representations  to  the  Pope. 
The  appointment  of  Aquaviva  to  Naples  was  canceled. 

Cardinal  Toledo  did  not  long  enjoy  his  exalted  dignity,  for 
in  less  than  three  years  after  his  creation  he  passed  out  of  this 
world.  He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  give  one  more 
very  painful  shock  to  the  whole  Society  of  Jesus.  In  the  spring 
of  1596  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  English  College  at 
Rome,  which  was  then  directed  by  the  Jesuits.  They  had  de- 
cided to  expel  several  of  the  students,  when  the  Cardinal  Pro- 
tector of  the  College  died  suddenly  and  was  succeeded  by  Car- 
dinal Toledo,  who  at  once  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  The 
reasons  which  prompted  his  course  are  unknown  to  us,  but,  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  the  faculty,  he  decided  that  the  re- 
fractory students  should  be  retained  and  that  the  Rector 
should  be  shown  the  door !    This  was  done. 

Thereupon,  Cardinal  Toledo  obtained  from  Pope  Clement 
VIII  a  comprehensive  brief  which  authorized  him  to  remove 
Jesuits  in  the  English  College  at  will,  and  to  replace  them  by 
any  others  that  he  might  see  fit  to  summon  in  their  stead. 
The  whole  community  was  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  General,  of  the  Provincial  of  Rome,  and  of  any  other 
Jesuit  Superiors,  and  was  made  wholly  subject  in  temporals 
and  spirituals  to  the  Jesuit  Cardinal.  When  Aquaviva 
learned  the  contents  of  the  brief,  it  is  said  that  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  But  before  much  had  been  done  in  virtue 
of  the  papal  document,  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  1 596, 
came  round,  and  Cardinal  Toledo  was  a  corpse.  The  Brief 
died  with  him. 

Henry  J.  Swift,  S.J. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
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THE  OUEE  OF  IHTEICFEBAHOE. 
V.  The  Physical  Treatment  of  Aixoholism. 

THE  beginning  of  the  treatment  of  any  form  of  alcoholisn\ 
is  medical.  To  exhort  a  drunkard  morally  before  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  remove  the  irritating  and  overwhelming 
alcoholic  poison  from  his  body  is  as  practical  as  praying  be- 
fore a  wooden  idol.  The  most  one  can  do  is  to  persuade  the 
drunkard  to  accept  medical  treatment  After  the  work  of  a 
competent  physician  has  temporarily  allayed  the  craving  for 
alcohol,  one  may  begin  the  moral  treatment. 

Patients  that  are  already  in  some  stage  of  delirium  tremens, 
or  who  show  symptoms  of  other  forms  of  alcoholic  insanity, 
require  special  treatment.  The  ordinary  chronic  alcoholics,, 
who  are  not  in  the  delirium  stage,  no  matter  what  class  they 
are  in  among  the  continual  or  periodic  drinkers  (except  the 
genuine  dipsomaniac),  require  the  same  medical  treatment  as 
a  common  rule. 

The  first  medical  treatment  to  be  gfiven  to  chronic  alcoholics, 
should  be  similar  in  the  main  outline  to  that  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Lambert,^  a  physician  of  very  wide  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City.  He 
uses  a  belladonna  mixture,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  a  fifteen 
per  cent  tincture  of  belladonna,  and  one  part  each  of  the  fluid 
extracts  of  hyoscyamus  and  xanthoxylum.  This  belladonna 
mixture,  with  repeated  and  strong  catharsis,  is  essential  in  the 
treatment.  The  tincture  of  belladonna  must  be  a  fifteen  per 
cent  tincture ;  a  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  tincture  will  not  remove 
the  craving  so  thoroughly.  It  is  to  be  kept  well  corked,  and  it 
is  to  be  shaken  before  administration.  This  mixture  is  pushed 
until  the  physiologic  tolerance  for  the  belladonna  is  passed, 
which  is  known  by  such  symptoms  as  dilated  pupils,  dry 
throat,  redness  of  the  skin,  a  peculiar  incisive  voice,  and  in- 
sistence on  one  or  two  subjects  of  speech.  Then  the  dose  is 
reduced  or  discontinued  until  these  symptoms  subside,  when 
the  mixture  is  given  again  at  a  reduced  dosage.  The  tolerance 
varies  with  difl'erent  patients :  some  can  take  only  two  to  four 
drops  hourly,  others  tolerate  eighteen  to  twenty  easily.    Atro- 

'^  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  2$  September,  1909,  and  iS, 
February,  191 1. 
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pine  (here  in  the  belladonna  mixture)  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful vasomotor  stimulants  we  have  in  collapse.  It  stimulates 
the  circulation  by  tightening  up  the  relaxed  arterial  tension; 
it  also  reduces  congestion,  inflammation,  everywhere,  and  it 
increases  intestinal  peristalsis.  Hyoscyamus  acts  like  the 
belladonna,  but  it  is  also  calmative  and  hypnotic.  Xan- 
thoxylum  tends  to  correct  relaxed  arterial  tension;  it  is  also 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 

The  patient  is  given  five  compound  cathartic  pills,  five 
grains  of  blue  mass,  and  six  drops  (drops,  not  minims)  of 
the  belladonna  mixture  in  a  capsule,  as  a  first  dose.  If  there 
is  no  purging,  a  saline  is  added.  The  dose  of  the  belladonna 
mixture  is  repeated  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  hour  of 
the  night.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  dosage  is  increased  by 
two  drops;  and  every  sixth  hour  thereafter  an  additional  two 
drops  are  added  to  the  dose  until  the  patient  is  taking  sixteen 
drops  at  a  dose.  This  is  the  maximum  average  dose,  and  it  is 
kept  up  unless  the  symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning  begin  to 
show  as  enumerated  above. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  first  dose  has  been  given,  again 
three  to  five  compound  cathartic  pills  and  five  grains  of  blue 
mass  are  administered,  and  a  saline  if  necessary;  and  these 
pills,  the  blue  mass,  and  the  saline  (six  or  eight  hours  later  if 
necessary)  are  repeated  at  the  twenty-fourth  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  hours.  At  this  time  clay-colored  stools  will  appear,  and 
some  form  of  ox-gall  may  be  used,  to  stimulate  further  biliary 
secretion,  in  small  doses  every  hour  for  five  or  six  doses.  At 
the  forty-fourth  or  forty-fifth  hour  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  are 
given.  The  belladonna  mixture  is  kept  up  every  hour  in  the 
meantime. 

If  the  compound  cathartic  pills  are  not  acting  promptly 
and  energetically,  five  or  six  *'  B.  B."  pills  are  used  from  two 
to  three  hours  after  the  compound  cathartic  pills.  The 
"  B.  B."  pills  are  the  Pilulae  Catharticae  Vegetabiles  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  one-tenth  grain  oleoresin  of  capsicum,, 
one-half  grain  ginger,  and  one-twenty-fifth  minim  of  croton 
oil  added  to  each  pill.  These  pills  are  to  be  freshly  made. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  carry  over  the  treatment  to  the 
forty-eighth  and  on  to  the  sixtieth  hour. 
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Elderly  or  veiy  nervous  patients,  who  have  been  drinking 
deeply  for  a  long  debauch,  need  two  ounces  of  whiskey  for 
four  or  five  doses  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  If  these 
patients  are  excessively  nervous  they  are  to  be  put  asleep  by  a 
hypnotic.  Lambert  uses  a  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate,  grains 
XX ;  morphine,  grain  % ;  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  J4  drachm; 
ginger,  x  minims;  capsicum,  v  minims;  and  water,  J^  ounce. 
They  should  have  cardiac  stimulants,  like  digitalis,  after  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  or  earlier  if  they  are  weak. 

When  a  patient  has  an  alcoholic  gastritis  and  cannot  retain 
the  medicine,  he  should  receive  five  grains  of  pulvis  morphinae 
compositus  with  five  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  every  two 
hours,  for  two  or  three  doses,  to  allay  the  vomiting. 

After  the  craving  for  alcohol  has  been  quieted  by  this  ener- 
getic treatment,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  convince 
the  patient  that  he  may  not  ever  afterward,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
take  a  single  glass  of  alcoholic  liquor.  If  he  does,  he  will 
almost  certainly  go  back  to  his  vomit.  It  commonly  requires 
one  or  two  relapses  to  prove  to  such  persons  that  their  boasted 
will-power,  as  far  as  keeping  from  relapse  after  tasting  liquor 
is  concerned,  is  a  grossly  unfounded  boast.  Even  his  medicine 
must  not  contain  alcohol. 

Dr.  Lambert  reports  *  that  of  eighty-five  patients  treated  by 
this  method  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  21.2  per  cent 
remained  abstinent  after  eighteen  months,  but  78.8  reverted 
to  drunkenness.  Of  375  alcoholic  patients  who  voluntarily 
came  to  a  private  hospital  for  this  treatment  87.8  per  cent  still 
remain  sober,  and  only  12.2  per  cent  relapsed.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  force  of  mere  natural  will  in  the  cure  of 
alcoholism. 

Delirium  tremens  is  treated  symptom atically,  and  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  skilled  physicians  as 
regards  some  important  parts  of  this  treatment,  especially  as 
to  the  use  of  various  sedatives,  heart  stimulants,  and  alcohol. 
Many  of  these  patients  have  had  little  food  and  much  alcohol 
before  the  outbreak,  consequently  some  physicians  deem  it 
necessary  to  use  alcohol  for  a  while  to  prevent  collapse,  until 
the  substituted  food  and  stimulation  begin  to  be  effective.    Dr. 

^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1 66,  17. 
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Lambert,  who  holds  the  contrary  opinion,  says  it  is  his  own 
belief,  "  after  trying  both  methods,  basing  his  judgment  on 
the  treatment  of  several  thousand  patients  by  each,  that  alco- 
hol should  be  absolutely  withdrawn  in  all  cases  ". 
'  Dr.  Ranson,  in  a  report  *  on  the  treatment  of  five  hundred 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago, from  1905  to  1908,  used  whiskey  in  1 10  cases  of  incipi- 
ent delirium  tremens,  and  delirium  followed  in  28.1  per  cent 
of  the  cases;  he  withdrew  whiskey  in  236  incipient  cases,  and 
delirium  followed  in  48.3  per  cent.  This  gives  a  percentage 
of  20.2  in  favor  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  as  far  as  the  averting  of 
delirium  is  concerned.  To  the  delirious  patients,  however,  he 
gave  whiskey  in  131  cases,  and  the  mortality  was  44.7  per 
cent;  he  withdrew  it  in  170  cases,  and  the  mortality  was  42.9 
per  cent.  That  is,  1.8  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  withdrawal. 
The  mortality  in  these  delirious  cases,  from  other  data  he 
gives,  cannot  clearly  be  connected  with  either  the  use  or  dis- 
use of  whiskey  in  the  treatment. 

Lambert's  mortality  was  about  twenty  per  cent  in  709  cases, 
with  48.8  per  cent  in  the  pneumonia  cases ;  Ranson's  was  43.8. 
As  Lambert's  results  were  twice  as  good  as  Ranson's,  this 
lends  much  weight  to  Lambert's  opinion  as  to  treatment  in 
general.  When  Ranson  used  scopolamin  on  his  delirious 
patients  the  mortality  increased  thirteen  per  cent,  when  he 
used  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  in  drachm  doses  every  four 
hours,  the  mortality  decreased  21.6  per  cent. 

The  delirium  tremens  patient's  heart-muscle  is  nearly  al- 
ways defective  and  it  requires  stimulation.  Some  physicians 
use  caffeine  in  such  a  condition,  but  there  appears  to  be  an 
incompatibility  between  alcohol  and  caffeine.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Pilcher,  of  Cleveland,  says  *  that  alcohol  narcosis  is  lessened 
somewhat  when  combined  with  small  or  moderate  doses  of 
caffeine;  intensified  when  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  are  com- 
bined with  large  doses  of  caffeine;  or  large  doses  of  alcohol 
with  caffeine  in  all  doses.  The  two  drugs  are  always  syner- 
gistic, and  the  fatality  is  greater  when  they  are  used  together 
than  when  given  separately.  Alcohol  increases  the  toxicity  of 
caffeine,  but  caffeine  does  not  increase  the  toxicity  of  alcohol. 

^Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  52,  16. 

*  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Baltimore,  3,  3. 
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;  The  death  is  cardiac.     With  somewhat  large  doses  of  alcohol 

•  moderate  doses  of  caffeine  may  do  good,  but  extreme  caution 

^  is  required  in  the  use  of  caffeine  in  any  heart  lesion  where 

;  other  drugs  are  exhibited.    It  seems  to  be  safer  to  use  digitalis 

internally  as  a  heart-stimulant ;  and  if  the  patient  will  not  take 
f  medicine  by  the  mouth,  or  if  there  is  danger  of  accumulation 

r  of  the  digitalis  in  the  stomach  because  of  the  diseased  mucosa, 

1  digitalin  may  be  substituted  hypodermically — one-twentieth 

I  of  a  grain  at  a  dose.     Some  writers  now  call  this  "  the  old 

digitalis  "  treatment,  as  if  it  were  obsolete,  but  men  among 
the  most  practical  and  successful  practitioners  still  keep  to  it. 
A  half-drachm  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  should  be 
given  every  two  hours  as  the  whiskey  is  withdrawn.  A  mix- 
ture, in  drachm  doses,  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  a  half  ounce; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  an  ounce;  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  a 
half  ounce;  tincture  of  capsicum,  a  drachm;  and  infusion  of 
calumba,  up  to  seven  ounces,  should  also  be  used.  It  is  best 
given  in  ginger  ale.  This  is  a  heart-stimulant,  and  a  substi- 
tute for  digitalis  and  whiskey. 

Ergot  is  very  useful  to  lessen  congestion  and  to  tone  up 
tension.  It  should  be  employed  hypodermically  in  addition 
to  the  mixture  just  described.  Livingston's  solution  is  a 
drachm  of  solid  extract  of  ergot  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
sterile  water,  to  this  three  drops  of  chloroform  and  three 
grains  of  chlorotone  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  filtered. 
Twenty-five  c.c.  of  this  are  given,  every  fifth  hour,  straight 
into  the  gluteal  or  the  deltoid  muscle.  Ergot  is  especially 
useful  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  wet  brain.  The 
ergot  also  lessens  the  need  for  hypnotics. 

The  patient  should  have  normal  salt  enemata  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  lis  degrees  Fahrenheit,  high  up  into  the  colon,  every 
fourth  hour,  and  an  ounce  of  magnesium  sulphate  daily :  this  is 
to  purge  out  the  toxine  as  much  as  possible.  He  must,  for  the 
same  reason,  receive  eight  ounces  of  water  every  hour.  Milk 
with  lime  water,  and  broths  seasoned  with  capsicum,  are  to  be 
fed  him  frequently ;  and  if  he  will  not  take  this  food  and  the 
[  water  they  are  to  be  poured  into  his  stomach  forcibly  through 

a  rubber  tube  passed  through  his  nostril.    Delirium  tremens  is 
\  essentially  a  collapse  delirium,  and  the  main  treatment  re- 

quires food  and  sleep. 
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Every  day  the  patient  should  get  a  bath  at  ninet}^-five  to 
ninety-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  forty  or  fifty  minutes: 
this  will  require  the  service  of  two  orderlies.  During  delir- 
ium a  nurse  should,  if  possible,  stay  with  the  patient  to  keep 
him  in  bed.  If  the  nurse  is  not  available,  restraining  sheets 
may  be  used,  but  no  canvas  jacket  should  be  put  on  him. 
Windows  must  be  guarded  or  the  patient  may  jump  out.  Dur- 
ing the  delirious  stage  the  patient  should  not  be  let  loose  in  a 
padded  room.  It  is  better  to  keep  him  in  an  open  ward  with 
other  alcoholics,  than  to  isolate  him.  He  can  thus  be  better 
watched.  If  the  other  patients  are  delirious  he  does  not 
bother  them;  if  they  are  not  he  is  an  excellent  object-lesson. 

Bromides  are  worse  than  useless.  If  veronal  in  twenty- 
grain  doses  does  not  induce  sleep,  a  drachm  dose  of  paralde- 
hyde may  be  tried,  despite  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
Chloral  sometimes  brings  on  quiet  in  delirium  tremens,  but  it 
often  fails  even  when  used  in  large  doses.  If  it  is  used,  the 
heart  must  be  stimulated  simultaneously.  If  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  a  fatty  or  weak  heart  it  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
In  young,  strong  subjects  with  good  hearts  sometimes  hyoscine 
hydrobromate,  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth  grain,  with 
morphine,  one-eighth  grain,  may  be  tried;  but  these  drugs 
should  never  be  administered  to  an  aged  alcoholic. 

When  there  is  wet  brain  the  mortality  is  likely  to  be  high, 
but  the  ergot  used  hypodermically  does  most  good  in  such 
cases.  Five  or  six  weeks  may  be  required  before  there  is  defi- 
nite amelioration  in  this  condition,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  re- 
membered lest  the  physician  grow  discouraged. 

Wet  brain  may  develop  in  a  chronic  alcoholic  without  de- 
lirium tremens.  The  cerebral  vessels  degenerate  and  grow 
leaky,  the  vasomotor  system  is  inactive,  and  the  heart  is 
feeble.  After  delirium  tremens  the  wet-brain  case  shows  signs 
of  gradual  comatose  sinking.  The  delirium  becomes  low,  mut- 
tering, and  there  is  evidence  of  some  hallucination  of  sight 
and  hearing.  If  roused  the  patient  will  take  food  in  the  first 
stages.  The  cornea  and  conjunctiva  may  inflame.  The  skin  is 
hyperesthetic,  and  pressure  on  muscles  causes  pain.  If  the 
coma  grows  profound,  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck  stiffen,  and 
the  reflexes  are  all  exaggerated.  The  neck  may  be  drawa 
backward  somewhat,  and  attempts  to  move  it  causes  pain.    The 
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belly  is  retracted,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  pupils  small.  The 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  and  there  is  usually  incontinence  of 
urine  and  faeces.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  fed)le,  and  the 
hands  and  feet  are  chilled.  The  patient  may  die  in  this  con- 
dition, or  gradually  begin  to  convalesce.  Pneumonia,  with  a 
high  mortality,  is  liable  to  complicate  the  condition.  A  very 
stiff  neck  is  a  decidedly  grave  prognostic  sign. 

Acute  alcoholic  hallucinosis,  called  also  acute  alcoholic 
paranoia,  or  acute  alcoholic  persecutory  insanity,  is  closely 
allied  to  delirium  tremens.  The  subjects  are  commonly 
younger  than  the  delirium  tremens  cases,  and  from  a  better 
educated  class — professional  men  frequently.  In  this  disease 
the  hallucinations  are  rather  aural  than  optic  or  tactile;  in  de- 
lirium tremens  the  contrary  is  the  rule;  in  hallucinosis  orien- 
tation is  retained,  in  delirium  tremens  it  is  lost;  in  hallucinosis 
the  morbid  occurrences  are  systematized,  and  the  patient  has 
his  illusions  in  connexion  with  his  social  relations,  in  delirum 
tremens  they  are  not  systematized,  and  they  refer  only  to  the 
patient  himself.  The  man  in  hallucinosis  retains  much  more 
of  his  wits  than  the  delirium  tremens  patient. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  good  in  hallucinosis  if  the 
patient  is  put  into  an  asylum,  and  kept  there  for  a  sufficient 
time;  but  as  all  public  insane  asylums  are  overcrowded,  as 
soon  as  a  patient  becomes  at  all  rational  he  is  discharged,  and 
he  relapses.  The  tendency  to  suicide  must  always  be  remem- 
bered in  such  cases.  These  patients  have  a  bad  neurotic  dia- 
thesis,  and  one  glass  of  whiskey  may  start  up  immeasurable 
trouble.  I  knew  a  clergyman  in  this  condition  to  cut  his  throat 
with  a  razor  in  a  station-house  cell.  The  actual  treatment  is 
like  that  for  acute  insanity  combined  with  the  treatment  for 
delirium  tremens.  These  patients  should  be  confined  to  an 
asylum,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  homicidal  if  the  notion  of  per- 
secution becomes  fixed  on  any  particular  person. 

VI.  The  Ethics  of  Drunkenness. 

Before  explaining  the  nature  of  the  virtues  that  cure  drunk- 
enness, the  ethics  of  drunkenness  should  be  made  clear.  As  a 
physical  condition  drunkenness  is  identical  with  narcosis  or 
general  anesthesia.  It  is  an  inhibition  of  reason,  or  conscious- 
ness, through  the  deoxidation  of  neurons  and  a  consequent  loss 
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of  their  conductivity,  from  the  action  of  large  doses  of  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  opium,  or  other  narcotics. 
These  agents  shut  off  oxygen  from  the  somatic  cells,  as  do 
sufFofcation,  fatigue,  extreme  heat  or  cold,  possibly  by  para- 
lyzing the  oxygen-carriers,  or  through  direct  contact  of  the 
alcohol,  as  the  blood  of  a  drunken  man  may  hold  as  high  as 
2.26  per  cent  of  alcohol.  A  result  of  the  exclusion  of  oxy- 
gen is  an  inhibition  of  function,  of  conductivity,  in  the  nerve- 
cells.  These  cells  can  not  carry  any  external  impression 
through  the  brain  to  the  mind,  nor  back  from  the  mind, 
through  the  brain,  to  the  external  world;  hence  the  patient  is 
unconscious. 

Graham  '  showed  that  chloroform  deoxidizes  somatic  cells. 
Verwom  •  also  has  proved  this  fact.  As  far  back  as  1873 
Jolyet  and  Blanche  ^  proved  that  nitrous  oxide  produces  nar- 
cosis by  deoxidation  of  the  body-cells,  and  many  other  ob- 
servers have  since  corroborated  this  proof.* 

Although  we  have  no  complete  notion  of  the  nature  of  pain, 
we  know  that  physical  pain  is  a  disagreeable  state  following 
severe  stimulation  of  the  skin,  muscles,  or  the  nerves  them- 
selves, and  that  the  sensation  is  carried  by  the  nervous  system 
to  the  brain,  and  thus  on  to  the  mind.  The  action  of  the  var- 
ious anesthetics  in  excluding  a  sensation  of  pain  is,  again,  a 
result  of  deoxidation,  which  inhibits  the  conductivity  of  the 
neurons. 

This  inhibition  of  neuronic  conductivity  has  two  effects :  (a) 
the  exclusion  of  sensation  generally;  and  (b)  the  privation  of 
consciousness.  Both  these  effects  proceed  aeque  immediate 
from  the  use  of  the  alcohol,  or  of  the  anesthetic,  more  properly 
so-called.  The  exclusion  of  sensation  is  not  an  effect  of  the 
unconsciousness,  nor  is  the  unconsciousness  an  effect  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  sensation,  but  both  are  distinct  effects  of  the  inhibi- 
tion of  neuronic  conductivity  by  the  drug  used. 

This  is  a  very  important  fact  as  regards  the  moral  licitness 
of  general  anesthesia  for  surgical  purposes  under  proper  con- 
ditions.    When  general  anesthesia  is  induced  by  the  surgeon 

•  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  xv,  307,  191  J. 

•  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  xxiii,  97,  1912. 

'  Archives  de  physiclogie  normale  et  pathologique,  July,  1873. 

•  Vid.  Wood's  Therapeutics,  eleventh  edition,  p.  87.  Philadelphia,  1900. 
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the  action  of  the  anesthetic  drug,  which  annuls  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  nerves,  has  a  double  effect:  one  effect,  which  is 
good,  is  to  avert  pain  and  shock,  and  make  the  surgical  opera- 
tion possible;  the  other,  which  is  evil,  is  a  suppression  of  con- 
sciousness by  violence,  contrary  to  the  method  of  nature.  The 
cause  here  is  an  indifferent  act  morally. 

When  an  indifferent  or  good  causal  act  has  two  immediate 
effects,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  i.  e.,  when  both  these 
effects  proceed  directly  from  the  cause,  and  the  good  effect  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  bad  effect,  then  the  act  may  licitly  be 
done  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  good  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  evil  effect  will  also  follow.  Four 
conditions,  however,  must  be  fulfilled  to  make  the  act  licit : 

1.  The  end,  intention,  aim,  of  the  operator  must  be  good, 
"  honest";  that  is,  it  must  be  directed  toward  obtaining  the 
good  effect.  If  he  even  only  complacently  regards  the  evil 
effect,  in  that  much  is  the  act  evil  and  illicit. 

2.  The  causal  act  must  be  good  or  indifferent  morally.  If 
it  is  bad  in  itself  it  vitiates  all  consequences. 

3.  The  good  and  evil  effects  must  proceed  immediately 
from  the  causal  act.  If  the  good  effect  follows  mediately 
through  the  evil  one  we  should  be  doing  evil,  making  a  good 
end  justify  bad  means. 

4.  There  must  be  sufficiently  grave  reason  for  doing  the  act. 
Natural  equity  obliges  us  to  avoid  doing  any  evil  whatever 
when  we  are  able  to  avert  such  evil ;  but  it  would  be  intoler- 
able if  we  were  prevented  from  doing  every  action  that  has 
any  evil  connected  with  it. 

In  surgical  anesthesia  the  good  effect,  which  is  to  av^ert  pain 
and  shock,  is  directly  intended;  the  evil  effect,  which  is  the 
inhibition  of  consciousness,  is  only  permitted  reluctantly. 
Then  (i)  the  end  is  good;  (2)  the  causal  act  (giving  the  an- 
esthetic drug)  is  indifferent;  (3)  the  good  and  evil  effects 
follow  immediately  from  the  cause;  (4)  there  is  a  sufficiently 
grave  reason  for  seeking  the  good  effect.  Therefore  all  the 
conditions  requisite  to  make  general  anesthesia  morally  licit 
are  preserved. 

All  moral  theologians  permit  the  use  of  general  anesthesia 
for  surgical  operations,  and  they  insist  that  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  guard  the  life  and  health  of  the  patient  dur- 
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ing  the  anesthesia.  In  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  there  is  ordi- 
narily no  risk  of  life;  ether,  if  the  kidneys  are  sound,  is  not 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  anesthesist;  there  is  always 
some  danger  in  the  use  of  chloroform.  Medically  and  morally 
it  is  culpable  for  an  unskilled  person  to  attempt  to  give  ether, 
chloroform,  or  even  nitrous  oxide;  and  a  physician  without 
considerable  experience  in  giving  anesthetics  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  man  is  an  unskilled  person.  Even  if  the 
anesthesist  is  skilled,  he  must  also  know  all  that  is  discoverable 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart,  kidneys,  and 
general  state,  before  the  anesthesia  is  begun.  Ether  may  kill 
a  person  that  has  nephritis ;  chloroform  will  stop  a  weak  heart, 
and  so  on. 

As  to  the  morality  of  drunkenness  from  alcoholic  liquors 
the  common  doctrine  of  moralists  is  that  complete  drunken- 
ness is  a  mortal  sin.  Saint  Thomas  *  in  his  earlier  writings 
taught  that  drunkenness  is  in  its  nature  a  venial  sin,  and  be- 
comes mortal  only  per  accidens;  he  later  ^^  changed  this  opin- 
ion to  that  now  held  by  moralists. 

Saint  Alphonsus  Liguori  says :  "  **  The  malice  of  complete 
drunkenness  lies  in  this  that  a  person,  without  sufficient  reason, 
solely  for  pleasure,  or  gluttony,  consciously  and  willingly  de- 
prives himself  of  the  use  of  reason ;  not  simply,  as  happens  in 
sleep,  the  natural  manner  established  by  the  Creator  to  pre- 
serve strength  and  the  image  of  God  in  us,  but  violently,  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  by  clouding  reason,  debasing  the  image 
of  God  in  us,  and  that  to  an  equality  with  the  mindless  brute. 
Drunkenness,  moreover,  deprives  one  of  the  power  of  using 
reason  should  any  sudden  necessity  for  such  use  arise."  This, 
he  adds,  is  the  common  doctrine  of  moralists. 

All  agree  that  the  malice  of  drunkenness,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  chronic  alcoholism,  is  chiefly  in  this  that  a  person 
willingly  and  consciously  deprives  himself  of  the  use  of  reason. 
Hence  the  sin  is  not  technically  mortal,  especially  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Saint  Alphonsus,  if  enough  consciousness  is  left  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  good  and  evil,  although  there  may  be  some 

•  De  MalOy  q.  2,  a.  8,  ad  3 ;  q.  7,  a.  4,  ad  i ;  and  In  Epis.  ad  Gal.,  v. 
1®  Lect  III  on  Chap.  XIII  Rom.;  Summa  Theol.,  i,  2.,  q.  88,  a.  5,  ad  i; 
;2,  2.,  q.  150,  a.  2. 

*'  Mor,  TheoL,  Lib.  2.  n.  75  et  seq.     Mechlin  edition,  1852. 
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mental  confusion :  just  where  to  draw  the  line  between  venial 
and  mortal  sin  in  a  particular  case  may  be  difficult  at  times. 
Many  theologians  hold  that  drunkenness  is  not  a  mortal  sin  if 
it  deprives  one  of  reason  for  only  a  short  space  of  time;  and 
these  writers  say  that  an  hour  is  a  long  space  of  time  in  this 
connexion. 

Saint  Thomas  **  tells  us  the  malice  of  complete  drunkenness 
consists  in  this  that,  "  a  man  willingly  and  consciously  de- 
prives himself  of  the  use  of  reason,  the  means  by  which  he 
performs  virtuous  acts  and  avoids  sin ;  and  thus  he  sins  mor- 
tally by  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  sin."  This  last 
phrase  refers  to  an  accidental  additional  evil  in  the  act  of 
drunkenness. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  moralists  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  become  drunk  by  using  a  large  quantity  of 
alcoholic  liquor  prescribed  by  a  physician  to  cure  disease:  this 
case  has  been  discussed  from  the  time  of  Saint  Thomas  *•  down 
to  our  day ;  but  the  suppositum  here  is  to  be  denied.  There 
is  positively  no  ill  to  which  a  human  being  is  liable  that  can 
be  cured  or  bettered  by  large  doses  of  alcoholic  liquor,  whether 
prescribed  by  a  physician  or  not.  This  dispute  from  our  pres- 
ent medical  practice  ^s  now  wholly  obsolete. 

In  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia  many 
physicians  still  use  alcohol  in  certain  conditions,  but  never  to 
the  point  of  inebriation :  indeed,  the  sign  to  lower  the  quantity, 
or  to  discontinue  its  use,  is  the  mere  smell  of  alcohol  on  tha 
patient's  breath.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  at  present  among 
the  best  practitioners  not  to  use  alcohol  at  all  as  a  stimulant  in 
infectious  diseases.  Some  hold  that  it  is  especially  injurious 
in  pneumonia  and  septic  conditions.  As  early  as  1829  Dr. 
Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  a  leading  authority  on  fevers  in  his  time, 
opposed,  in  A  Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wine  and  Spirits,  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  fevers ;  and  he  cited  the  good 
effects  he  had  obtained  at  Baltimore  in  Cork  by  not  using 
alcohol  as  had  been  customary. 

^^  2,  2.,  q.  150,  a.  3,  Corp.  art.  "  Ebrietas  est  peccatum  mortale  quia  sc- 
candam  hoc  homo  volens  et  sciens  privat  se  usu  rationis,  quo  secundum  virtu- 
tcm  operatur  et  pcccata  declinat;  et  sic  peccat  mortaliter,  periculo  peccandi 
se  committens." 

1*  2,  2.,  q.  150,  a.  2,  ad  3. 
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In  the  United  States  when  a  person  has  been  struck  by  a 
poisonous  snake  a  popular  theriaca  is  a  large  dose  of  whiskey, 
a  pint  or  more.  This  is  a  very  dangerous,,  and  altogether  use- 
less method  of  treatment  It  adds  alcoholic  poisoning  to  the 
snake  poisoning,  and  lessens  the  patient's  chances  for  recov- 
ery :  if  he  recovers  health  he  does  so  in  spite  of  the  venom  and 
the  alcohol,  not  because  of  the  alcohol. 

The  evil  a  person  does  whilst  drunk  is  morally  imputable  to 
him  provided  he  foresees,  even  probably,  that  he  will  commit 
it.  Criminal  actions  are  especially  chargeable  against  the  drunk- 
ard, as  murder,  assault,  damage  to  property,  unchastity,  scan- 
dal, neglect  of  family,  and  the  like.  Evil  speech  in  the  form 
of  contempt  may  not  be  grave  sin,  as  no  one  seriously  heeds  a 
drunken  man;  but  blasphemy  and  obscene  speech  are  at- 
tributable to  him,  as  they  are  intrinsically  evil.  These  deeds 
and  words  are  not  voluntary  in  act,  but  they  are  in  cause." 

The  physical  and  moral  evil  done  a  child  which  is  conceived 
in  drunkenness,  or  is  the  offspring  of  a  chronic  alcoholic,  is 
imputable  to  the  drunkard  in  greater  or  less  degree  according 
to  the  drunkard's  knowledge. 

As  was  shown  above,  50  grammes  of  alcohol  taken  at  a  daily 
sitting  (a  pint  of  claret,  a  half -tumblerful  of  whiskey)  brings 
on  all  the  somatic  injuries  of  chronic  alcoholism,  although  the 
drinker  may  not  become  drunk  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  by  moral  theologians.  The  bodily  diseases,  the  loss  of 
working  power,  the  injury  done  society  and  offspring,  can  all 
become  mortal  sins  in  themselves  apart  from  any  notion  of 
technical  inebriation.  Sometimes,  even  a  pint  of  American 
beer  taken  daily  at  a  meal  for  12  days  will  so  congest  the  kid- 
neys of  a  middle-aged  man,  who  has  been  proved  to  be  healthy 
by  frequent  previous  examinations,  that  casts  will  appear  in 
his  urine  where  none  before  existed.  In  such  a  case  a  pint  of 
beer  daily  is  a  dangerous  excess,  and  where  a  family  is  de- 
pendent on  the  man  the  excess  is  a  grave  sin :  just  what  degree 
would  constitute  a  mortal  sin  in  this  case  would  have  to  be 
judged  specially.  To  take  a  drug  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
cause  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerves,  and  the  like,  can  evidently  become  mortal 

^*  Cf.  St  Thomas,  2,  2.,  q.  150,  a.  4. 
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sin,  apart  from  any  notion  of  drunkenness  as  a  deprivation  of 
consciousness,  provided  the  person  knows  that  he  is  bringing^ 
on  these  bodily  diseases.^* 

Chronic  alcoholism,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  is  evi- 
dently a  disease,  as  tuberculosis  or  nephritis  are  diseases ;  but 
it  is  a  self-inflicted  disease,  as  the  cutting-ofF  of  a  finger  to 
escape  military  service  is  a  self-inflicted  disease,  or  mutila- 
tion. As  the  acquisition  of  the  disease  of  chronic  alcoholism 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  immoral  acts,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
grave  physical  disease  adds  to  the  moral  turpitude.  Like 
syphilis  acquired  in  a  brothel,  it  is  not  only  a  disease,  it  is  also 
a  vice  and  a  crime.  The  chronic  alcoholic  and  the  syphilitic 
may  repent  their  original  immoral  acts,  but  they  seldom  advert 
to  the  fact  that  the  bodily  degeneration  in  itself  is  also  a  deor- 
dination  which  demands  moral  satisfaction.  The  alcoholic 
cirrhosis,  nephritis,  neuroses,  mental  hebetude,  the  swarming 
\  heredity  of  physical  evils  handed  down  to  children  and  chil- 

)  dren's  children,  and  so  on,  are  each  a  separate  vice  or  crime. 

Hence  Aristotle  said :  "  The  drunkard  deserves  double  pun- 
ishment; "  *•  and  Sir  Edward  Coke:  "  "  As  for  a  drunkard^ 
who  is  a  voluntarius  daemon,  he  hath  no  privilege  thereby; 
but  what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  his  drunkenness  doth  ag- 
gravate it." 

When  one  commits  an  immoral  act  he  falls  into  the  sins  that 
naturally  follow  from  this  act,  inasmuch  as  the  immoral  act 
embraces  the  proximate  chances  of  committing  these  sins. 
Whoever,  then,  culpably  g^ows  drunk  takes  upon  himself^ 
besides  the  substantial  malice  of  drunkenness,  its  accidental 
and  derivative  malice,  by  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of 
committing  these  resulting  immoral  acts,  or  of  omitting  the 
good  he  should  normally  do. 

If  a  person  is  not  fully  drunk,  if  reason  enough  remains  to^ 
differentiate  between  good  and  evil,  those  sins  that  are  second- 
ary effects  of  the  drunkenness  (that  are  other  than  the  actual 
loss  of  reason),  as  lewdness  and  the  like,  are  directly  im- 

16  <'  Mortalia  recipinnt  tpeciem  non  ab  hit  quae  per  accidens  eveniant  praeter 
intentionen,  wd  ab  eo  quod  est  per  te  intentum/'  Saint  Thomas,  2,  2.,  q.  150^ 
a.  2.    Cf.  ibid.,  a.  4,  corp.  art. 

^^  Ethics,  Mh.  2,  c.  5. 

^"^  On  Littleton,  247,  a. 
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putable;  they  take  on  a  primary,  substantial  malice  of  their 
own.  As  to  sins  that  are  done  in  full  drunkenness,  they  might 
be  excused  where  there  is  ignorance  of  the  likelihood  of  their 
occurrence,  as  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  involuntariness.  These 
secondary  or  consequential  sinful  acts  may,  however,  be  volun- 
tary through  another  precedent  voluntary  act,  the  drunkenness 
itself.  If,  then,  a  man  becomes  drunk  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  say,  by  not  knowing  that  a  given  drink  is  intoxicant,  and 
while  drunk  he  commits  homicide,  or  any  other  crime,  he  is 
not  guilty  morally  of  this  incidental  act.  If,  however,  the 
drunkenness  is  voluntary,  the  incidental,  consequent  acts  are 
imputable  to  him  as  guilt;  since  whoever  is  guilty  of  an  evil 
cause  is  guilty  of  its  evil  effects ;  but  whatever  diminishes  the 
voluntariness  of  these  secondary  acts  lessens  their  guilt 

The  man  who  is  about  to  become  drunk  may  foresee,  from  ex- 
perience or  otherwise,  certain  sins  as  surely  or  likely  to  follow 
— quarrels,  damage  to  property,  contumely,  unchastity,  scan- 
dal, injury  to  health,  hardship,  pain,  and  shame  to  his  family 
and  friends,  blasphemy,  scurrility,  and  the  other  evil  acts  any 
drunkard  is  liable  to  do  or  cause.  These  sins  are  all  imputable 
to  him,  if  he  commits  them,  in  their  proper  primary  malice,  as 
mortal  sins  when  they  would  be  mortal  sins  in  another  man, 
because  he  has  deliberately  placed  the  cause  for  them. 

The  drunkard  is  accountable  not  only  for  what  he  does,  but 
for  obligations  he  omits  to  fulfil.  Saint  Austin  ^*  said,  "  As 
our  bodies  are  earthy,  and  as  overmuch  and  ceaseless  rain  and 
hail  do  flood  the  fields,  and  turn  them  to  mire,  so  that  no  hus- 
bandry in  aught  availeth :  thus  our  flesh  when  drunken  with 
too  frequent  cups,  neither  taketh  on  ghostly  tilth,  nor  showeth 
harvest  of  the  soul's  needful  fruits."  It  is  diflicult  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  tapster's  rag  to  sop  up  overabounding  wine,  and 
a  Son  of  God. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Austin  O'Malley,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

»•  Sermon  231,  De  Tempore, 
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BAOSA  OOIOBEGATIO  OOVOIIJI. 

BiSMARCKIEN.  ET  AlURUM  :   InCARDINATIONIS. 

{Per  summaria  precum,) 

Delegatus  Apostolicus  in  Republica  Washingtonien.  H.  S. 
C.  retulit,  die  30  maii  1912,  quae  sequuntur: 

*'  II  Vescovo  di  Bismarck,  Mons.  Wehrle,  O.S.B.,  mi  scri- 
veva,  in  data  20  corrente,  quanto  segue:  *  Nel  fascicolo  delio 
scorso  marzo  dAVActa  Apostolicae  Sedis,  si  trova  una  deci- 
sione  della  S.  Rota,  in  cui  si  asserisce  che  il  giuramento  h 
necessario  per  la  validita  della  incardinazione.  Mi  consta  che 
in  questa  diocesi  molti  sacerdoti  furono  incardinati  senza  pre- 
stare  il  giuramento  all'atto  della  incardinazione.  Ci6  posto, 
chiedo:  1°  Ha  il  vescovo  il  diritto  di  dichiarare  che  tali  in- 
cardinazione sono  invalide?  2®  Quatenus  affirmative;  devono 
i  sacerdoti  che  furono  cosi  invalidamente  incardinati,  ritornare 
alia  diocesi  dalla  quale  furono  escardinati?  3°  Pu6  obbligarsi 
il  vescovo  che  li  escardin6  a  riceverli  di  nuovo  nella  sua  dio- 
cesi? ' 

"  £  da  ritenersi  per  certo  che  anche  in  molte  altre  diocesi 
degli  Stati  Uniti,  siano  stati  incardinati  sacerdoti  senza  far 
loro  emettere  il  giuramento  richiesto  dalla  Costituzione  Specu- 
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latores  e  dal  decreto  A  primis,  e  che  i  vescovi  intendano  valersi 
di  tale  omissione  per  disfarsi  di  quelli  che  non  hanno  fatto 
buona  prova.  Come  pure  si  possono  facilmente  prevedere  le 
questioni  che  sorgerebbero  se  i  vescovi  si  decidessero  a  ci6  fare. 

"  Tutto  considerato,  mi  e  sembrato  opportuno  sottomettere  i 
quesiti  del  vescovo  di  Bismarck  a  cotesta  sacra  Congregazione, 
con  preghiera  di  dare  quella  risposta  e  di  emanare  quelle  dis- 
posizione  che  giudicherk  convenienti." 

Super  praemissis  exquisitum  fuit  R.  P.  Consultoris  votum, 
quod  nunc  typis  impressum  ad  EE.  VV.  huic  folio  adnexum 
mittitur. 

Quare,  etc. 

Et  Emi  Pat  res,  in  congregatione  plenaria  diei  14  decembris 
191 2,  rescribendum  censuerunt: 

Ad  I.  Attentis  omnibus,  negative. 

Ad  II.  et  III.  Provisum  in  primo. 

Romae,  e  Secretaria  S.  C.  Concilii,  die  31  ianuarii  191 3. 

I.  Grazioli,  Subsecretarius. 

VOTUM  CONSULTORIS. 

1.  Occasione  sententiae  a  S.  Romana  Rota  prolatae  die  9 
ianuarii  191 2,  ac  publicatae  in  Act,  A  post.  Sedis,  vol.  IV,  pag. 
249  seq.,  circa  valorem  incardinationis  clerici  in  aliquam  dioe- 
cesim,  quae  declarata  est  invalida  ob  defectum  formae  prae- 
scriptae  in  decreto  A  primis  huius  S.  C,  ab  episcopis  Americae 
septentrional  is  dubitari  coeptum  est  de  valore  aliarum  incardi- 
nationum  in  illis  dioecesibus  factarum,  in  quibus  omnia  et  sin- 
gula deer.  A  primis  requisita  non  fuerunt  observata,  prae- 
sertim  iuramentum  ab  incardinando  emittendum. 

2.  Nominatim  episcopus  Bismarckiensis  ad  Delegatum  apo- 
stolicum  Washingtoniensem  ea  de  re  scripsit,  referens  in  sua 
dioecesi  plures  adesse  sacerdotes  qui  in  eam  incardinati  sunt 
quin  praescriptum  iuramentum  praestiterint,  atque  inde  a  De- 
legato  apostolico  triplici  dubio  responsum  postulabat: 

I.  An  episcopus  ius  habeat  declarandi  invalidas  tales  incar- 
dinationes. 

II.  Quatenus  affirmative,  an  sacerdotes  ita  invalide  incardi- 
nati debeant  reverti  ad  dioecesim  ex  qua  excardinati  fuerunt. 

III.  An  episcopus  qui  excardinationem  dedit,  possit  obligari 
ad  illos  recipiendos. 
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Quae  dubia  a  memorato  Delegate  apostolico  ad  hunc  S.  O. 
f  uerunt  transmissa,  hoc  addito  opportuno  monito :  "  ]&  da  ri- 
tenersi  per  certo  che  anche  in  molte  altre  diocesi  degli  Stati 
Uniti,  siano  stati  incardinati  sacerdoti  senza  far  loro  emettere 
il  giuramento  della  Costituzione  S peculator es  e  del  decreto  A 
primis,  e  che  i  vescovi  intendano  valersi  di  tale  omissione  per 
disfarsi  di  quelli  che  non  hanno  fatto  buona  prova." 

3.  Ut  breviter  circa  proposita  dubia  meum  votum  promam, 
quod  ad  primum  quaesitum  attinet,  res  videtur  pendere  ab  ilia 
quaestione,  utrum  modus  incardinationis  decreto  A  primis 
praescriptus,  sit  substantialis,  ita  ut  incardinatio  aliter  facta 
non  teneat.  Sententia  quidem  S.  Rotae  in  citata  causa  Lon- 
donensi,  quae  hisce  dubiis  occasionem  praebuit,  hoc  pro  certo 
videtur  habere,  quippe  hoc  ipsum  tamquam  fundamentum 
iuridicum  decisionis  allegatur.  Non  omnes  quidem  rationes 
ibidem  adductae  eamdem  videntur  habere  vim  probativam, 
sed  de  re  ipsa  non  videtur  posse  esse  dubium,  quin  in  memo- 
rato decreto  A  primis,  licet  desint  expresse  clausulae  irritantes, 
incardinatio  aliter  quam  numero  secundo  praescribitur  facta, 
penitus  irritetur. 

Nam  profecto  in  foro  ecclesiastico  non  absolute  recepta  est 
R.  I.  64,  in  Sext  prout  sonat :  "  Quae  contra  ius  fiunt,  debent 
utique  pro  infectis  haberi  '* ;  sed  potius  attendendum  est  princi- 
pium  Innocentii  III,  cap.  16,  X,  De  regular.  (Ill,  31): 
"  Multa  fieri  prohibentur,  quae  si  facta  fuerint,  obtinent  ro- 
boris  firmitatem "  scil.  si  desit  expressa  clausula  irritans 
(D'Annibale,  Theol.  mor.,  v.  I,  n.  210,  not.  4;  Wemz,  Ius 
Decret.,  v.  I,  n.  50,  not.  35,  n.  no;  Reiffenstuel,  in  tit.  II,  De 
Const.,  n.  246  sq. ;  Suarez,  De  le gibus,  lib.  V,  c.  25,  c.  29,  n. 

4,  S). 

4.  At  pariter  omnes  Auctores  conveniunt  quod,  quando  lex 
ecclesiastica  praescribit  formam  actus,  ea  non  servata,  actus, 
sua  forma  carens,  irritus  est.  D'Annibale,  loc.  cit.,  n.  210, 
211,  213.  Ita  Reiffenstuel,  loc.  cit,  n.  243:  "  Irritatio  actu*^ 
alia  est  implicita,  alia  explicita.  Et  quidem  irritatio  explicita 
dicitur,  quae  fit  verbis  claris  et  expressis,  ut  si  lex  dicit:  'si 
secus  fiat,  omni  careat  robore  firmitatis  ',  3.  Decet,  §  fin.,  De 
Immunit.  EccL,  in  Sext.,  aut  '  irritum  sit  et  inane '.  Clem.,  2, 
De  rebus  Eccl.  non  alien. — Irritatio  implicita  est,  quae  fit  per 
verba  aequipollentia,   ut  fit  quando  certa  forma  praescribit 
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iur  actui  sive  contractu!.    Nam  quia  forma  dat  esse  rei,  con- 
sequenter  ea  deficiente  corruit  actus." 

5.  Porro  decretum  A  pHmis,  n.  2,  sensu  obvio  intellectus, 
formam  actus  praescribit,  in  eum  praecise  finem  ut  contra- 
versiis  et  abusibus  occurreretur,  ut  ibidem  dicitur,  quae  prae- 
cedenti  tempore  passim  oriebantur  ex  non  observatis  cautioni- 
bus  in  decreto  pro  futuro  tempore  statutis;  qui  finis  cum  mi- 
nime  obtineretur  per  legem  mere  praecipientem,  prona  est  con- 
sequentia,  leg^slatorem,  dum  actus  solemnia  praescripsit,  eius- 
dem  formam  assignasse. 

6.  Concilium  quidem  plenarium  Baltimorense  III  pro  Sta- 
tibus  Foederatis  Americae  septentrionalis  admiserat  praeter 
incardinationem  formalem,  aliam  praesumptam  (n.  66),  quae 
habetur  dum  episcopus  clericum  excardinatum  d[>  alia  dioecesi 
et  in  sua  admissum  post  triennium  vd  quinquennium  proba- 
tionis  (quod  debet  praecedere  incardinationi  formali,  ibid.,  n. 
63),  omiserit  actum  formalis  incardinationis,  seu  incardina- 
tionis  decretum. 

At  post  publicatum  decretum  A  primis  ortum  est  dubium, 
an  per  illud  fuerit  derogatum  memoratae  dispositioni  Cone, 
plen.  Baltimorensis ;  quod  dubium  ab  hoc  S.  O.  fuit  decisum 
{Acta  Sanctae  Sedis,  vol.  39,  pag.  486  seq.).  Sed  maximi 
momenti  est  accurate  referre  ipsum  dubium  eiusque  solutio- 
nem.    Dubium  ergo  fuit  ita  propositum  : 

"  Si  domanda  se  in  forza  del  detto  decreto  del  Concilio,  il 
quale  richiede  Tincardinazione  in  scriptis,  sia  restato  annullato 
il  decreto  del  Concilio  di  Baltimora,  che  ammette  I'incardina- 
sione  presunta,  ed  in  caso  affermativo,  se  detta  legge  abbia  vi- 
gore  retroattivo  riguardo  a  casi  quando  il  triennio  o  quin- 
quennio  di  prova,  secondo  il  detto  Concilio  di  Baltimora  (n. 
62,  63),  sia  gia  spirato  prima  deU'emanazione  del  citato  de- 
creto della  S.  C.  del  Concilio." 

Et  responsio  fuit:  "  Ad  I :  affirmative,  ad  II :  negative  ". 

7.  Per  talem  decisionem  quoad  ius  particulare  per  Cone. 
Baltimor.  inductum,  solum  constat  fuisse  illi  juri  derogatum 
relate  ad  admissionem  incardinationis  praesumptae  seu  sine 
documento  scripto  factae  post  certos  annos  probationis  in  sacro 
ministerio :  "  Qui  eo  elapso  tempore,  ut  ibi  statuitur,  clericum 
qui  dioecesi  adscribi  petierat,  nee  formaliter  admittit  nee  ad- 
mittere  plane  diserteque  recusat,  iure  praesumitur  adscrip- 
sisse." 
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At  quoad  alteram  incardinationem  ordinariam  et  formalem 
in  eodem  Concilio  Baltimorensi  admissam  ac  variis  cautionibus 
munitam  ac  sapienter  ordinatam,  ex  memorata  decisione  huius 
S.  C.  non  constat  praefatum  decretum  Baltimorense  fuisse  ab- 
rogatum.  Sane  decretum  A  primis,  de  incardinatione  ag^t  in 
ordine  praesertim  ad  Ordines  recipiendos;  decretum  vero  Bal- 
timorense refertur  ad  sacerdotum  incardinationem,  quae  ibi- 
dem apte  ordinatur  requisitis  etiam  pluribus  conditionibus  (v. 
gr.  quoad  probationem  praemittendam),  quam  quae  decreto 
A  primis  exiguntur.  Scripto  enim  fieri  praecipitur,  et  solum 
diflicultas  in  casu  fit  quoad  emissionem  iuramenti  ad  instar 
Constitutionis  Speculatores,  quod  in  pluribus  casibus  dicitur 
fuisse  omissum.  lam  vero  defectus  solius  iuramenti  non  vide- 
tur  certo  invalidam  reddere  incardinationem ;  nam  argumenta 
quibus  id  probat  Rota  in  citata  causa  Londonensi  non  sunt 
convincentia,  iuramentum  namque  in  Const.  Speculatores  non 
requiritur  ad  valide  acquirendum  domicilium,  quae  est  res  in 
iure  inaudita,  sed  ad  acquirendum  domicilium  qualificaium 
quod  requiritur  ut  episcopus  legitime  ordinet  subditum  ratione 
domicilii.  At  hie  agitur  de  incardinatione  sacerdoiis  iam  or- 
dinati,  relate  ad  quam  iuramentum  potius  simpliciter  praeci- 
pitur,  seu  imponitur  ut  obligatio  ab  incardinando,  non  exigitur 
ut  conditio  sine  qua  non  ad  valorem  incardinationis.  Qua  in 
hypothesi  iuramentum  potius  videtur  dicendum  esse  implicite 
inclusum  in  ipsa  incardinatione;  quemadmodum  votum  casti- 
tatis  implicite  includitur  ex  lege  Ecclesiae  in  susceptione  primi 
Ordinis  sacri. 

8.  Praeterea  ilia  causa  Rotae  defertur  ad  dioecesim  Canadi- 
ensem,  in  qua  non  viget  ius  Cone,  plenarii  Baltimorensis,  quod 
vim  habet  in  solis  dioecesibus  Statuum  Foederatorum,  pro  qui- 
bus illud  ius  fuit  specialiter  recognitum  a  S.  C.  de  Prop.  Fide. 

9.  Insuper,  ad  maiorem  abundantiam  iuramentum,  esti  fue- 
rit  omissum  in  actu  incardinationis,  ex  iure  particulari  dioe- 
cesum  Statuum  Foederatorum,  ipso  iure  suppletur.  Nam  ibi- 
dem generatim  ordinatio  fit  titulo  missionis ;  porro  ipsum  Con- 
cilium Baltimorense  n.  66  statuit  in  taliter  ordinato:  lura- 
vtentum  praestitum  in  aliena  dioecesi  censetur  pro  nova  esse 
servandum,  lam  vero  in  hypothesi  talis  dispositionis,  obli- 
gatio iuramenti,  etsi  in  actu  incardinationis  expresse  non 
emissi,  adest ;  ac  proinde  in  casu  non  deest  etiam  in  hac  parte 
substantia  rei  praescriptae. 
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10.  Dum  ergo  quaeritur  an  episcopus  possit  declarare  invalid 
das  incardinationes  factas  non  praestito  iuramento:  cum  ex 
disputatis  illae  incardinationes  quoad  alia,  quae  sola  videntur 
esse  substantialia,  sint  factae  ad  normam  decreti  A  primis, 
immo  observatis  etiam  aliis  conditionibus  in  Concilio  Balti- 
morensi  requisitis;  et  iuramentum  ex  dictis  aequivalenter  sal- 
tern adsit ;  putarem  respondendum :  negative, 

11.  Nota:  Quodsi  argumenta  facta  non  convincerent,  puta- 
rem tamen  interim,  dum  expectatur  novus  Codex,  in  quo  sine 
dubio  de  hac  re  curabitur,  spectata  perturbatione  quae  ex  re- 
sponso  aflirmativo  ex  relatione  Delegati  apostolici  induceretur, 
potius  abstinendum  esse  a  tali  responso  affirmativo  dando. 

12.  II-III.  Cum  secundum  et  tertium  dubium  dependeant  a 
responso  affirmativo  dato  in  primo;  si  huic  detur  propositum 
responsum  negativum,  consequenter  ad  II  et  III  esset  respon- 
dendum :  provisum  in  primo. 

13.  Aliquid  tamen  in  particulari  de  II  et  III  dubio  videtur 
esse  directe  proponendum. 

Sane  licet  verum  esset  incardinationes  de  quibus  in  casu 
agitur,  validas  non  fuisse,  non  inde  sequeretur  sacerdotes  ita 
invalide  incardinatos  debere  reverti  ad  dioecesim  ex  qua  ex- 
cardinati  fuerunt,  aut  absolute  et  simpliciter  posse  cogi  eorum 
episcopum  ad  illos  recipiendos. 

Nam  primo  nullibi  est  prohibitum  in  iure,  ne  sacerdos  ali- 
quis  de  consensu  proprii  Ordinarii  suum  ministerium  praestet 
in  aliena  dioecesi  ab  huius  episcopo  admissus;  quin  potius  est 
positive  permissum,  ut  unus  Ordinarius  alteri  indigenti  sub- 
sidium  sacrorum  ministrorum  praebere  possit.  Nee  est  necesse 
ad  hoc  demonstrandum,  ut  recurratur  ad  ius  commune,  cum 
habeamus  hac  in  parte  ius  particulare  illius  regionis  a  Cone, 
plen.  Baltimorensi  sancitum  et  a  sancta  Sede  recognitum;  ita 
namque  in  memorato  Cone.  n.  69  edicitur :  "  Quae  de  sacer- 
dotum  excorporatione  et  in  aliam  dioecesim  adscriptione  de- 
finivimus,  nullatenus  obstant  consuetudini,  iuxta  quam  epis- 
copi  sacerdotes,  si  qui  in  sua  dioecesi  satis  abundent,  egentiori- 
bus  dioecesibus  ad  auxilium  in  cura  animarum  ferendum  pro 
longiore  etiam  tempore  concedunt.  Quem  morem,  uti  zeli 
apostolici  indicium,  S.  Sedes  commendavit "  {Instr,  S.  C.  C. 
ad  Conv,  Epp.  Prov.  Mediol,  1849). 
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Ergo  debitum  revertendi  non  habet  per  se  sacerdos  male 
incardinatus,  sed  potius  ius  est  episcopo  proprio  eum  revo- 
candi,  quam  tamen  revocationem  non  debet  facere  nisi  obser- 
vata  aequitate  naturali.  Quae  aequitas  non  servaretur,  si  eum 
revocatum  haberet  in  sua  dioecesi  otiosum  ac  sine  mediis  con- 
gruae  sustentationis,  dum  in  dioecesi  in  qua  male  incardinatus 
est,  ob  defectum  alicuius  requisiti  essentiaiis,  naviter,  appro- 
bante  eius  dioecesis  episcopo,  in  salutem  animarum  laboraret. 
Qua  in  hypothesi  obligatio  revertendi  ad  propriam  dioecesim 
pro  tali  sacerdote  asserta,  in  ipsius  sacerdotis  danmum  et  in 
detrimentum  salutis  animarum  redundaret.  Atque  haec  quoad 
secundum  dubium  in  hypothesi  quod  primo  daretur  responsum 
affirmativum,  seu  incardinationes  in  casu  invalidae  declara- 
rentur. 

14.  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  tertium,  seu  ius  episcopi  male  in- 
cardinantis  sacerdotem  remittendi,  et  consequens  inde  obliga- 
tio episcopi  proprii  eum  reclpiendi,  res  etiam  videtur  ded- 
denda  non  spectato  tantum  stricto  iure,  sed  etiam  secundum 
naturalem  et  canonicam  aequitatem. 

Sane  de  stricto  lure  remittendi  ad  suam  dioecesim  sacerdo- 
tem non  rite  incardinatum  non  potest  esse  dubium.  At  sum- 
mum  ius  non  raro  est  summa  iniuria,  et  aequitas  naturalis  et 
canonica  postulat  ut  qui  sentiat  conmiodum  sentiat  etiam  in- 
commodum,  nee  beneficia  grato  animo  accipiuntur  si  pro  bonis 
acceptis  retribuantur  mala. 

Porro  vidimus  esse  actum  caritatis  et  zeli  a  S.  Sede  com- 
mendatum,  si  episcopus  qui  sacerdotibus  abundat,  alteri  epis- 
copo indigenti  aliquem  sacerdotem  seu  operarium  concedit  Si 
ergo  hie  esset  casus  in  Statibus  Foederatis,  circa  quern  pro- 
ponitur  dubium,  evidenter  violaretur  naturalis  et  canonica 
aequitas  ab  illo  episcopo  qui  ab  alio  in  auxilium  curae  anima- 
rum postulasset  sacerdotem,  atque  sacerdotem  ita  obtentum 
vellet  solum  retinere  quamdiu  ipsi  inservit,  et  ad  proprium 
episcopum  remittere  quando  non  inserviat :  et  quod  peius  esset, 
si  post  plurimos  annos  laudabilis  servitii  tum  demum  remitte- 
ret  ad  proprium  episcopum,  cum  sacerdos,  aut  lapsus  est  in 
delicta,  aut  saltem  difficilis  conditionis  factus  fuerit. 

15.  Ergo  in  hypothesi,  quod  I  dubio  non  daretur  propositum 
responsum  negativum,  in  tertio  dubio  non  esset  dandum  re- 
sponsum simpliciter  affirmativum,  sed  esset  respondendum: 
affirmative,  servata  tamen  naturali  et  canonica  aequitate. 
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Atque  haec  habui  quae  circa  proposita  dubia  dicerem,  salvo 
meliori  iudicio. 

Petrus  Vidal,  S.I.,  Consultor, 


8.  OOiaBEGATIO  BITnUH. 

DeCRETUM  SEU  DeCLARATIO  circa  RUBRICAS  tit.  X,  NUM.  2 

ET  5  DE  Missis  Votivis  et  "  de  Requie  ". 

In  nova  Rubrica  Constitution!  Pianae  Divino  afflatu  adiecta 
Tit.  X,  num.  2  et  5,  "  prohibentur  Missae  votivae  privatae  seu 
lectae  pro  defunctis,  in  feriis  Quadragesimae,  Quatuor  Tem- 
po rum,  II.  Rogationum,  in  vigiliis,  et  in  feria  in  qua  antici- 
panda  vel  reponenda  est  Missa  Dominicae:  in  Quadragesima 
vero  permittuntur  Missae  privatae  defunctorum  tantum  prima 
die  cuiuscumque  hebdomadae  libera  in  kalendario  ecdesiae 
in  qua  Sacrum  celebratur." 

Nunc  vero  ad  dirimendas  quaestiones  nonnullas  huic  S.  Con- 
gregation! propositas  circa  applicationem  praefatae  Rubricae 
quibusdam  Missis  votivis  privilegiatis  turn  in  Ecclesia  uni- 
versal!, tum  certis  in  locis  per  Indultum  apostolicae  Sedis  con- 
cessis,  firmis  manentibus  legibus  et  privilegiis  Missas  solemnes 
seu  in  cantu  respicientibus,  quoad  Missas  privatas  lectas  se- 
quentia  decernuntur  et  declarantur: 

I.  Privilegium  Missae  votivae  lectae,  de  special!  gratia  non- 
nullis  Sanctuariis  concessum,  ita  ut  celebrari  possit  in  dupli- 
cibus  I.  et  II.  dassis,  seu  etiam  II.  classis  tantum;  et  privi- 
legium Missae  votivae  Ss.  Cordis  lesu  in  prima  feria  VI  cuius- 
que  mensis,  permanent  in  suo  robore,  etiam  in  feriis  et  vigiliis 
per  dictam  rubricam  exclusis. 

II.  Privilegium  Missae  votivae  lectae  aliquibus  Sanctuariis 
aut  aliis  ecclesiis  vel  communitatibus  regularibus  quocumque 
modo  et  titulo  concessum,  ita  ut  celd)rari  queat  tantummodo 
in  duplicibus  maioribus  et  minoribus,  et  exclusis  feriis,  vigiliis 
et  Octavis  privilegiatis,  sic  erit  deinceps  applicandum,  ut 
dictae  Missae  votivae  lectae  prohibitae  sint  in  omnibus  feriis 
in  praefata  rubrica  enumeratis.  Loco  tamen  huiusmodi 
Missae  votivae,  extra  feriam  IV  Cinerum,  hebdomadam  mai- 
orem  et  vigilias  Nativitatis  et  Pentecostes,  adiung^  poterit 
oratio  ipsius  Missae  votiva,  vel  in  Missa  de  die  post  oratio- 
nem  feriae  seu  vigiliae,  vel  in  Missa  de  feria  seu  vigilia  ante 
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alias  orationes.  Quod  si  adsit  specialis  concursus  populi,  unica 
Missa  lecta  ex  praedictis  Missis  votivis  celebrari  poterit,  quo- 
ties  Missa  in  cantu  commode  haberi  nequeat. 

III.  Privilegium  Missae  votivae  lectae  pro  sponsis  ita  erit 
applicandum,  ut  liceat,  extra  tempus  clausum,  haec  Missa  dici 
etiam  in  praedictis  feriis  et  vigiliis. 

IV.  Privilegium  Missae  pro  defunctis  lectae  aliquibus  locis 
vel  Ordinibus  concessum  ita  ut  bis  vel  ter  in  hebdomada  cele- 
brari possit  etiamsi  occurrat  aliquod  duplex  maius  vel  minus> 
in  posterum  ita  erit  applicandum,  ut  intelligatur  tantummodo 
concessum  pro  diebus  in  quibus  non  occurrat  aliqua  feria  aut 
vigilia,  ut  supra.  Quapropter  in  huiusmodi  feriis  vel  vigiliis  Mis- 
sae lectae  pro  defunctis  semper  prohibitae  sunt,  exceptis  Missis 
in  die  obitus  vel  pro  die  obitus,  in  ecclesiis  ubi  celebratur  funus 
alicuius  defuncti  cum  Missa  in  cantu ;  item  excepta  unica  Missa 
quae  pro  defuncto  paupere  celebrari  potest  iuxta  decretum  9 
maii  1899,  n.  4024;  item  Missis  quae  in  sepulcretis  cele- 
brantur,  ad  normam  decreti  19  maii  1896,  num.  3903;  item 
exceptis  Missis  lectis  in  prima  die  libera  uniuscuiusque  hebdo- 
madae  in  Quadragesima  iuxta  novas  rubricas. — Ex  indul- 
gentia  vero  sanctae  Sedis  habentur  adhuc  valida,  donee  ex- 
pirent,  Rescripta  quinquennalia,  aliquibus  dioecesibus  et  pro- 
vinciis  religiosis  exteris  nuper  concessa,  celebrandi  bis  in 
hebdomada  Missas  lectas  de  Requie  in  die  obitus  seu  deposi- 
tionis,  tertio,  septimo,  trigesimo  et  anniversario. 

Contrariis  non   obstantibus  quibuscunque,   die  8   februarii 

1913. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefectus, 
L.  *  S. 
+  Petrus  La  Fontaine,  Episc.  Charystien.,  Secretarius, 


BOMAH  OUBIA. 

Recent  Pontifical  Appointments. 

p  January,  191 3:  The  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Terence  O'Donnel^ 
D.D.,  P.P.,  Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin,  made 
Domestic  Prelate. 

II  January:  The  Revs.  Wendelin  M.  Stulz,  John  J.  Slevin^ 
Francis  Tichy,  and  Joseph  Guillot,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St^ 
Paul,  made  Domestic  Prelates. 
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OUB  AIALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Council,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  decides  that  the  incardination  of 
a  priest  into  a  diocese  is  not  invalid,  even  though  the  incardi- 
nation was  not  effected  by  the  taking  of  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  Speculatores  and  the  decree  A  primis.  (See 
below,  pp.  464-67.) 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  gives  a  detailed  interpretation 
of  the  clause  (Tit  X,  Nos.  2  &  5)  in  the  Constitution  Divino 
afflatUy  on  private  votive  and  low  Requiem  Masses.  (See  be- 
low, pp.  468-69.) 

Roman  Curia  publishes  list  of  recent  Pontifical  appoint- 
ments. 


OVOE  KOBE  TEE  BIGHT  TO  INYEST  WITH  TEE  SOAPULABS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  probably  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  the  statements  in  the  March  number  that,  namely,  the  En- 
cyclical of  Leo  XIII  (30  Jime,  1889)  is  a  special  interpretation  of 
Art.  9,  Form  C,  of  the  Facultates  Extraordinariae ,  and  that  that 
alleged  interpretation  conveys  the  teaching  that  the  right  of  blessing 
and  imposing  the  Scapular  of  Mt.  Carmel  is  included  in  the  faculty 
of  erecting  the  Mt.  Carmel  confraternity.  These  objections  would 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  at  once : 

( 1 )  So  eminent  an  authority  and  keen  a  student  as  the  late  Father 
Putzer,  though  fully  cognizant  of  the  Encyclical,  failed  to  discern 
in  it  any  interpretative  purpose  whatsoever.  (Comm.  in  Fcuult., 
edit.  1908,  p.  326.) 

(2)  The  authorities  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  must 
assuredly  have  been  conversant  in  1895  with  the  Encyclical  issued 
in  their  interest  in  1889 ;  yet  the  Cardinal  Prefect,  answering  the  re- 
quest of  Cardinal  SatoUi  for  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  Art. 
9,  Form  C,  not  only  ignores  the  alleged  interpretative  character  of 
the  Encyclical  in  question,  but  gives  an  interpretation  the  direct  con- 
trary of  that  which  the  Encyclical  is  alleged  to  convey.  (A.  E. 
Rev.,  XIV,  p.  345.) 

(3)  A  careful  reading  of  the  Encyclical  fails  to  reveal  any  allu- 
sion, express  or  implied,  to  its  alleged  interpretative  character. 
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(4)  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Encyclical  seems  to  have  been  to 
assure  bishops  of  missionary  countries  that  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  decree  of  the  S.  C.  Indulg.  ( 16  July,  1887)  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Confraternities  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Mt.  Carmel,  and 
the  Seven  Dolors,  without  faculties  from  the  superiors  of  the  re- 
spective Orders. 

(5)  The  Encyclical  enumerates  indeed  amongst  the  faculties 
granted  by  the  S.  C.  of  the  Propaganda  those  of  blessing  and  impos- 
ing the  Scapular;  but  it  would  seem  not  valid  to  assiune  from  this 
cumulative  enumeration  that  all  these  faculties  are  granted  in  all 
concessions.  The  fact  is  to  the  contrary :  the  faculties  are  drawn  up 
in  distinct  forms,  and  vary  according  to  the  form  that  is  communi- 
cated.    (Putzer,  Comm.  in  Factdt,,  edit.  1908,  n.  204,  ad  III.) 

J.  F.  M. 

Resp,  That  we  were  not  at  fault  in  our  interpretation  of 
the  (to  us  quite  unequivocal)  words  and  purpose  of  Leo  XIII 
in  his  Instruction  given  to  the  bishops  of  missionary  countries 
through  the  S.  C.  of  Propaganda  (30  June,  1889),  is  evident 
from  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  Holy  Office,  This  was 
given  in  answer  to  a  personal  inquiry  made  apparently  in  the 
interest  of  the  Religious  who  enjoyed  the  seemingly  exclusive 
right  to  invest  with  the  Brown  Scapular.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  faculty  granted  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  (Extraordinary  C,  n.  9)  to  erect  Confraternities,  etc., 
implied  the  right  to  bless  and  invest  with  the  Scapular,  as 
well  as  to  enroll  in  the  said  Confraternities.  The  answer  was 
"  certainly  ".  The  dubium  was  written  in  Italian,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  superfluous  in  view  of  the  evident  purpose 
and  clear  words  of  the  Encyclical,  except  for  the  insistence 
of  the  Religious  who  still  claimed,  with  Father  Putzer,  that 
there  was  a  distinction,  and  that  the  Encyclical  was  not  suffi- 
ciently clear.  Happily,  the  decision  was  recorded  in  the  CoU 
lectanea  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  (n.  1918)  as 
follows:  "  S.  C.  S.  Officii,  11  Maii,  1898 — Sesia  esatta  I'inter- 
pretazione  data  da  alcuni  Vescovi  degli  Stati  Uniti  alia  for- 
mola  di  Facolta  Extr.  C  n.  9,  Erigendi  Confraternitates,  etc., 
cioe  che  contenga  ancora  la  Facoltk  adscribendi  fideles  ad 
illas  Confraternitates,  benedicendi  et  imponendi  earumdem 
scapularia, — Affirmative.'*  This  should  settle  the  matter  once 
and  for  all. 
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HOTnra-PIOTUBE  ehtebtainhevts. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Some  time  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  neighboring 
parish,  I  chanced  to  hear  the  pastor  of  that  church  give  to  his 
people  a  "  pastoral  talk  ".  Among  other  things  he  touched 
upon  the  at  present  much  agitated  question  of  the  moving- 
picture  show,  as  conducted  in  all  our  cities  and  towns,  large 
and  small.  He  brought  his  presentation  of  the  evil  to  a  close 
after  this  fashion :  "  I  have  shown  you  the  evils  of  the  picture 
show,  by  means  of  concrete  instances ;  and  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  many  of  my  parishioners  have  exposed  themselves,  or 
allowed  their  children  to  be  exposed,  to  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  the  witnessing  of  the  low  class  of  pictures  which,  at  these 
particular  places  of  amusement,  are  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. I  sincerely  hope  for  the  future  you  will  g^ve  up  this 
practice." 

Every  word  he  said  of  the  "  movies  ",  in  his  own  town  at 
least,  was  perfectly  true,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  zealous 
priest,  well  beloved  of  his  flock,  I  was  somewhat  curious  to 
know  the  result  of  his  words. 

Consequently,  on  the  following  evening,  I  made  it  part  of 
my  affairs  to  spend  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
"  theaters  ".  To  say  I  was  surprised  would  be  putting  it  too 
mildly;  I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  Catholics  (I  counted 
seventy-five  in  the  course  of  an  hour)  who  had  heard  their 
pastor's  fervent  appeal  the  day  before,  but  who  nevertheless 
presented  themselves  at  the  ticket  window  for  admission,  with 
as  great  freedom  as  any  of  their  non-Catholic  fellow  towns- 
men. 

Did  they  disbelieve  what  their  pastor  had  told  them?  Per- 
haps they  were  unable  to  see  the  evil  in  the  thing  as  he  saw 
it.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  wished  relaxation  and 
amusement,  and,  not  having  it  furnished  them  under  safe  aus- 
pices, and  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  led  to  expect  only 
the  best  in  that  class,  they  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
their  own  inclinations,  and  so  disregarded  the  advice  of  one 
whose  position  ought  to  have  been  a  guaranty  for  the  truth  of 
his  warning. 
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My  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  last  statement  is  the 
reason  for  this  communication,  and  brings  me  "  ad  medias 
res". 

If  you  wish  to  have  people  give  up  something  agreeable  to 
themselves,  that  contains  elements  of  danger  to  them,  it  has 
always  been  considered  sound  policy  that  the  best  possible,  or 
at  least  the  surest,  method  to  pursue  is  to  give  them  in  place 
of  it  something  else  of  like  nature,  but  with  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment removed. 

To  apply  the  principle  to  the  question  under  discussion. 
The  "  moving  picture  **  has  come  to  stay,  and  people  regard  it 
as  a  necessity.  But  as  long  as  the  moving-picture  shows  are 
controlled  by  the  class  of  men  who  now  control  them  (at  least 
in  the  more  populous  towns),  they  always  are  and  will  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  our  people.  If  then  we  wish  Catholics  to 
remain  away  from  these  places,  why  not  furnish  them  the  only 
effective  antidote — a  good  picture  show,  conducted  under 
Catholic  auspices,  at  which  only  the  best  class  of  pictures  will 
be  shown  ? 

Right  here  some  may  object  that  such  a  course  would  but 
give  sanction  to  a  useless  expenditure  of  money,  on  the  part  of 
the  wage-earner  and  his  family.  But  the  expenditure  re- 
mains even  under  the  present  conditions,  and  if  people  will 
spend  their  money  on  this  form  of  amusement,  then  why  not 
get  them  to  spend  it  for  something  good,  instead  of  purchas- 
ing for  themselves  the  poison  that  is  dispensed  so  freely  at  the 
average  picture  show,  and  incidentally  turn  some  of  that 
money  into  channels  where  it  would  do  a  great  amount  of 
good. 

Every  parish  of  any  consequence,  at  least  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  this  country  (I  know  nothing  of  the  West),  has  its  own 
parish  hall  for  the  use  of  its  members.  Why  not  then  use 
these  halls  for  moving-picture  entertainments,  given  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pastor,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  school 
support,  etc.  In  this  way  the  parishioners,  by  their  attend- 
ance, would  gain  the  amusement  they  desire,  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  support  of  religion. 

I  read  some  time  ago  in  the  Sunday  Visitor  of  a  movement, 
then  well  under  way,  looking  to  the  securing  of  a  price  on  a 
jfirst-class  French  moving-picture  machine,  lower  in  cost  than 
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the  American  machines.  The  rest  of  the  project  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  syndicate  that  would  produce  suitable  films  at  a 
reasonable  rate  for  the  supply  of  the  machines.  For  all  that  f 
know  the  plan  may  even  now  have  reached  completion. 

Now  let  us  say  the  cost  of  the  machine  would  be  $3CX).CX) 
(every  catalogue  of  French  firms  that  I  have  consulted  quotes 
much  lower  prices).  This  amount  would  include  the  cost  of 
the  machine,  installation,  and  the  necessary  films  to  start  with. 
The  actual  risk  therefore  of  the  venture  would  be  compara- 
tively slight,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  love  of  the  people  for 
this  kind  of  amusement  would  insure  success.  Even  suppose 
it  end  in  failure,  certainly  at  least  sufficient  money  would  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  machine ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
possession  of  such  an  instrument  would  be  an  invaluable  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  parish  facilities. 

Still  another  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  plan  as 
outlined  here,  that  it  has  too  much  of  the  mercenary  spirit. 
Well,  and  haven't  our  bazaars  and  fairs  the  same  spirit?  And 
the  moving  picture  has  this  quality  that  the  other  two  lack — 
it  has  great  possibilities  as  an  educational  medium. 

I  feel  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  advantages  to  a 
parish  of  the  picture  machine.  In  fact  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  greater  than  my  weak  words  can  express;  and  so, 
while  I  write  this  communication  in  fear  and  trembling  that  it 
may  find  its  way  into  the  editorial  waste-basket,  yet  it  is  also 
with  the  hope  that,  should  it  accidentally  escape  the  aforesaid 
fate,  it  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  one  better  able  to  place 
this  question  before  the  clergy  than  I,  who  after  all  am  only 
one  of  the  boisterous  young  friends  of  "  Pastor  Fogy  ".  In  a 
word,  if  people  must  have  **  movies  ",  let  us  by  all  means  sup- 
ply them  with  the  right  kind  of  pictures. 

H.  J.  S. 


THE  MOTION  PIOTUBE  AID  THE  OHUBOH. 

Every  thoughtful  pastor  is  likely  to  endorse  the  foregoing 
suggestions  of  "  H.  J.  S."  In  this  connexion  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  recent  ruling  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Con- 
sistory (10  December,  1912)  prohibits  the  use  of  the  "mov- 
ing-picture" exhibitions  in  Catholic  churches;  that  is  to  say, 
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in  the  edifices  set  apart  for  the  regfular  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  reason  for  such  a  prohibition 
is  obvious.  The  Catholic  recognizes  in  his  church  a  sanctuary, 
the  Tabernacle  of  God's  Real  Presence.  To  him  it  is  a  house 
of  prayer  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  characterizes 
the  "  meeting-house "  in  which  people  assemble  for  instruc- 
tion, preaching,  and  the  ordinary  devotional  services.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  where  Mass  is  celebrated  is  distinct  from  any 
mere  religious  assembly  hall,  however  elevated  and  useful 
may  be  the  purpose  of  the  latter  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
religion.  It  is  a  distinction  which  to  the  Catholic  is  as  real  as 
was  the  distinction  between  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  temple 
courts  among  the  Jews  of  old. 

But  in  wishing  to  dissociate  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  everything  that  may  open  the  way  to  a  lesseninjr 
of  the  reverence  due  to  the  immediate  Presence  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  the  Holy  See  by  no  means  intends  to  disparage  such 
means  of  useful  instruction  or  healthy  entertainment  as  the 
cinematograph  offers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Holy  Father  has, 
we  understand,  distinctly  endorsed  the  new  invention  as  pos- 
sessing great  usefulness  and  wonderful  power  for  good. 

We  believe,  indeed,  with  President  HoUiday,  who,  speaking 
for  the  religious  bodies  outside  the  Church,  avers  "  that  the 
motion  picture  is  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
ever  employed  in  the  work  of  the  church  *\  It  is  a  far  more 
powerful  instrument  of  instruction  than  is  offered  by  books, 
and  for  the  young  has  a  fascination  that  is  not  found  in  the 
best  and  most  attractive  method  of  teaching  through  literary 
or  oral  instruction.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  keep  our  children 
and  girls  off  the  street;  it  attracts  the  young  men  away  from 
the  "  saloons  " ;  and  it  may  be  made  to  furnish  all  the  instruc- 
tion that  is  desired  by  those  who  are  eager  to  inform  their 
minds.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  the  cinematograph  is  likely  to 
become  in  the  future  the  informant  of  the  people — a  ready 
substitute  for  the  newspaper.  Thus  the  numerous  gathering- 
places  that  have  in  them  the  offer  of  vicious  attraction  are  in 
large  measure  being  turned  into  "  moving-picture  "  theatres. 

But  if  this  mode  of  entertainment  and  instruction  is  to  be 
made  of  service  to  religion  and  the  Church,  two  conditions 
will  have  to  be  observed  as  of  paramount  importance.     In  the 
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first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  "  picture  shows  "  which  we 
offer  in  the  service  of  religion  or  as  an  attraction  to  virtue,  in 
contrast  with  whatever  allures  to  evil  in  the  moral  order,  be 
of  the  best  type  obtainable.  If  they  are  inferior,  it  will  be 
taken  as  proof  that  virtue  is  less  attractive  than  vice.  Instead 
of  withdrawing  people  from  the  popular  theatre,  we  shall  but 
furnish  the  cynics  among  them  with  plausible  arguments  that 
religion  is  a  failure. 

A  second  essential  in  the  use  of  these  entertainments  as  a 
substitute  for  the  attractions  to  vice  and  anti-religious  pre- 
judice is  that  we  eliminate  the  idea  of  making  it  a  financial 
success  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  If  we  expect  to  draw  our 
people  away  from  the  "  movies  "  that  are  offered  to  them  for 
a  nickel  by  giving  them  an  equally  good  entertainment  for  a 
quarter  or  a  dime,  we  simply  fail  to  appreciate  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  and  the  purpose  of  such  a  substitute  for  pleas- 
ure. Let  us  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  everything  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  must  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  Let  us  realize  that 
if  we  make  our  people  more  virtuous,  more  clean-minded  in 
the  choice  of  their  recreations,  more  attached  to  the  Church, 
both  as  a  means  of  salvation  and  of  social  betterment,  the  more 
readily  we  secure  not  only  their  eternal  welfare,  but  also  their 
willingness  to  support  the  objects  of  religion  and  charity. 

The  pastor  who  is  perpetually  anxious  to  make  things  pay, 
to  meet  expenses,  has  as  a  rule  a  very  superficial  class  of  Cath- 
olics, and  is  making  them  daily  poorer  in  the  essential  of  a 
prayerful  faith.  It  is  all  wrong,  and  a  mark  too  of  our  own 
lack  of  spiritual  faith,  to  hold  that  we  must  talk  money  from 
the  pulpit,  and  take  up  collections  at  the  doors  of  our  churches 
as  if  these  were  theatres.  The  writer  whom  we  have  quoted 
above  as  advocating  the  use  of  "  moving  pictures  "  for  the 
moral  and  religious  uplift  of  the  young,  adds:  *'  there  will  be 
no  charge,  and  in  no  way  will  anybody  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  under  any  obligation  whatever  to  the  church  for  the  enter- 
tainment provided  ".  It  is  said  that  Protestants  invite  their 
people  to  free  church  services  and  entertainments  because  they 
have  wealthy  parishioners  to  sustain  their  efforts,  to  erect 
their  buildings,  support  their  ministers,  Sunday-schools,  par- 
ish institutions,  etc.  But  what  makes  the  Protestant  minister 
succeed  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  rich,  except  that 
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these  are  moved  by  the  appeal  to  support  religion  and  charity 
where  they  hope  their  money  will  do  some  good?  What  pre- 
vents us  from  presenting  the  same  motives,  and  enforcing  the 
sincerity  and  genuineness  of  our  claims,  with  wealthy  people, 
both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics?  If  we  can  induce  our  rich 
parishioners  to  give  stained-glass  windows  and  marble  altars 
labeled  with  their  vanity ;  if  we  can  cajole  the  poor  and  those 
in  moderate  circumstances  by  our  present  method,  should  we 
not  be  able  to  effect  a  thousand  times  more,  both  with  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  if  we  represented  cur  needs  in  the  unselfish 
fashion  that  appeals  to  the  non-Catholic  and  induces  him  to 
be  generous  to  appeals  of  much  less  real  worth  than  those  pre- 
sented by  Catholic  missionary  effort.  But  we  are  too  eager  to 
spend  lavishly  the  money  of  the  poor  on  our  monuments  of 
stone,  and  have  begotten  a  habit  of  calling  up  needs  for  im- 
mediate money,  which  consume  the  time  and  energy  that 
might  be  devoted  to  developing  the  principle  of  spontaneous 
charity,  such  as  made  our  ancestors  rear  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

At  all  events,  let  us  have  the  best  in  the  matter  of  cinema- 
tograph entertainments,  and  let  us  change  our  method  of  giv- 
ing a  mercenary  air  to  every  movement  by  which  we  hope  to 
save  our  people  from  sin  and  worldliness. 


01  P0ET-FBIE8TB. 

Time  was,  not  so  very  long  since,  when  the  term  poet- 
priest  had  a  very  definite  and  limited  connotation.  There 
was  only  one  of  him.  Father  Abram  Ryan :  he  was  always 
referred  to  as  the  poet-priest,  though  it  was  generally 
added,  '*  of  the  South  ".  There  was  no  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  title  when,  a  little  later,  it  was  made  to  include  Father 
Tabb.  That  elusive  genius  had  no  less  the  vocation  of  song 
than  the  vocation  of  serving  the  altar.  In  the  words  of  a 
more  recent  poet  still — one  who,  as  we  are  told,  in  his  youth 
cherished  dreams  of  the  priesthood  but  for  whom  Providence 
reserved  a  different  destiny — in  the  words  of  this  poet,  Father 
Tabb  taught — 
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how  the  crucifix  may  be 
Carven  from  the  laarel-tree, 
Fruit  of  the  Hesperidet 
Bamith  take  on  Eden-trees, 
The  Muses'  sacred  grove  be  wet 
With  the  red  dew  of  Olivet^ 

In  a  word  his  poetic  orders  were  as  valid  as  his  priestly. 

But  in  Father  Ryan  and  Father  Tabb  we  speak  of  the  dead, 
albeit,  perhaps,  the  immortal  dead.  And  with  them  our  men- 
tion of  names  must  cease.  Not  that  the  living  or  their  work 
are  unmentionable.  Perish  the  thought  (for  the  sake  of 
peace).  No,  simply  one  must  not  talk  about  one's  neighbors, 
by  name.  And,  besides,  oneself  lives  in  a  glass  house.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  woods — salva  reverentia  eis — are 
full  of  poet-priests.  The  "  lyric  bough  "  bends  beneath  their 
weight.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  an  impatient  friend  of  mine 
who  avows  that  some  of  them  should  be  hanging  from  the 
branches  upon  which  they  sing.  What  a  Tyburn  of  the  Muse 
that  would  be,  and  even  by  this  poetic  justice  might  not  be 
arrived  at  Such  a  judgment,  moreover,  leaps  the  offence;  it 
too  summarily  supposes  the  case  known.  It  begins  with  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Now  even  a  poet  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
in  a  judicial  sense.  And  a  poet-priest  is  no  exception.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  the  casus  belli :  these  poet-priests — 
learned,  estimable,  holy  priests  though  they  doubtless  are — 
have  rushed  in  where  lay-angels  fear  to  tread,  that  is,  they 
have  rushed  into  print 

Poetry,  says  the  critic,  is  an  art  and  a  vocation.  In  one 
sense,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  trade,  in  the  sense  in  which  every 
art  must  take  account  of  its  own  physical  or  mechanical  basis, 
sculpture  of  its  clay  and  marble  and  chisel,  painting  of  its  oil 
and  brush.  Poetry  no  less  has  a  craftship  which  forms  no  part 
of  the  equipment  with, which  the  poet  "  is  bom  ".  It  must  be 
studied,  learned,  acquired.  It  touches  such  matters,  in  our 
English  speech,  as  rhyme,  line  lengths,  stanza  construction  in 
the  various  verse  forms.  These  matters  are  covered  by  a  body 
of  rules  whose  object  is  a  technique  as  definite  as  that  evolved 
hy  the  canons  of  any  other  art 

But  that  is  not  all,  says  the  critic.  Besides  technique  there 
is  style,  and  the  critic  is  still  prescinding  from  what  goes  to 

^  Francis  Thompson :  "  To  a  Poet  Breaking  Silence." 
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constitute  the  soul  of  poetry.  Style,  which  is  personality  work- 
ing itself  out  in  expression,  has  place  in  verse  no  less  than  in 
prose  expression.  Style  whose  beginning  is  back  in  the  indi- 
vidual, style  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  individual's  use  of 
his  mind,  what  he  has  thought,  meditated,  imagined,  and  re- 
membered, and  in  this  connexion  what  he  has  read;  what  he 
has  judged,  with,  in  addition  to  all  this  intellectual  activity, 
what  he  has  made  of  the  emotive  side  of  his  nature,  what  he 
has  liked  and  loved,  what  he  has  spumed,  together  with  all 
the  thousand  impulses  that  go  to  make  the  emotional  life  of 
man ;  in  a  word,  and  it  is  a  French  word  whose  meaning  we 
have  only  been  expanding,  style,  which  is  the  man,  is  lacking 
to  the  degree  that  the  man  is  incomplete  along  the  various 
lines  of  his  being.  Style,  for  example,  implies  that  one  has 
read;  to  read  widely  is  to  perfect  one's  style,  provided,  of 
course,  that  reading  be  accompanied  by  the  effort  of  mental 
and  emotional  assimilation.  Whatever  amplifies  the  man 
enters  into  the  perfecting  of  his  style.  What  we  look  for  in 
a  poem  is  the  man  himself,  not  the  man  biographically,  but 
the  man  as  a  personality.  Sometimes  we  get  both  together, 
as  in  Mangan's  "  The  Nameless  One  " ;  but  a  greater  poem  is 
"  The  Dark  Rosaleen  ",  by  the  same  author,  not  in  the  least 
biographical,  yet  the  poet's  life,  his  life-blood,  is  in  it 

This  has  brought  us  far  from  the  poet-priests ;  indeed  it  has, 
very  far  from  some  of  them.  Technique  and  style  are  not 
words  connotative  of  this  particular  surpliced  choir,  blame 
what  choirmaster  you  will.  Blame  the  singers  we  shall  not 
In  this  connexion  we  seem  to  recall  rather  authoritative  criti- 
cism of  the  course  of  English  in  our  seminaries.  Well,  im- 
provement in  that  course  might  improve  the  rh)niies  and  the 
feet,  but  only  a  man  himself — ^with  large  allowances  for  so 
large  a  statement — educates  himself.  And  by  education  we 
mean  the  ocean  fullness  of  that  shoreless  word. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  hangs  the 
explanation  of  our  poet-priest  at  his  best  For  not  technique 
and  style  together  make  a  poem;  there  must  be  the  soul  of 
poetry.  Perhaps  that  is  bom.  Perhaps  the  poet-priests  have 
it,  stmggling,  occluded,  a  butterfly  l2d>oring  to  free  itself  of 
its  heavy  chrysalis  prison.  Or  perhaps  their  spirit  is  something 
higher  still,  perhaps  it  is  God's  love     Perhaps  it  is  joy  in 
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goodness,  delight  in  the  beauty  of  His  creation  outside,  peace 
in  his  habitude  in  their  own  heart,  innocent  unconsciousness 
that  secrets  are  theirs  whose  utterance  their  power  can  never 
reach ;  and  in  unbroken  faith,  they  sit  them  down  and  spoil  a 
lot  of  good  words  and  lines  and  stanzas  and  paper  trying  to 
tell — blessings  on  them ! — ^literally,  only  the  Lord  knows  what 
This,  we  say,  is  putting  it  at  its  best,  granting  them  some 
measure  of  the  raison  d'itre  of  all  poetry,  namely  that  inspira- 
tional pain  which  must  ease  itself  by  outcry  of  some  sort :  says 
Keats  sweetly,  the  poet  sings  "to  ease  his  breast  of  melodies". 
But  melody  supposes  all  we  have  said  of  training  in  technique 
and  style.  Lacking  this,  what  escapes  from  the  breasts  in 
question  is  not 

Sonnds  tnd  iweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not, 

not  authentic,  albeit  broken,  sighings  of  "  the  lyric  bough  ", 
but  (we  say  it  with  stem  sorrow)  only  lyric  bow-wow,  dog- 
gerel indeed. 

To  sum  up:  there  is  no  intrinsic  opposition  between  Mel- 
chisedech  and  the  Muse.  But  to  be  a  poet-priest  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  be  merely  a  priest ;  one  has  to  be  a  poet  besides ;  and 
to  be  a  worthy  poet— even  granted  the  vocation  as  a  birth - 
gift — one  must  study,  and  labor,  and  fast,  and  pray.  Then 
if  so  be  one  is  faithful  until  the  end,  one  may  win  through  the 
minor  orders  of  poetry,  even  through  diaconal  stages,  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  the  Muse.  Bqrond  this  we  shall  not  look : 
there  are  no  bishops  of  song;  metre  does  not  bring  the  mitre; 
much  less  is  there  a  poetic  cardinalate  But  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  be  a  simple  poet-priest,  validly  ordained  under  both 
rites,  and  offering  daily  to  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  of  the  harp 
and  of  the  cross :  it  is  to  pile,  this  being  a  true  poet-priest,  not 
Pelion  on  Ossa,  but  Calvary  on  Parnassus.  Shall  one  look 
beyond  this  for  summits? 

Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 


A  GBIEVAV0E7 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

A  venerable  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  a  priest  for  close  on 
to  half  a  century,  entertained  me  the  other  day  with  an  amusing, 
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and  in  a  measure  a  pathetic,  account  of  what  he  called  "a  grievance''. 
It  appears  that  his  reverence  says  his  daily  Mass  at  a  side  altar  in 
the  basement  chapel  of  a  large  parish  church  where,  at  the  same 
hour,  a  Mass  is  also  celebrated  at  the  principal  altar.  During  the 
whole  season  of  Lent,  and  at  other  times  during  the  year,  it  is  the 
custom  to  recite  the  Rosary  aloud  while  these  Masses  are  going  ou. 
My  friend  does  not  question  this  laudable  custom,  in  itself,  and 
when  it  is  prescribed  by  the  Holy  Father  for  special  reasons ;  but  he 
thinks  that  pastors  should  not,  at  will,  impose  it  on  their  parish- 
ioners, many  of  whom  prefer  to  read  their  prayer-book  while  assist- 
ing at  Mass  and  preparing  for  Holy  Communion,  but  are  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  the  distracting  voices  around  them. 

He  facetiously  suggests,  also,  that  perhaps  economy  enters  into 
the  motive  of  this  devotion  (in  this  special  locality),  inasmuch  as  no 
gas  jets  are  lighted  by  the  aid  of  which  people  may  read  their  books, 
should  they  wish  to.  However,  the  dear  old  gentleman  gives  a  per- 
sonal reason  for  his  objection;  it  is  painfully  distracting  to  him. 
He  hears  the  English  words  pouring  into  his  ears  and  preventing 
him  from  distinguishing  his  own  voice  in  reciting  the  Latin  words. 
Often  he  is  moved  to  repeat  certain  portions  of  the  Mass,  so  be- 
wildering does  he  find  the  mingling  of  words.  Unfortunately,  too, 
this  aged  priest  is  a  stickler  for  proper  emphasis,  and  he  finds  his 
attention  violently  drawn  away  from  the  Mass  prayers,  by  what  he 
calls  the  ignorant  emphasis  used  by  the  person  who  rushes  through 
the  loud  recital  of  the  Rosary  prayers.  "  Fancy,"  he  sa)rs,  "  hearing 
repeated  over  and  over  again, — *The  Lord  is  with  thee: — blessed 
art  thou  among  women : — blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb ; '  as 
though  anybody  besides  the  Blessed  Virgin  could  be  intended  1 " 
And  it  fairly  makes  him  writhe  with  nervousness,  for  in  spite  of 
himself  he  must  hear,  day  after  day,  the  petition :  "  Pour  forth,  we 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord  .  .  .  that  we  may,  by  His  passion  and  cross 
be  brought  to  the  glory  of  His  resurrection." 

He  maintains  that  if  prayers  must  be  said  aloud,  there  should  be 
an  intelligent  person  appointed  to  say  them;  for  surely  in  every 
parish  a  pastor  may  find  a  man,  or  an  altar-boy,  who  has  elementary 
schooling  enough  to  avoid  such  barbarisms.  In  this  case,  however 
{pace  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians),  it  is  a  good  yoimg  woman  who 
is  chosen  to  distract  the  priest  at  the  altar.  On  she  goes,  loud  and 
clear  above  other  sounds ;  not  even  does  she  stop  during  the  solemn 
consecration  and  elevation  at  the  side  altar;  though  she  pauses  for 
that  portion  of  Mass  at  the  main  altar;  she  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Sacrifice  offered  by  my  sensitive  friend,  who  is  not  only  filled  with 
distractions,  but  feels  as  though  some  irreverence  were  done,  and  he 
suffers  accordingly. 
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It  is  perhaps  amusing;  surely  pathetic;  but  does  this  venerable 
old  priest  take  a  wholly  unreasonable  view  of  the  case?  Is  he  only 
grouchy,  or  cranky,  or  senile?    Or  is  he  more  than  half  right? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  should  he  chance  upon  this  recital,  he  will 
not  consider  that  his  confidence  has  been  betrayed  by 

Amicus. 

Something,  we  fancy,  might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  prac- 
tice with  which  our  amiable  and  venerable  correspondent  finds 
fault.  The  custom  of  the  public  recital  of  the  Rosary  during 
Mass,  is,  as  he  concedes,  laudable  and  prescribed  by  the  Sov- 
ereigfn  Pontiff,  at  least  on  special  occasions.  If  so,  a  pastor 
may  well  find  reason  for  using  it  at  other  times,  when  it  is 
deemed  appropriate  as  suiting  the  habit  and  temper  of  his 
congregation.  Among  the  faithful  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
majority  to  whom  the  simple  devotion  of  the  Rosary  appeals 
during  the  Mass  in  Lent  or  Advent,  when  many  of  the  labor- 
ing people,  as  well  as  the  children  of  our  schools,  make  the 
special  sacrifice  of  attending  the  morning  service.  There  are 
others,  no  doubt,  who  prefer  to  use  their  prayer-books ;  but  all 
can  easily  join  in  the  recital  of  the  beads,  and  still  keep  their 
minds  on  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  according  to  their  power  of  con- 
centration. They  mean  to  adore  the  Real  Presence  on  the 
altar  when  they  recite  the  "  Our  Father "  or  pronounce  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  whilst  they  are  conscious  of  being  in  the 
company  of  the  Mother  of  Christ,  whom  they  salute  reverently 
as  standing  by  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  As  for  the  manner  and 
the  undue  emphasis  to  which  the  sensitive  ear  of  a  cultured 
person  might  in  truth  object,  we  may  assume  that  in  general 
the  selection  made  for  the  public  recitation  of  prayers  on  such 
occasions  falls  upon  a  person  who,  if  not  the  most  eloquent,  is 
perhaps  the  most  disposed  and  otherwise  capable  of  doing  it 
with  satisfaction  to  the  majority,  including  the  pastor  who 
makes  the  selection  or  at  least  approves  it  In  these  matters 
it  is  much  as  in  the  priesthood  itself:  not  always  the  best  edu- 
cated are  the  most  efficient  or  capable  in  practical  affairs  of 
administration. 

Might  not  the  friend  of  "  Amicus  *'  solve  the  problem,  and 
save  him  the  jar  upon  his  feelings,  by  suggesting  a  change 
for  the  half  hour  of  his  Mass?  The  suggestion  is  made  in 
ignorance  of  whether  this  is  possible  under  the  circumstances; 
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but  if  it  is  not  we  would  further  add  that  it  seems  perfectly 
proper  for  those  who  attend  the  Mass  at  the  main  altar,  while 
reciting  prayers  or  chanting  to  the  accompaniment  to  that 
Mass,  to  take  no  notice  of  any  function  at  a  side  altar.  This 
implies  no  irreverence,  but  rather  serves  the  purpose  of  good 
order  and  undivided  attention.  The  Rubrics  of  the  solemn 
service  themselves  thus  interpret  assistance  at  the  Mass  which 
in  some  sense  may  be  styled  the  "  Parochial  Mass  ",  and  for  a 
like  reason  forbid  the  sounding  of  the  bell  in  all  low  or  private 
Masses  while  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  being  adored  at  the 
main  altar. 


MI8DIBE0TED  ZEAL  IH  LITITBaiOAL  BEFOSM. 

Qf#.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  throw  a  bit  of  light  on  a  ques- 
tion which  caused  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  at  a  recent  gathering  of 
priests.  Father  X.,  chaplain  of  the  local  academy,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  "  specialist "  in  Rubrics.  He  may  be  right,  but  his  views  do 
not  always  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  confratres.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample. Father  X.  says  Mass.  He  does  not  want  the  altar-boy  to 
represent  the  congregation  in  answering  Mass,  but  wants  the  con- 
gregation to  do  so.  Hence  when  he  has  said :  **  Introibo  ad  altare 
Dei,"  the  nuns  and  all  the  boarders,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
answer,  and  so  to  the  end.  As  I  understood,  the  Gloria  and  Credo 
are  said  "  alternating  ". 

At  the  "Orate  Fratres"  all  answer.  At  Communion  the  Confitcor  is 
not  said ;  neither  is  the  "  Misereatur  "  nor  "  Indulgentiam  ".  Father 
X.  claims  that  the  congregation,  by  taking  thus  an  active  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  does  not  need  to  precede  Communion  by  the 
Confiteor  any  more  than  the  priest  Some  one  suggested  that  he 
ought  to  carry  out  the  Rubrics  to  the  very  end  and  give  the  "  Oscu- 
lum  pads  ".  But  here  the  bishop  would  probably  have  a  word  to 
insert. 

You  would  confer  a  favor  on  more  than  one  by  telling  through  the 
Review  how  far  the  ideas  of  Father  X.  are  "  Rubrical ". 

Canadibnsis. 

Resp.  It  might  not  be  so  difficult  to  find  in  the  course  of 
liturgical  development  some  precedent  for  the  practice  advo- 
cated by  Father  X.,  expert  liturgist  But  such  precedent, 
even  if  it  existed  under  approved  auspices  in  the  past,  does 
not  render  it  either  lawful  or  advisable  at  present 
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There  are  two  titles  under  which  the  claim  of  returning  to 
earlier  usages  in  the  liturgy  is  put  forth.  One  is  that  of  re- 
form, such  as  is  exemplified  by  the  Pontifical  ordinances  re- 
garding "  Daily  Communion  ",  and  the  "  New  Psalter  ".  The 
other  is  that  of  the  pseudo-reformation,  which  in  its  various 
phases  of  innovation,  opposition,  or  elimination  is  hailed  under 
the  name  of  Protestantism.  The  one  comes  with  the  explicit 
sanction,  if  not  the  command,  of  the  Sovereigfn  Pontiff,  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth,  or  the  tribunals  under  his  direction.  The 
other  ignores,  if  it  does  not  defy,  that  same  authority  of 
Christ's  Church. 

In  the  matter  of  public  liturgy  there  are  well-defined  limits 
within  which  the  spirit  of  public  devotion  may  be  expressed. 
These  limits  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  Rubrics  of  the  litur- 
gical formularies  and  the  directions  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites.  They  tell  us  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  con- 
trary to  rubrical  precept  They  cannot  tell  everything  that  a 
minister  of  sacred  worship  may  not  do ;  but  they  indicate  what 
he  is  to  do,  in  all  important  features  of  the  service,  with  a 
definiteness  that  permits  the  inference  as  to  what  he  may  not 
do  by  way  of  addition,  or  omission,  or  deliberate  change  of 
the  obligatory  ceremonial. 

For  the  celebration  of  Mass  the  Church  wants,  besides  the 
priest,  one  or  several  servers  or  ministers,  separated  from  the 
congregation,  whose  duties  she  indicates  clearly  enough  in  the 
"  Ritus  servandus  "  of  the  Roman  Missal.  From  the  pre- 
scriptions of  this  Ritus  no  one  may  lawfully  deviate.  On  cer- 
tain occasions,  when  there  are  a  number  of  priests  or  clerics 
in  the  Sanctuary,  the  solemnity  of  the  service  is  enhanced  by 
the  appointment  of  several  "  ministri ",  who  are  instructed  to 
make  the  responses  of  the  Mass  in  parts  or  simultaneously 
apart  from  the  congregation.  Thus  the  rubric,  speaking  of 
the  Confiteor  of  the  Mass,  says :  "  Conf essionem  bini  recita- 
bunt ".  Sometimes  the  "  minister  et  qui  intersunt "  are  to 
make  the  responses.*  The  phrase  "  qui  intersunt "  is  not  iden- 
tical with  "  adstantes  "  or  "  circumstantes  ",  which  frequently 
means  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  The  "  interesse  "  re- 
fers to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary^ 

^  Ritus  terrandiit  Mitt.,  Ill,  ^ 
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as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  liturgical 
books,  but  from  numerous  commentaries.  In  distributing 
Holy  Communion  during  the  Mass,  the  celebrant  is  instructed 
to  wait  until  the  minister  makes  the  Confession  for  the  faith- 
ful who  are  to  approach  to  receive  this  Sacred  Food.* 

Now  the  laity  or  the  congregation  is  not  free  to  take  part 
in  these  functions  or  in  the  responses ;  at  least  not  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  for  the  parts  that  may  be  assigned  them,  for  example, 
in  cases  where  congregational  singing  takes  the  place  of  a  dis- 
tinct sanctuary  choir,  are  marked  as  such  in  the  Graduale.  As 
regards  women  (with  whom  our  case  is  specially  concerned), 
the  S.  Congregation  makes  it  very  plain  that  they  are  not  to 
answer  at  private  Mass,  unless  a  server  cannot  be  found  The 
statement  "  mulier  urgente  necessitate  respondere  potest  sacer- 
doti  celd^ranti "  can  have  no  other  meaning.  Hence  if  a 
server  can  be  procured,  a  woman,  no  matter  how  holy  she  may 
be,  even  if  she  owns  the  church  and  the  altar,  and  maintains 
the  priest,  may  not  answer.*  A  congregation  of  women  is  de- 
barred from  taking  the  part  of  the  "  turba  "  in  responding  at 
the  Gospel  of  the  Passion  during  Holy  Week.  Indeed  the  Or- 
dinary is  instructed  to  forbid  such  practices  under  pain  of  sus- 
pension.^ In  like  manner  a  woman  may  not  sing  the  Epistle, 
ordinarily  assigned  to  a  server  or  chanter,  and  chaplains  of 
nuns  are  expressly  forbidden  to  officiate  in  common  with  Re- 
ligious women,  even  at  their  solemn  Offices  of  Vespers,  by 
being  present  in  stole  or  cope.* 

The  purpose  of  all  this  segregation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  in  its  zealous  watching  over  the  sacred- 
ness  of  her  priestly  service  and  banishing  of  everything  that 
might  become  a  pretext  to  the  weak  or  the  malignant  for  cast- 
ing suspicion  on  the  minister  of  the  Spotless  Lamb  and  the 
Immaculate  Bride  of  Christ 

'  Rit  celebr.  missam,  X,  6. 

*  S.  R.  C,  i8  March,  1899. 
*S.  R.  C,  17  June,  1706. 

*  S.  R.  C,  36  September*  186S. 
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TWO  BBEVIABT  ETMHS. 
I.  A  Morning  Hymn:  "  Ecce  jam  noctis". 

{Sunday  Lauds,) 

Now  swift  the  shades  of  night  depart, 
And  rosy  dawn  is  glowing : 
Pray  we  the  Lord  with  suppliant  heart 
And  hymn-notes  sweetly  flowing: 

That  He  in  ruth  may  sinners  spare, 
All  bonds  of  anguish  sever, 
Preserve  our  soul  from  demon  snare, 
And  give  us  peace  for  ever. 

Grant,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  prayer  we  here  are  voicing — 
We,  with  the  spheres  and  Angel  host. 
Praise  Thee,  O  God,  rejoicing. 
Amen. 

II.  An  Evening  Hymn  :  "  Te  lucis  ante  terminum  ". 

(Complin.) 

Creator  Lord,  before  eve's  silver  light 

Has  faded  from  our  sight, 
We  pray  Thee,  swift-winged  Mercy  hither  send 

To  guide  us  and  defend. 

Dispel  dark  dreams  and  hateful  fantasy, 

Give  rest  from  evil  free : 
Unspotted  keep  us  aye,  and  sternly  quell 

The  crafty  rage  of  hell. 

Hear,  loving  Father,  hear,  coequal  Son, 

And  Spirit,  Three  in  One. 
Accept  our  prayer.  Most  Holy  Trinity, 

Who  reign'st  eternally. 

Amen. 

Michael  Joseph  Watson,  SJ- 
Melbourne,  Australia, 
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THE  WBOia  iDTIOB. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  Fdjruary  number  of  a  widely-read  Catholic  maga- 
zine, the  editor  compares  Protestantism  to  measles  and  infi- 
•delity  to  cancer.  "  Cancer,"  he  says,  "  is  worse  than  measles, 
and  infidelity  is  cancer  most  malignant  Besides,  measles  may 
be  cured,  but  as  yet  cancer  is  hopeless.  Protestantism  doing 
its  best  with  farmers  may  bring  no  absolute  certainty  for  the 
distant  future,  but  it  can  keep  off  the  deadly  disease  for  a 
while,  and  perhaps  by  then  we  shall  find  something  to  cure  it." 
He  exhorts  the  Methodists  to  abandon  their  missionary  zeal  in 
the  cities  and  expend  it  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  victims  to  the  malignant  cancer  of  in- 
fidelity. 

But  why  confine  their  efforts  to  American  farmers?  Should 
they  not  be  encouraged  to  extend  their  proselytism  to  the  be- 
nighted heathen  of  India,  China,  and  Africa?  Why  not  in- 
oculate the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  with  the  measles  of 
Protestantism  so  as  to  ward  off  the  malignant  cancer  of  infi- 
delity, and  perhaps  "  after  a  while  we  shall  find  something 
to  cure  it ".  The  failure  of  our  Catholic  missionaries  to  ac- 
complish anything  among  natives  previously  embittered  and 
prejudiced  by  sectarian  zealots  would  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  present  subject.  According  to  the  London  Tahiti, 
governors  of  India  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  that  country  as  the  one  sure  rival  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. Travelers  in  China  have  supported  the  Cath- 
olic Church  as  the  one  efficient  means  of  Christianizing  that 
^empire.  In  South  Africa  the  Catholic  missionaries  had  cham- 
pions like  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  maintained  that  they  alone  did 
permanent  work  for  the  natives. 

A  pupil  with  musical  talent,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  art» 
will  improve  rapidly  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  pro- 
fessor. The  unfortunate  lad  who  has  received  a  smattering  of 
music  under  the  tutelage  of  a  bungling  dilettante  will  remain 
a  rasper  all  his  life.  To  unlearn  the  bad  habits  acquired,  such 
as  wrong  fingering,  incorrect  method  of  holding  the  instru- 
ment, etc.,  will  require  many  years  of  patient  and  serious  ap- 
plication.   In  like  manner  an  infidel  who  has  followed  the  die- 
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tates  of  his  conscience  will  much  more  readily  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith  and  live  up  to  all  its  teachings  when  properly 
presented  to  him,  than  a  bigoted  sectarian  whose  mind  has 
been  filled  with  all  sorts  of  bizarre  notions  and  calunmies 
against  the  Church  from  his  very  infancy.  Besides,  purely 
negative  infidelity  is  no  sin  whatever,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Church's  condemnation  of  Proposition  LXVIII  of  Baius: 
"  Infidelitas  pure  negativa  in  his  quibus  Christus  non  est  prae- 
dicatus,  peccatum  est:  purely  negative  infidelity  in  those  to 
whom  Christ  has  not  been  preached  is  a  sin." 

Comparing  Protestantism  to  the  measles  and  infidelity  to 
cancer  is  just  about  as  inane  as  to  regard  the  former  a  venial, 
the  latter  a  mortal  sin.  Between  Protestantism  and  positive 
infidelity  there  is  little  choice,  for  the  latter  is  usually  the  off- 
spring of  the  former.  Death  does  not  admit  of  degrees. 
Whether  a  man  falls  from  the  roof  of  a  skyscraper  or  suc- 
cumbs to  ptomaine  poisoning  the  result  is  practically  the  same. 
In  either  case  he  will  be  just  as  dead  as  he  can  possibly  be.  So 
long  as  one  remains  united  to  the  one  true  Church  established 
by  Christ,  he  is  spiritually  alive.  When  cut  off  through  any 
form  of  heresy  from  the  mystic  body  of  Christ,  he  has  more 
the  matter  with  him  than  spiritual  measles.  He  becomes  a 
withered  branch  and  is  spiritually  dead.  For  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  Church,  does  not  follow  the 
severed  branch  any  more  than  does  the  human  soul  fellow  the 
amputated  hand  or  foot.  Protestantism  therefore  should  not 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  measles.  In  reality  it  is  the 
most  malignant  form  of  spiritual  cancer,  and  at  best  but  a 
•counterfeit  brand  of  true  Christianity.  To  encourage  its 
•growth  among  the  farmers  on  the  plea  of  preserving  them 
temporarily  from  infidelity  is  like  supplying  a  mendicant  with 
spurious  coin  rather  than  allow  him  to  go  away  with  his 
ipockets  empty. 

o     .     ,...    .  E.  M.  Dunne. 

Peona,  lUtnots. 


OABBTIVG  TEE  OTLSTOOKB  EABXTUALLT  FOB  OOHVBHEHOE. 

Qu.  Is  it  permissible  for  a  priest  engaged  in  parish  work  to  carrj 
liabitually,  day  and  night,  the  oilstocks  in  his  coat-pocket,  for  th« 
isake  of  convenience? 
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Resp,  It  would  be  permissible  to  carry  the  Holy  Oils  about 
one's  person  habitually  "  for  convenience  "  where  a  priest  is 
habitually  in  the  position  of  being  called  on  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  to  the  dying;  for  otherwise, 
there  would  often  be  danger  of  fatal  delay.  This  might 
happen,  for  instance,  in  seasons  of  cholera  or  similar  epidemic, 
or  in  the  case  of  chaplains  of  hospitals,  or  in  mining  camps 
and  other  places  where  accidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
likewise,  in  missions  where  the  priest  is  obliged  to  carry  with 
him,  so  to  speak,  his  sacristy  outfit  needed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments. 

These  conditions  are  considered  exceptional,  so  far  as  the 
rules  and  rubrics  of  the  Ritual  are  concerned,  although  they 
are  common  enough  and  sometimes  the  rule  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States.  How  far  they  warrant  in  each  case  the 
habitual  carrying  of  the  Holy  Oils  about  one's  person,  must 
depend  on  the  discretion  and  judgement  of  the  priest  himself, 
who  for  the  rest  must  be  aware  of  the  law  which  is  plainly 
written  in  the  rubrics  of  his  Ritual,  forbidding  such  a  prac- 
tice under  normal  conditions.  This  law  prescribes  both  the 
reservation  of  the  Holy  Oils  in  an  abode  separate  from  his 
own  and  the  solemn  manner  of  administering  the  same. 
"  Habeat  igitur  parochus  loco  nitido  et  decenter  omato,  .  .  . 
Sacrum  Oleum  Infirmorum,"  etc.,  and  then  adds  by  way  of 
indicating  the  exception  to  this  reservation  and  solemn  treat- 
ment :  "  quod  si  longius  iter  peragendum  .  .  .  vas  olei  sac- 
cule ad  collum  appendat  ut  commodius  et  securius  perferat  *\ 
TTie  words  "  ut  commodius  et  securius  perferat "  imply  that 
the  Church  yields  something  for  *'  the  sake  of  convenience  " 
as  well  as  necessity.  Her  decisions  are  quite  in  harmony  with 
this  spirit  of  tolerance,  although  she  never  permits  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  reverence  and  the  observance  of  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  decorum  with  regard  to  holy  things  must  not 
be  overriden  by  mere  custom  or  the  negligence  which  human 
infirmity  sometimes  styles  "convenience",  and  which  is  not  the 
same  as  the  "commodius"  of  the  rubrics.  Thus  to  the  question 
— "Sacerdotes  curam  animarum  habentes  pro  sua  commoditate 
apud  sc  retinent  in  domibus  suis  Sanctum  Oleum  Infirmorum ; 
quaeritur  an  attenta  consuetudine  hanc  praxim  licite  retinere 
valcant?" — the  S.  R.  C.   (i6  December,  1826,  n.  2650)  an- 
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swered:  '*  Negative,  et  servetur  Rituale  Romanum,  excepto 
tamen  casu  magnae  distantiae  ab  Ecclesia;  quo  in  casu  omnino 
servetur  etiam  domi  rubrica  quoad  honestam  et  decentem  tu- 
tamque  custodiam."  In  judging  therefore  whether  a  priest 
may  keep  the  Holy  Oils  in  his  coat-pocket  habitually  in  order 
that  he  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  administer  the  Sacrament 
promptly,  it  is  not  so  much  his  convenience  that  he  has  to  con- 
sult as  rather  the  convenience  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
he  holds  his  charge. 

In  view  of  the  not  infrequent  calls  made  upon  priests  in 
America  to  assist  the  dying  in  railroad  accidents  and  other 
emergencies,  when  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  local  priest 
would  be  on  hand,  the  question  of  distance  and  opportunity 
must  be  taken  more  leniently  than  in  well-settled  Catholic 
communities  in  Latin  countries,  where  such  demands  are  rarely 
made  upon  a  priest.  Rubricists  like  Van  der  Stappen  recog- 
nize even  for  Belgium  and  other  Catholic  countries  certain 
exceptions.  "  Excipitur,"  says  the  latter  author,  "  etiam  casus 
infirmi  periclitantis  dum  parochus  probabile  periculum  prac- 
videt  quod  in  nocte  vocatus  ad  conferendam  Sanctam  Uncti- 
onem  praesto  non  foret,  ut  promptus  accurrat  ad  illam  mori- 
turo  ministrandam."  This  precaution  may  be  applied  we 
think  in  a  wider  sense  by  priests  on  a  journey  when  they  are 
out  of  reach  of  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  Church. 
And  in  large  cities  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  priest 
who  feels  that  he  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  souls  when  he 
keeps  his  oilstocks  within  constant  reach,  showing  his  rever- 
ence in  other  ways.  F©r  the  rest,  bishops  and  other  super- 
iors may  well  regulate  such  usages  for  their  localities,  as  they 
are  the  judges  of  what  necessity  and  the  salvation  of  souls  de- 
mand within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 


THE  ATTXTUDE  OF  TEE  OLEBOT  TOWABD  TEE  SUFTBAOETTE 
MOYEMEHT  IH  TEE  UHITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Clergy,  and  among  them 
writers  in  Catholic  weeklies,  are  taking  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
vindicating  the  Suffragette  Movement  by  what  they  assume  to  be 
good  reasons  and  right,  it  might  be  timely  to  point  out  the  fallacies 
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and  exaggerations  that  are  made  use  of  in  championing  the  cause  of 
"  female  rights  ".  The  argument  that  women  are  too  emotional  and 
impulsive  as  a  rule  to  be  capable  of  exercising  the  right  of  the  ballot 
with  discretion,  is  repudiated  by  pointing  out  that  there  are  women 
who  are  not  emotional  and  that  there  are  men  who  are  often  moved 
by  prejudice  where  reason  should  govern.    Says  a  writer : 

Because  a  few  of  thoie  who  are  contending  for  the  ballot  in  England  throw 
stones,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  suffragettes  are  stone-throwers,  or  in  favor 
of  demonstration  of  this  sort,  or  that  the  movement  in  which  so  many  worthy 
women  are  now  engaged  is  to  be  condemned.  Yet  this  is  the  way  a  great  many 
men  reason,  holding  that  women  are  invariably  swayed  by  their  emotions.  As 
if  men  were  never  governed  by  their  prejudices! 

Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  do  not  want 
the  ballot.  Why  continue  to  repeat  what  nobody  is  denjring?  What  all  women 
do  want,  however,  is  industrial,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  that  can  be 
secured  by  no  other  means  than  the  ballot  ''Just  as  soon  as  women  realize 
this  fact,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  National  Magasine,  "  they  will  rise  up  in  a 
solid  phalanx  in  their  demand  for  the  ballot,  and  no  business  nor  comlunation 
will  be  able  to  defeat  them.  For  a  woman  to  say,  for  instance,  that  she  doesn't 
want  the  ballot  but  she  wants  pure  food,  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  for  a 
nan  to  say  he  wanted  to  raise  floor  but  couldn't  be  bothered  about  planting 
wheat" 

It  might  be  suggested  in  answer  that  the  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  do  not  assert  that  because  a  few  militant  suffragettes  ia 
England  throw  stones,  therefore  all  suffragettes  are  stone-throwers. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  movement,  not  because  they  think  that  all 
suffragettes  are  hjrsterical  stone-throwers  and  swayed  by  their  emo- 
tions, but  on  the  ground  that  politics  and  ever3rthing  connected  with 
it  will  tend  to  coarsen  woman  and  draw  her  away  from  the  sphere  of 
domestic  activity  for  which  she  is  preeminently  fitted  and  destined  by 
the  Creator. 

The  author  admits  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  do  not  want 
the  ballot.  Why  then  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  force  upon  people 
what  they  do  not  want?  The  simile  culled  from  the  NaHonal  Maga- 
zine  is  inept  and  proves  nothing.  All  American  women  both  want 
and  get  pure  food  even  in  those  States  in  which  they  are  not  yet 
allowed  to  gad  about  electioneering  to  tlie  neglect  of  Uieir  domestic 
duties. 

To  assert  that  industrial,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  can  only 
be  secured  for  woman  by  means  of  female  suffrage,  is  just  about  as 
foolish  as  to  claim  that  the  lives  of  women  can  only  be  protected  by 
female  policemen.  It  would  be  really  an  act  of  charity  to  discour- 
age among  our  people  the  circulation  of  this  and  kindred  "  sissy  pub- 
lications", notwithstanding  the  formidable  array  of  alleged  con- 
tributors whose  names  appear  upon  their  covers. 

Criticus^ 
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THE  BIGHT  OF  THE  BISHOP  TO  APPOINT  TO  THE  OFFIOE  OF 

VI0AB8,  OOHBTTLTOBS,  AHD  8TH0DAL  EXAlTTlKBa,  PBIE8T8 

WHO  ABE  HOT  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  DI00E8E. 

Qu.  1.  Has  a  bishop  the  right  to  appoint  as  vicar  general  a  priest 
who  belongs  to  another  diocese?  Has  he  the  right  to  give  faculties 
during  his  own  absence  to  a  young  priest  whom  he  names  chancellor, 
to  issue  dispensations,  without  obliging  the  latter  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  vicar  general  when  the  latter  is  at  home  and  resides  in  the 
same  city? 

2.  In  nominating  his  consultors  and  examiners  of  the  clergy, 
should  a  bishop  choose  priests  belonging  to  the  diocese;  or  may  he 
ignore  the  latter,  and  make  his  appointments  from  those  who  happen 
to  stay  in  the  diocese  without  being  incardinated,  and  who  have  na 
claim  of  nativity  or  otherwise  to  be  accounted  as  diocesan  clergy? 

Resp.  In  all  the  appointments  sanctioned  by  canon  law  for 
the  administrative  government  of  the  diocese  the  bishop  is 
obliged  to  consult  the  candidate's  fitness,  not  the  locality  from 
which  he  happens  to  come.  With  regard  to  the  vicar  general 
the  law  goes  further  and  prescribes  that  the  bishop  choose,  if 
possible,  a  priest  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  diocesan  clergy, 
so  that  he  may  be  unbiased  in  his  judgment  and  the  counsels 
which  he  gives  to  the  bishop.  For  the  same  reason  the  general 
canon  law  forbids  that  a  vicar  general  be  at  the  same  time  a 
pastor,  or  a  near  relative  of  the  bishop,  the  manifest  reason 
for  this  law  being  that  personal  interest,  local  affiliation,  or 
prejudice  shall  not  influence  the  judgement  of  the  man  who  has 
the  ear  of  the  bishop  in  all  important  affairs  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  clergy  and  faithful.  His  being  moreover  inde- 
pendent of  the  diocese,  since  he  is  not  permanently  affiliated 
or  pledged  to  the  obedience  which  every  diocesan  priest  vows 
to  his  Ordinary,  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  express  his  mind  ad- 
verse to  the  bishop  if  the  latter  should  set  aside  the  canons  of 
the  Church.  The  fact  that  this  law  is  not  generally  observed 
in  the  United  States  and  other  missionary  countries  is  due  ta 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  priests  from  other  dioceses  to  accept 
a  position  which  is  necessarily  temporary  and  which  in  addi- 
tion requires  special  training  and  intimate  familiarity  with 
the  conditions,  methods,  and  traditions  prevalent  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  among  us.  In  Europe  the  local  conditions  are 
more  uniform,  men  of  special  training  in  canon  law  are  more 
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-available,  and  the  territory  of  missionary  and  ecclesiastical 
activity  is  more  limited,  permitting  the  exercise  of  a  well- 
understood  code  of  usage  in  episcopal  chancery  work  and 
curial  proceedings. 

As  for  the  other  officials,  the  bishop  may  likewise  go  out  of 
the  diocese  to  find  suitable  men  to  aid  him  in  his  administra- 
tion. Consultors  are  appointed  by  him  with  a  previous  ob- 
ligatory inquiry  as  to  whom  the  diocesan  priests  recommend. 
This  recommendation  is  to  guide  him;  but  does  not  oblige 
him.  With  reference  to  the  examiners  the  bishop  is  bound 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  priests  in  synod  for  their  appoint- 
Tnent 

All  these  questions  have  been  discussed  in  one  or  other  of 
the  later  volumes  of  the  Review^  to  which,  or  to  approved 
text-books  of  canon  law,  we  must  refer  our  inquirer  for  de- 
tailed information. 

For  the  rest,  the  bishop  has  perfect  liberty  to  delegate  or 
subdelegate  the  above-mentioned  faculties  to  a  chancellor, 
without  making  it  obligatory  on  the  latter  to  consult  the  vicar 
general,  unless  prudential  reasons  advise  such  a  course  in 
particular  cases. 


VALID  nrOABDIIATIOH  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  BEOEHT  LEOIBLATIOH. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council,  20  July,  1898, 
in  a  general  decree,  A  primis,  to  avoid  controversies  and 
abuses,  prescribed  certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  incar- 
dinating  clerics.  This  decree  prescribes  among  other  things 
that  incardination  take  place  in  writing,  a  formal  document 
l)eing  necessary  in  witness  of  the  fact.  Presumptive  or  in- 
formal incardination  consequently  is  forbidden  by  this  decree. 
An  oath  too  is  demanded,  similar  to  the  oath  required  by  the 
Constitution  Speculatores  of  Innocent  XII,  issued  4  Novem- 
ber, 1694.  A  cleric,  then,  seeking  formal  affiliation  in  a  dio- 
cese, must,  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  decree 
A  primis,  declare  under  oath  his  intention  of  remaining  per- 
manently in  the  new  diocese.  That  presumptive  incardina- 
tion, allowed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Third  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  (nn.  62,  63),  was  abrogated  by  the  decree 
A  primis,  is  certain,  owing  to  a  declaration  of  the  Congrega- 
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tion  of  the  Council,  communicated  to  our  Bishops  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda,  15  September,  1906.  That  many 
bishops  in  the  United  States,  in  adopting  priests,  neglected  to 
demand  the  prescribed  oath  is  likewise  certain.  To  this  neg- 
lect attention  was  forcibly  called  by  a  decision  of  the  Sacred 
Rota,  9  January,  191 2,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Mendosa 
Roussel  against  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  London,  Can- 
ada,^ where  the  Sacred  Tribunal  expressly  declares  that  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  decree  A  primis  is  necessary  for  valid 
incardination. 

On  20  May,  1912,  Monsignor  Wehrle,  O.S.B.,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  wrote  to  His  Excellency,  Mon- 
signor Bonzano,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  de- 
claring that  many  priests,  who  had  been  received  into  his  dio- 
cese, had  not  taken  the  required  oath,  and  asking:  "  I.  Has 
the  bishop  the  right  to  declare  these  incardinations  invalid? 
II.  If  affirmatively,  must  these  priests  return  to  the  diocese 
whence  they  came?  III.  May  the  bishop  who  excardinated 
them,  be  compelled  to  receive  them  into  his  diocese?"  Ten 
days  later  His  Excellency  sought  a  formal  reply  to  these 
queries  from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council,  adding 
that  said  oath  had  certainly  been  omitted  in  many  dioceses  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  difficulties  not  a  few  would  arise, 
were  bishops  to  take  advantage  of  this  omission  to  rid  them- 
selves of  undesirable  subjects. 

On  13  January,  191 3,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Council  ^  responded  to  these  queries :  "  Ad  I.  Attends  omni- 
bus, negative.  Ad  II  et  III.  Provisum  in  primo."  Father 
Vidal,  S.J.,  a  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
an  eminent  canonist  whose  opinion  was  asked  in  this  matter, 
argues  substantially  as  follows. 

The  formalities  prescribed  in  the  decree  A  primis  are  nec- 
essary for  the  validity  of  incardination.  This  conclusion  is 
based  on  canonical  principles,  as  well  as  on  the  purpose  of  the 
decree  A  primis,  namely,  "  to  preclude  controversies  and 
abuses  ". 

However,  is  there  not  in  the  United  States  special  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  incardination?    True,  presumptive  incardi- 

*  Acta  Apos.  Stdis,  VoL  IV,  pp.  349  ff. 

*  Acta  Apos,  Sedis,  Vol.  V,  pp.  34  ff. 
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nation  was  abrogated  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  by 
the  decree  A  primis,  as  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil declared.  Formal  incardination,  however,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (n.  63),  the  formali- 
ties of  which,  the  oath  excepted,  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  required  by  the  general  decree  A  primis,  was  not  abro- 
gated, or  at  least  the  Sacred  Congregation  was  not  asked  re- 
garding it,  and  consequently  made  no  declaration  concerning 
it.  Again  the  decree  A  primis  treats  of  the  incardination  of 
clerics  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  further  orders;  while  the 
Baltimore  Council  refers  to  priests  only,  from  whom  said 
Council  does  not  require  an  oath.  The  present  decree  likewise 
relates  merely  to  priests,  upon  whom  the  oath.  Father  Vidal 
thinks,  is  imposed  merely  as  an  obligation,  and  is  not  required 
as  a  necessary  {sine  qua  non)  condition  for  the  validity  of  in- 
cardination. In  this  hypothesis  the  oath  could  be  said  to  be 
implicitly  included  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  the  vow  of 
chastity  is  included  ex  lege  Ecclesiae  in  the  reception  of  sub- 
deaconship  in  the  Latin  Church. 

But  is  the  oath  as  essential  as  the  other  requirements  of  the 
decree  A  primis?  Father  Vidal  maintains  that  the  argument 
adduced  by  the  Sacred  Rota  in  the  London  (Canada)  case  is 
not  convincing;  namely,  that  just  as  the  oath,  required  by  the 
Constitution  Speculatores,  is  necessary  to  acquire  validly  a 
domicile,  so  too  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  decree  A  primis  is 
positively  demanded  for  valid  incardination.  He  denies  that 
an  oath  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  a  domicile;  nor  does 
the  Constitution  of  Innocent  XII  insist  on  the  oath  for  this 
purpose,  but  rather  the  oath  is  required  merely  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  domicile  as  may  permit  a  bishop  to  promote 
one  legitimately  to  orders  ratione  domicilii.  Hence  the  infer- 
ence falls,  or  in  other  words,  all  otlier  requisites  being  ob- 
served, it  does  not  follow  that  incardination  is  invalid  even 
though  the  prescribed  oath  be  omitted. 

Nay  more,  no  matter  what  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  general 
law  of  the  Church  in  this  matter,  may  we  not  maintain  that,  in 
the  United  States  at  least,  the  oath  is  supplied  ipso  jure,  just 
as  the  oath  of  the  missions  was  supplied  in  informal  or  puta- 
tive incardination  ("Jura^icntum  praestitum  in  aliena  dioecesi 
censetur  pro  nova  esse  servandum."  Cone.  Plen.  Bait.  Ill,  n. 
66)1 
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Finally,  Doctor  Vidal  insists,  as  was  suggested  by  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Apostolic  Delegate,  on  the  numerous  difficulties 
that  would  arise  were  priests  declared  to  be  invalidly  incardi- 
nated  in  a  diocese,  solely  because  the  prescribed  oath  is  not  ob- 
served. He  counsels  the  Congregation  to  delay  at  least  in 
rendering  such  a  decision,  giving  assurance  that  the  new 
Codex  of  Canon  Law,  soon  to  be  realized  'tis  hoped,  will  make 
ample  provision  for  such  practical  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  second  query  the  consultor  remarks  that 
priests,  even  though  invalidly  incardinated,  are  not  obliged 
to  return  to  their  own  diocese;  that  they  should  remain  where 
labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  awaits  them.  No  one  will 
question  this.  To  the  third  question  he  answers  that  surely 
bishops  are  obliged  in  law  to  receive  priests  whom  they  have 
excardinated  contrary  to  the  canons,  that  an  invalid  release 
from  a  diocese  has  no  effect  in  law.  He  urges  nevertheless  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  equity  rather  than  of  strict  law, 
that  bishops  should  not  expel  a  priest  who  is  invalidly  incar- 
dinated and  thus  force  him  to  return  to  his  former  diocese. 
These  views  are  set  forth  in  the  supposition  that  the  incardina- 
tions  in  question  might  be  declared  by  the  Council  null  and 
void.  As  the  Sacred  Congregation,  however,  has  given  a 
negative  answer  to  the  first  dubium,  the  second  and  third 
queries  can  offer  no  difficulty. 

How  does  this  new  decree  affect  us?  Priests,  seeking  adop- 
tion, should  insist  on  declaring  under  oath  their  intention  of 
remaining  permanently  in  the  diocese  to  which  they  affiliate 
themselves.  The  oath  is  prescribed,  even  though  it  be  not 
essential  for  valid  incorporation.  Priests  should  insist  on  the 
fulfilment  of  prescribed  regulations,  till  the  law  is  changed. 
This  new  ruling  will  affect  practically  not  the  great  number 
of  incardinations,  where  all  the  parties  concerned  are  satisfied, 
but  at  most  an  individual  case  here  and  there,  where  a  bishop 
may  desire  to  rid  his  diocese  of  a  priest  who  has  been  accepted 
without  having  taken  the  oath,  and  who  for  reasons  of  health 
or  otherwise  is  not  desirable.  The  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, no  matter  what  one  may  think  of  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  learned  consultor  of  the  Congregation, 
rules  that  a  bishop  may  not  declare  such  incardinations  in- 
valid.   The  decree  is  prudently  worded.        .    ^  Meehan 

St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ORATIO  "FBO  DEFUIOTIS"  AHD  THE  PRIYILEaED  ALTAL 

In  our  last  number  we  adverted  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  authorities  regarding  the  insertion  of  the  "  Oratio  pro 
defunctis"  in  Masses  and  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged 
altar. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wuest,  C.SS.R.,  the  author  of  that  very 
useful  little  CollecHo  Rerum  Liturgicarum  published  last 
year,  writes  to  us  in  connexion  with  the  subject:  "  The  ques- 
tion whether,  for  gaining  the  Indulgence  of  the  Privileged 
Altar  on  days  when,  according  to  the  new  rubrics,  the  ferial 
Mass  may  be  said  on  major  and  minor  double  feasts,  it  was 
necessary  to  say  the  ferial  Mass,  or  whether  the  Mass  of  the 
respective  feast  might  also  be  said,  is  settled  by  Decree  of  12 
June,  1912,  giving  the  following  decision:  '  Ut  rite  legitime- 
que  applicari  possit  pro  defunctis  indulgentia  altaris  privile- 
giati,  oportet  ut  in  did^us  in  quibus  a  novis  rubrids  permitti- 
tur,  missa  de  feria  omnino  celebretur,  addita  oratione  pro  de- 
functis pro  quibus  missa  ipsa  celebratur.'  This  decision  settles 
the  doubt  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  (p.  346, 
notes)." 

The  decree  mentioned  above,  being  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  the  commentary  (Westminster  Library)  on 
the  Divino  afflatu  to  which  we  referred  in  our  note,  we  over- 
looked mention  of  it.  For  the  rest,  our  interpretation  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  old  faculty,  allowing  private  Requiem 
Masses  on  double  feasts,  was  substantially  correct,  as  is  shown 
in  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation,  published  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  article.  The  full  text  of  the  document  is 
found  in  the  present  number  {Analecta  section,  pp.  439-40). 


8PE0IAL  VOTIVE  MASSES  AHD  TEE  HEW  BUBBIOS. 

We  direct  special  attention  to  our  Analecta  for  a  recent  de- 
cree concerning  Votive  Masses.  According  to  this  decree  the 
Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  said  on  the  First  Friday  of 
each  month,  retains  its  former  rubrical  privileges,  and  may 
therefore  be  said  on  days  which  generally  prohibit  votive 
Masses.  Hence  it  is  permitted  on  all  Fridays  of  the  year  un- 
less a  feast  of  our  Lord  (or  the  Feast  of  the  Purification),  a 
double  of  the  first  class,  Good  Friday,  All  Souls'  day,  the 
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vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  or  the  privileged  octaves  of  the  Epiph- 
any, Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Corpus  Christi,  occur  on  that  day. 

In  like  manner  the  ''  Missa  pro  Sponsis  '*  may  be  said  (out- 
side the  closed  season)  on  any  of  the  vigils  and  ferials  which 
otherwise  prohibit  votive  Masses. 

Special  provision  is  also  made  for  Masses  said  in  certain 
oratories  and  churches  of  religious  communities  that  enjoy  a 
standing  privilege  regarding  specified  votive  Masses. 


OHAMinTBAFI  AHD  AKKAPWEL. 
{A  Rejoinder,) 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Review^  Fr.  Drum  replies  to 
my  note  in  the  February  number.  The  words,  "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  Assyriologists  like  Sayce  support  Fr. 
Kleber's  derivation  ",  seem  to  request  a  reply,  though  the  mild 
interpretation  of  the  incriminated  word  "  mutilated  "  reduces 
the  real  casus  litigandi  to  a  question  of  more  or  less  apt  termin- 
ology. 

The  word  "  mutilated  "  seemed  to  me  objectionable  as  long 
as  the  change  in  those  names  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  lin- 
guistically correct  derivation,  since,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
muHlate  smacks  of  a  forcible,  unjustifiable  maiming.  Fr. 
Drum  indicates  in  his  "  Reply ",  that  he  uses  it  to  denote 
changes  effected  in  a  word  by  means  of  a  linguistically  correct 
deduction.  But  let  us  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the  genius 
of  some  languages  to,  for  instance,  transpose  some  sounds  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  or  ease  of  pronunciation.  Thus  the  Ger- 
man poet  will  frequently  say  Bom  instead  of  Bronn;  he  would 
object,  were  he  told  that  he  is  mutilating  his  language.  Fr. 
Drum  himself  feels  that  this  word  has  a  rather  odious  mean- 
ing. Else  why  should  he  "  emphatically  disavow  "  its  appli- 
cation to  Moses  or  his  scribe?  He  says :  *'  It  would  have  been 
rather  a  serious  matter  on  my  part  to  have  suggested  that  the 
inspired  author  mutilated  his  documents."  But  since  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  Moses  or  his  amanuensis  wrote  in  cuneiform 
script,  is  only  probable,  and  as  yet  in  incunabulis,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  transliterated  the  names  in  question  from  the 
cuneiform  into  the  Phenician  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
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Hebrew  language.  In  this  latter  supposition,  how  could  "mu- 
tilated ",  in  the  mild  sense  of  the  word  given  to  it  in  Fr. 
Drum's  "  Reply  ",  be  "  a  serious  matter  "? 

Fr.  Drum  has  a  "  little  flaw  "  to  pick  in  a  **  misunderstand- 
ing" ( ?)  o^  his  words  on  my  part  when  I  wrote:  "  I  suggest 
the  following  derivation  .  .  .  which  is  somewhat  more  honor- 
able to  the  Biblical  author  or  scribe".  He  replies  that  he 
^*  had  regard  only  to  the  scribe  who,  .  .  .  probably  after 
David's  reign,  transliterated  from  cuneiform  into  alphabetic 
Hebrew  the  chapters  in  question."  I  understood  those  words 
as  their  writer  intended  them,  except  the  word  "  mutilated  ". 
Had  I  had  Fr.  Drum's  mild  interpretation  of  this  word,  as 
given  in  his  "  Reply ",  my  communication  to  the  Review 
would  have  remained  unwritten,  excepting,  perhaps,  my  sug- 
gesting it  as  another  method  for  a  grammatically  correct  deri- 
vation. For  this  I  had  to  make  my  statement  sufficiently  broad 
to  include  all  who  could  possibly  have  transliterated  these 
names  from  the  cuneiform  script.  Whether  this  was  done  by 
Moses  or  his  scribe,  or  by  a  subsequent  "  Jewish  scribe  ",  is 
uncertain.  Hence,  without  direct  reference  to  Fr.  Drum's 
*'  scribe  ",  I  wrote  "  Biblical  author  or  scribe  ". 

As  to  the  various  methods  of  deriving  those  names  Fr. 
Drum  remarks  well  in  his  "  Reply  " :  "  So  many  various  and 
probable  turns  have  been  taken,  to  twist  the  cuneiform  ideo- 
grammatic  names  into  the  mould  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetic 
names  or  vice  versa,  that  we  have  under  consideration  only  the 
choice  of  the  more  probable  turn  to  take  ".  This  liberty  is  for 
all  interpreters,  and  whilst  Fr.  Drum  had  taken  one  turn,  I 
took  another.  One  turn  may  be  the  correct  one,  but  also  both 
may  be  wrong.  This  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  But 
since  it  has  been  touched  upon,  just  a  few  words  by  way  of 
explanation. 

In  my  former  communication  I  simply  presented  a  way 
which  claims  to  explain  linguistically  the  changes  in  those 
names.  Such  a  theory  is  to  be  judged,  first,  from  its  intrinsic 
worth — and  it  seems  to  me  the  explanation  it  offers  is  satis- 
factory; and  secondly,  from  extrinsic  authority.  Fr.  Drum 
quotes  Sayce  in  favor  of  his  derivation — and  Sayce  is  a  first- 
class  authority — and  then  asks :  "  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  Assyriologists  like  Sayce  support  Fr.   Kleber's 
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derivation."  The  authority  I  have  is  every  bit  as  good  as 
Sayce;  in  fact  it  is  Sayce  himself.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  derivation  I  have  suggested  consists  mainly  in  deriving 
Amraphel  from  ilu-Chammurapi.  As  to  this,  P.  Domstetter 
writes  in  his  extensive  monograph  Abraham:  Studien  ueber 
die  Anfaenge  des  Hebraeischen  Volkes:^  "Von  einem  an- 
deren  Geischtspunkte  gehen  diejenigen  aus,  die  Amraphel  aus 
Ammurabi-ilu  enstehen  lassen."  In  a  footnote  he  adds :  "  So 
nach  dem  Vorgange  von  Lindl  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrews,  p.  25;  vgl  auch  PSPA  1897,  p.  75." 
Quest  for  Sayce's  book  in  the  Indiana  State  Library  has  failed 
to  procure  it  for  me,  hence  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  details 
of  Sayce's  deduction,  and  I  cannot  rely  on  it  alone.  That 
Sayce  advances  another  possible  derivation  in  the  Expository 
Times,  October,  191 2,  I  do  not  doubt.  But,  besides  Sayce,  I 
have  another  authority.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Review 
that  contains  the  "  Reply  ",  Fr.  Drum  has  in  his  excellent 
**  Recent  Bible  Study  "  an  article  on  Chronology.  He  there 
praises  Fr.  Joseph  Hontheim,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Valkenburg  Scholasticate,  "  very  highly " :  (he) 
"  turned  his  hand  to  Scripture  so  zestfully  as  to  be  appointed 
to  the  chair  vacated  by  the  late  Fr.  Knabenbauer,  SJ."  Fr. 
Drum  ranks  Fr.  Hontheim — "  though  not  an  Assyriologist ", 
still  "  like  work  is  done  in  the  same  line  by  Fr.  Hontheim  " — 
with  the  eminent  Assyriologists  Frs.  Strassmaier,  SJ.,  Scheil, 
O.P.,  Dhorme,  O.P.,  and  Kugler,  S.J.  Fr.  Hontheim  must 
surely  be  a  first-class  authority,  "  like  Sayce  ".  I  am  glad  of 
it,  since  it  is  no  other  but  Fr.  Hontheim  from  whom  I  got  my 
derivation.  Fr.  Drum  even  reviews  Fr.  Hontheim's  article 
and  says:  (he)  "identified  Amraphel  of  Senaar  with  Ham- 
murabi ^  of  Babylon."  I  may  add  that  Fr.  Hontheim  does  this 
in  the  beginning  of  his  article,  devoting  over  a  page  to  this 
point,  and  he  does  it  in  the  very  way  I  did  in  my  former 
article;  only,  I  enlarged  upon  some  points  to  make  them 
clearer.  I  think  I  can  well  say  that  the  derivation  I  suggested 
is  not  substantially  new.     A  comparison  of  Zeitschr.  f.  kath. 

1  BibL  Studien,  VII  Bd.,  p.  165. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  always  spell  this  name  with  a  p.  For  this  I  have 
as  main  aathorities  Fr.  Hontheim  and  the  eminent  Assyriologist  Ungnad  who 
has  demonstrated  that  the  cuneiform  sign  is  here  to  be  read  only  as  pi,  not  ^1 
(Cf.  Zeitschr.  f.  kath.  Thtol,  19",  p.  4«)- 
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TheoL  (1912,  pp.  49-50)  with  my  article  in  the  EccLES.  Re- 
view (Fd^ruary,  191 3)  will  show  this.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  this  should  have  escaped  Fr.  Drum,  who,  in  his 
"  Recent  Bible  Study  '*,  has  so  sharp  an  eye  for  everything 
new  and  old  in  Bible  knowledge.  This  must  be  a  case  of  even 
good  Homer  nodding  occasionally. 

Albert  Kleber,  O.S.B. 
St.  Meinrad,  Indiana. 


SEQUIEM  MASSES  OH  THE  TEIBD,  SEVENTH,  THIBTIETH  AVB 
AVHIVEBSABT  DATS  OF  DEATH  OB  BUBIAL. 

Qu.  May  a  Low  Mass  of  Requiem  be  said  on  days  on  which  a 
High  Mass  of  Requiem  is  allowed,  when  both  Masses  concern  the 
third,  seventh,  thirtieth,  or  anniversary  days  of  a  person's  death  or 
burial?  There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Will  you  please 
decide  the  matter?  M.  P.  O. 

Resp.  A  Missa  Cantata  for  the  third,  seventh,  thirtieth,, 
and  anniversary  days  is  permitted  by  the  rubrics  throughout 
the  year,  except  on 

1.  Sundays  and  Holidays  of  Obligation; 

2.  Double  feasts  of  the  first  and  second  class; 

3.  Vigils  of  the  Nativity  and  of  Pentecost ; 

4.  Within  the  Octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pen- 
tecost, and  Corpus  Christi ; 

5.  Ash  Wednesday ; 

6.  Holy  Week; 

7.  During  solemn  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 

8.  Rogation  Days  having  but  one  Parochial  Mass  with  pro- 
cession. 

When  thus  prevented,  this  "  Missa  Cantata  "  may  be  antici- 
pated or  transferred  to  the  nearest  day  free  from  the  above 
rubrical  impediments. 

A  Low  Mass  is  not  allowed  on  the  third,  seventh,  thirtieth, 
and  anniversary  days,  if  these  fall  on — 

1.  Feast  of  double  rite  (except  by  special  indult) ; 

2.  Days  during  Lent,  except  the  first  day  in  each  week  free 
from  a  feast  of  double  rite; 

3.  Ember  days; 

4.  Rogation  Monday; 

5.  Vigils. 
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In  cemetery  chapels  (or  churches  within  the  cemetery 
grounds)  private  Masses  for  the  dead  may  be  said  on  any  day 
except  a  double  feast  of  the  first  or  second  class,  Sunday  or 
holiday  of  obligation,  or  a  privileged  ferial,  vigil,  or  octave. 


AHnOIFATIHG  MATHS  AHD  LAUDS. 

Qu.  1.  Are  priests  in  the  United  States  at  liberty,  in  virtue  of 
special  faculties  granted  to  our  Bishops,  to  anticipate  Matins  and 
Lauds  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon?  Nearly  all  our  priests  here 
do  so ;  yet  I  find  the  faculty  expressly  stated  in  the  ''  Schema  Facul- 
tatum",  published  in  the  Statuta  Dioecesana  (n.  22)  as  follows: 
"  Recitandi  privatim  Matutinum  cum  Laudibus  diei  sequentis  statim 
elapsis  duabus  horis  post  meridiem  ". 

2.  Where  priests  have  a  special  diocesan  faculty  to  recite  Matins 
and  Lauds  at  any  time  after  twelve  o'clock,  may  they  use  this  faculty 
when  doing  temporary  service  in  another  diocese? 

Resp,  Special  faculties  are  required,  such  as  indicated  in 
the  "  Facultates  Apostolicae  ",  to  anticipate  Matins  and  Lauds 
at  one  o'clock.  This  faculty  is  at  present  given  to  members  of 
the  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  and  to  others  for  whom  the 
Ordinary  has  procured  it  especially. 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  this  privilege  to  anticipate 
Matins  and  Lauds  at  one  o'clock  should  be  substituted  for  the 
present  faculty  allowing  priests  to  anticipate  at  two  o'clock; 
for  the  latter  is  useless,  as  for  the  last  eight  years  every  priest 
without  exception  has  been  at  liberty  to  recite  his  breviary 
(Matins  and  Lauds  for  the  following  day)  privately  at  two 
P.  M.  The  value  of  the  old  faculty  ceased  when  a  decree  of 
the  S.  Congregation,  12  May,  1905  (n.  4158),  extended  the 
privilege  to  all  priests.  Bishops  in  the  United  States  by  force 
of  habit  continued  to  issue  their  faculties  in  the  old  form. 
What  is  needed  is  a  request  to  the  S.  C.  R.  for  permission  to 
change  the  reading  of  the  faculty  from  "  duabus  horis  "  to 
una  hora ;  otherwise  the  faculty  is  useless. 

In  a  few  dioceses  missionaries  enjoy  the  right  to  say  Matins 
and  Lauds  for  the  following  day  after  twelve  o'clock.  This 
privilege  goes  with  the  priest  wherever  he  exercises  the  facul- 
ties granted  him  by  his  bishop.  If  he  is  laboring  tempoVarily 
in  another  diocese,  he  retains  the  privilege,  unless  his  ordinary 
faculties  have  been  withdrawn,  and  new  general  faculties  ex- 
cluding the  former  privilege  have  been  given  him  for  the 
extra-diocesan  locality. 
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TEE  EEEPIHa  OF  BAPTISMAL  BEOISTEBS. 

The  baptismal  registers  of  parish  and  mission  churches  may 
•often  cause  the  priest  great  annoyance,  especially  since  Easter 
of  1908.  About  thirty  years'  experience  at  such  churches  has 
taught  me  a  practical  lesson. 

Advise  the  applicants  to  keep  the  baptismal  or  any  other 
certificate,  g^ven  by  a  priest,  for  future  use  and  you  may  but 
all  too  soon  learn  that  the  advice  is  lost  on  99  per  cent  of  them. 
Some  insist  on  obtaining  a  certificate  just  because  they  want 
to  know  their  exact  age.  Children  who  make  their  First  Com- 
munion or  are  confirmed  in  a  church  where  they  were  not 
baptized,  will  send  for  a  certificate  of  Baptism.  The  same 
will  hold  for  Catholics  about  to  marry  and  others  ready  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Orders.  People  who  file  applications  for  pensions, 
will  call  for  several  certificates  at  one  time.  In  most  of  the 
States  boys  and  girls  who  are  looking  for  employment  will 
come  for  a  certificate ;  they  show  it  to  an  employer  who  refuses 
to  g^ve  it  back,  and  then  they  are  sure  to  return  for  another 
one.  They  must  present  this  to  an  officer  of  the  "  State  or 
county  children's  employment  bureau  ",  and  again  they  may 
not  get  it  back. 

At  present  the  mail  may  bring  you  any  day  the  notice  of  a 
marriage,  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  which  are  to  be  found 
in  your  baptismal  register.  Of  course,  that  marriage  must  be 
added  to  the  record  of  his,  or  her,  or  his  and  her  baptism.  All 
this  is  no  pleasant  task,  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  vast  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  baptismal  registers  and  in  the  manner  of  recording 
baptisms.  Add  to  this,  faded  ink,  bad  paper,  and  the  illegible 
writing  of  negligent  penmen,  especially  in  case  each  record  is 
written  out  in  full  and  not  partly  printed. 

Registers  with  columns  and  each  column  provided  with  a 
printed  heading,  if  these  headingrs  follow  a  common-sense 
order  (which  is  not  always  the  case),  appeal  most  to  the  aver- 
age taste.  The  specimens  given  below  have  English  headings, 
though  Latin  is  preferable.  All  priests  know  Latin,  but  not 
all  the  modem  languages. 

There  is  no  changing  the  past;  but  we  can  improve  things 
for  the  present  and  future  and  thus  lighten  our  own  task  for 
some  future  occasion  and  undoubtedly  for  our  successors. 

Experience. 
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Title  for  Cover  and  Title-page. 

Church  of 

City  or  town 

County 

State 

Sample  of  Left  Side  of  Double  Page. 
Year.  1887.    ' 


1 

The  Baptized. 

Sponsors. 

if 

0 

Parents. 

Date  of  birth 
and  baptism. 

16 

JONES 

Mary  Jane 

Andrew  Jones 

and 
Mary  Jane  Hall 

Jas,  Janes 

and 
TillieFox 

2  January,  1887 
20  January,  '87 

Sample  of  Right  Side  of  Double  Page. 
Year,  1887. 


Priest. 


James  ffNeill 


Remarks  and  future  notices. 


Bapt.  privately  in  danger  of  death — Cer. 
supplied  6  wks  later — Married  here,  vide 
matr.  reg.  p.  258,  vide  also  this  reg.  p. 
256,  No.  48.  Died  in  Detroit,  Mich,, 
II22/IS. 


Each  side  of  double  pagfe,  10  inches  wide  or  a  little  more. 
Three  lines  to  each  record.    The  number  of  baptisms  on  a  pac:e 
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depends,  of  course,  on  the  leng^th  of  the  reg-ister  and  the  space 
between  the  lines.  Columns  may  be  a  little  narrower  so  as  to 
bring:  the  column  for  the  priest's  name  to  this  side  and  leave 
entire  right  side  for  remarks.   Fictitious  case  above  explains  itself. 


THE  OOLLEOT  FOB  TEE  DEAD  II  FEBIAL  MA88E8. 

Qu,  I  have  read  with  attention  your  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution Divino  afflatu  in  relation  to  the  so-called  "  Monday  Privi- 
lege" by  which  priests  in  the  United  States  were  formerly,  and  to 
an  extent  (as  you  show)  are  still  permitted  to  say  a  Requiem  Mass 
on  Mondays  that  are  minor  double  feasts,  etc.  But  what  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  is  the  matter  of  the  "  privileged  altar  *'  and  the 
insertion  of  the  Collect  for  the  Dead  in  certain  Masses.  What,  to 
put  the  question  simply,  are  the  days  on  which  the  prayer  "  Pro 
Defunctis"  may  be  inserted  among  the  regular  prayers  of  the 
Mass? 

Resp,  Ferials  in  Lent;  Ember-days;  Rogation  Monday; 
vigils,  and  ferials  on  which  the  Sunday  Mass  is  anticipated 
or  postponed.  On  these  days  low  Masses  for  the  dead  (ex- 
cept in  die  obitus)  are  not  permitted.  Hence  the  Collect  for 
the  Dead  may  be  added  when  the  Mass  is  offered  for  the  dead. 
Such  Masses  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  the  "  privileged  altar  ". 


A  800IETT  OF  OATHOLIO  ME0EANI08. 

Since  there  is  a  widespread  complaint  among  the  clergy  that 
numbers  of  our  Catholic  youths  and  men,  especially  of  the 
laboring  classes,  are  being  drawn  into  organizations  either  of 
a  socialistic  tendency  or  such  as  is  calculated  to  withdraw 
Catholics  from  their  faith,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  progress 
of  Catholic  organizations  which  are  supplying  successfully  the 
demand  for  instruction  and  social  companionship  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church.  One  of  these,  which  has  already 
established  flourishing  branches  in  the  cities  of  New  York,. 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Dayton,  and  Paterson,  is  a 
"  Society  of  Catholic  Mechanics  ".  Its  aim  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  motto : 

Religion  and  Virtue 
Industry  and  Perseverance 
Good  Fellowship  and  Charity 
Ideals  and  Recreation. 
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The  Society  is  an  outcome  of  the  zeal  of  German  Americans 
to  emulate  the  spirit  of  healthy  organization  that  has  benefited 
religion  in  the  Fatherland.  It  corresponds  to  the  Katholischer 
<jesellenverein,  an  organization  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Cologne,  and  which  has  hundreds  of  club-houses.  Its  founder 
was  a  priest,  the  famous  Father  Adolph  Kolping,  who  in  his 
youth  a  mechanic,  felt  a  strong  attraction  to  the  priesthood, 
and,  when  ordained,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of 
ameliorating  the  moral  and  material  conditions  of  Catholic 
workmen.  In  New  York,  where  the  labors  of  the  Society  are 
'especially  fruitful,  its  directors  are  about  to  build  a  stately 
headquarters  for  the  accommodation  of  its  members.  The  or- 
:ganization  has  the  hearty  approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, as  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Farley  endorsing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building  in  New  York  attests.  We  mention 
the  subject  here  since  many  priests  interested  in  works  of  social 
charity  might  wish  to  learn  how  the  organization  conducts  its 
affairs  and  perhaps  affiliate  with  it  in  its  projects.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  is,  we  understand,  Mr.  Joseph  Schaefer, 
the  publisher  (9  Barclay  Street,  New  York),  who  will  no 
doubt  supply  all  desired  information. 


"  PABTOB  FOGY." 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  give  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  Pastor  Fogy  for  starting  the  useful  discussion  in 
regard  to  American  young  priests — God  bless  them!  From 
their  ranks  we  must  get  our  future  bishops.  He  has  held  up 
the  mirror,  as  he  would  to  his  congregation,  that  they  may  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them.  According  to  an  approved 
spiritual  writer,  when  we  discuss  a  defect,  whether  we  are 
young  or  old,  we  should  **  blush  and  amend  ". 

In  a  recent  talk  to  the  students  of  the  Newman  School  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  an  eminent  writer  and  preacher,  the  Rev. 
B.  W.  Maturin,  stated  that  some  of  the  saints  '*  had  a  temper  " 
which  took  years  to  overcome.  When  the  conquest  is  finally 
secured,  then  may  be  seen  the  large  benevolence  which  is  so 
admirable  in  some  pastors  of  mature  years.  They  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  laws  of  nature  will  not  permit  an  old  head  to 
'be  placed  on  young  shoulders.     By  contact  with  saints  and 
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sinners  the  young  priest,  after  ten  years  on  the  mission,  learns 
many  things,  especially  about  bearing  the  burdens  of  others,, 
so  highly  recommended  by  St.  Paul. 

By  his  long  experience  Pastor  Fogy  must  know  that  young 
preachers  seldom  get  a  word  of  encouragement  from  their 
senior  brethren,  and  even  when  the  people  render  a  favorable 
opinion  on  the  sermon  the  pastor  shows  no  disposition  to  ap- 
prove. He  may  even  speak  in  a  caustic  tone,  while  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  brilliant  effort  of  the  young  preacher.  It  is 
stated  that  Cardinal  Newman  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  own 
sermons,  and  once  said  to  a  friend,  '*  I  wonder  that  they  are 
not  more  appreciated — ^they  are  very  able." 

After  narrating  this  incident  to  the  Newman  School,  Father 
Maturin  went  on  to  say  that 

this  was  no  small  vanity:  It  was  simply  his  consciousness  of  the 
power  to  write  and  teach,  to  take  the  instrument  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  wield  it  well,  to  make  it  express  his  keenness  of  mental 
vision,  to  make  it  deal  blows  that  could  be  felt.  And  so,  when  at 
last  he  was  attacked,  and  when  the  personal  attack  was  made  to  carry 
also  the  general  charge  that  all  Catholic  priests  were  incapable  of 
telling  the  truth,  the  recluse  of  Birmingham  spoke,  and  his  voice 
echoed  and  reechoed  throughout  England.  Kingsley  had  roused  the 
lion.  In  his  famous  Apologia,  now  and  forever  a  classic,  Newman 
gave  the  story  of  his  life  and  his  souVs  history  with  startling  sin- 
cerity, simplicity,  directness — with  convincing  truth.  He  spared 
nothing,  he  disemboweled  himself,  spiritually,  revealing  his  inmost 
soul.  Men  said :  "  Here,  indeed,  is  sincerity,  and  truth.  Here  is  a 
true  man ;  here  is  greatness  of  soul."  And  he  did  not  simply  win  a 
personal  victory.  Though  he  is  dead,  he  still  speaks  to  the  world 
through  his  works,  for  the  sale  of  his  books  not  only  has  not  stopped, 
but  has  vastly  increased  since  his  death.  They  are  recognized  as- 
classics,  and  he  is  still  giving  his  message  to  the  world  through  them. 

In  conclusion  let  me  console  Pastor  Fogy  with  the  thought 
that  he  is  in  the  sunset  stage  of  life,  and  his  young  men  are  in 
the  glory  of  the  morning  light.  Their  zeal  may  not  always  be 
according  to  the  ways  of  discretion,  but  it  must  be  fostered 
and  viewed  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  '*  Daddy  Dan  '*  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reforms  proposed  by  his  "  new  curate  ".  There  is 
also  a  solemn  lesson  for  old  folks  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  to» 
the  Jews :  "  Your  children  shall  be  your  judges." 

Caritas. 
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LS  MISSEL  BOMADT.  Sea  Origines,  son  Eistoire.  Par  Jules  Baudot^ 
Ben^otin  de  Famboioogh.  Tome  Premier:  Les  Premieres  Origines 
et  les  Saoramentaires.  (Litorgie:  8§rie  pnbli§e  sons  la  direction  dn 
Beyerendissime  Dom  Oabrol,  Abb6  de  Famborongh.)  Paris:  Blond  &^ 
Oie.    1912.    Pp.  128. 

TEE  MASS:  A  STUDT  OF  THE  BOHAN  LmTBOT.  By  Adrian 
Fortesone.  (The  Westminster  Library:  A  Series  of  Manuals  for 
Oatholio  Priests  and  Students.  Edited  by  the  Bight  Bot.  Mgr. 
Bernard  Ward,  President  of  St.  Edmund's  Oollege,  and  the  Bey- 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.)  New  Tork  and  London:  Longmans,  Oreen  &. 
Oo.    Pp.  428. 

L'EUOHABISTIA.  Oanon  Primitif  de  la  Messe,  on  Formulaire  Essentiel 
et  Premier  de  Toutes  les  Liturgies.  Par  Paul  Oagin.  (Soriptorium 
Solesmense.  L'Euohologie  Latino,  6tudi§e  dans  la  Tradition  de  sea 
Formules  et  de  see  Formulaires.)  Sooi§t6  de  Saint-Jean  rEyangeliste^ 
— Desol6e  &  Oie,  Beme,  Paris,  Toumai;  Pioard  &  Fils,  82  rue  Bona* 
parte,  Paris.    1912.    Pp.  334. 

In  the  three  works  here  placed  together  we  have,  first,  the  out- 
lines of  the  growth  of  the  Mass  during  the  first  ten  centuries,  by 
Dom  Baudot;  next,  Dr.  Fortescue's  work,  discussing  the  history  of 
the  Mass  down  to  our  own  times,  with  a  sketch  in  detail  of  the 
structure  of  the  Mass;  finally,  L^Eucharistia,  in  which  Dom  Paul 
Cagin  traces  and  explains  minutely  what  he  considers  the  purest  and 
primitive  cast  of  the  Roman  Canon.  We  may  consider  each  work 
in  a  few  practical  aspects. 

Dom  Baudot's  pithy  compendium  meets  the  want  of  persons  who- 
may  care  to  possess  a  "  question  box  "  referendum  on  the  rudiments 
of  the  Mass  and  its  formative  process.  Since,  however,  the  whole 
sphere  of  study  concerning  the  Missal  is  still  in  its  pioneer  stages, 
and  variously  open  to  the  consequences  of  better  information  and 
settled  findings,  one  is  bound  to  discount  in  s<Mne  degree  the  other- 
wise admirable  features  of  Dom  Baudot's  work  itself;  for,  despite 
the  succinct  lucidity  of  statement  which  characterizes  his  writings, 
he  has  not  stringently  sifted  all  his  materials,  nor  sufficiently  recog- 
nized unsettled  problems.  For  instance,  in  his  paragraph  "  La 
Didach6"  (page  11),  he  never  so  much  as  hints  at  the  radical  conten- 
tion among  liturgical  scholars  over  the  true  import  of  Didach^  IX,  X.. 
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He  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  chapters  turn  on  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, whereas  stiffly  competent  authorities  deny  that  point,  and 
persuasively  construe  nothing  higher  than  agape  themes  in  the  dis- 
puted sections.  Dom  Cagin  (of  whose  work  we  shall  speak  mcwe 
fully  below)  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  this  discussion  ("  L'Eu- 
<:haristie  Primitive  et  la  Didach^  *') ;  and  whether  or  not  his  objec- 
tions can  stand  in  the  last  resort,  assuredly  they  are  very  well 
pleaded  and  minister  to  one's  unprejudiced  sense  of  light  and  reason. 
Apart  from  this,  Dom  Baudot's  booklet  answers  most  usefully  as  a 
guide  on  the  evolution  of  our  formulative  Mass  through  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  and  the  ministerial  compilations. 

The  volume,  which  stops  short  with  the  tenth  century,  is  to  be 
complemented  with  a  similar  treatment  of  the  "  Plenary  Missal " 
("Missel  Pl6nier").  The  author  divides  his  topic  into  periods: 
*'  Des  Origines,  des  Sacramentaires."  The  former  period,  again,  is 
considered  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  There  are  salient 
suggesti<His  touching  the  Eastern  and  Western,  Latin  patristic, 
Roman,  and  Gallican  liturgies.  Divergent  theories  are  noted  briefly, 
and  without  pronouncement  on  the  author's  part.  The  rise  and  in- 
fluence of  the  calendar,  and  its  effect  on  the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  are 
touched  on  in  an  apposite  way.  The  portion  covering  the  Leonine, 
Gelasian,  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  throws  light  on  their  several 
characteristics;  the  rhjrthmic  art  of  the  Cursus  Leoninus,  precision, 
force,  and  sobriety  of  the  Leonine  prayers  ("Aufer  a  nobis,"  "  Deus 
qui  humanae  substantiae,^'  "  Quod  ore  sumpsimus,"  being  still  em- 
bodied in  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass)  ;  the  better  structure  and 
•organic  distribution  of  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (the  "  Earliest 
Roman  Mass  Book  "),  and  its  marked  reaction  on  Gallican  liturgies 
in  the  seventh  century;  together  with  the  centralizing  Rcxnan  stamp, 
evincing  some  powerful  reformer's  hand,  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary. Ambrosian,  Gallican,  and  Mozarabic  forms  are  noticed 
with  sufficient  ezplicitness  to  satisfy  one's  intelligent  curiosity  over 
major  essentials ;  and  there  is  brief  topical  notice  of  certain  landmark 
manuals  like  the  Gallican  Mone  Missal  (Karlsruhe),  the  Missale 
Francorum,  Missale  Gothicum,  Missale  Gallicanum  vetus,  the  Celtic 
Book  of  Came,  the  Missal  of  Bobbio,  and  the  composite  Missal  of 
Stowe,  whose  Irish  treatise  on  the  Mass  is  accoimted  so  "  precious  a 
remnant  of  Celtic  ritual."  Evidently  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  com- 
prising the  rites  and  forms  current  in  Spain  from  its  earliest  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel  until  the  eleventh  century,  offers  peculiar  wealth 
of  liturgical  fundamentals.  As  compared  with  his  fuller  attention  to 
the  Sacramentaries,  and  a  certain  lively  enforcement  of  geographical 
bearings  in  the  development  and  formulating  of  the  Roman  Missal, 
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Dom  Baudot's  little  guide  will  appear  somewhat  meagre  and  frag- 
mentary when  we  come  to  the  real  fabric  of  the  Mass  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  its  complex  ingredients.  For  more  light  on  these  heads, 
we  may  turn  gratefully  to  Dr.  Fortescue's  work,  The  Mass:  A  Study 
of  the  Roman  Liturgy. 

The  reader's  interest  is  at  once  engaged  in  this  genial  academic 
handbook  by  reason  of  the  author's  flexible,  terse,  and  equable  style, 
which  wins  and  sustains  attention  as  it  makes  one  familiar  with  the 
pure  descent  of  Catholic  worship  from  the  Apostles  and  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  Later  on  we  beccMne  conscious  of  a  ball  of  tangled 
evidence  and  discordant  interpretations  by  speculative  specialists  in 
matters  liturgical.  That  Dr.  Fortescue  did  not  wholly  succeed  in 
steering  clear  of  knotty  disputes  and  charges  of  inaccuracy  as  a  result 
of  citing  from  "  snareful "  early  texts,  has  been  amply  attested  by  a 
recent  controversy  in  the  London  Tablet.  In  fairness  to  the  author 
it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  here  his  own  frank  avowal  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  his  volume :  "  The  present  time  is  perhaps  hardly  the  most 
convenient  for  attempting  a  history  of  the  Mass.  For  never  before 
have  there  been  so  many  or  so  various  theories  as  to  its  origin,  as  to 
the  develcqmient  of  the  Canon,  the  Epiklesis,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  The 
<mly  reasonable  course  seems  to  be  to  state  the  chief  systems  now  de- 
fended and  to  leave  the  reader  to  make  up  his  own  mind.  I  have, 
however,  shown  some  preference  for  the  main  ideas  of  Dr.  Drews 
and  Dr.  Baumstark  and  for  certain  points  advanced  by  Dr.  Buch- 
wald.    ..." 

Among  the  more  important  matters  in  his  history  of  the  Mass,  falls 
the  distinction  between  High  Mass  and  Low  Mass.  Both  here,  and 
in  his  Order  of  the  Mass,  Dr.  Fortescue  is  very  happy  in  the  lucidity 
of  his  argument.  The  subheads  of  Introit,  Kyrie  Eleison,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  Collects  (including  an  appreciative  notice  of  their  some- 
times marvelous  power  of  cadence  and  rhjrthm) ;  indeed,  nearly 
every  one  of  the  topical  divisions  of  the  Mass  will  be  found  roundly 
treated  by  a  sympathetic  and  c<»npetent  instructor  according  to  the 
present  attainments  of  liturgical  research.  The  ceremonial  adjuncts 
of  the  Mass  likewise  receive  explicit  attention  in  every  significant 
article,  and  altogether  one  gets  the  impression  from  Dr.  Fortescue's 
volume  that  the  actual  Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass  at  the  present 
time  has  passed  through  its  periods  of  gradual  development  without 
any  mark  of  incongruity.  Whether  or  not  the  memorial  of  the  dead 
occurred  originally  after  the  Consecration,  we  see  no  lack  of  ideal  fit- 
ness in  uttering  the  memento  etiam  as  we  stand  in  the  Real  Presence. 
Other  baffling  perplexities  of  the  professional  investigators  of  the 
Mass  resolve  themselves  in  pure  harmony  for  the  common  understand- 
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ing.  Seemingly  unaccountable  irregularities  in  the  framework  of 
the  Mass,  to  the  mind  of  expert  researchers,  prove  to  be  wells  of 
supernatural  refreshment,  world  without  end,  to  the  multitude  of 
Catholic  believers.  One  feels  the  modem  inconsistency  of  discarding 
the  High  Mass  during  the  fashionable  season  of  the  American  sum- 
mer on  recollecting  that  "  High  Mass  with  a  deacon,  subdeacon,  and 
a  choir  is  the  normal  service  ". 

In  considering  the  names  of  the  Mass,  Dr.  Fortescue  wisely  dis- 
misses the  subject  of  a  hard-and-fast  name  for  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
as  of  secondary  moment.  His  remarks  on  the  Epiklesis  reflect  the 
right  (heology  of  its  formal  exclusion  from  the  Eucharistic  consecra- 
tion act.  Whether,  and  in  what  context,  there  was  an  implicated 
epiklesis  in  the  Roman  Mass,  and  what  constitutes  an  epiklesis  at  all 
(as  in  certain  retained  prayers  of  the  Roman  Mass),  remain  vexed 
questions. 

In  taking  up  Dom  Cagin's  work  we  are  asked  to  deal  with  these 
and  kindred  questions  in  a  far  more  scientific  manner.  This  work 
entitled  L'Eucharistia^  "  Primitive  Canon  of  the  Mass,  or  Primary 
and  Essential  Formula  throughout  t^e  Liturgies,"  appears  inter- 
mediately to  his  incisive  work  on  the  Te  Deum  and  a  promised  third 
volume  on  the  Primitive  Eucharist  in  Liturgies  of  the  East.  The 
author's  work  on  the  Te  Deum  studied  the  same  exclusively,  we 
might  say,  in  its  relation  to  the  Sanctus,  to  the  Gloria,  to  Patristic 
writings;  in  its  affinities  to  the  typical  cast  of  Anaphoras;  in  its 
attributes  of  style  and  rhythm ;  its  proper  Theology  and  fundamental 
Christology.  The  volume  on  the  Eucharist  goes  further.  It  com- 
prises two  special  parts ;  first,  a  prevalently  inductive  attempt  toward 
reconstructing  the  normal  Eucharist  by  dint  of  the  Latin  canons: 
which  process  is  then  followed  by  a  "second  section,"  aiming  to 
identify  the  like  reconstruction  with  the  "  Eucharist  as  conserved 
not  only  at  Milan,  but  also  in  the  Ethiopic,  Syriac,  and  Latin  collec- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Statutes."  This  twofold  first  part  is  amplified 
by  Part  Second,  on  The  Primitive  Eucharist.  A  distinct  auxiliary 
to  Dom  Cagin's  inductive  appeals  (let  them  speak  for  themselves,  as 
capably  they  do)  is  his  recourse  to  comparative  tables,  graphically 
enhanced  by  the  feature  of  parallel  colors  where  these  avail  most 
Although  some  of  his  tables  appear  to  bristle,  at  first  glance,  with 
baffling  technique,  his  method  is  so  convincingly  clear  and  logical, 
and  his  grasp  of  data  so  sure  and  unflinching,  that  no  diligent  reader 
finds  cause  of  the  least  confusion,  but  only  masterful  symmetry  and 
consummate  elucidation.  It  is  true,  sometimes  the  periods  of  Dom 
Cagin  expand  themselves  into  Gibbonian,  well-nigh  Teutonic  huge- 
ness; but  even  here,  the  permeating  force  of  a  radiant  logic  bears 
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one  consistently  forward.  Indeed  as  a  pattern  of  inductive  art,  this 
Eucharistic  volume  is  worthy  to  be  studied. 

Dom  Cagin  announces  as  the  objective  ideal  of  his  book  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  continuous  anaphora,  furnishing  a  permanent  nucleus 
of  the  Roman  Mass  as  we  now  retain  it.  He  would  amend  the  ana- 
lytic scholarship  of  liturgists  in  the  past,  and  supplant  their  achieve- 
ments by  synthesis.  Moreover,  no  matter  by  what  process  of  elim- 
inations we  reach  the  ideally  permanent  core  of  the  Mass,  the 
eliminated  parts  will  find  their  vindication  even  though  we  must 
recognize  them  as  interpolated  accretions.  Dom  Cagin  believes  that 
the  Gallican  Canon  is  an  obsolete  witness  of  the  archaic  Roman 
canon;  and  if  we  reject  from  the  latter  its  assumed  addenda,  the 
Te  igitur,  The  Memorial  of  the  Living,  Communicantes,  Hanc  igitur, 
Quam  oblationem,  Memorial  of  the  Dead,  and  Nobis  quoque  pecca- 
toribus,  we  shall  acquire  a  conmion  substructure  wheref  rom  to  push 
onward  in  the  designs  of  reconstructing  the  primitive  canon  itself. 
Needless  to  observe,  Dom  Cagin  substantiates  his  thesis  by  evidence 
from  documentary  sources.  Thus  the  Hanc  igitur  is  shown  to  have 
occupied  various  transient  and  shifting  positions  before  ccxning  to  its 
present  setting.  When  we  find  that  some  presumable  interpolations 
in  the  Canon  were  once  outside  the  Canon,  we  can  more  easily  deal 
with  the  residuary^  continuous  Canon.  This  mode  of  testing  the  fit- 
ness of  parts  is  applied  with  singular  directness,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Communicantes,  which  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  sets  in  its 
*'  true  place,  and  so  to  speak,  in  function,"  back  to  the  "  zone  of  the 
Offertory,"  following  the  Diptychs. 

In  tracing  the  variant  and  mobile  growth  of  the  Mass,  Dom  Cagin 
supposes  a  few  chief  agencies:  diversity  of  liturgical  surroundings; 
the  twofold  trend  of  Judaizing  and  Apostolic  leadership;  spontan- 
eous individual  genius,  prophetic  inspiration,  all  emanating  from  a 
single  basis  and  all  checked,  in  turn,  by  episcopal  or  statutory  regu- 
lations. In  the  East,  fixed  forms  became  early  d(»ninant;  in  the 
West,  much  latitude  and  variety  were  long  the  custom.  Chrono- 
logically the  growth  of  the  Mass  might  be  traced  through  the  fol- 
lowing euchological  periods:  impromptu  period  of  the  charismata^ 
verbal  tradition  first  free  or  lax,  then  organized;  period  of  written 
compositions,  as  yet  imperfectly  "  trimmed  "  and  compacted ;  period 
of  volunteer  collections,  neither  always  competent  hands,  nor  of 
orthodox  definition;  corrective  and  standardizing  period;  period  of 
Gelasian,  Gregorian,  and  supplementary  compilations;  period  of  ulti- 
mate unificati<m. 

But  there  was  much  divergence  of  progress  in  different  places: 
Rome  and  Milan,  for  instance,  possessed  coomKm  canonical  formu- 
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laries  by  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  whilst  Africa  lagged  far 
behind  them  in  liturgical  order  at  that  epoch. 

Agreeably  to  his  inductive  plan,  Dom  Cagin  proceeds  to  verify  the 
structurally  Eucharistic  trend  of  the  Latin  Anaphora  first,  from 
"  Vere  dignum  "  to  "  Qui  pridie  " ;  next  from  "  Qui  pridie  "  to  the 
Doxology.  Hmnanizing  elements  like  the  diptychs,  the  pra3rers  of 
intercession  for  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  simply  serve  to  com- 
plete and  magnify  the  real  efficacy  of  Christ's  oblation.  By  thus 
permeating  the  very  heart  of  the  Canon  with  our  memorial  pleadings, 
we  somehow  reecho  the  thankful  joy  of  St.  Paul's  '*  adimpleo  quae 
desunt  passionum  Christi " ;  and  thereby  still  more  expressively  con- 
fess the  intrinsic  oneness  of  Christ  and  his  mystical  body,  the  Church 
of  all  times  and  ages.  In  face  of  that  more  or  less  obscure  intrusion 
of  epikleses  in  many  Gallican  forms  of  the  Mass,  Dom  Cagin  probes 
the  right  sense  of  epiklesis  in  the  liturgies  of  the  West:  namely,  a 
sort  of  "  conf  ormatio  sacramenti,"  or  act  of  so  disposing,  so  con- 
stituting, so  conforming  the  Blessed  Sacrament  here  and  now  that  it 
may  the  more  intimately  transmit  or  convey  its  divine  virtues  when 
administered  in  Holy  Communion.  Hence  the  Gallican  epiklesis^ 
far  from  exercising  an  independent  f uncti<m  over  against  the  abso- 
lute Eucharistic  autonomy  pronounced  and  conclusive  in  the  words 
of  consecration,  seeks  only  to  complement  the  Eucharistic  drama 
with  reference  to  those  who  participate  in  it  by  means  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. Dom  Cagin  corroborates  this  argument  of  Eucharistic 
singleness  in  the  Latin  Canon  by  copious  grammatical  testimony  not 
only  in  the  canonical  texts  themselves  but  likewise  in  their  manifest 
stress  on  the  marks  of  continuity  (parts  of  speech  and  syntax)  with 
the  one  central  theme  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  FnHn  its  initial  "Unde" 
forward,  the  Latin  epiklesis  belongs  organically  and  inseparably  to 
the  Eucharistic  action.  Granted  the  evidence  of  the  doctrinal  and 
organic  unity  of  the  Latin  Canon,  we  need  not  lode  f  ch:  the  invariable 
expression  of  it  in  rhetorical  form.  A  striking  phenomenon  of  that 
singular  constancy  in  the  Latin  liturgies  is  patent  in  the  portion, 
"  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur."  Every  other  passage  evinces  textual 
variations,  but  "  Qui  pridie "  stays  tranquilly  intact.  Dom  Cagin 
devoutly  ascribes  this  remarkable  immobility  of  the  "Qui  pridie" 
passage  to  its  peculiar  and  inherent  sanctity  of  association;  whilst, 
indirectly,  this  phenomenal  persistency  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  integrity  of  the  given  portion  only  the  louder  proclaims  Latin 
doctrinal  consensus  as  to  the  force  and  sufficiency  of  the  Eucharistic 
action  independently  of  all  extraneous  acts  or  actions.  In  a  word, 
"  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur  "  signifies  for  all  the  Latins  their  "  Holy 
of  Holies"  in  the  language  and  theology  of  the  Eucharistic  ana- 
phora.   In  concluding  that  division  of  his  work  which  aims  to  re- 
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construct  the  Latin  Eucharifit  by  the  process  of  induction,  Dom  Cagin 
exhibits  comparative  texts  of  the  Latin  Canon  according  to  the 
Roman,  Ambrosian,  Gallican,  and  Mozarabic  anaphoras.  This  tab- 
ular panorama  permits  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  strip  the  Roman 
Canon  of  its  inferred  accretions,  the  Te  igitur.  Memorial  of  the 
Living,  Communicantes,  Hanc  igitur  oblationem,  the  Memorial  of  the 
Departed,  and  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus ;  on  the  other  hand,  to 
establish  " euchological  and  even  grammatical  continuity"  between 
the  residue  portions  of  the  Roman  formula:  this  also  projecting  its 
resemblance  to  the  Gallican  anaphora.  Now  if  we  start  from  the 
hypothesis  of  some  continuous  prototype  of  anaphora,  we  may  discern 
from  the  Roman  Canon  those  elements  alike  which  reflect  and  per- 
petuate such  prototype,  and  those,  again,  which  noticeably  interrupt 
and  obscure  the  continuity.  Furthermore,  since  the  alien  elements 
come  variously  to  light  now  within,  and  anon  outside,  the  Canon, 
we  are  moved  to  regard  them  as  so  many  unstable  interpolations. 
Exclude  them  accordingly,  and  the  primitive  scheme  stands  out 
clearly ;  and  so  we  learn  that  Vere  Sanctus  belongs,  or  by  induction 
should  belong,  to  the  Roman  Canon  in  common  with  the  Ambrosian, 
Gallican,  and  Mozarabic  canons ;  and  that  "  Per  quem  haec  omnia  '* 
should  be  linked  in  direct  sequence  to  "  Supplices  te  rogamus,"  the 
Latin  epiklesis. 

In  his  Second  Section  of  Part  First  (From  the  Canons  of  the 
Latin  Mass  back  to  the  Primitive  Eucharistia),  we  begin  to  emerge 
from  often  tangled  labyrinths  of  documents  piecemeal  into  the  broad 
daylight  of  conclusive  evidence.  Some  very  interesting  sources  are 
tapped  in  this  new  stage  of  Dom  Cagin's  labors.  First,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Ambrosian  Canons  of  Milan  for  study  of  the  formulas 
for  Holy  Thursday  and  Holy  Saturday.  By  referring  from  the 
archaic  portion  of  the  Ambrosian  canon  for  Holy  Saturday  back- 
ward to  the  archaic  component  of  the  same  canon  for  Holy  Thurs- 
day we  precipitate,  as  it  were,  the  whole  basic  anaphora;  whereas 
the  inverse  operation  yields  us  the  present  Canon  overgrown  with  all 
its  interpolations.  Next  we  are  inducted  into  the  true  philosophy 
and  economy  of  the  Sanctus,  which  is  properly  incorporated  within 
the  anaphora.  In  one  respect  the  Sanctus  enjoys  parity  of  autonomy 
with  the  central  "  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur " ;  they  both  subsist 
immune  from  variations.  As  is  the  cardinal  "  Qui  pridie  "  to  the 
heart  or  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  anaphora,  so  the  Sanctus  forms  the 
heart  of  hearts  in  the  choir  of  the  angels;  nay  rather,  the  Sanctus 
becomes  the  Eucharistic  centre  of  convergence  for  both  the  angels 
<m  high  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  just  as  "  Qui  pridie 
quam  pateretur"  focuses  the  priestly  consummation  of  the  Eu- 
diarist  itself. 
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The  sum  of  study  and  interest  in  Dom  Cagin's  Eucharistic  rolume 
will  be  found  in  the  "five  texts  which  conserve  the  primitive  Eu- 
charist." These  are  the  Verona  palimpsest  anaphora,  the  anaphora 
of  the  Ethiopian  (so-called  Egyptian)  Statutes,  and  their  parallels  in 
Testamentum  Domini,  Liturgy  of  the  Saviour,  Liturgy  of  the  Apos- 
tles. For  brevity,  D<Hn  Cagin  denotes  these  five  primitive  anaphoras 
under  the  symbols  V,  E,  T,  LS,  LA.  More  explicitly,  V  stands  for 
the  Latin  palimpsests  of  Verona  as  published  by  Hauler;  E  for 
Ludolf's  Latin  version  of  the  Ethiopian  Statutes;  T  for  Mgr.  Rah- 
mani's  Latin  of  the  Syriac  Testamentum  Domini;  LS  for  Ludolfs 
Latin  of  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy  of  the  Saviour;  LA  for  Renaudofs 
Latin  of  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles.  These  documents  are 
also  cited  in  their  officially  titular  form  (facing  page  149).  First, 
in  the  order  of  their  comparative  age  and  importance,'  the  Latin  and 
Ethiopian  versions  of  the  collection  known  as  the  Egjrptian  Apos- 
tolic Statutes  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  textual  integrity 
for  our  assumed  primitive  anaphora.  The  Syriac  version  in  Testa- 
mentum Domini  is  visibly  interpolated;  still  more  pronounced  are 
the  interpolations  in  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Saviour  and  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles.  Now  the  Testamentum  Domini 
antedates  Apostolic  Constitutions  VIII,  which  alone  has  another  ana- 
phora ;  whereas  this,  too,  is  most  significantly  interpolated  just  where 
the  older  anaphora  in  the  Egyptian  Statutes  appears  integrally  pure. 
Nor  need  we  hereby  postulate  greater  age  for  the  collection  called 
"  Egyptian  Statutes  ** ;  granted  that  a  collection  may  long  postdate 
one  or  the  other  of  its  particular  factors.  In  sum,  we  have  a  pecu- 
liarly venerable  remnant  of  primitive  liturgies  in  the  anaphora  of  the 
Ethiopian  Statutes,  preserved  in  the  collection  of  "  Egyptian  Apos- 
tolic Statutes  " ;  likewise  in  that  counterpart  Latin  anaphora  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Verona  palimpsests.  Again,  even  though  the 
Egyptian  Statutes  were  a  mere  abridgment,  yet  their  distinctive  ana- 
phora still  stands  unrivaled  in  point  of  priority,  seeing  its  absence 
from  both  the  Canons  of  Hippoljrtus  and  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions— the  sole  documents  that  could  clash  with  the  Egyptian  Apos- 
tolic Statutes,  for,  as  already  indicated,  the  Syriac  version  in  Testa- 
mentum Domini  bears  recognized  accretions  younger  than  our  afore- 
said integral  remnant  iti  the  palimpsests  of  Verona  and  the  Ethiopian 
Statutes,  or  **  Egyptian  Apostolic  Statutes.'*  Nay  more,  the  ana- 
phora in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  manifestly  borrows  from  the 
background  sources  of  the  Eg3rptian  Statutes.  In  fine,  all  other  texts 
but  the  Verona  palimpsest  and  the  Ethiopian  Statutes  evince  palpable 
addenda.  Inferentially,  the  Sanctus  was  not  contained  in  the  primi- 
tive original,  since  otherwise  we  should  expect  at  least  some  hint  of 
so  revered  a  portion  when  once  it  belonged  to  liturgical  uses.     But 
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this  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  Sanctus  tends  further  to  confirm 
the  remote  age  of  our  Veronese  and  Ethiopic  remnant.  The  Verona 
MS.  is  a  notable  model  of  Apostolic  strength  of  doctrine,  as  is  patent 
from  its  style  and  structure :  "  Gratias  tibi  ref erimus,  Deus,  per 
dilectum  puerum  tuum  Jesum  Christum,  quem  in  ultimis  temporibus 
misisti  nobis  salvatorem  et  redemptorem  et  angelum  voluntatis  tuae ; 
qui  est  verbum  tuum,  inseparabilem,  per  quem  (xnnia  f  ecisti,  bene- 
placitum  tibi  fuit;  misisti  de  coelo  in  matricem  virginis,  quique  in 
utero  habitus  incamatus  est,  et  filius  tibi  ostensus  est  ex  Spiritu 
Sancto  et  virgine  natus;  qui  voluntatem  tuam  conplens  et  populum 
sanctum  tibi  adquirens,  extendit  manus,  cum  pateretur,  ut  a  passione 
liberaret  eos,  qui  in  te  crediderunt;  qui  cumque  traderetur  volun- 
tariae  passioni,  ut  mortem  salvat  et  vincula  diaboli  dirumpat  et  in- 
femum  calcet  et  justos  inluminet  et  terminum  figat  et  resurrectionem 
manifestet,  accipiens  panem  gratias  tibi  agens  dixit:  Accipite,  man- 
ducate:  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  quod  pro  vobis  confringetur.  Simi- 
liter et  calicem  dicens :  Hie  est  sanguis  mens  qui  pro  vobis  effunditur ; 
quando  hoc  facitis,  meam  commemorationem  f acitis.  Memores  igitur 
mortis  et  resurrectionis  ejus  offerimus  tibi  panem  et  calicem  gratias 
tibi  agentes,  quia  nos  dignos  habuisti  adstare  coram  te  et  tibi  minis- 
trare.  Et  petimus  ut  mittas  Spiritum  tuum  Sanctum  in  oblationem 
sanctae  ecclesiae;  in  unum  congregans  des  omnibus,  qui  precipiunt, 
Sanctis  in  repletionem  Spiritus  Sancti  ad  confirmationem  fidei  in  veri- 
tate,  ut  te  laudemus  et  glorificemus  per  puerum  tuum  Jesmn  Christum, 
per  quem  tibi  gloria  et  honor,  Patri  et  Filio  cum  Sancto  Spiritu,  in 
sancta  ecclesia  tua,  et  nunc  et  in  saecula  saeculorum.    Amen." 

Whatever  the  critical  consensus  or  disagreement  with  Dom  Cagin's 
argumentative  processes  and  conclusions,  all  persons  of  competent 
understanding  will  recognize  the  wonderful  harmony  of  this  anaphora 
with  Apostolic  writings  in  the  New  Testament,  packed  and  saturated 
as  it  is  with  St  Paul's  theology,  reminiscent  of  Apostolic  discourses 
in  the  Acts,  epitomizing  the  thoughts  and  utterances  of  St.  Stephen, 
St.  Peter,  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Hebrews.  No  closer 
bond  could  be  devised  or  achieved  between  the  very  life,  times,  and 
labors  of  the  Apostles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Catholic  living  wit- 
ness of  tradition  and  practice  on  the  other.  After  noting  the  lack 
of  both  Diptychs  and  Sanctus  in  this  early  typical  anaphora,  Dom 
Cagin  traces  its  Christological  parallels  of  sense  and  structure  with 
the  balanced  Christology  of  the  Roman  Canon;  and  then  touches 
what  he  is  pleased  to  describe  as  the  rock  bottom  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass,  whether  East  or  West.  In  short,  Eucharistia,  solemn  act 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  mjrsteries,  boon,  and  effects  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation,  entire  drama  of  the  Redemption.  Be  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  Mass  what  it  will,  this  Eucharistic  theme  informs  and 
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correlates  every  portion  consistently  back  to  the  Eucharistic  motive. 
Still  more,  the  same  informing  principle  extends  itself  throughout 
the  domain  of  "  sacramental  euchology  ",  insomuch  that  the  primi- 
tive Church  reveals  to  us  the  threefold  consequence  of  unity  in  doc- 
trine, liturgy,  discipline.  Our  supreme  function,  however,  belongs 
unalterably  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  above  other  euchological  modes 
and  formulas;  namely,  that  of  "opening  the  channels  of  grace". 
This,  notwithstanding  some  of  those  other  formulas  by  their  very 
patterning  after  the  Eucharistic  anaphora,  will  prove  helpful  to  pro- 
founder  studies  of  the  Mass.  Dom  Cagin  instances  one  or  two  note- 
worthy rites  to  such  purpose :  to  wit,  a  Coptic  Blessing  of  the  Sacred 
Oils,  and  several  Western  forms  of  the  "  Benedictio  major  salis  et 
aquae  ",  customary  at  Epiphany  season.  In  his  simmiary  of  Part  I, 
Dom  Cagin  reminds  us  of  the  ultimately  dual  trend  of  the  Mass 
when  reduced  to  its  basic  simplest  terms.  In  the  one  direction,  we 
have  the  Eucharistic  anaphora,  coupled  later  with  the  Sanctus;  in 
the  other,  the  portions  representing  the  Diptychs  and  augmented  by 
that  Litany  series,  the  Te  igitur,  Memento,  Cooununicantes,  Memento 
etiam,  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus. 

The  Second  Part  of  our  volume  treats  of  the  Primitive  Eucharist ; 
and  this  especially  in  the  light  of  those  "  five  witnesses  of  the  Apos- 
tolic anaphora"  (V,  E,  T,  LS,  LA).  These  are  thoroughly  com- 
pared, differentiated,  and  scrutinized  in  all  their  pertinent  bearings; 
and  their  sum  total  of  evidence  is  believed  to  be  all  the  more  cogent 
because,  despite  their  intimate  points  of  contact  and  impressive  par- 
allels, not  one  of  the  five  texts  is  tributary  to  the  others,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  five  several  vouchers:  a  Latin  text,  a  Syriac  text,  and 
three  distinct  Ethiopian  texts.  Concerning  the  probable  source  of 
the  Latin  text,  we  may  rest  morally  certain  that  it  would  not  have 
reached  Verona  by  direct  extraction  from  Ethiopia,  any  more  than 
the  Church  in  Ethiopia,  so  closely  dependent  on  Alexandria,  would 
seek  its  primary  traditions  in  Italy.  But  most  probably  the  Latin 
text  had  its  roots  in  Greek  traditions.  Moreover,  we  gather  from 
variant  peculiarities  in  the  five  texts,  that  their  points  of  affinity  de- 
rive in  collateral  (not  in  lineal)  descent,  from  some  original  text  that 
was  "  more  or  less  Apostolic."  The  author  patiently  exerts  himself, 
and  ingeniously,  to  restore  such  lost  ideal  of  an  Apostolic  norm  by 
reference,  cross-reference,  comparison,  and  elimination,  from  the  plat- 
form of  our  five  witness  texts.  We  are  led  to  surmise  that  there  was 
a  widely  propagated  basic  text  of  the  Eucharistic  formula  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire,  yielding  three  distinct  Ethiopic  archet3rpe8 
alone ;  whilst  equally  deducible,  and  still  more  edifying,  is  the  fun- 
damental stability  of  an  essential  Eucharistic  formula  through  the 
primitive  Church  forasmuch  as  both  remote  Ethiopia  and  a  "buried" 
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parish  of  Northern  Italy  concur  in  attesting  the  same  independently 
of  each  other. 

Among  the  remarkable  points  of  instruction  to  be  gleaned  even 
from  the  interpolated  passages  in  the  newer  of  the  five  witness  texts, 
is  the  persistence  of  the  charismata  so  late  as  the  times  of  T  aiid  LS, 
— Testamentum  Domini  and  Liturgy  of  the  Saviour.  (The  survival 
thereof  is  thus  reflected  in  T :  "  Eos  qui  sunt  in  charismatibus  reve- 
lationum  sustine  usque  in  finem,  qui  stmt  in  charismate  sanationis 
confirma,  qui  habent  virtutem  linguanun,  robora,  qui  laborant  in 
verbo  doctrinae,  dirige.")  Further,  a  study  of  the  successive  inter- 
polations will  disclose  to  us  four  landmark  phases  in  the  development 
of  the  anaphora.  First,  we  have  a  pure  form  of  anaphora,  conserved 
"  at  the  two  poles  of  the  primitive  Church  by  the  Ethiopian  trans- 
lator of  the  Egyptian  Statutes,  E,  and  by  the  Latin  compiler  "  of  V 
(Verona  palimpsests).  A  second  phase  is  marked  by  Testamentum 
Domini,  which  exhibits  later  infiltrations,  rather  purposely  expanding 
than  seriously  altering  the  original  substance.  The  third  phase  ap- 
pears in  the  Diptych  adjunct  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Saviour ;  and  the 
fourth,  in  the  Sanctus  addendum  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles. 
From  his  ripe  study  of  the  five  witness  texts  in  relation  to  a  primitive 
epiklesis  or  none,  Dom  Cagin  resolves  that  the  technical  Eastern 
epiklesis  was  not  an  original  factor  in  the  anaphora.  The  sole  form- 
ula for  the  act  of  thanksgiving  at  once  effected  the  act  of  consecration 
by  the  very  words  of  institution,  and  also  duly  paved  the  way  to 
worthy  Communion :  "  £t  petimus  ut  mittas  Spiritum  tuum  Sanctum 
in  oblationem  sanctae  ecclesiae.  .  .  ."  Any  other  stamp  of  epiklesis, 
if  occurrent  at  all,  would  fall  outside  the  original  Catholic  tradition ; 
and  such  avowedly  is  Dom  Cagin's  rejection  of  Catholic  support  for 
the  said  technical  epiklesis  of  Eastern  usage.  He  finds,  moreover, 
accumulated  authority  for  the  greater  pureness  of  the  Roman  Canon 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  Eastern  type  of  epiklesis  from  our 
five  witness  texts.  Hence  Dom  Cagin's  customary  use  of  the  term 
epiklesis  applies  only  to  the  Latin  understanding  thereof,  as  an  invo- 
cation coincident  with  the  Eucharistic  consummation,  coincident  with 
Holy  Communion.  "  Epiklesis  there  is  none  by  Apostolic  institution, 
even  as  none  by  that  of  our  Lord." 

In  contrast  with  the  documentary  weight  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, common  judgment  will  side  with  Dwn  Cagin's  preference 
for  the  simpler  anaphora  of  the  Egyptian  (Ethiopian)  Statutes. 
Here  have  we  liturgical  directness,  conciseness,  logical  continuity, 
fairly  Pauline  Christology,  a  sustained  Euchanstic  trend  and  com- 
pass, once  foreign  to  disputatious  apologetics,  to  theological  cur- 
rents of  the  hour,  as  likewise  to  euchological  intricacies  apart  from 
the  Eucharistic  object ;  whereas  the  very  prolixity  and  complexity  of 
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the  anaphora  of  the  Constitutions  conspire  to  heighten  the  originality 
and  rightful  priority  of  the  anaphora  of  the  Statutes.  From  a  com- 
parative table  which  presents,  in  sequence  to  the  New  Testament 
forms  of  institution,  no  less  than  seventy-six  texts  of  the  consecration 
passages  in  various  liturgies,  we  learn  that  not  one  liturgy  adheres 
exclusively  to  some  one  of  the  four  New  Testament  consecrations, 
but  that  a  composite  arrangement  was  everywhere  in  practice;  and 
the  same  as  touching  a  groupwise  preferment  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  over  St  Luke  and  St  Paul,  or  turn  about  Except  alone 
that  we  discover  a  Pauline  cast  of  consecration  (as  such  peculiar  to 
the  Anaphora  of  the  Statutes)  we  may  assmne  three  probable  periods 
of  liturgical  development :  Apostolic  and  pure ;  composite  on  a  Scrip- 
tural basis;  cumulative  and  extra-Scriptural.  Dom  Cagin  assigns  the 
Statutes  to  the  first  period ;  Constitutions,  to  the  third. 

As  noted  before,  there  is  a  special  chapter  on  the  "  Primitive  Eu- 
charist and  the  Didach^";  wherein  Dom  Cagin  accords  a  purely 
Eucharistic  significance  to  Didach^  XIV,  but  only  an  agape  sig- 
nificance to  IX,  X.  His  proof  is  both  negative  and  positive:  neg- 
ative by  exclusion  of  Eucharistic  import  from  IX,  X ;  positive  by 
analogy  of  agape  practice  and  procedure  elsewhere.  He  supplies 
comparative  texts  of  agape  rules  among  early  Christians,  and 
strengthens  his  position  by  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians:  Conveni- 
entibus  ergo  vobis  in  unum,  iam  non  est  Dominicam  coenam  mandu- 
care.  .  .  .  Ego  enim  accepi  a  Domini  quod  et  tradidi  vobis,  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  "  So  long  as  they  will  spare  us  this  fairly  constituti(»al 
character  of  our  Eucharist,  I  mean  the  Dominical,  Apostolic  and 
Pauline  Eucharist  such  as  we  have  been  ascertaining  it  to  be  radically 
and  imiversally  affirmed,  perpetuated  and  guaranteed  or  avouched  by 
all  the  liturgies  without  exception  in  all  the  Churches  times  out  of 
mind :  vainly  will  they  seek  to  devise  other  sources.  With  Tertullian 
we  can  say,  *  too  late '.  The  Church  was  present  at  the  fountain- 
head.  The  Church  is  heiress  and  in  possession:  hers  the  prescrip- 
tive title." 

For  summary  conclusion  of  his  chapters  on  the  Primitive  Eucha- 
rist, Dom  Cagin  reviews  his  argument  in  support  of  the  Apostolic 
substance  of  the  anaphora  in  the  Egyptian  (Ethiopic)  Statutes. 
What  matter,  then,  if  the  existing  text  of  the  same  postdates  the 
Apostolic  era:  still  the  quality  and  character  of  the  transmitted 
content  remain  intrinsically  Apostolic.  That  we  have  a  perpetuated 
genuine  t3rpe  thus  extant  is  avouched  by  the  dual  witness  of  Ethiopia 
and  Verona.  The  like  typical  integrity  is  confirmed  by  anomalies  in 
the  derived  liturgies,  and  the  manifest  eccentric  departures  of  their 
often  incongruous  addenda,  lacking  coherency  with  the  purely  Eu- 
charistic Anaphora.    Signal  traits  of  that  Eucharistic  pureness  in  the 
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Anaphora  of  the  Statutes  are  the  dominant  Eucharistic  substructure, 
permeating  force  of  the  Eucharistic  motive,  intact  Christology,  moral 
continuity  of  all  the  parts,  and  their  concentric  harmony  toward  the 
basic  theme,  or  words  of  institution.  The  deeper  mystical  economy 
is  both  commemorative  and  renovative,  operative,  historic  and  proph- 
etic. There  is  no  bias  of  doctrine,  but  single  and  lively  inspiration ; 
Pauline  style  and  movement.  The  syntax  feature  of  serial  relatives 
connotes  the  same  kind  of  logical  sequence  as  the  articulated  struc- 
ture of  Credo;  the  redemptive  drama  stands  out  in  wonderful  epi- 
tome, theme  for  theme. 

Dom  Cagin  has  encountered  only  three  parallels  in  primitive 
Christian  writings  to  the  marked  association  of  Ecclesia  with  forms 
of  doxology :  to  wit,  in  St.  Cyprian  (Oratio  I  of  Appendix) ;  in 
the  Bollandist  Latin  Martyrium  of  St.  Ignatius;  and  in  St.  Hippo- 
lytus  f Liber  contra  haeresiam  Noeti).  That  this  inclusion  of 
Ecclesia  so  prominently  in  the  doxology  of  the  Veronese  and  Ethi- 
opic  Anaphora  denoted  deliberate  liturgic  purpose  is  clear  to  Dwn 
Cagin  from  proofs  which  he  duly  adduces  by  parallel  finding3  in  the 
Verona  palimpsests,  and  in  the  Statutes  as  published  by  Ludolf  in 
extenso.  For  Apostolic  warrant  of  the  like  doxology,  Dom  Cagin 
eloquently  refers  us  to  St  Paul's  counterpart  faith,  Theology,  Chris- 
tology,  not  alone  in  the  very  doctrine  of  his  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  but  in  his  words  expressed :  ''  Ipsi  gloria  in  ecclesia  et  in 
Christo  Jesu  in  onmes  generationes  saeculi  saeculonmi"  (Ephesians 
III,  21).  Even  here,  indeed,  our  author  is  far  irom  insisting  on  an 
actual  Apostolic  elaboration  of  the  Eucharistic  Anaphora  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Verona  palimpsests  and  the  Egyptian  (Ethiopic)  Stat- 
utes. His  one  absolute  contention  is  the  living  point  of  contact  with 
Apostolic  usage.  He  promises  to  discuss  this  question  further  in  his 
projected  work  on  the  "  Primitive  Eucharistia  in  Liturgies  of  the 
East."  W.  P. 

LEHOOH  BIBLIOITM.  Editoie  Martbo  Hagen,  8.J.  (Onrsos  Boriptnrae 
Saorae:  auctoribns  B.  Oomely,  I.  Enabenbauer,  Fr.  de  Eummelauer, 
aliisque  800.  Jesu  presbyteris. )  Tria  volominas  pp.  1080 — 1000 — 
1340.    Pariss  P.  LetUelleux.    1918. 

lOVI  TESTAHEHTI  LEHOOH  OBAEOTTM.  Auotoie  Pianoisoo  Zoralli, 
8. J.  (Oursiu  8oriptiirae  Saorae:  auotoiibns  B.  Oomely,  I.  Enaben- 
bauer, Fr.  de  Eummelauer,  aliiiqae  800.  Jesu  presbyteiis.)  Paaoioiili 
quatnor:  pp.  646.    Paris :  P.  Lethielleux.    1918. 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  late  Father  Cor- 
ndy  (who  some  time  ago  finished  his  earthly  tasks  and  was  called 
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to  his  reward  in  heaven)  inaugurated  the  "  Cursus  Sacrae  Scrip- 
turae  ",  and  already  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  need  to  be  rewritten 
if  their  learning  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  modem  student  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  In  a  manner  this  need,  arising  from  new  discoveries 
in  archeology,  linguistic  science,  and  the  comparative  study  of  Re- 
ligious Semitic  history,  is  being  supplied  by  the  publication  of  such 
works  as  the  above-mentioned  dictionaries.  Even  here  fresh  infor- 
mation has  supplied  more  accurate  knowledge  in  not  a  few  instances, 
especially  in  its  references  to  Old  Testament  lore,  since  the  Lexicon 
Biblicum  made  its  appearance.  To  give  only  one  case  in  point,  to 
which  Father  Kleber  called  attention  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Review  :  Of  the  transliteration  of  "  Amraphel "  for  Chammurapi, 
king  of  Sennaar,  mentioned  in  Genesis  14:  1-9,  the  Lexicon  says: 
"non  imprudenter  Amraphel  idem  pronuntiatur  exstitisse  atque  Ham- 
murabi". As  our  scholarly  Benedictine  has  pointed  out,  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Babylonian 
mode  of  writing,  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  leaves  no  doubt  that  Am- 
raphel is  a  perfectly  correct  translation  of  Chammurapi.  But  these 
are  defects  that  every  student  reckons  with  in  such  works,  and  we 
must  be  very  thankful  indeed  to  have  the  assistance  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  works  of  Father  Hagen  and  Zorelli;  for  whilst  they 
lead  us  to  understand  more  accurately  the  Divine  message,  they 
furnish  us  with  a  weapon  to  defend  the  inspired  word  of  God.  St 
Augustine  of  Hippo  longed  for  just  such  a  help  in  his  day,  quite 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago:  "Video  posse  fieri,  siquem  eorum  qui 
possunt,  benignam  sane  operam  f  ratemae  utilitati  delectet  impendere, 
ut  quoscumque  terrarum  locos,  quaeve  animalia  vel  herbas,  atque 
arbores  sive  lapides,  vel  metalla  incognita,  speciesque  quaslibet, 
Scriptura  commemorat,  ea  generatim  digerens  sola  exposita  litteris 
mandet."  ^  Here  we  have  the  definitions  and  the  etymological  values, 
as  th^  are  represented  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  The  Greek 
forms  are  conformable  to  the  Sistine  edition.  In  referring  to  the 
readings  of  the  various  Codices  the  auth<»r  follows  the  Cambridge 
(Swete)  edition  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  due  reference  to  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  Ephraem, 
and  Sinaitic  texts. 

As  to  the  New  Testament  Dictionary  edited  by  Father  Zorelli, 
whose  numerous  contributions  to  the  Lexicon  Biblicum  amply  attest 
his  scholarship,  it  confines  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  modem 
critical  texts,  including  Tischendorf,  Westcott-Hort,  Hetzenauer, 
and  Brandscheid,  and  the  so-called  "  textus  receptus  ".  Sometimes 
one  would  wish,  for  practical  reasons,  that  the  editor  could  have 

1  Dc  Doctr.  Christ,  II,  39,  59. 
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seen  his  way  to  include  more  detailed  reference  to  the  Septuagint  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  Apocr5rpha;  but  the  editor  did  not 
deem  this  to  be  essential  to  the  scope  of  a  New  Testament  Diction- 
ary. In  the  matter  of  orthography,  which  in  a  Dictionary  of  this 
kind  is  of  no  little  importance,  the  Lexicon  Graecum  follows  the 
earlier  manuscripts  with  their  transliterations,  especially  in  the  Latin 
and  Slavonic  versions,  notably  for  determining  the  apices  and  ac- 
cents. 

With  regard  to  Father  Hagen's  Lexicon  Biblicum  we  should  not 
(»nit  to  direct  attention  to  the  excellent  and  very  helpful  geograph- 
ical maps,  as  well  as  to  the  frequent  introduction  of  Tabellae  and 
Schemata  by  which  the  student  obtains  an  objective  survey  of  locali- 
ties, as  well  as  of  principles  and  facts  pertaining  to  Bible  study. 
Indeed,  without  these  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  values  of  the  text  and  notes.  The  chronological  tables 
cover  all  the  important  phases  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; so  do  the  charts.  This  makes  the  absence  of  similar  addi- 
tions  to  the  Lexicon  Graecum  of  no  account.  The  volumes  supple- 
ment each  other  down  to  the  year  1911. 

DIOnOIVAIBE  APOLOOBrXQUfi  de  la  Foi  OathoUque,  oontenant  let 
prenvat  de  la  viriti  de  la  religion  et  lee  rfiponees  auz  objectimii  tiriet 
det  loienoes  ]iamainee«  Qoatrieme  edition  entierement  lefondue  tooa 
la  diieotion  de  A.  d'Alet,  piof.  de  Flnititat  Oatholique  de  Paris,  aveo 
la  oollaboratioii  d'vn  giand  nombie  de  laTaata  Oatholiquee.  Faa- 
denies  I  =  YIIK  A  —  Inoineratioii. )  Paris:  Gabriel  Beaneheene, 
Uitenr.    1910-1912.    Pp.640. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  French  Catholicity  as  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  its  popular  movements  in  the  political  and  social  order, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  prolific  output  of  its  apologetic  and  de- 
votional literature.  The  latter  is  of  such  a  quality  as  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  critic  of  religion  in  France  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous power  of  good,  in  other  words,  a  widespread,  ardent,  and 
highly  intelligent  faith  among  the  class  of  people  who  read.  A  little 
after  the  "  Cursus  Scripturae  Sacrae  ",  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
review,  was  published  by  the  Paris  firm  of  Lethielleux,  the  eminent 
Sulpician  F.  Vigouroux  began  to  issue  his  Dictionncdre  de  la  Bible, 
which  is  still  awaiting  its  final  parts  (Letouzey  et  An6).  There  was 
in  existence  even  at  that  time  a  Dictionncdre  Apologitique,  and  it  is 
a  mark  of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  Catholic  life  in  France  during 
the  last  era  of  revolution,  that  a  work  of  this  nature  should  have 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  In  the  present  issue  nearly  all  the  articles 
have  been  moulded  afresh,  by  first-class  writers.     One  need  only 
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look  at  such  topics  as  Creation  by  Father  H.  Pinard  of  Enghien; 
or  at  the  articles  on  Hypnotism  or  Hysteria  by  Dr.  Van  der  Elst 
of  the  Paris  Medical  Faculty,  at  Idealism  by  Uie  Abbi  Dehove  of 
Lille,  at  Immanence,  of  which  there  are  two  papers— one  by  the 
Abbi  Albert  Valensin  of  Lyons,  which  deals  with  the  doctrine  of 
Immanence,  and  the  other  a  composite  work  by  the  same  author, 
and  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Auguste  Valensin,  dealing  with  the  philo- 
sophical aspect,  that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  the  system  in  its  ex- 
pository and  critical  aspects.  The  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
general  value  of  the  work  from  the  admirably  systematic  treatment 
adopted  in  these  articles.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  Immanence, 
as  a  doctrine  of  special  significance  at  the  present  day.  Involving  a 
fundamental  principle,  the  clear  recognition  of  whidi,  according  to 
Le  Roy,  is  the  distinctive  note  and  merit  of  modem  philosophy,  it 
deals  with  the  problem  of  Modernism  in  a  most  thorough  fashion. 
After  defining  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word  "  inunanence ",  the 
Abbi  Valensin  explains  the  principal  factors  and  the  formulas 
adopted  by  the  defenders  of  immanence.  He  next  sets  forth  the 
fact  that  the  essential  element  of  mystic  pantheism  which  underlies 
all  forms  of  the  immanence  doctrine  is  directly  opposed  to  Catholic 
conceptions  of  God  and  His  divine  operations.  The  author  points 
out  the  causes  of  this  opposition  in  detail,  which  lie  partly  in  certain 
truths  distinctly  involving  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  inmianence, 
partly  in  truths  that  can  not  consistently  be  explained  if  we 
admit  the  existence  of  immanence  in  the  operations  of  created 
causes.  Lastly,  the  writer  illustrates  his  argument  by  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  Catholic  thought,  which  has  been  marked 
throughout  by  its  opposition  at  all  times  to  any  one  of  the  tempt- 
ing apologetic  methods  that  involve  an  admission  of  the  immanistic 
principle.  A  good  list  of  sources  and  references  is  immediately 
affixed  to  this  part  of  the  discussion.  Next,  the  Jesuit  Father  August 
Valensin  takes  up  the  subject  with  a  view  to  a  critical  examination 
of  the  methods  of  the  immanence  school  of  thought  The  author 
goes  through  a  close  analysis  by  which  he  tests  the  theory  of  the 
method  itself,  and  finds  that  it  indicates  a  conflict  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  immanence  and  the  very  notion  of  the  supernatural.  There 
are  certain  conditions  never  attainable  for  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  Catholic  apologetics  and  the  system  of  inmianence.  This 
is  again  shown  by  the  history  of  Catholic  controversy.  Once  more 
P^re  Albert  takes  up  the  theme  to  analyze  the  weak  parts  of  a  sjrstem 
of  thought  that  claims  to  proceed  upon  lines  of  metaphysical  rea- 
soning, but  at  the  same  time  violates  the  fundamental  laws  of  thera- 
peutic ethics  and  of  an  honest  psychological  analysis.  The  basic 
element  of  its  conception  is  djoiamic  and  concrete,  and  hence  it  can 
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lay  no  claim  to  affiliation  with  the  subjectivism  of  Kant  or  the  prag- 
matism of  William  James.  In  theology  it  contravenes  the  entire 
system  cf  grace  upon  which  a  number  of  dogmatic  definitions  are 
grounded.  In  this  manner  the  applicajtion  of  the  Modernistic  prin- 
ciple is  thoroughly  tested.  The  subject  represents  but  one  phase  of 
the  materialism  of  to-day,  and  by  the  analysis  it  offers  the  student 
of  philosophy  and  theology  is  led  into  a  full  understanding  of  the 
motives  of  the  Encyclical  Pasccndi  and  of  the  anti-Christian  char- 
acter of  such  apologetics  as  are  embodied  in  Loisy's  writings  and, 
though  in  more  subtle  fashion,  in  Tyrrell's  Through  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  or  The  Old  Theology  and  the  New, 

We  might  have  selected  even  more  tjrpical  instances  of  the  thor- 
oughness, analytical  precision,  and  breadth  of  view  which  charac- 
terize the  Abb6  D' Ales'  DicHonnmre  Apologitique;  but  this  article 
on  Inmianence,  which  covers  forty-two  closely  printed  columns, 
must  suffice  as  a  suggestion  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

800IALI8M  FBOM  THE  0HBI8TIAV  BTAHDPOIHT.  Ten  Oonfeienoet 
by  the  Bev.  Bernard  Vaughan,  8.  J.  Hew  Torks  The  Maomillan 
Oo.    1912.    Pp.389. 

TWO  AHD  TWO  MAKE  FOITB.  Bj  Bird  8.  Ooler.  Hew  Torki  Frank 
Beattys  k  Oo.    1912.    Pp.  260. 

These  books  will  probably  have  come,  at  least  mediately,  under 
the  notice  of  the  present  reader,  both  books  having  been  widely  and 
highly  praised  by  the  press.  The  first  of  the  two  comprises  the  six 
lectures  or  conferences  delivered  by  the  eminent  Jesuit  orator  dur- 
ing the  Lent  of  1912  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York.  They 
were  reported  in  the  daily  press  at  the  time.  The  author  has  added 
to  these  six  four  additional  addresses,  which  help  to  round  out  the 
general  subject.  Mr.  Coler's  book  embodies  a  dozen  papers  (chap- 
ters) treating  of  various  points  in  history  where  interrelations  of 
Church  and  State  converge  and  wherefrom  they  diverge.  Within 
the  collection  are  a  few  that  deal  with  other  topics,  notably  educa- 
tion and  socialism.  The  two  books  have  therefore  the  latter  subject 
in  conmion,  the  one  entirely  devoted  to  it,  the  other  but  in  part ;  and 
from  this  fellowship  of  material  the  two  will  be  here  considered. 

Quite  beyond  this  single  link,  however,  the  volumes  possess  an  ele- 
ment that  associates  them  still  more  intimately.  Each  of  them 
views  its  own  province  from  the  standpoint  of  "  two  and  two  make 
four  ".  They  both  see  their  subjects  in  the  light  of  plain  common 
sense.  But  '^conunon  sense"  is  a  flexible  term.  Here  it  signifies 
not  simply  perception  of  the  obvious:  it  means  also  a  grasping  of 
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the  facts  of  the  case  fully  and  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  im- 
mutable principles,  principles  which  all  men  of  sound  mind  must, 
or  should,  admit,  though  scnnething  more  than  the  plain  uncultured 
intellect  is  required  both  to  marshal  the  "  facts  "  and  to  apply  the 
principles.  Something  more,  too,  is  needed  even  when  these  pro- 
cesses of  aggregating  and  interpreting  have  been  performed,  to  an- 
body  the  result  in  a  form  that,  while  not  be3rond  the  comprehension 
of  the  general  reader,  can  claim  the  interest  of  the  most  cultured. 
Needless  to  say,  all  these  qualities  are  manifest  in  both  of  these 
books,  and  in  both  of  them  especially  in  their  treatment  of  Socialism. 

Socialism  is  considered  by  Father  Vaughan  from  the  "  Christian 
standpoint''.  But  since  the  attitude  of  mind  thus  designated  is 
extremely  comprehensive,  subsuming  as  it  does  under  its  universality 
relations  of  the  purely  natural  (mcnral)  law.  Socialism  is  presented 
in  its  relation  not  only  to  the  Papacy,  the  State,  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  religion,  but  also  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  pr(^>erty 
(ethico-juridic  relations).  The  promises  of  socialism  likewise  are 
measured  and  weighed,  while  over  against  its  Utopian  schemes 
is  set  the  saner  program  of  social  reformation  advocated  and  labored 
for  by  Catholic  solidarism. 

On  all  these  vital  and  far-reaching  topics  Father  Vaughan  says 
many  things  that  are  well  worth  reading  and  attending  to.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  books  on  Socialism,  pro  and 
con,  that  have  previously  appeared,  these  things  will  not  appeal  as 
new;  but  they  will  arrest  attention  and  interest  by  their  vivid  and 
forceful  expression.  Though  revised  and  annotated  for  the  present 
form  of  publication,  the  conferences  retain  much,  though  of 
course  not  all,  of  that  force  and  directness  of  expression  wherein 
lay  no  little  of  the  power  which  they  exerted  over  the  thousands 
who  caught  them  as  they  fell  from  the  orator's  lips. 

Readers  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  preceding  anti- 
Socialist  literature  can  hardly  find  a  better  source  of  information 
than  the  present  volume.  The  author  has  not  read  every  book  on 
his  subject,  but  he  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  most  au- 
thoritative— Bax,  Bebel,  Bellamy,  Blatchford,  the  Christian  Social- 
ists, the  Fabians,  Keir  Hardie,  Hillquit,  Hunter,  Liebknecht,  Marx, 
Ramsay  McDonald,  Spargo,  and  others.  The  statement  of  his  ad- 
versaries' views  is  fair,  and  the  criticism  objective.  Statistics  are 
called  into  frequent  service,  figures  being  used  with  good  effect  and 
often  being  made  to  tell  suggestive  truths,  as  for  instance  this: 
**  During  the  year  of  the  big  famine  in  Ireland  there  was  no  record 
of  a  single  suicide;  last  year  (1910)  in  the  United  States  there  were 
no  less  than  15,000  cases  of  self -slaughter  and  100,000  divorces  I" 
What  would  be  the  record  under  a  materialistic  regime  such  as 
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Socialism  would  establish  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Again :  "  One 
out  of  every  four  persons  in  London  dies  in  a  workhouse,  asylum,  or 
hospital,  and  over  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  London  lives  on 
or  below  the  poverty  line"  (p.  338).  But  lest  we  should  glory  in 
our  own  superior  conditions  we  are  reminded  that  "  ten  millions  of 
people  of  the  United  States  are  simk  in  poverty,  while  four  millions 
of  them  are  in  receipt  of  relief  "  (p.  339).  The  concluding  chapter 
in  which  these  and  other  no  less  suggestive  statistics  are  given  is  a 
very  thoughtful  and  interesting  summary  of  a  program  of  social 
reformation  such  as  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint  may  be  advocated  in 
opposition  to  Socialist  projects. 

The  essential  idea,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  the  harmonious  coopera- 
tion of  the  three  agencies — legislation,  private  initiative,  the  action 
of  the  Church.  Though  a  familiar,  because  an  obvious,  proposal, 
it  is  presented  and  developed  freshly  and  vigorously  by  Father 
Vaughan.  It  is,  of  course,  the  reduction  of  these  forces  to  efficient 
action  that  creates  the  difficulties.  Hie  opus,  hie  labor.  However, 
difficulties  must  beset  every  reformation  that  deserves  the  name ;  and 
if  the  "  social  questions  "  be  at  all  soluble,  the  solution  would  seem 
to  lie  on  some  such  lines  as  are  here  laid  down. 

There  is  only  one  chapter  in  Mr.  Coler's  book  devoted  explicitly 
to  Socialism,  but  that  single  chapter  is  worth  a  great  deaL  It  touches 
the  subject  lightly,  though  here  and  there  it  stabs  and  stings.  Mr. 
Coler,  like  most  other  critics,  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  definition 
upon  which  the  "  intellectuals  "  agree.  Socialism  is  still  undergoing 
the  moulting  process.  "  No  two  exponents  of  Socialism  to-day  agree 
as  to  what  it  means  in  their  written  works.  Each  of  them  has  his 
own  view,  colored  by  his  temperamental  peculiarities,  his  desires,  his 
affections,  and  his  hatreds.  Each  of  them  takes  the  original  formu- 
lation of  Marx  and  Engels  and  bends  it  to  suit  his  own  inclination 
and  purpose"  (p.  222).  They  all  seem  at  bottom  to  agree,  how- 
ever, on  the  materialistic  conception  of  history,  on  the  absolute  de- 
terminative power  of  the  economics  of  hvunan  life.  And  the  basic 
idea  of  Socialistic  philosophy  is  that  society  is  an  organism,  just  as 
man  is  an  organism.  "  Man  is  a  composite  of  smaller  organisms. 
He  is  a  collection  of  cells.  Society  is  a  composite  of  human  organ- 
isms. It  is  a  collection  of  men  and  women.  That  is  the  idea.  The 
individual  isn't  responsible;  it  is  the  social  organism  that  errs.  If 
an  individual  commits  a  crime,  it  is  his  social  environment  that  is  at 
fault.  Having  set  up  this  hjrpothesis.  Socialist  philosophy  goes  on 
to  the  question  of  reforming  the  social  organism.  It  has  lost  interest 
in  the  individual."  But  right  here,  in  all  fairness,  let  us  ask  is  this 
statement  true.     Do  not  all  sane  Socialists  (and  there  are  some — 
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Edmund  Kelly,  for  instance)  contend  that  their  interest  is  first  and  .1 

last  in  the  individual?  and  that  collectivist  programs  and  measures  K 

look  to  the  bettering  of  the  individual?  and  that  the  $5,000.  a  year  \ 

salary  which  Mr.  Benson  prc^nises,  is  to  be  secured  through  col- 
lectivism for  the  individual  worker?  Perhaps  Mr.  Coler  at  this 
point  treats  his  adversaries  too  offhandedly. 

His  discussion  of  the  "  one  huge  difference  between  the  social  or- 
ganism and  the  himian  organism  which  Socialism  seems  to  have  over- 
looked "  is  both  acute  and  clever.  '*  In  the  himian  organism  the  sum 
thinks  of  its  factors ;  in  the  social  organism  the  factors  think  of  the 
sum.  Man  thinks  of  himself  as  a  psychological  entity.  Your  brain 
cells  and  heart  cells  and  stomach  cells  do  not  think  of  you ;  you  think 
of  them.  You  realize  that  they  are  all  part  of  you.  Your  individual, 
complete  consciousness  and  will  [a  Catholic  philosopher  would  say 
soul-life  or  living  principle]  combine  them  all.  There  is  no  class 
consciousness  in  your  make-up,  unless  rheumatism  be  a  class  con- 
sciousness in  your  legs.  In  you  there  is  unity !  What  is  social  con- 
sciousness? Where  is  it?  How  does  it  function?  Try  to  think 
this  out  for  yourself.  Is  there  any  such  thing?  You  may  answer 
that  society  acts  in  the  laws.  It  doesn't  and  you  know  it  doesn't.  It 
is  always  some  individual  mind  acting  and  other  minds  agreeing." 
And  so  on  with  legislation,  interpretation  and  application  of  laws, 
and  the  rest.  "  The  individual  is  a  concrete  thing ;  society,  an  ab- 
straction. The  individual  can  do  wrcmg  or  do  right;  what  society 
does  is  only  what  many  individuals  do.  Therefore  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility in  society,  but  there  is  responsibility  in  each  human 
soul"  (p.  224).  Here  again  there  seems  to  be  some  inaccuracy, 
some  confounding  of  ideas.  There  is  of  course  no  physical  unity, 
but  there  is  a  moral  unity  in  society.  This  unity  is  none  the  less 
real,  nay,  is  all  the  more  real,  because  it  is  an  invisible,  a  spir- 
itual bond.  It  knits  the  social  members  into  one  moral  body,  which 
is  obviously  the  subject  of  rights,  not  possessed  by  the  indi\aduals  as 
such,  and  consequently  also  the  subject  of  duties,  and  therefore  of 
responsibility.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Coler  in  his  endeavor  to  shun 
Scylla  has  here  fallen  into  Charybdis. 

The  Socialist  theory  of  value  is  treated  with  much  penetration  and 
cleverness.  Mr.  Coler  puts  some  practical  problems  which  the 
Socialist  regime  would  find  it  hard  to  solve.  Every  question  is  going 
to  be  determined  by  vote.  "  Here  is  one  now :  let  us  determine  it 
Boris  Hmnphniak  says  puddling  [in  the  steel  mill]  is  a  hot  hard 
job,  and  he  doesn't  see  why  .  .  .  Reginald  Carnegie  just  sits  in  a 
cool  office  talking  to  a  stenographer.  Comrade  Carnegie  explains  to 
Comrade  Hmnphniak  that  the  Carnegie  labor  is  necessary  directive 
labor,  and  can  be  performed  in  the  office;  while  the  Hmnphniak 
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labor  is  manual  labor  .  .  .  Comrade  Humphniak  cannot  see  it. 
He  says  that  each  man  ought  to  take  his  turn  at  puddling  and  at 
superintending.  Let  us  vote  on  it.  There  are  a  thousand  puddlers, 
one  superintendent.  The  vote  is  a  thousand  to  one  for  the  Humph- 
niak proposition.  Comrade  Carnegie  goes  down  to  the  puddling 
room,  tries  to  puddle  (to  the  intense  joy  of  the  other  puddlers,  who 
cease  labor  to  enjoy  his  weak  and  inefficient  attempts  at  puddling), 
and  blinded  and  exhausted,  overturns  a  vat  of  molten  metal ;  whereat 
those  who  survive  are  sorry,  and  those  who  do  not — among  whom  is 
Comrade  Carnegie — do  not  care  any  more.  Meanwhile  Comrade 
Himiphniak  goes  into  the  office,  lights  a  cigar  and  neglects  to  give 
some  orders ;  as  a  result  of  which  f orgetf ulness  on  his  part  the  mill 
bums  down.  So  labor  gets  what  labor  creates.  '  The  Revolution ' 
is  accomplished;  there  is  no  profit"  (p.  231). 

But  this  must  suffice.  We  have  touched  only  on  one  of  Mr.  Coler's 
chapters,  and  that  probably  not  the  strongest.  There  are  a  number 
of  others  dealing  with  subjects  historical,  educational,  and  moral, 
and  they  are  all  instructive  and  interesting.  Moreover  they  are 
written  in  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit,  which  is  the  more  surprising 
seeing  that  the  author  is  himself  not  a  Catholic.  Though  the  latter 
fact  is,  as  we  must  see  it,  a  loss  to  himself,  it  may  be  thought  a  gain 
to  his  book  and  the  cause  of  truth  for  which  it  stands.  A  book  that 
is  in  many  respects  an  "  apology  "  for  Catholicism,  and  coming  from 
a  non-Catholic  writer,  will  exert  an  influence  for  good,  both  in  and 
without  the  pale,  which  the  same  book  if  written  by  a  Catholic  could 
not  effect. 

GOD  OB  OHiOS.  By  the  Bev.  Bebert  Ktne,  8.  J.  lew  Tork;  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons.      1912.    Pp.  264. 

BEA80VABLE  8EBVI0E  OB  WET  I  BELIEVE.  By  D.  I.  Lansloti,  O.8.B. 
Londoni  Sands  &  Oo.;  St  Louis:  B.  Herder.    1912.    Pp.  187. 

THE  IVTEBIOB  LIFE  SIMPLIFIED  AHD  BEDUOED  TO  ITS  FUHDA- 
MEiniAL  PBIHOIPLE.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Tinot.  Trtns- 
Iftted  by  W.  H.  Hitohell,  M.A.  Hew  YiAx  Bensiger  Bros.  1912. 
Pp.  486. 

Taken  together,  these  three  books  form  a  complete  system  of  re- 
ligious doctrine  and  practices— one  that  sets  before  the  mind  the 
groundwork  and  the  foundations  of  faith  and  places  before  the  will 
a  perfect  discipline  of  life  and  conduct.  There  are  doubtless  many 
well-known  books  that  do  this  same  thing  and  do  it  excellently  well. 
What  then  have  these  particular  fiodts  to  justify  their  existence?  It 
might  be  answered  that  the  justification  of  their  existence  is  that 
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they  do  precisely  this  thing,  since  the  repetition  of  the  old  truths 
multiplies  them  for  the  new  minds,  and  for  the  old  minds  repetita 
juvant.  However,  the  present  books  do  make  some  special  plea  of 
their  own  for  the  attention  of  readers. 

God  or  Chaos  is  a  uniquely  comprehensive,  strong,  luminous,  and 
interesting  presentation  of  the  theistic  argument.  A  priest  was  re- 
cently giving  an  instruction  to  a  man  whose  mind  had  become  greatly 
befuddled  by  dabbling  in  occultism, — than  which  no  mental  aber- 
rancy more  completely  dissipates  the  plain  man's  "categories"  of 
thought  and  disables  him  from  appreciating  the  ordinary  lines  of 
argument.  The  instructor  suggested  beginning  with  the  existence  of 
God.  "  Oh,"  said  the  instructee,  with  s<Hne  signs  of  impatience, 
"  begin  farther  back  I  "  The  priest  was  startled  and  he  in  turn  grew 
impatient — for  the  moment.  Farther  back!  What  is  there  farther 
back  than  God?  Nothing,  ontologically ;  but  very  much  logically; 
nothing  quoad  se,  much  quoad  nos.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  strikes  the  reader  on  opening  Father  Kane's  book.  He  starts 
from  those  elementary  truths  which  antecede  demonstration,  which 
need  no  demonstration  because  they  are  absolutely  and  immediately 
evident,  and  which  are  affirmed  by  their  being  doubted  or  denied, — 
the  primary  truths  familiar  to  the  student  of  "  Critics "  or  Epis- 
temology :  viz.  our  own  existence,  our  ability  to  recognize  some  truth, 
and  the  principle  of  contradiction.  Then  a  keen,  though  very  lucid, 
exposition  of  the  concepts  of  possibility,  existence,  and  truth,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  thorough  exposition  of  arguments  upon  which  our 
knowledge— not  simply  our  belief — of  God's  existence  is  based. 
Twelve  proofs  of  this  truth  are  established.  They  are  of  course 
substantially  the  well  known  theistic  arguments,  but  they  are  re- 
shaped and  developed  and  illustrated  in  a  style  that  is  more  or  less 
original  and  surely  striking.  Next  there  is  a  section  on  the  nature  of 
necessary  being  and  a  final  discussion  of  free  will,  evil,  hell,  and 
faith.  The  thought  is  throughout  keen,  searching,  solid,  compre- 
hensive, and  it  is  clothed  in  a  form  that  is  always  vigorous,  gener- 
ally translucent,  attractive,  and  sometimes  picturesque.  The  latter 
quality  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  no  less  a  poet  than 
a  philosopher.  This  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  his 
Sermon  of  the  Sea,  The  fact,  too,  may  accoimt  for  a  certain  luxuri- 
ance of  diction  which  might  well  have  been  trimmed  down  a  bit  and 
probably  would  have  come  under  the  pruning  knife  had  not  phjrsical 
darkness  set  in  upon  the  author's  workdays. 

The  second  book  in  title  above  .also  opens  with  argimients  for  the 
existence  of  God.  They  are  presented,  however,  in  a  more  concrete 
setting,  though  more  briefly,  than  in  the  foregoing  work  (pp.  1-32). 
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After  a  chapter  on  Atheism,  the  exposition  advances  to  revelation 
and  its  sources ;  then  to  the  chief  content  of  revelation — the  promise 
of  a  Redeemer,  its  fulfilment  in  our  Lord,  His  Divinity,  His  Resur- 
rection, Prophecies,  and  His  Church — all  of  which  attest  His  Di- 
vinity ;  finally  comes  a  chapter  on  the  "  notes  "  of  the  Church.  The 
book,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  a  summary  of  Catholic  evidences,  the  aim 
being  to  prove  that  *'  the  Christian's  service  is  in  reality  a  reasonable 
service,  that  reason  and  faith  do  not  clash,  and  that  true  science  is 
not  in  contradiction  with  divine  revelation  ".  Briefly  the  argument 
is  this.  Science  and  experience  prove  that  God  exists.  God  has 
revealed  Himself  to  men ;  promised  a  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  God;  who  established  the  Catholic  Church.  Therefore  Catholic 
teaching  is  true.  "  That  is  why  I  believe."  A  familiar  line  of  ar- 
gument, clearly  set  forth  and  succinctly  proved.  A  good  book  for 
the  thoughtful  reader.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

The  Interior  Life  Simplified  is  the  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius  some- 
what developed  and  applied.  The  work,  ideally  presupposing  a  philo- 
sophy and  fundamental  theology  such  as  is  set  forth  in  the  two  books 
above  noticed,  draws  out  their  implications  and  bearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Possessing  as  it  does  the  solidity  and  logical  consecu- 
tiveness  of  the  Ignation  original,  it  will  enable  the  average  intelli- 
gent reader  to  assimilate  the  wealth  of  that  classic  and  to  nourish 
his  soul  with  those  cognate  truths  which  the  author  has  added  from 
the  Scriptures,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The  English 
reader  may  find  the  style  somewhat  diffuse,  but  the  book  contains  an 
excellently  made  summary  in  which  the  leading  ideas  are  graphically 
arranged.  From  this  the  reader  can  revert  to  the  expanded  text  and 
select  what  and  as  he  chooses.  The  smnmary  moreover  will  be  f  oimd 
a  great  help  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  book  in  giving  religious 
instructions  or  retreats. 

THE  PBAOTIOAL  OATEOHIST.  From  the  German  of  the  Bev.  James 
Hist,  parish  priest  of  Birkenhoerdt.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev. 
James  Linden,  8.J.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Ferreol  Giiardey,  0.S8.B. 
St.  Lotus,  Ho:  B.  Herder.    1913.    Pp.  666. 

Fr.  James  Linden,  who  writes  the  introduction  to  this  English 
version  of  a  new  catechetical  manual  by  a  German  parish  priest, 
says  of  the  author  that  he  easily  surpasses  all  his  predecessors,  and 
may  be  considered  by  far  the  best  in  catechetics.  This  is  a  strong 
endorsement,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  critic  in  a  field  where  the 
study  of  catechetics  has  been  carried  on  with  masterly  success.  Our 
best  catechetical  and  pedagogical  manuals  have  indeed  been  modeled 
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upon  German  works  both  as  regards  method  and  form.  Another 
Jesuit,  Fr.  M.  Meschler,  who  is  equally  well  known  as  an  authority 
in  catechetics,  writes :  "  Long  is  the  way  f  rwn  a  good  catechism  to 
good  catechetics.  What  the  Catechism  explains  about  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith  in  clear,  short  and  precise  words,  catechists  should  im- 
pressively develop,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  child's  mind 
and  heart.  And  this  the  author  does,  teaching  not  merely  as  a  gen- 
uine priest,  correctly  and  solidly,  but  also  speaking  the  language  of 
children  in  its  wonderful  transparency  and  natural  gracefulness.  .  . 
Children  will  surely  not  sleep  during  his  instructions,  or  hardly  be 
tired  or  distracted,  so  well  does  he  know  how  to  occupy,  win  and 
rivet  their  attention  and  good  will  by  the  abimdance  of  his  encour- 
aging comparisons  and  practical  applications." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  add  any  word  to  such  recom- 
mendations. Let  us  give  a  random  sample  of  how  the  author  goes 
about  his  work.  Here  is  his  theme:  the  Blessed  Trinity.  As  an 
object-lesson  he  directs  the  priest  to  bring  with  him  to  the  class 
three  equal  pieces  of  a  wax  candle. 

Object.  I  will  speak  to  70a  to-day  of  God — of  the  Father,  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Developmtnt.  The  Father  is  a  divine  Person. — What  sign  do  we  make  when 
we  begin  onr  prayers?  The  sign  of  the  cross.  Make  it,  John.  What  do  yoa 
say  when  yoo  pot  yoor  right-hand  to  yonr  forehead?  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father.''  The  Father  yon  mention  is  God  the  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Every 
child  has  a  father  at  home.  The  father  at  home  is  a  person;  the  mother  is  a 
person;  each  child  is  also  a  person.  Mention  other  persons.  The  priest,  the 
teacher.  Yonr  father  is  a  man ;  therefore  he  is  a  homan  person ;  and  yon  and 
your  mother  are  also  hnman  persons.  The  Father  in  heaven  is  also  a  person ; 
bnt  he  is  not  a  man.  What  is  he?  God.  Therefore  he  is  a  divine  person. 
(Repeat  with  appropriate  questions,  etc.)  [The  priest  explains  in  similar 
fashion  the  other  divine  persons.  Then  he  goes  on.]  Each  person  is  tme 
God.  I  have  here  three  small  candles.  What  are  all  three  made  of?  Of  wax. 
Compare  them  with  one  another.  They  are  all  of  the  same  size;  the  first  is 
not  larger  than  the  second,  nor  the  second  larger  than  the  third ;  all  three  are 
eqnal  to  one  another.  Is  any  of  them  thicker  or  longer  than  the  other  two? 
In  like  manner  the  three  divine  persons  are  eqnal  to  one  another  in  all  things. 
.  .  .  Now  I  light  these  three  candles.  How  many  candles  do  I  hold?  Three. 
How  many  lights — ^flames?  Three.  Bnt  now  I  pat  them  together.  I  have 
three  candles  but  only  one  flame,  one  light.  So  it  is  with  the  three  Divine 
Persons,  etc.  .  .  . 

Not  everywhere  does  the  author  bring  objects  into  play  in  order 
to  show  his  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  this  difficult  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  But  everywhere  he  makes  his  meaning  so  clear  by  words, 
images,  and  repetitions,  awakening  the  child's  mind  to  questicHi  and 
answer,  that  the  lesson  becomes  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 
Father  Girardey,  who  has  translated  and  edited  the  work,  has  some- 
what condensed  the  original  and  adapted  it  to  the  wants  of  American 
children.     The  volume  contains  the  parts  of  the  Catechism  which 
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deal  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. One  important  function  which  it  fulfils  is  the  showing  that 
the  duty  of  catechizing  needs  preparation,  and  can  not  be  undertaken 
by  at  random  relying  on  one's  knowledge  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
For  this  reason  we  reccmunend  the  book  as  highly  useful  for  semi- 
narians and  students  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

OOME  BAOE!    OOME  BOPE!    By  Bobert  Hugh  Benmi.    lew  Torkt 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.    1918.    Pp.  469. 

Mgr.  Benson's  pen  has  been  incredibly  prolific  during  the  few 
years  since  his  By  What  Authority?  first  gained  him  the  attention 
of  a  discriminating  public.  The  quality  of  his  literary  work  has,  as 
might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  varied  in  excellence,  al- 
though it  has  always  been  marked  by  originality  of  conception  and 
dramatic  interest. 

In  spiritual  aim,  Come  Rack!  Come  Rope!  is  much  like  None 
Other  Gods,  of  which  we  spoke  appreciatively  in  these  pages  a  year 
ago.  But  besides  this  we  have  history  here,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  it  in  Shakespeare  or  in  Schiller,  only  more  true,  despite  the 
romanticism  which  makes  it  real  to  us,  and  which  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  Walter  Scott,  with  a  bit  more  attention  to  style 
than  can  be  allowed  to  the  Scottish  peer  of  English  novelists. 

The  book  tells  of  a  youth,  Robin  Audrey,  son  of  a  gentleman  who 
lived  on  a  productive  estate  in  Derbyshire  during  the  harassing  days 
of  Elizabeth's  tyranny  over  Mary  Stuart  and  the  persecuted  Cath- 
olics of  England.  Robin,  just  home  from  grammar  school,  had 
learned  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  religion  in  the  world,  the  true, 
that  is  to  say  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  other  one.  Certainly 
there  were  shades  of  difference  in  the  other  one,  but  the  distinctions 
were  subtle  and  negligible;  they  were  all  swallowed  up  in  imity  of 
falsehood.  Next  he  learned  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  at  pres- 
ent frowned  upon  by  many  persons  in  high  position ;  that  pains  and 
penalties  lay  upon  all  who  adhered  to  it.  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert, 
for  instance,  who  owned  the  Padley  estate  next  to  Audrey's,  lay  now 
in  the  Fleet  in  London  on  that  very  account.  Robin's  own  father, 
too,  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  was  imder  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing heavy  stmis  for  the  privilege  of  not  attending  Protestant  wor- 
ship ;  and  indeed  had  been  forced  last  year  to  sell  a  piece  of  land 
over  on  Lees  Moore  for  this  very  purpose.  Priests  came  and  went 
at  their  peril ;  some  were  being  imprisoned  and  tortured  and  hanged. 
This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Robin  returned  from  school. 
These  matters  did  not  however  greatly  disturb  the  youth  of  eighteen 
who  was  no  more  religious  than  a  boy  of  his  age  should  be ;  for  he 
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was  much  occupied  in  thought  with  the  virtues  of  a  maiden  in  the^ 
neighborhood,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  Catholic,  a  lawyer. 
But  storm  clouds  soon  arose  to  dispel  the  tranquil  mood  of  love. 
This  happened  when  Robin's  father  announced  that  he  could  toler- 
ate the  present  conditions  no  longer,  that  God's  demands  were  un- 
reasonable; that,  after  all,  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  religion 
of  her  Grace  the  Queen,  that  "men  must  learn  to  move  with  the 
times,  and  that  he  had  paid  his  last  fine.''  The  boy,  distraught  at 
the  unexpected  attitude  of  his  father,  and  having  no  mother  in  whom 
to  confide  in  his  perplexed  condition,  consults  the  girl.  Though 
but  slightly  his  junior  in  years,  she  was  a  full  age  in  advance  of  him 
in  instinctive  perception  of  right  duty  and  in  courage. 

Her  face  was  as  white  as  a  moth's  wings  when  he  was  finishing  his  tale 
of  doubt;  and  her  eyes  were  like  sunset  pooh;  but  she  flamed  up  bright  and 
rosy  as  he  finished. 

"  You  kept  silence !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  anger  him ;  he  is  my  father,"  he  said  gently. 

The  color  died  out  of  her  face  again  and  a  great  pensiveness  came  down  on 
her.     He  took  her  hand  again  sofUy,  and  she  did  not  resist. 

"The  only  doubt,"  she  said  presently,  as  if  she  talked  to  herself,  "is- 
whether  you  had  best  be  gone  at  Easter,  or  stay  and  face  it  out." 

"  Yes,"  said  Robin,  with  his  dismay  come  fully  to  the  birth. 

Then  she  turned  on  him,  full  of  a  sudden  tenderness  and  compassion. 

"  Oh !  my  Robin,"  she  cried,  "  and  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  you  and 
your  own  misery.  I  was  thinking  but  of  Christ's  honor.  You  must  forgivt- 
me.  .  .  .  What  must  it  be  for  jrou.  .  .  .  That  it  should  be  your  father.  .  .  . 
You  are  sure  that  he  meant  it?" 

"  My  father  does  not  speak  until  he  means  it  He  is  always  like  that  He 
asks  counsel  from  no  one.  .  .  ." 

Robin  returns  to  his  father's  house.  An  opportunity  presents, 
itself  of  broaching  the  delicate  subject,  with  the  result  that  father 
and  son  become  wholly  estranged. 

By  a  sudden  intuition,  ripening  into  resolution  amid  the  reports, 
of  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  the  priests  and  laymen  who  were  pre- 
paring for  martyrdom  at  Tyburn  and  elsewhere,  the  girl  perceives^ 
the  possibility  of  a  noble  reparation.  Quietly  and  without  appear- 
ing to  do  so,  she  directs  the  youth's  thoughts  toward  this  nobler  end ; 
and  he,  not  without  a  fierce  struggle,  permits  himself  to  realize  the- 
opportunity  of  doing  something  to  atone  for  his  father's  defection. 
He  half  unconsciously  yields  to  the  attraction  of  grace  fanned  by^ 
the  girl's  prayer  rather  than  any  expressed  compact  between  them, 
and  conceives  the  idea  of  entering  the  English  Seminary  at  Rheims. 
He  thus  solves  the  problem  of  his  present  relationship  toward  his- 
f ather,  and  at  the;  same  time  finds  a  definite  purpose  in  life  which, 
apart  from  the  thought  of  administering  his  father's  estate,  had  up> 
to  this  been  wanting  to  him.  His  resolutions  are  taken  and 
quickly  brought  into  action  through  his  meeting  with  several  of  the- 
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hunted  priests,  among  whom  there  is  one  quite  young  and  appar- 
ently delicate  who  secretly  and  at  night  says  Mass  in  the  house  of 
the  Fitzherberts,  where  all  receive  Holy  Communion.  "  The  sight 
of  this  servant  of  God  setting  out  again  upon  his  perilous  travels — 
seen  at  such  a  mcHnent,  when  the  boy's  judgment  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance (as  he  thought) ;  this  one  single  reminder  of  what  a  priest 
could  do  in  these  days  of  sorrow,  and  of  what  God  called  on  him 
to  do— finished  that  for  which  Marjorie,  with  all  her  intense  love 
for  the  youth,  had  prayed,"  because  she  understood  that  Christ  was 
to  be  loved  above  all  things.  Father  Benson  describes  the  struggle 
in  the  girl's  heart: 

On  the  one  side  there  was  her  human  love  for  the  lad  who  had  wooed  her — 
as  hot  as  iire»  and  as  pure — and  on  the  other  that  keen  romance  that  had  made 
her  pray  that  he  might  be  a  priest  This  second  desire  had  come  to  her,  as 
sharp  as  a  voice  that  calls,  when  she  had  heard  of  the  apostacy  of  his  father ; 
it  had  seemed  to  her  the  riposte  that  God  made  to  the  assault  upon  His  honor. 
The  father  would  no  longer  be  His  worshipper?  Then  let  the  son  be  His 
priest;  and  so  the  balance  be  restored.  And  so  the  maid  had  striven  with  the 
two  loves  that,  for  once,  would  not  agree  together;  ...  she  had  not  dared 
to  say  a  word  to  the  lad,  lest  it  should  be  her  will  and  not  God's  that  should 
govern  him,  for  she  knew  very  well  what  a  power  she  had  over  him ;  but  she 
had  prayed  God,  and  begged  Robin  too  to  pray  for  direction  and  listen  to 
His  voice ;  and  now  she  had  her  way,  and  her  heart  was  broken  with  it  .  .  . 

Years  passed.  Robin  came  back  as  a  priest.  When  he  met  Mar- 
jorie it  was  several  months  after  his  return  to  England.  The  per- 
formance of  his  missionary  duties  had  taken  him  to  different  parts, 
though  he  had  to  do  all  in  disguise.  By  a  strange  combination  of 
circumstances  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  zealous  friend  of  the  im- 
prisoned Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  had  been  able  to  visit  her  under 
plea  of  being  her  physician.  Thus  he  had  been  able  to  shrive  her  and 
give  her  Holy  Communion.  On  a  former  occasion,  before  he  was 
actually  ordained,  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  had  then 
seen  Marjorie  with  some  trusted  friends  in  London.  And  now  he 
was  to  come  to  her  house  to  say  Mass  for  the  Catholics  in  the  district 
around. 

"First  give  me  your  blessing,  Mr.  Alban,"  she  said,  kneeling  down  before 
him  in  the  hall  in  front  of  them  all.  .  .  . 

If  it  had  been  a  great  day  for  Robin  that  he  should  come  back  to  his  own 
country  after  six  years,  and  be  received  in  Ihis  house  of  strange  memories 
...  it  was  no  less  a  kind  of  climax  and  consummation  to  the  girl  whose  house 
this  was,  and  who  had  waited  so  long  to  receive  back  a  lover  who  came  now 
in  so  different  a  guise. 

But  it  must  be  made  plain  that  to  neither  of  them  was  there  a  thought  or  a 
memory  that  ought  not  to  be.  To  those  who  hold  that  men  are  no  better,  ex- 
cept for  their  brains,  than  other  animals;  that  they  are  but,  after  all,  bundles 
of  sense  from  which  all  love  and  aspiration  take  Uieir  rise — to  such  the  thing 
will  seem  simply  false.  They  will  say  that  it  was  not  so ;  that  all  that  strange 
yearning  that  Marjorie  had  to  see  the  man  back  again;  that  the  excitement 
that  beat  in  Robin's  heart  as  he  had  ridden  up  the  well-remembered  slope,  all 
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in  the  dmrk,  and  hmd  seen  the  lighted  windows  at  the  top;  that  these  were  bmt 
6ie  old  loTes  in  disguise  of  piety.  Bnt  to  those  who  understand  whAt  priest- 
hood is,  for  him  that  receives  it,  and  for  the  sonl  that  reverences  it,  the  thing 
is  a  truism.  For  the  priest  was  one  who  loved  Christ  more  than  all  the  world ; 
and  the  woman  one  who  loved  priesthood  more  than  herself.  Yet  her  memories 
of  him  that  remained  in  her  heart  had,  of  course,  a  place  in  her  heart;  and 
though  she  knelt  before  him  presently  in  the  little  parlor  where  once  he  had 
kneeled  before  her,  as  simply  as  a  child  before  her  father  .  .  .  she  knew  that 
she  must  face  a  fresh  struggle.  .  .  . 

That  struggle  lay  in  the  consciousness  that  it  was  she  who  had  led 
him  to  this  life  of  imminent  peril  of  horrible  torture  and  probable 
death  on  the  gallows.  And  so  it  was  to  be.  The  description  of  the 
dangers,  the  trials  of  the  hunted  priest,  the  final  capture,  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  prison,  the  agonies  of  the  rack,  and  the  final  scene  in 
which  the  priest  finds  his  repentant  father  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
where  in  the  very  act  of  his  last  martyrdom  he  has  the  consolation 
of  being  able  to  give  him  who  had  driven  him  frcnn  his  paternal 
home,  absolution  from  sin  and  assurance  of  Christ's  pardon,  are 
touchingly  portrayed  by  our  author. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  wonderful  tale 
of  love  and  sacrifice  are  mere  fiction,  the  entire  story  is  constructed 
on  historical  facts.  Indeed  the  chief  characters  in  the  novel  arc  his- 
torical personages,  who  acted  as  they  are  here  described.  The  fam- 
ily of  the  Fitzherberts,  as  Mgr.  Benson  informs  the  reader  in  his 
Preface,  passed  precisely  through  the  fortunes  which  are  described 
in  the  book;  they  had  their  confessors  and  their  one  traitor.  Mr. 
Babington,  an  ardent  Catholic,  but  a  plotter  who  believed  that  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  the  members  of  the  old  faith  by  or 
under  the  sanction  of  Elizabeth,  justified  the  attempt  to  take  her 
life,  if  possible,  is  an  historical  character  whose  fall,  in  spite  of  the 
counsels  of  Father  Campion  and  others  to  divert  him  from  his 
fanatical  course,  is  singidarly  instructive.  Father  Campion  himself, 
like  the  hero  of  the  novel  in  this  that  he  suffered  on  the  rack  and  was 
executed,  is  delineated  in  brief  but  strongly  characteristic  outlines 
allowing  us  to  form  a  living  image  of  the  man  and  priest  as  seen  by 
his  contemporaries.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  beautifully  portrayed 
as  she  must  have  been  whilst  in  prison.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  her 
gaoler;  Topcliff,  the  priest-hunter,  and  My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who 
directed  the  search  for  recusants, — ^all  these  are  figures  from  real 
life.  So  are  the  priests  Mr.  Garlick,  Mr.  Ludlam,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son, who  were  captured  at  Padley  and  died  at  Derby ;  as  well  as  Mr. 
Owen,  who,  before  entering  the  Jesuit  Novitiate,  went  about  con- 
structing hiding-places  for  the  recusants. 

We  heartily  reconunend  the  reading  of  this  novel  to  priests  as  to 
laymen,  for  the  history  no  less  than  for  the  edification  and  literary 
information  they  will  be  sure  to  derive  from  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
actually  the  most  beautiful,  of  Mgr.  Benson's  books. 
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Their  Choke  is  the  title  of  a  very  wholesome  romance  told  in  the  form  of 
diary  notes  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.  There  is  in  the  simple  love- 
story  a  fine  literary  flavor,  an  nnobtrnsive  Catholic  coloring  which  is  more 
effective  in  interpreting  and  producing  appreciation  of  the  b^ficent  doctrines 
of  the  Chnrch,  especially  with  the  l^ewarm  and  the  non-Catholic,  than  any 
amount  of  theological  arguing.  Mrs.  Skinner  is  a  convert,  to  whom  the  two 
Richard  H.  Danas,  father  and  grandfather,  true  men  of  genius,  bequeathed 
the  inheritance  of  a  poetic  talent,  which,  when  it  comes  to  the  service  of  truth 
and  charity,  represents  the  fairest  type  of  intellectual  beauty.  Readers  of 
good  literature  will  remember  Espiritu  Santo  among  the  many  choice  produc- 
tions of  her  facile  pen.     (Benziger  Bros.) 


Dr.  Becker,  of  Pierron,  111.,  has  published  a  *'  Perpetual  Calendar  '\  that  is 
to  say  a  method  by  which  one  may  quickly  find  the  day  of  the  week  for  any 
given  year  before  or  after  Christ,  both  by  the  old  and  the  new  styles  of  astro- 
nomical reckoning.  To  ecclesiastics,  and  in  particular  to  students  of  liturgy 
and  of  history,  a  table  of  this  kind  is  of  practical  use. 

P.  Lethielleux,  publisher  of  many  excellent  Catholic  works,  has  issued  in  a 
small  volume  Fr.  Jubaru's  French  Life  of  St.  Agnes,  VJii,  The  erudite  Jesuit 
author  will  be  remembered  by  his  special  studies  in  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
Martyr  on  whose  story  new  light  has  been  shed  by  recent  research.  This  fresh 
knowledge  comes  to  us  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  hitherto  unknown  important 
documents  in  the  Acts  of  the  Mart3rrs,  as  rather  through  a  clearer  interpreta- 
tion, according  to  the  best  canons  of  historical  criticism,  of  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  the  Saint  Two  works  on  the  subject  have  been  given  us  by  Fr.  Jubaru 
within  the  last  few  years :  Sainte  Agnise,  vierge  et  martyre  de  la  Voie  Nomen- 
iane,  tTaprh  d&  nouvelles  recherches,  and  a  somewhat  less  bulky  volume  under 
a  similar  title,  for  the  general  reader  rather  than  the  student  of  hagiography. 
The  present  volume  (pp.  155)  is  entitled  L'aimable  petite  Sainte  Agnhe,  and 
seems  to  us  to  be  designed  especially  for  French  reading  in  convent  schools, 
or  for  girls'  private  classes  in  French.  The  style  is  simple  and  attractive ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  dramatic  poem  (in  six  parts)  which  lends 
itself  very  well  to  memory  exercises  for  the  young.  The  little  book  might 
well  take  the  place,  in  some  of  our  French  classes,  of  Moliire  or  Chateau- 
briand, or  the  traditional  Charles  XII  by  Voltaire  which,  though  it  has  not 
the  poison  but  only  the  style  of  the  French  cynic,  serves  at  best  only  to  inform 
the  mind,  whereas  L'aimable  Agnhe  leaves  its  impress  on  the  heart  and  makes 
for  the  virtue  which  is  the  highest  charm  of  womanly  beauty,  and  its  safe- 
guard as  well. 


A  book  of  similar  charm,  in  English,  is  the  beautiful  edition  of  Sctur 
ThMse  of  Lisieux  (Kenedy  and  Sons),  a  sort  of  poetical  autobiography  con- 
taining reminiscences,  canticles,  prajrers,  letters,  and  commendations  of  the 
young  Carmelite  nun  who  died  only  a  few  3rears  ago  in  the  odor  of  that  inno- 
cence which  is  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  joyous  sacrifice.  The  "Dolphin" 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  make  known  the  beauties  of  this  autobiography 
through  original  translations  in  English  verse  by  Miss  S.  L.  Emery.  The 
publishers  have  made  a  handsome  volume,  one  that  might  well  be  adopted  for 
all  themes  meant  to  draw  the  reader  toward  heavenly  things  by  suitable  adver- 
tisement and  use  of  beautiful  material. 


The  "  Informative  Process "  preparatory  to  the  Cause  of  Beatification  of 
Sister  Teresa  of  the  Child  Jesus  was  completed  at  Bayeux  in  France  in 
December  of  191 1  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Rome  for  examination.  The 
Vice-Postulator  of  the  Cause  has  made  a  digest  of  the  facts  which  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  the  Rev.  L.  Basevi  is  now  published  in  a  beautiful  little 
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volame  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons  (New  York).  It  treats  of  the  life,  virtues, 
supernatural  gifts,  and  miracles  of  Sister  Teresa  and  will  delight  the  devout 
clients  of  the  Servant  of  God.    The  booklet  contains  230  pages,  but  no  index. 

Sermon  books,  no  matter  how  multiplied,  will  always  be  in  demand.  Books 
of  this  class,  however,  vary  so  greatly  with  individually  var3ring  tastes  that 
one  hesitates  before  recommending  this  or  that  production  simply  because  one 
likes  it  oneself.  Nevertheless  we  take  the  risk  of  suggesting  as  decidedly 
worth  while  a  slender  volume  entitled  Sermon  Plans  for  All  the  Sundays  of 
the  Year,  It  is  done  out  of  the  French  of  the  Abb^  Lesetre  and  published 
by  Joseph  Wagner  (New  York).  The  introductory  chapter  on  How  and  What 
to  Preach  would  alone  give  sufficient  value  to  the  book,  so  wise  and  timely  is  it 

See  this  vivid  picture  of  things  as  they  exist  in  France.  "  How  often,"  says 
the  author,  "have  we  heard  parishioners  complain  that  their  pastor  never 
preached,  or  preached  but  seldom,  or  talks  in  the  pulpit  about  everything  else 
but  the  truths  of  religion!  Some  priests  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  or 
instructing  their  people  carefully  in  Christian  doctrine,  utter  a  string  of  inco- 
herent words  that  are  totally  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  pulpit  They  give 
vent  to  their  personal  feelings  in  a  long  series  of  bitter  reproaches,  vehement 
accusations,  or  invectives  against  certain  individuals  of  their  congregation. 
Too  often,  alas!  the  whole  burden  of  their  preaching  is  the  persistent  iq>peal 
to  their  hearers'  pocketbooks."  And  so  on.  Yes,  yes,  but  fiiat's  in  France. 
Things  are  otherwise  che9  nous!  Surely.  The  b€H>k  contains  one  hundred 
pages  for  fifty-two  plans;  which  means  that  the  outlines  are  short,  though 
they  are  pithy  and  suggestive. 


The  author  rightly  believes  that  the  regular  parish  preaching  is  the  most 
useful  and  most  necessary  kind  of  preaching  and  likewise  the  most  difficult 
'*  After  all,"  he  says,  "  if  a  priest  has  a  little  knowledge,  and  some  facility  in 
speaking,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  prepare  a  fairly  good  occasional 
sermon.  But  to  preach  in  the  same  pulpit  of  the  one  parish  church  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  interest  and  to  teach  the  same  hearers 
— that  indeed  is  a  most  difficult  task  and  a  most  praiseworthy  ministry  of  the 
word"  (p.  ix). 

It  is  in  such  conditions  that  new  sermon  books  are  most  desirable  and  almost 
indispensable;  and  for  this  reason  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  two 
volumes  by  P^re  Gondal,  onetime  professor  of  Homiletics  at  St.  Sulpice  and  at 
present  rector  of  the  Seminary  of  Toulouse;  the  well-known  author  likewise 
of  a  number  of  timely  works  on  apology,  history,  etc.  The  volumes  we  refer  to 
are  Pour  mes  Homilies  des  Dimanches  et  des  Files  (Paris,  Lethielleux).  The 
author  takes  up  each  Sunday's  Gospel,  translates  it  and  comments  upon  its 
literal  meaning,  and  points  out  in  detail  its  homiletical  applications.  He  adds 
some  brief  sketches  of  sermons  and  also  digests  of  discourses  by  eminent  pulpit 
orators  relating  to  the  principal  ideas  of  the  Gospel.  Thus,  for  instance,  under 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  besides  the  textual  study  and  applications,  there 
are  sixteen  such  digests.  The  wealth  of  material  compiled  within  these  two 
volumes,  comprising  some  thirteen  hundred  pages,  is  very  great;  so  that  the 
preacher  who  uses  them  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  variety  of  material  or  form. 

Sermons  et  Panigyriques  pour  le  Temps  actuel  is  the  title  of  another  col- 
lection of  pulpit  discourses  which  well  deserve  commendation  for  their  solidity, 
perfect  transparency,  interest,  and  practicality.  The  author,  P.  Jarossay,  who 
has  spent  two  score  years  in  the  vineyard,  gathers  together  the  thoroughly 
seasoned  fruits  of  his  long  experience;  and  he  displays  them  attractively  in 
the  present  collection.  One  volume  only  has  thus  far  appeared;  the  second  is 
in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  sermons,  treating  of  the  fundamental  virtues, 
the  last  things,  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  the  Church  (Paris,  T^qui;  pp.  438). 

The  priest  is  ofttimes  obliged  to  give  instruction,  public  or  private,  on  voca- 
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tion.  A  book  that  will  be  found  helpful  in  this  connexion  is  entitled  La  Voca- 
tion au  Mariage,  au  CSlibat,  h  la  Vie  Religieuse,  by  R.  P.  Coppin,  CSS.R. 
(Tequi,  Paris;  pp.  389).  The  volume  has  appeared  recently  in  a  third  edition. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  scope  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  treatment  is 
both  fundamental  and  practically  religious. 


A  recent  work  in  which  thorough  exegetical,  patristic,  and  liturgical  study 
establishes  a  solid  basis  for  genuine  piety  is  Le  Pain  Quotidien,  by  Jean-Pierre 
Bock,  S.J.  It  is  a  French  translation  by  Prof.  Villien  (of  the  Paris  Institute) 
from  the  Croatian.  The  dominant  thesis  is  that  the  petition :  "  give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread  ",  literally,  not  only  by  accommodation,  was  meant  by  our 
Lord  to  refer  directly  to  the  "panem  de  coelo";  and  that  it  was  thus  under- 
stood by  the  early  Church  and  the  Fathers.  A  work  for  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  origins  of  the  Church's  supreme  devotion  (Paris,  Lethielleux;  pp. 
500). 


The  latter  publishers  have  recently  issued  a  neatly  printed  little  volume  (pp. 
370)  entitled  Les  Tentations  du  Jeune  Homme.  It  is  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  a  difficult  but  always  timely  subject.  The  author,  Emile  Brune- 
teau,  is  professor  at  the  Poitiers  School  of  Theology.  His  theories  are  thor- 
ough and  sound,  his  practical  suggestions  prudent  and  workable,  and  his 
spirit  is  sympathetic  and  his  style  beautiful. 


That  indefatigable  maker  of  many  books,  the  Rev.  Doctor  James  Meagher, 
the  President  of  the  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company,  has 
recently  written  and  published  The  Temples  of  the  Eternal  or  The  Symbolism 
of  the  Churches,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  ''  the  myotic  meanings  of 
the  House  of  God  and  the  wonderful  lessons  written  in  the  God-given  plans, 
divisions,  decorations,  and  rites  of  the  Tabernacle,  Temple,  and  Church  Build- 
ings." There  is  a  large  amount  of  interesting  information  contained  within 
this  volume  of  five  hundred  pages.  Not  all  of  it  indeed  is  strictly  true,  but 
most  of  it  is  edifying,  and  something  must  be  left  to  the  poetU  license;  for, 
as  the  author  observes  in  his  very  first  sentence,  "  poetry  lives  in  the  mind  of 
every  man";  and  as  though  to  illustrate  this  statement  in  advance,  in  so  far 
as  it  includes  the  writer  himself,  the  title-page  exhibits  the  following  stanza: 

"  When  Planning  His  Shrine,  The  Hand  That's  Divine 
Wrote  Books  All  Sublime,  In  Type,  Symbol  and  Sign. 
Religious  Rites  and  Design,  They  are  a  Wonderful  Mine, 
Of  Truth  In  Token  and  Line.    To  Read  is  Now  Thine." 


The  best  way  to  make  the  Holy  Hour  in  public  is  to  make  it  in  private ;  that 
is,  to  learn  to  speak  sincerely  and  simply  in  one's  own  habitual  converse  with 
the  Man-God  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  then  to  let  the  habit  assert  itself  when  one 
prays  in  public  before  the  uplifted  Host.  However,  most  conductors  of  the 
devotion  find  it  best  to  stimulate  their  thoughts  by  reading  some  good  book 
in  advance;  and  from  this  point  of  view  a  small  brochure  (pp.  23)  written 
and  published  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Drumm,  of  the  Dubuque  Apostolate,  may  be 
recommended.  The  "  acts  "  of  devotion  are  printed  in  large  clear  typ>e  which 
facilitates  the  public  reading  of  them.  The  instructions  (there  are  three)  must 
of  course  be  adapted  to  his  own  mind  by  the  individual  speaker ;  for  not  every 
one  could  or  would  use  the  author's  style  of  expression,  nor  even  follow  his 
thought  An  instance  of  the  latter  divergence  may  be  seen  where  the  writer 
asserts  that  one  element  of  the  '* '  chalice '  that  Jesus  wished  to  be  excused 
from "  in  Gethsemani  arose  from  the  instability  of  our  Lord's  friends :  "  He 
was  afraid  that  the  faith  of  these  friends  would  not  survive,  and  their  con- 
fidence *  keep  *."  Surely  our  Lord  was  not  "  afraid  "  of  this ;  He  foreknew  it 
but  too  well. 


Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Willmann,  the  author  of  that 
well-known  masterpiece  Geschichte  des  Ideal ismus,  is  always  worth  while.    He 
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has  recently  put  together  in  a  compact  volume  a  collection  of  brief  philo-  ^ 

fophical  studies  contributed  originally  to  various  periodicals.    The  title  of  the  4 

book  \%  Aus  der  Werkstatt  der  Phiioscpkia  perennis  (Herder,  Freiburg  and  H 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  pp.  318).     The  essays  fall  under  philosophy,  theoretical  and  ^ 

practical,  the  history  of  philosophy,  present-day  controversies,  and  science. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  written  in  that  graceful  literary  form  which  makes 
the  deepest  thought  transparent  and  attractive,  while  their  material  is  of  that 
enduring  nature  which  only  experts  are  wont  to  turn  out  from  "the  work- 
shops of  the  perennial  philosophy." 


Major  John  Andre  is  a  drama  in  five  acts,  written  for  male  characters,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-four,  besides  pages,  guards,  etc.  Though  first  pub- 
lished thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  its  author,  the  present  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina,  Leo  Haid,  O.S.B.,  was  professor  of  English  at  St  Vincent's  Col- 
lege, it  admirably  answers  its  purpose  to-day  as  dealing  with  the  theme  of 
American  Independence  gained  by  the  American  Colonies  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  author  emphasizes  the  moral  virtues 
of  his  American  heroes  and  their  allies,  and  in  presenting  the  phase  of  Arnold's 
treason  in  1780,  and  in  the  case  of  Andre,  admirably  maintains  the  distinction 
between  the  justice  of  a  cause  and  the  personal  chivalry  that  prompts  oppo- 
sition to  it  The  play  is  historical,  rich  in  dramatic  action,  and  particularly 
suited  to  develop  in  our  boys  a  sound  patriotism  based  on  religious  motive. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  Dramatic  Societ'es,  particularly  of 
our  colleges  for  boys.     (Belmont  Abbey  Press.) 


The  Catholic  Educational  Association  Bulletin  for  February  publishes  Father 
Charles  Macksey's  address  on  "Catholic  Educational  Conditions  in  the  United 
States"  delivered  at  the  last  International  Eucharistic  Congress.  Touching 
on  the  subject  of  Seminary  training  the  Jesuit  author  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  activity  of  the  secular  clergy.  There  are  in  the  United  States  eighty-three 
Seminaries,  with  some  6,000  students  preparing  directly  for  the  priesthood. 
"The  faculties  of  the  diocesan  seminaries  are  for  the  most  part  to-day  made 
up  from  the  secular  clergy,  though  the  Sulpician  Fathers  still  administer  the 
oldest  of  them,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  Bishops  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  religious  orders,  though  not  of  the  Jesuits.  The  education  and 
training  of  our  young  priests  in  these  institutions  have  given  splendid  results 
to  the  country  in  a  solid,  zealous,  pious,  and  obedient  priesthood." 


In  relation  to  the  question  of  the  number  of  working  people  in  this  country, 
the  carefully-compiled  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Streightoif  in  his  recent  mono- 
graph, The  Distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  United  States  (Columbia  Studies; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York),  may  be  noticed  here. 

Though  data  for  an  accurate  description  of  wages  do  not  exist  yet  some 
general  inferences  may  be  warranted  from  what  sources  there  are.  The  first 
question  the  author  endeavors  to  answer  is  "  Who  support  the  families  of  the 
United  States?"  In  1900,  he  replies,  there  were  15*963,9^5  private  families. 
There  were  29,073,333  individuals  ten  years  of  age  or  over  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  of  whom  not  more  than  13.956,314  were  married  men;  9,797,523 
were  single  males;  and  5,319,397  were  females.  These  figures,  it  will  be 
noticed,  fall  somewhat  below  Mr.  Coler's  estimate  in  his  Two  and  Two  Make 
Four — 45,000,000 ! 


Apropos  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  of  the  above  figures 
13,738,000  earned  less  than  $600  per  annum  (a  living  wage?)  ;  5.3^3»ooo  under 
$1,000;  only  1,605,000  got  beyond  the  latter  wage. 
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SCRIPTURAL. 

The  Psalms.  Translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  with  the  other 
Translations  diligently  compared.  Being  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
Donay  Version.  By  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  late  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Published  with  the  Approbation  of  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  John  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore.  Pp.  296.  Price, 
$0.75  net. 

Sing  Yb  to  thb  Lord.  Exposition  of  Fifty  Psalms.  By  Robert  Eaton, 
Priest  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory.  Second  Series.  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
London;  B.  Herder,  St  Louis.    Pp.  402.    Price,  $1.50. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.  A  Manual  of  Contemplative  Prajrer. 
New  and  exact  translation  by  L.  M.  F.  G.  B.  Herder,  St  Louis ;  Sands  &  Co., 
London.    Pp.  184.     Price,  $0.60. 

The   Missal.     Compiled  from  the  Roman   Missal.     B.  Herder,  St  Louis. 

1912.  Pp.  1079.    Price,  $1.50. 

Epitome  Theologiae  Moraus  Univbrsab  per  Definitiones,  Divisiones  et 
Summaria  Principia  pro  Recollectione  Doctrinae  Moralis  et  ad  immediatum 
nsum  Confessarii  et  Parochi,  excerptum  ex  Summa  Theologiae  Moralis  R.  P. 
Hieron.  Noldin,  S.J.  a  Carolo  Telch,  Doctore  S.  Theologiae  et  Professore 
in  Collegio  Pontificio  Josephino,  Columbi,  Ohioensis.  Felicius  Ranch  (L. 
Pustet),  Oeniponte.     Pp.  539. 

NoMENCLATOR  LiTERARius  THEOLOGIAE  Catholicab.  Pars  II.  Complec- 
tens  Theologos  Novissimos  Aetatis  Recentis.  Ab  Anno  1870-1910.  Editio  III 
plnrimum  aucta  et  emendata.     Libreria  Academica  Wagneriana,  Oeniponte. 

1913.  Pp.  1426-2091  and  cclix. 

Grace.  Six  Lenten  Discourses  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Martin 
at  Freiburg  by  Pastor  Heinrich  Hansjakob.  Adapted  into  English  by  the 
Rer.  Joseph.  McSorley,  C.S.P.    B.  Herder,  St  Louis.    Pp.  98.    Price,  $0.50. 

Db  la  Ciudad  de  Digs  y  del  Evangelio  de  la  Paz.  Cartas  Pastorales. 
Obras  Escogidas  del  Ilmo.  Dr.  D.  Jos^  Torras  y  Bages,  Obispo  de  Vich.  Vol- 
omen  I.  Traducidas  al  Castellano  por  el  P.  Ignacio  Casanovas,  S.J.  Editorial 
Ib^rica,  Barcelona.  1913.  Pp.  xxviii-392.  Precio  de  los  tres  tomos:  En  rus- 
tica,  15  pesetas ;  en  tela,  19  pesetas.  Por  suscripci6n — pago  adelantado— precio 
de  los  tomos:  en  rustica,  12  pesetas;  en  tela,  15  pesetas. 

TkiLOGY  TO  THE  Sacred  Heart.  Three  Meditations  on  the  Indulgenced  In- 
vocations :  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  trust  in  thee,  etc.  From  the  French  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Gonon.    B.  Herder,  St  Louis.    1912.    Pp.  102.    Price,  $0.20. 

Thb  Interior  Life.  Simplified  and  Reduced  to  its  Fundamental  Principle. 
Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Tissot,  Superior-General  of  the 
Missionaries  of  St  Francis  of  Sales.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
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TEE  FOBMAL  ES8EH0E  OF  THE  HOLT  SAOBinOE  OF  THE  MASS. 

THE  Council  of  Trent  teaches  that  the  Mass  is  a  visible  sac- 
rifice— "  visibile  sacrificium".^  This  can  only  mean  that 
it  is  visible — sense-perceptible  in  its  character  of  a  sacrifice. 
Herein  it  harmonizes  with  all  the  sacrifices  of  old,  including 
also  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  Those,  therefore,  who  witness 
the  Mass  should  be  able  to  recognize  it  as  a  sacrifice  and  dis- 
tinguish it  by  its  different  and  distinctive  nature  from  all 
other  religious  ceremonies  and  acts  of  worship.  The  formal 
essence  of  the  Mass,  then,  that  which  makes  it  a  sacrifice,  must 
not  be  such  that  it  requires  a  high  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical training  to  discover  it,  but  rather  something  obvious 
and  natural  which  strikes  at  once  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
beholder.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  thus  far  no 
agreement  among  Catholic  theologians  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  formal  and  intrinsic  essence  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Such 
giant  intellects  as  Lessius,  Vasquez,  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  etc.,  in 
solving  the  question  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions,  and 
their  opinions  have  been  ruthlessly  cast  aside  by  succeeding 
theologians.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  theory  of  de  Lugo, 
as  developed  by  Franzelin,  was  all  the  vogue,  but  since  then 
Bishop  Bellord  brought  out  his  banquet  theory,  and  later 
Bishop  MacDonald  in  America  and  Father  Billot,  S.J.,  in 
Rome  put  forward  new  and  contradictory  views,  which  they 
both  consider  the  pre-Tridentine  teaching  on  the  essence  of 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  At  opposite  poles  of  the  contro- 
versy stand  the  opinions  of  Vasquez  and  Bishop  MacDonald. 

^  Cone.  Trid.  Can.  I.  De  sacrificio  miisae. 
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The  former  holds  that  the  mere  representation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Calvary  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
whereas  Bishop  MacDonald  pushes  the  identity  of  the  two 
sacrifices  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  makes  the  bloody  immo- 
lation of  the  Cross  the  constituent  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Altar.*  Neither  of  these  two  opinions,  however,  can  well 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  of  Trent.* 

Among  the  other  theories  that  of  de  Lugo  embodies  the 
only  destruction  (an  essential  element  of  sacrifice)  that  can 
be  pointed  out  in  the  consecration  of  the  Mass,  which  is  real 
in  the  common  estimation  of  men,  and  therefore  it  is  the  only 
theory  that  is  founded  on  a  safe  and  solid  basis.  Any  other 
opinion,  then,  that  merits  our  consideration  must  be  built  up 
on  de  Lugo's  principles. 

The  Tridentine  decree  declaring  that  the  Mass  is  a  visible 
sacrifice  seems  to  give  the  key  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which,  while  utilizing  the  good  points  in  the  de  Lugo-Franz- 
elin  theory  and  avoiding  the  difficulties  that  beset  it,  preserves 
in  the  Mass  the  genuine  idea  of  sacrifice. 

The  True  Notion  of  Sacrifice. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  sac- 
rifice is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  with  certainty  and 
security  what  is  a  true  sacrifice  and  what  is  not  Many  of 
the  false  explanations  of  the  inner  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  arise  from  confused  conceptions  of  the  meaning  and 
true  nature  of  sacrifice. 

The  first  and  fundamental  relation  of  man  to  God  is  that  of 
creature  to  the  Creator.  The  relation  of  redeemed  to  the  Re- 
deemer is  subsequent  and  presupposes  creation.  Man  created, 
produced  by  God  out  of  nothing,  is  of  himself  nothing  and  his 
existence  he  owes  absolutely  to  his  Creator.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  intelligent  creature  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
this  truth ;  that  he  is  nothing  and  God  is  all ;  that  his  depend- 
ence on  God  is  absolute  and  that  God's  dominion  over  him  is 
supreme.  This  dominion  is  not  only  over  life  and  death  but 
reaches  to  the  very  elements  of  the  body  and  the  inmost  es- 
sence of  the  soul.    God  called  them  out  of  nothing  and  He  has- 

*  EccL.  RiviBW,  Nov.,  1900;  Aug.,  1911. 
sSess.  XXII,  Can.  I,  11. 
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the  absolute  right,  if  it  should  redound  to  His  greater  glory, 
or  if,  in  the  supposition  of  sin,  His  justice  should  demand  such 
satisfaction,  to  let  them  slip  back  into  nothingness  by  with- 
drawing His  sustaining  hand. 

INTERNAL  SACRIFICE. 

When  we  acknowledge  this  all-embracing  dominion  of  the 
Creator  over  us  by  professing  our  willingness  to  go  back  into 
nothingness,  we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty  as  rational 
creatures  and  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  in  proclaiming 
internally  the  absolute  supremacy  of  our  Maker.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  internal  sacrifice.  It  is  clearly  the  highest  act  of 
worship  that  even  the  angels  can  offer  to  their  Creator,  be- 
cause no  one  can  do  more  to  honor  God  than  to  offer  to  destruc- 
tion the  totality  of  his  being. 

EXTERNAL  SACRIFICE. 

But  composed  as  man  is  of  body  and  soul  he  must  worship 
God  with  his  whole  being,  and  therefore  manifest  externally 
the  adoration  that  he  has  conceived  internally.  He  is  more- 
over a  social  being,  a  part  of  society,  and  this  society  depends 
on  God,  just  as  an  individual,  and  therefore  owes  Him  social 
worship  (which  must  needs  be  external)  as  also  the  highest 
worship  due — immolation  of  itself  before  the  overwhelming 
might  of  the  infinite  Creator — which  can  only  be  external  sac- 
rifice. The  fullest  outward  expression  of  our  internally  pro- 
claimed readiness  to  return  to  nothing  to  glorify  our  Maker 
would  be  self-destruction  or  self-annihilation.  But  God  for- 
bids this,  and  therefore  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  give 
external  actuality  to  our  interior  act  of  self-immolation  is  to 
take  a  substitute  to  represent  ourselves  and  then  by  destroy- 
ing that  substitute  in  our  stead  proclaim  our  total  dependence, 
as  regards  our  whole  being,  on  our  Creator  and  our  complete 
submission  to  His  all-reaching  dominion. 

VICARIOUS   SACRIFICE. 

Anything  that  has  life  or  that  supports  human  life  is  natur- 
ally suited  to  be  a  substitute  for  man's  life,  and  the  higher 
the  substitute,  the  more  perfect  the  sacrifice.  When  the  sub- 
stitute for  man  is,  instead  of  a  lamb  or  something  finite,  an 
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infinite  personality,  as  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  Mass,  the  sac- 
rifice is  infinite,  giving  to  God  the  highest  conceivable  ador- 
ation, and  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  would  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  whole  human  race. 

SACRIFICE  A  SACRED  SIGN. 

This  vicarious  self-destruction  to  render  homage  to  God  is 
what  is  meant  by  "  sacrifice  ".  But  the  slaying  of  a  lamb  or 
a  bull  may  be  a  mere  butchery  or  it  may  be  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
sacrifice  when  it  is  used  to  signify  and  express  externally  our 
acceptance  of  annihilation  in  acknowledgment  of  our  absolute 
dependence  on  the  infinite  power  of  God.  It  can  only  get  this 
signification  from  some  public  authority,  and  once  the  signifi- 
cation is  duly  attached  to  the  act  of  sacrifice  it  cannot  be 
changed  by  private  individuals.  A  sacrifice,  therefore,  is  a 
sign  just  as  words  are  signs.  But  one  man  cannot  change  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  word  "  man  "  signifies  a  rational 
animal  by  universal  consent  of  the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  If  an  individual  uses  the  word  to  mean  something  else, 
for  instance,  "  tree",  he  will  not  be  understood  and  his  mere 
say-so  will  not  change  the  signification  of  the  word  "  man  " 
to  that  of  "  tree  ".  One  sound  "  man  "  is  sufficient  to  express 
the  notion  '*  rational  animal  ",  but  if  by  universal  consent, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  public  authority,  two  sounds  are 
used,  for  example,  "  ho-mo  "  in  Latin,  both  sounds  will  be 
required  to  convey  the  idea,  and  if  any  individual  attempts 
to  communicate  the  concept  "  man  "  in  Latin  by  saying  "  ho  " 
he  would  simply  be  unintelligible,  because  the  meaning  '*man" 
is  attached  to  the  two  sounds  and  not  to  one.  In  like  manner, 
a  Greek  who  wishes  to  express  the  idea  "  man  "  must  make 
use  of  three  sounds,  "  an-thro-pos  ". 

In  sacrifice  considered  as  a  sacred  sign  we  can  distinguish 
three  things : 

1.  the  material  elements:  a  sheep,  an  ox,  bread  and  wine, 
Christ  Himself; 

2.  the  signification  conveyed:  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  Creator  who  drew  us  out  of  nothing  is  so  great  that  He  is 
worthy  that,  to  promote  His  glory  or  satisfy  for  our  sins,  we 
should  go  back  to  nothing  or  be  annihilated ; 

3.  how  the  signification  is  expressed:  by  the  destruction  of 
the  material  elements  which  represent  ourselves. 
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REAL  DESTRUCTION  ESSENTIAL. 

The  idea  to  be  expressed  is  self-destruction  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  entire  dependence  on  God's  creative  power.  It 
is  the  very  opposite  of  creation.  But  to  realize  self-destruc- 
tion in  a  substitute  for  ourselves  we  must  have  actual  destruc- 
tion. If  we  protest  to  God  our  readiness  to  be  annihilated  in 
order  to  glorify  Him  and  in  our  enthusiastic  devotion  we  are 
only  restrained  from  self-immolation  by  His  command,  and 
we  resolve  to  express  in  a  substitute  the  sentiment  of  our 
hearts,  and  then  we  merely  pretend  to  slay  that  substitute,  our 
lofty  acts  of  worship  would  become  nothing  but  hypocrisy 
and  sham.  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  we  told  Almighty 
God  in  prayer  how  great  was  our  love  of  our  neighbor  and 
how  ready  we  were  to  help  him,  but  when  called  upon  to 
give  assistance  we  handed  out  a  counterfeit  instead  of  a  gen- 
uine coin.  Moreover,  death  inflicted  by  God  on  sin  is  real 
destruction  and  when  we  profess  that  we  have  merited  this 
destruction  and  wish  to  express  our  willing  acceptance  of  the 
penalty  by  making  use  of  a  substitute  to  emphasize  it,  we  must 
necessarily  apply  real  destruction. 

What  we  deduce  from  the  very  notion  and  essence  of  sac- 
rifice in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  real  destruction  in  every 
sacrifice  is  fully  confirmed  historically  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Law.  "  All  the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  Scripture  ex- 
pressed the  latria  due  to  God  by  destruction:  living  victims 
by  slaying;  inanimate  things,  if  solids,  such  as  flour,  incense, 
salt,  etc.,  by  burning;  if  liquids,  such  as  blood  and  wine,  by 
effusion."  *  In  the  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  offered  in  the  Old 
Law  real  destruction  was  an  essential  element,  and  to  express 
precisely  the  honor  due  to  God  it  was  total. 

I.  In  the  holocaust,  which  was  offered  especially  to  show 
reverence  for  the  Divine  Majesty  and  love  for  His  goodness, 
the  victim  was  not  only  slain  but  utterly  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing. "  Ideo,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  totum  comburebatur,  ut, 
sicut  totum  animal  resolutum  in  vaporem  sursum  ascendebat, 
ita  etiam  significaretur,  totum  hominem  et  omnia  quae  ipsius 
sunt,  Dei  dominio  esse  subjecta,  et  ei  esse  offerenda."  " 

^  Belarmine,  De  Miua.  L.  I,  C  a. 
*  1-3,  103,  art.  Ill,  ad  8. 
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2.  In  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  part  of  the  slain  victim  was 
burned  and  the  other  part  went  to  the  use  of  the  priest;  to 
signify  that  the  remission  of  sin  comes  from  God  but  through 
the  ministry  of  his  priests. 

3.  In  the  peace  offering — in  thanksgiving  for  favors,  rpir- 
itual  and  temporal — a  part  was  burned  to  give  honor  to  God; 
a  second  part  was  set  aside  for  the  consumption  of  the  priests ; 
and  a  third  part  went  to  the  use  of  those  who  had  the  sac- 
rifice offered ;  to  signify  that  grace  and  salvation  came  from 
God,  through  the  ministry  of  His  priests,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  faithful. 

In  these  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Law  we  find  not  only  real 
destruction  by  the  death  of  the  victim,  but,  in  as  far  as  they 
were  ordained  to  give  latria  to  God,  there  is  a  double  destruc- 
tion, the  one  by  death,  the  other  by  burning. 

SIGNIFICATION  OF  SACRIFICE. 

The  destruction  in  sacrifice  expresses  chiefly  two  things : 
(i)  God's  infinite  majesty  and  power  and  our  nothingness 
before  it;  (2)  our  actual  return  to  nothing  to  signify  this  rela- 
tion of  nothing  to  infinity. 

As  no  other  being  stands  to  us  in  this  relation,  sacrifice  can- 
not be  offered  without  idolatry  to  any  one  but  God.  When  we 
analyze  prayer  into  its  divisions  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  beg- 
ging forgiveness,  and  asking  favors,  we  find  that  we  thank  our 
benefactors,  beg  pardon  of  those  we  have  offended,  ask  favors 
of  our  friends,  and  praise  their  good  qualities.  Prayer  there- 
fore can  be  used  toward  others  besides  God;  but  sacrifice  is 
the  only  act  of  worship  that  is  exclusively  divine.  As  it  also 
gives  to  God  the  highest  adoration  that  man  can  offer,  and  as 
such  worship  is  due  to  God,  man  is  bound  to  honor  God  by 
sacrifice. 

END  AND  OBJECT  OF  SACRIFICE. 

The  first  and  principal  object  of  sacrifice  is  to  give  to  God  a 
worship  which  is  not  common  to  creatures  but  exclusively 
Divine  and  to  pay  to  Him  the  highest  adoration.  If  there 
were  no  sacrifice  in  the  New  Law,  no  *'  clean  oblation  offered 
in  every  place  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
thereof  '*,  by  which  Christians  could  daily  give  to  God  supreme 
worship,  the  New  Dispensation  would  be  inferior  to  the  Old, 
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since  the  Israelites  had,  besides  prayer,  the  highest  form  of 
worship,  and  Christians  would  have  it  not. 

Aside  from  their  principal  object,  the  olden  sacrifices  had 
two  secondary  ends :  ( i )  they  served  as  reminders  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  on  sin  and  they  professed  an  acceptance 
of  the  penalty  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its  justice;  (2)  they 
were  figures  and  prophecies  of  the  sacrifices  to  come,  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Cross  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Besides  the  principal  end  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  com- 
mon to  all  sacrifices,  it  has  a  threefold  object:  (i)  it  repre- 
sents the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Cross;  (2)  it  is  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion  to  the  end  of  time;  (3)  it  applies  the  fruits 
of  the  bloody  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  those  sins  which 
we  daily  commit.* 

The  Destruction  Required  in  the  Mass. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  gen- 
eral, we  see  that  there  must  be  some  real  destruction  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  or  at  least  what  in  the  common  estima- 
tion of  men  is  regarded  as  real  destruction,  in  order  that  it  be 
a  true  sacrifice  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Moreover, 
this  destruction  must  affect  not  something  external  to  the 
victim  offered,  but  the  victim  itself,  as  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  a  victim  at  all.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  de- 
struction which  is  essential  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not 
limited  to  death.  Any  form  of  destruction  is  sufficient.  When 
life  was  taken  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  victim  or  a  part 
thereof  was  burned,  i.  e.,  further  destroyed  to  express  more 
fully  than  death  itself  the  absolute  dominion  of  God  over 
created  things.  Death  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
elements  of  the  body  or  the  substance  of  the  soul.  During  the 
time  of  Christ's  death  both  soul  and  body  remained  united  to 
the  Divinity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  never  fully  express 
the  plentitude  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  because  we  have  not  the 
power  to  completely  annihilate  any  thing.  When  the  ancients 
burned  wheat  or  barley  in  sacrifice  we  say  they  destroyed  these 

•  The  Council  of  Trent  says  that  Christ  left  to  His  Church  a  visible  "  sacri- 
ficiam  quo  cruentum  illud,  semel  in  cruce  peragendum,  representeretur;  ejusque 
memoria  in  finem  usque  saeculi  permaneret,  atque  illius  salutaris  virtus  in 
remissionem  eorum.  quae  a  nobis  quotidie  commit  tun  tur,  peccatornm,  appli- 
caretur".  (Sess.  XXII,  Can.  I.) 
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things,  but  we  know  that  the  constituent  elements  have  only  been 
separated  and  are  still  in  the  universe.  There  has  been  a  new 
adjustment  of  molecules,  a  change  merely  in  the  condition  of 
existence.  We  do  not  judge  of  the  reality  of  destruction  by 
the  way  it  acts  on  the  substance  of  things,  as  the  substance  is 
in  itself  invisible ;  but  we  form  our  estimate  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  what  is  visible  and  tangible.  We  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  ordinary  human  way.  If  to  our  senses,  es- 
pecially to  our  sight,  actual  destruction  has  taken  place,  we  do 
not  analyze  scientifically  but  decide  according  to  the  report 
of  our  senses.  Destruction  which  in  the  common  estimation 
of  men  is  actual  destruction,  is  all  that  is  required. 

Franzelin's  Theory. 

All  theologians  now  agree  that  the  formal  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  must  be  found  in  the  consecration,  and 
they  have  examined  it  at  every  angle  to  discover  wherein 
the  sacrificial  action  destructive  of  the  victim  lies.  Accord- 
ing to  Franzelin,  Christ,  reduced  to  the  state  of  food  and  de- 
prived of  the  connatural  properties  and  powers  of  His  human 
nature,  although  He  has  these  attributes  supernaturally,  is 
equivalently  destroyed.  But  the  objection  was  raised  that 
destruction  requires  that  its  terminus  be  a  lower  state  of  exist- 
ence of  the  object  destroyed  than  it  possessed  before,  and  that 
Christ  present  "  after  the  manner  of  a  substance  ",  as  He  is 
in  the  Eucharist,  is  not  in  a  lower  state  ("in  statu  decliviori") 
as  compared  with  His  natural  human  form.  By  His  divine 
power  He  can  be  present  "  ad  modum  substantiae  "  in  any 
place  and  appear  and  disappear  from  view,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  therefore  passed  through  a  "  status  de- 
clivior  ".  If  He  possesses  in  a  miraculous  manner  the  prop- 
erties and  faculties  of  His  human  nature  and  their  use.  He  is 
no  more  destroyed  than  were  "the  children  three"  in  the 
fiery  furnace. 

Modification  of  Franzelin's  Theory. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  the  sacrificial  action 
philosophically,  comparing  the  perfection  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  human  form  as  He  is  now  in  Heaven  with  His  pres- 
ence under  the  sacred  species  substantive,  we  look  at  it  all 
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from  the  standpoint  of  a  human  spectator  and  judge  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  from  the  report  of  our  senses.  The  water  re- 
quired in  Baptism  is  not  chemically  analyzed,  but  we  accept 
what  the  common  judgment  of  men  pronounces  water.  In  a 
similar  manner  we  decide  on  the  destruction  which  takes  place 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  says 
that  the  Mass  "  is  a  visible  sacrifice  such  as  the  nature  of  man 
requires  "  and  such  as  social  worship  demands,  it  teaches  us 
that  our  senses  will  report  to  us  that  real  destruction  "  quoad 
nos  "  has  taken  place,  and  that  when  they  so  report  we  have 
all  that  is  needed  for  a  true  sacrifice.  As  was  said  above,  we 
have  not  the  power  to  utterly  destroy  anything.  When  barley, 
for  instance,  was  burned  in  sacrifice,  there  was  merely  a 
change  in  the  form  of  existence.  When  what  is  visible  and 
tangible  and  full  of  life  is  made  to  disappear  by  our  destruc- 
tive action  and  we  have  before  us  as  the  result  only  the  ulti- 
mate residue  of  the  object  affected,  we  declare  it  destroyed. 
When  a  living  man  is  thus  turned  into  ashes,  destruction  in 
the  estimation  of  men  has  taken  place,  no  matter  whether  the 
man  was  transubstantiated  into  the  ashes  or  instantaneously 
destroyed  by  invisible  fire. 

Franzelin's  definition  of  sacrifice  must,  therefore,  be  modi- 
fied to  read :  The  intrinsic  essence  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice 
is  in  the  consecration  in  as  far  as  it  effects  the  reduction  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  to  the  state  of  inorganic  matter  and 
renders  them  absolutely  imperceptible  to  the  senses. 

At  the  Last  Supper  Christ,  in  pronouncing  the  consecrating 
words,  might  have  ceased  to  exist  in  visible  form  and  made 
Himself  present  only  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine. 
The  Apostles  would  then  have  seen  at  once  with  their  own 
eyes  that  He  had  sacrificed  Himself  for  them  as  He  declared. 
But  in  the  Mass  it  is  practically  the  same,  as  the  words  heard 
are  spoken  by  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  priest.  The  risen 
Christ  in  Heaven,  impersonated  by  the  priest,  is  naturally 
visible  and  tangible  and  His  body  has  its  natural  attributes  of 
height,  breadth,  and  thickness.  But  supematurally  He  may 
become  invisible  and  intangible.  If  He  had  not  willed  that 
the  consecration  should  effect  a  sacrifice,  the  words  "  This  is 
My  body  ",  would  bring  Christ  from  Heaven  to  the  altar  in 
His  natural  form,  nor  would  this  require  so  great  an  exercise 
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of  God's  omnipotence  as  to  leave  Christ  in  heaven  visible  to 
mortal  eyes  and  place  Him  in  the  Sacrament  after  the  manner 
of  a  substance,  "  ad  modum  substantiae  ".  When  we  hear  the 
words  of  consecration,  we  expect  to  see  the  body  of  Christ,  or 
rather  Christ  Himself  in  the  fullness  of  His  human  form  be- 
come present  on  the  altar,  but,  by  the  sword-stroke  of  the 
slaying  words,  He  is  deprived  of  the  natural  properties  of  His 
body  and  reduced  to  food  and  drink, — to  the  form  of  inanimate 
matter.  This  is  clearly  real  destruction  '*  quoad  nos  *\  in  the 
moral  estimation  of  men.  If  I  had  the  power  to  go  through 
the  city  and  change  any  man  I  met  into  a  piece  of  bread,  to  be 
eaten  by  anyone,  so  that  such  a  man  could  no  longer  appear 
on  earth  and  provide  for  his  family,  I  would  soon  be  hanged 
for  murder  or  burned  as  a  wizard,  no  matter  how  much  I 
would  protest  that  the  man  was  not  really  destroyed  but  was 
present  in  the  bread  or  somewhere  else  "  ad  modum  substan- 
tiae ". 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  explanation  is  new  and  was  un- 
known until  recent  times.  It  can  be  fearlessly  maintained 
that  it  is  the  view  commonly  held,  though  not  expressed  with 
theological  precision,  by  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  because  it  is 
the  obvious  and  natural  one.  The  Mass  was  destined  to  be  the 
daily  form  of  worship  of  ordinary  Christians.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  it  could  be  only  understood  by  philosophers 
and  even  among  them  it  was  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  How 
could  it  be  a  '*  visible  sacrifice ",  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
teaches,  if  the  ordinary  Christian  does  not  understand  wherein 
the  sacrifice  consists.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  faithful 
know  that  Christ  is  seated  at  the  right-hand  of  the  Father  in 
Heaven.  He  is  there  in  His  glorified  body  having  His  ordi- 
nary form  and  dimensions,  visible  and  tangible.  With  this 
vision  before  their  eyes,  they  hear  the  words  of  consecration, 
which  make  Christ  present  on  the  altar.  They  look,  expect- 
ing to  see  His  glorified  body  in  its  proper  mode  of  existence, 
but  behold  nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  and  they  realize  that 
the  words  spoken  have  sent  Christ  downward  on  the  road 
toward  nothingness,  from  glorious  human  life  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  inanimate.  They  understand  that  He  has  of- 
fered Himself  in  sacrifice  and  they  also  grasp  how  it  was  ac- 
complished.    You  may  explain  that  there  is  nothing  changed 
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in  Christ;  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  in  Heaven,  He  simply 
becomes  present  on  the  altar  substantive  and  that  supernat- 
urally  He  has  the  exercise  of  His  natural  human  faculties. 
Your  answer  will  be  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
Christ  present  in  human  form  and  visible  to  the  eye  and  His 
Presence  under  the  shroud  of  the  sacred  species,  and  that  in 
the  common  estimation  of  men  what  wrought  this  difference 
is  real  destruction.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  theory  of 
Franzelin,  as  thus  developed,  is  so  patent  to  the  Christian 
mind  that  it  must  be  as  old  as  Christianity  and  as  universal 
as  Catholicity. 

Vasquez's  View. 
The  theory  of  Vasquez  has  already  been  refuted  by  what 
was  said  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  real  or  equivalent  de- 
struction in  order  to  have  a  true  sacrifice.  Vasquez  taught 
that  the  formal  essence  of  the  Mass  is  the  representation  of 
Christ's  death  on  the  Cross — the  separation  of  His  body  and 
blood — contained  in  the  separate  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  His  body  and  blood.  Of  course  the  picture  of 
a  sacrifice  is  not  any  more  a  sacrifice  than  the  picture  of  a  man 
is  a  man.  De  Lugo  urged  against  Vasquez  a  pertinent  illus- 
tration which  forcibly  exposes  the  essential  defect  in  his  view. 
"If  Jephte  with  his  daughter  were  to  return  to  earth  and 
present  on  the  stage  to  the  public  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  sacrifice  of  his  child,  without  however  actually  taking  her 
life  or  shedding  her  blood,  it  would  be  no  real  sacrifice  but 
simply  the  representation  of  a  sacrifice.  Yet  we  would  have 
before  us  all  that  Vasquez  requires  for  a  sacrifice,  the  same 
priest,  the  same  victim,  and  a  representation  of  the  immola- 
tion ". 

Billot's  Opinion. 
The  opinion  of  Billot,^  adopted  by  Dr.  Pohle  in  the  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
Vasquez,  and  therefore  is  confuted  by  the  same  arguments. 
They  both  deny  any  real  or  equivalent  destruction  of  the 
victim  in  the  Mass,  and  make  the  sacrifice  consist  in  sacra- 
mental slaying.     The  separate  consecration  of  the  body  and 

^  De  Ecclesiae  sacramentis.    Q.  82-83. 
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blood  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  suggests  death 
which  would  result  if  such  separation  were  real.  Historically 
this  reminds  us  of  the  real  separation  and  death  on  the  Cross, 
and  by  divine  institution  is  a  representation  of  it.  Such  rep- 
resentation Vasquez  makes  the  formal  essence  of  the  sacrifice. 
But  this  sacramental  separation  is  in  se  symbolical  of  death 
independently  of  the  death  on  the  Cross,  and  is  therefore 
suited  to  express  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  According  to  Billot 
then  the  formal  essence  of  the  sacrifice  consists  in  the  sacra- 
mental separation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  (which  is  a 
mystical  slaying  and  symbolical  of  destruction)  "  in  specie 
aliena  "  and  the  presentation  of  the  victim  to  God  under  this 
guise  of  death.  He  contends  that  this  conveys  the  significa- 
tion of  sacrifice  just  as  well  as  did  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Law  and  much  better  than  the  effusion  of  liquids.  He  further 
admits  that  all  other  sacrifices  require  real  or  equivalent  de- 
struction, but  since  the  Mass  is  offered  "  in  specie  aliena  ",  a 
symbolical  representation  of  destruction  is  sufficient.  But  we 
have  seen  that  destruction  is  of  the  essence  of  sacrifice  and 
that  sacrifice  is  unique  in  this  that  it  expresses  its  signification 
by  destruction.  Even  if  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  then,  were 
more  clearly  expressed  by  a  mere  ceremony  than  by  destruc- 
tion, that  would  not  make  such  ceremony  a  sacrifice,  because 
the  absolutely  essential  element,  destruction,  is  wanting. 
Moreover,  Belarmine  observes  that  which  is  sacrificed  "  in 
specie  aliena  "  should  be  immolated  according  to  the  mode  of 
destruction  proper  to  that  other  thing.  Hence  if  the  sailors 
had  captured  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonas  before  it  had 
ejected  him  on  the  land  and  they  had  desired  to  oflFer  the 
prophet  in  sacrifice,  they  would  have  had  to  slay  the  whale  in 
order  to  sacrifice  Jonas  "  in  specie  aliena  ".  But  according 
to  Billot  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  go  through  some  cere- 
mony symbolizing  the  death  of  Jona3  and  put  crepe  on  the 
monster's  tail,  for  then  Jonas  would  be  presented  to  God,  "  in 
specie  aliena  "  under  the  symbolism  of  death,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  convey  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.  But  it  would  not  ex- 
press it  in  the  way  proper  to  sacrifice,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  a  sacrifice.  Furthermore,  Christ  is  not  sacrificed  "  in  specie 
aliena  ",  because  He  is  not  in  the  guise  of  another  thing  before 
the  sacrificial  action  begins,  but  His  presence  "  in  specie 
aliena  "  is  the  terminus  or  result  of  the  action  of  immolation. 
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Bishop  MacDonald's  Theory. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  Bishop  MacDonald  seems  to  con- 
flict with  many  of  the  established  teachings  of  the  Church. 
Ify  as  the  Bishop  contends,  the  physical  immolation  on  the 
Cross  makes  the  Mass  a  sacrifice  and  constitutes  the  intrinsic 
and  distinctive  essence  of  that  sacrifice,  it  follows  with  absolute 
necessity  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  is  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
If  the  formal  essence  of  the  Mass  is  a  bloody  immolation,  we 
can  no  longer  call  the  Mass  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  Yet  the 
constant  and  universal  teaching  of  the  Church  has  been  that 
the  Mass  is  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  "  Since  in  this  divine  sac- 
rifice," says  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
Mass,  the  same  Christ  is  present  and  is  immolated  in  an  un- 
bloody manner,  who  once  offered  Himself  in  a  bloody  man- 
ner on  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  the  Holy  Synod  teaches  that  the 
Mass  is  a  truly  propitiatory  sacrifice.  .  .  .  For  there  is  one 
and  the  same  victim,  one  and  the  same  person  now  offering 
by  the  ministry  of  his  priests,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
kind  of  oblation  {ratio  offerendi).  The  fruits  of  that  sac- 
rifice, the  bloody  sacrifice,  I  mean,  are  most  plenteously  ac- 
quired through  this  unbloody  sacrifice."  *  The  words  which 
the  Council  applies  to  sacrifice — "  bloody  "  and  "  unbloody  " 
("incruente  immolatur";  "  oblatio  incruenta";  "  cruente  se 
ipsum  obtulit";  "oblatio  cruenta") — are  exclusive  of  one  an- 
other just  as  they  were  in  the  Old  Law,  where  they  dis- 
tinguished two  different  species  of  sacrifices.  The  affirmation, 
therefore,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  a  bloody  sacrifice 
contains  the  denial  that  it  is  or  can  be  called  an  unbloody  sac- 
rifice, and  the  further  affirmation  that  the  Mass  is  an  unbloody 
sacrifice  brings  with  it  the  denial  that  it  can  be  regarded  for 
a  moment  as  a  bloody  sacrifice. 

Another  result  which  flows  from  this  new  theory  is  that  the 
priests  of  the  New  Law  could  no  longer  be  considered  priests 
in  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term.  The  physical 
immolation  on  the  Cross,  which  in  this  supposition  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  Mass,  was  a  transitory  act.  The  priests  of 
the  New  Dispensation  had  no  share  in  effecting  it  and  it  is 
now  gone  forever.    The  essential  part  of  the  Mass  is  therefore 

»  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  XXII,  Can.  II. 
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over,  nineteen  hundred  years  before  the  priest  goes  to  the 
altar,  and  consquently,  since  he  cannot  perform  the  sacriiicial 
action,  the  formal  essence  of  the  Mass,  he  does  not  perform  the 
functions  of  a  sacrificing  priest.  Yet  St.  Paul  says :  "  Omnis 
pontifex  ex  hominibus  assumptus,  pro  hominibus  constituitur 
in  iis  quae  sunt  ad  Deum,  ut  offerat  dona  et  sacrificia  pro  pec- 
caUs  ".• 

For  the  same  reason,  the  Mass  in  this  case  would  not  be  a 
true  sacrifice,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  defines  it  to  be,^^  but 
merely  the  soulless  skeleton  of  a  sacrifice.  If  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  the  Mass  a  sacrifice  is  now  past  and  non-exist- 
ent, as  is  the  bloody  immolation  of  the  Cross,  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun  that  the  Mass  must  lack  the  essential  element 
that  goes  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  is  really  no  sac- 
rifice at  all.  Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  because  with  the 
Eternal  there  is  neither  past  nor  future  but  an  everlasting 
present,  the  physical  immolation  of  Calvary  is  still  present 
and  that  by  the  consecrating  words  of  the  priest  it  rises  up 
from  the  dead  past,  and,  like  a  divine  seal,  stamps  the  Mass 
with  the  essential  constitutents  of  sacrifice.  All  things  which 
happen  in  time  are  necessarily  present  to  the  mind  of  God,  but 
they  are  not  present  to  all  time  nor  to  one  another.  Otherwise 
the  first  century  would  be  identical  with  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  and  all  the  centuries — a  contention  which  upsets  the 
principle  of  contradiction. 

Moreover,  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  bloody  immolation, 
which  wrought  our  Redemption,  is  the  formal  essence  of  the 
Mass,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Mass  is  not  a  redeeming  sac- 
rifice. Yet  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  that  the  Mass  does 
not  redeem  us  but  applies  to  our  souls  the  fruits  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Cross.  How  can  the  same  bloody  immolation 
effect  our  Redemption  and  not  effect  our  Redemption,  and  be 
merely  applicatory  of  the  fruits  of  the  Cross  and  not  be 
merely  applicatory  of  those  fruits? 

Opposing  Arguments. 

The  main  objection  advanced  against  Franzelin's  theory, 
which  also  militates  against  the  present  modification  of  that 
theory,  is  that  the  need  of  the  double  consecration  is  not  ap- 

•  Hebr.  5:1.  ^®  Scss.  XXII,  Can.  I. 
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parent.  For  one  consecration  renders  Christ  imperceptible  to 
the  senses  and  reduces  Him  to  the  state  of  food  and  therefore 
expresses  the  full  meaning  of  sacrifice.  But  in  the  holocausts 
of  old  there  was  a  double  destruction — the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim (which  expressed  the  full  meaning  of  sacrifice)  and  then 
the  burning  thereof;  and  this  double  destruction  corresponds 
to  our  double  consecration.  The  supreme  moment  of  sacrifice 
among  the  Jews  was  not  the  first  destruction  by  death  but  the 
second  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  from  the  burning  victims 
ascended  on  high  bearing  aloft  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah  the 
vows  and  prayers  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Moreover  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  sacrifice  is  a  sign,  "  in  genere  signi ", 
as  we  proved  above.  Like  words,  which  are  signs,  they  get 
their  meaning  and  constituent  parts  from  public  or  divine 
authority.  One  sound  will,  as  we  saw,  convey  the  meaning 
man,  but  if  we  wish  to  say  "  man  "  in  Latin  we  must  use  two, 
because  the  Romans  attached  that  meaning  to  two  and  not  to- 
one.  In  like  manner,  one  consecration  would  be  sufficient  in 
se  to  express  the  signification  of  sacrifice,  but  Almighty  God,, 
because  He  wished  to  make  the  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  a. 
representation  at  the  same  time  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
attached  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  to  the  double  consecration.  A 
single  consecration  is,  therefore,  not  a  sacrifice,  since  it  has  not 
had  affixed  to  it  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  by  proper  divine  au- 
thority, and  consequently  it  cannot  express  that  meaning  any 
more  than  the  sound  "  ho  "  instead  of  "  ho-mo  "  expresses  in 
Latin  the  signification  "  man  ". 

"If  the  Last  Supper,"  it  is  urged,  "  were  an  absolute  as  well 
as  a  relative  sacrifice,  it  would  have  redeemed  the  world." 
If  it  had  been  accepted  by  God  for  that  purpose  it  would  have 
wrought  our  redemption,  for  being  the  act  of  an  infinite  per- 
son it  had  like  every  action  of  Christ  infinite  value  "  in  actu 
primo  ",  but  lacking  the  divine  acceptance  for  that  end  it 
never  had  such  value  "  in  actu  secundo  ".  God  required  and 
accepted  for  the  Redemption  Christ's  death  on  the  Cross  and 
therefore  this  alone  had  infinite  value  "  in  actu  secundo  "  and 
achieved  the  Redemption.  "  Sine  sanguinis  effusione  non  fit 
remissio,"  was  the  divine  decree. 

"  The  reduction  to  the  state  of  food,"  writes  Billot,  "  bears^ 
no  analogy  to  Christ's  death  on  the  Cross."     But  this  reduc- 
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tion  to  the  condition  of  food  is  made  by  the  double  consecra- 
tion by  which  the  body  of  Christ  is  placed  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  the  blood  under  the  form  of  wine,  and  is  an  actual 
fact  This  is  a  reminder  and  memorial  of  the  other  separation 
of  body  and  blood  in  the  death  on  the  Cross  and  "  announces 
the  death  of  the  Lord  until  He  come  ".  Moreover  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  immolation  that  the  two  sacrifices  differ,  accord- 
ing to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  no  similarity  is  looked  for 
between  a  bloody  and  an  unbloody  immolation.  The  bloody 
death  which  is  not  actually  present  in  the  Mass  is  directly 
represented,  whereas  the  priest  and  victim,  being  the  same 
in  both,  are  pictured  forth  only  indirectly. 

"  The  placing  of  Christ  in  the  state  of  food  shows  no  pro- 
portion with  the  signification  of  sacrifice,"  urges  the  same 
author.  But  the  reduction  of  a  living  being  to  the  state  of 
food,  the  original  constituents  of  the  body,  just  one  step  short 
of  dust  and  ashes,  is  a  real  kenosis,  is  destruction  equivalent 
to  real,  and  therefore  has  all  the  essential  elements  of  true  sac- 
rifice. We  must  view  the  whole  sacrificial  action  in  its  en- 
tirety and  not  limit  our  attention  to  food  alone,  which  is 
merely  the  terminus  of  the  sacrifice.  In  two  of  the  three 
animal  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law,  the  partial  result  of  the  im- 
molation was  food.  The  priests  and  people  partook  of  the 
flesh  of  the  victims. 

"  If  such  examination  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice,"  it  is  ob- 
jected, "  the  Incarnation  would  be  a  sacrifice,  for  St  Paul 
says,  '  exinanivit  seipsum ',  taking  the  form  of  a  servant" 
As  a  sacrifice  is  a  sig^  and  gets  its  signification  from  public 
or  divine  authority,  no  act  can  be  a  sacrifice  unless  sacrificial 
meaning  has  been  properly  attached  to  it  But  the  Incarna- 
tion was  never  instituted  as  a  sacrifice.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
Christ,  the  man-God,  who  "  emptied  Himself  "  in  the  Incar- 
nation, but  the  Divine  Word  of  God,  the  second  person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  As  the  divinity  is  incapable  of  change  it  is 
incapable  of  sacrifice. 

"  If  the  immolation  in  the  Mass  be  not  the  physical  immo- 
lation of  the  Cross,  how  could  the  Council  of  Trent  teach  that 
the  Mass  was  prefigured  in  the  various  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Law,  both  bloody  and  unbloody?"  The  Council  itself  gave 
the  answer  in  the  sentence  immediately  following:  because, 
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"  as  the  perfection  and  completion  of  all,  it  comprises  all  the 
advantages  which  they  signified "."  They  foreshadowed 
Christ,  Uie  Redeemer,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  and  who 
is  the  victim  in  both  sacrifices,  redeeming  in  the  one  and  ap- 
plying the  fruits  of  that  redemption  in  the  other. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  this 
theory  is  not  sense-perceptible  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sacrifice.  Christ  as  priest  is  made  sense-perceptible 
through  His  representative  who  impersonates  Him  and  speaks 
in  His  name.  We  hear  the  words  of  Christ,  not  of  the  priest 
The  destruction  is  made  perceptible  to  the  senses  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  words,  which  are  the  sword  of  sacrifice,  and  seeing 
what  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  after  the  consecration  in 
comparison  with  its  previous  natural  human  form.  The  victim 
is  sense-perceptible  through  the  species  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  before  the  words  of  transubstantiation  are  uttered  He  is 
naturally  perceptible  to  corporal  eyes,  as  He  actually  is  to 
His  Blessed  Mother  in  Heaven,  and  as  He  was  1900  years 
ago  to  men  on  earth. 

Conclusion. 

The  de  Lugo-Franzelin  theory  on  the  formal  essence  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  as  herein  developed,  satisfies  reason  and 
fulfils  all  the  demands  of  Faith.  No  valid  argument  has  yet 
been  put  forth  against  it,  as  we  have  shown,  while  the  other 
opinions  do  not  stand  the  test  of  careful  scrutiny.  This  ex- 
planation, moreover,  of  the  inner  essence  of  the  Mass  is  the 
obvious  and  natural  one  and  the  one  that  appeals  even  to 
minds  not  versed  in  speculation, — ^to  ordinary,  every-day 
Christians.  It  is  the  one  that  spontaneously  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  any  Catholic  as  soon  as  he  grasps  the  meaning  of  sac- 
rifice and  understands  from  the  Catechism  the  Church's  teach- 
ing on  the  Real  Presence  and  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice. 
Furthermore,  in  this  theory,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  "  the  Christian  pulpit  has  at  its  disposal  a  truly 
inexhaustible  source  of  lofty  thoughts  wherewith  to  illustrate 
in  glowing  language  the  humility  and  love,  the  destitution 
and  defenselessness  of  our  Saviour  under  the  sacramental 

11  Sess.  XXII,  Can.  I. 
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veil,  His  magnanimous  submission  to  irreverence,  dishonor, 
and  sacrilege,  and  wherewith  to  emphasize  that  even  to-day 
that  fire  of  self-sacrifice  which  once  burned  on  the  Cross,  still 
sends  forth  its  tongues  of  flame  in  a  mysterious  manner  from 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  on  our  altars." 

M.  J.  Gallagher. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


TEE  BOHHET  OF  SAIHT  FBAH0I8  XATIEB. 

MANY  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  sonnets  in  the  Spanish  language  is  ascribed  to 
Saint  Francis  Xavier.  His  claim,  however,  to  this  literary 
and  religious  gem  is  not  uncontested.  Many  weighty  authori- 
ties *  absolutely  deny  him  the  authorship,  or  at  least  declare 
that  the  arguments  in  his  favor  will  not  stand  the  glare  of 
modern  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition favoring  the  Xaverian  authorship,  the  authority  of 
discerning  critics  of  literary  history,  and  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  poem  in  question, 
naturally  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  its  stanzas  of  burning 
love  bear  the  stamp  of  the  zealous  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

After  we  have  given  the  original  Spanish  of  the  sonnet  and 
one  of  the  best  English  translations  of  it  that  we  have  seen, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  as  its  author.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  we 
are  not  asserting  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  the  actual  author 
of  the  sonnet,  but  are  merely  pressing  forward  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  his  authorship. 

No  me  mueve,  mi  Di6s,  para  quererte 
El  cielo  que  me  tienes  prometido, 
Ni  me  mueve  el  infiemo  tan  temido 
Para  dejar  per  esc  de  ofenderte. 
Tu  me  mueves,  Sefior;  mu^veme  el  verte 
Clavado  en  una  cruz  y  escarnecido ; 
Mu^veme  ver  tu  cuerpo  tan  herido; 
Mu^veme  tus  afrentas  y  tu  muerte. 

*  Men^nde*  y  Pelayo,  ITisioria  de  las  Ideas  EstSticas  en  Espana,  vol.  a.  p. 
ao5;  IntroducciSn  a  la  Historia  de  la  LUeratura  Espanola  de  Fitumaurice- 
Kelly:  Foulche-Dclbosc,  Revue  Hispanique,  1895,  pp.  iao-145. 
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Mu^veme  al  fin  tu  amor,  y  en  tal  manera, 
Que  aunque  no  hubiera  cielo,  yo  te  amara. 
Y  aunque  no  hubiera  infierao,  te  temiera. 
No  me  tienes  que  dar  porque  te  quiera ; 
Pues  aunque  lo  que  espero  no  esperara, 
Lo  mismo  que  te  quiero  te  quisiera. 

'Tis  not  the  heaven  which  Thou  has  promised  me, 
Dear  God,  that  makes  me  love  Thee  as  I  do; 
It  is  not  hell — and  yet  I  fear  it  too— 
That  makes  me  dread  the  thought  of  vexing  Thee: 
'Tis  Thine  own  self,  Lord,  tortured  on  that  Tree, 
Nailed  to  that  Cross ;  'tis  all  the  woe  I  view, 
The  many  shames  Thy  wounded  body  knew, 
The  thirst  and  throes  of  Thy  death-agony. 
Thy  love  so  wins,  that — Christ  hear  my  vow — 
Were  there  no  heaven,  Fd  hold  Thee  no  less  dear ; 
Were  there  no  hell,  yet  Thee,  Lord,  I  would  fear : 
I  need  no  bribe — I'd  love  Thee  anyhow; 
Much  as  I  hope,  were  I  quite  hopeless  here, 
I  still  should  love  Thee  as  I  love  Thee  now.* 

As  early  as  1662  the  sonnet  appeared  in  print,  though  no 
mention  was  made  of  its  author.*  But  three  years  later  the 
Spanish  philosopher  Juan  Caramuel  de  Lobkowitz  in  his 
Conceptus  Evangelici  wrote  the  following  lines  in  which  we 
find  the  first  mention  of  the  sonnet  being  ascribed  to  Saint 
Francis  Xavier:  **  I  adjoin,"  writes  Caramuel,  "  the  following 
epigram  which  I  copied  some  time  ago  from  a  manuscript 
which  was  given  to  me  by  a  noble  and  religious  man,  in  which 
I  read,  to  my  great  joy,  these  words :  '  Sonnet  which  Saint 
Francis  Xavier  composed  to  a  crucifix  of  which  he  was  very 
fond '."  * 

Though  this  testimony  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
former,  yet  the  poem  was  known  long  before.     Fr.  John 

«Thif  translation  was  published  by  Mr.  Timothy  Wilfrid  Coakley  in  The 
Messenger,  voL  XXXVII,  p.  467. 

^Epitome  de  la  vida  y  muerie  de  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola.  ...  En  la  im- 
prenta  de  Caspar  du  Pree.     1663. 

*  .  .  .  subjungo,  me  olim  hoc  Epigramma — Soneto  Hispanice— ex  libello- 
manuscripto,  quern  mihi  Vir  quidam  nobilis  et  religiosns  communicavit,  con- 
scrips:sse;  et  non  sine  solamine  legisse  hunc  Titulum  Soneto  gue  compuso  S. 
Francisco  Xaverio  a  un  Christo  crucificado,  de  quien  era  muy  devote. 
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Nadassi  published  a  Latin  version  in   1657,  which  runs  as 
follows : 

Non  me  movet,  Domine,  ad  amandum  te 

Coelum,  quod  mihi  promisisti, 

Nee  horrendus  inf  emus  movet  me, 

Ut  non  offcndam  te. 

Tu  me  moves  mi  Deus.    Movet  me,  quod  videam  te 

Cruel  clavis  affiximi  et  ex(:amificatum ; 

Movet  me,  quod  videam  corpus  tuum  tarn  vulneratum, 

Movent  me  opprobria  tua  et  mors  tua. 

Denique  movent  me  haec,  mi  Deus,  et  ita  movent, 

Ut,  si  non  esset  infernus  ullus,  tamen  adhuc  teimerem  te 

Et  si  nullimi  esset  coelus,  adhuc  amarem  te. 

Non  habes  quod  mihi  des,  pro  quo  te  amem 

Quia  tametsi  ea,  quae  spero,  non  sperarem, 

Aeque,  ac  nunc  te  amo,  te  amarem. 

In  a  copy  of  Fr.  Nadassi's  book  Preiiosae  occupaHones 
morientium,  in  which  the  translation  was  first  published  and 
which  is  at  present  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Buda- 
pest, we  read  the  following  manuscript  note :  **  It  belongs  to 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  and  has  been  literally  translated  from 
the  Spanish ;  others  say  that  it  belongs  to  Saint  Ignatius."  • 

Fr.  Nadassi  published  also  a  more  poetical  though  less  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  sonnet  in  1665. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sonnet  was  known  long 
before.  Fr.  Cecil  Gomez  Rodeles,  editor  of  Monumenta  His- 
torica,  has  found  an  original  document  belonging  to  the  latter 

^  "  Est  Sancti  Francisci  Xaverii  ex  hymno  Hispanico  fere  ad  verbam :  vel 
ut  alii  ajnnt  Sancti  Patris  Ignatii."  Monumenta  Historica  Societaiis  Jtsu, 
Monumenta  Xaveriana,  Madrid,  1899,  vol.  I,  p.  939.  Does  this  mean  that  St 
Francis  wrote  the  original  Spanish,  or  that  St  Francis  merely  translated  from 
the  Spanish  poem,  and  that  his  translation  was  then  used  as  Fr.  Nadassi*s 
text  in  the  Lat'n? — In  regard  to  Saint  Ignatins  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Hun- 
garian Nadassi  was  not  the  only  Jesuit  who  thought  the  sonnet  belonged  to 
the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Some  in  his  time  at  Rome  seemed  to 
think  that  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  wrote  the  original  Spanish. 
In  the  Epitome  de  la  vida  y  muerte  de  San  Jgnacio  de  Loyola,  Roermond, 
1663,  it  is  stated  that  Saint  Ignatius  used  it  daily  in  his  devotions,  nothing 
being  said  of  its  authorship.  In  J.  C.  Zabuesing's  Katholische  Kirchen- 
gesdnge,  Augsburg,  182a,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  it  is  entitled  "The  desire  of  St 
Ignatius".  Indeed  the  Spanish  sonnet  is  ascribed  to  h'm  by  Fr.  Menchaca 
who  thinks  Saint  Francis  made  a  shorter  and  more  popular  form  of  the  same, 
perhaps  in  Portuguese.  We  know  that  Ignatius  wrote  poetry  before  and  after 
his  conversion  (Astrain  in  vita  ejus),  but  whether  he  wrote  the  lonnet  is  an 
unknown  fact 
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part  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  to  a  more  recent  date,  where 
the  poem  is  ascribed  to  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  The  unknown 
author,  however,  displays  some  hesitation;  he  writes:  "Act 
of  love  of  God  in  verse,  which,  as  they  say,^  was  written  by 
Saint  Francis  Xavier."  As  Fr.  Rodeles  remarks,  the  poem 
seems  to  have  been  copied  by  some  Portuguese^  as  apparent  in 
some  of  its  constructions.  This  seems  to  be  the  oldest  copy 
we  have  at  present  of  the  famous  sonnet.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
Xaverian  authorship  of  the  sonnet  is  the  testimony  of  Fr. 
Peter  Possinus.  This  Jesuit,  who  had  always  been  interested 
in  Japan  and  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  one  of  his 
religious  brothers  on  the  Japanese  mission,  Fr.  Xavier  Philip- 
pucius,  wrote  in  1667  that  this  Jesuit  "  had  composed  a  cer- 
tain prayer  from  several  others  of  Saint  Francis  to  which  he 
added  the  verses  of  pure  love  toward  God,  which  verses  are 
very  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  Indies  and  were  com- 
posed in  Portuguese,  the  language  well  known  there,  by  Saint 
Francis  Xavier  himself,  as  tradition  tells  us."  *  "  We  have 
endeavored,"  continues  Fr.  Possinus,  "  to  give  a  good  Latin 
translation  of  the  original  poem."  *  His  translation  is  less 
literal  than  that  of  Nadassi. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  translation  published  in 
1676  by  Fr.  Francisco  Garcfa,  which  begins: 

O  Deus,  ego  amo  te 

Nee  amo  te  ut  salves  me,  .  .  . 

Garcfa  writes  that  this  poem  embraces  **  the  affections  of 
love  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  used  to  pour  forth  in  prayer  and 

•  Acto  de  Amor  dc  Dioi  cm  verso,  que  dixem,  que  foi  feito  por  San  Fran- 
cisco Xavier. 

^  F.  X.  Drcbitka,  Hymntis  Francisci  Faludi,  ...  p.  I7-  The  editors  of 
Monumenta  Hisiorica  have  been  constantly  on  the  ontlook  to  find  any  valuable 
docnment  pertaining  to  the  sonnet,  but  have  not  succeeded.  As  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Federico  Cerv6s,  associate  editor  of  Monumenta,  wrote  to  us,  5  May,  191 2, 
nothing  new  has  been  found  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Monumenta  Xaveriana, 

*.  .  .  a  Sancto  ipso  Xaverio,  ut  fert  trad'tio,  composita.  .  .  Do  these  words 
of  Fr.  Possinus  imply  that  Saint  Francis  wrote  the  original  Spanish?  Not 
necessarily.    They  could  merely  mean  that  he  translated  it 

•5.  Francisci  Xaverii  e  Societate  Jesu  Indiarum  Apostoli  novarum  episto- 
latum  lihri  septem.    Romae,  1667. 
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used  to  recommend  to  his  converts  "."  Garcfa's  translation, 
be  it  noted,  had  already  appeared  in  the  Coelesie  Palmetum 
(p.  49)  of  1669. 

Besides  this  Latin  version  there  are  several  others.  The 
one  that  begins  **  Amo  Deum  sed  libere  "  appeared  in  Georg 
Naray's  Lyra  Cordis  published  in  1695,  but  it  was  previously 
known,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a  literal  German  translation  done  by 
J.  Scheffler." 

From  the  words  of  Possinus  already  quoted  we  may  see  that 
the  sonnet  was  known  to  the  people  of  the  Indies  in  Portu- 
guese. It  is  a  pity  that  at  present  we  have  no  Portuguese  ver- 
sion of  that  time.  But  in  an  Italian  publication  of  1680,"  the 
sonnet  wears  in  certain  endings  and  abbreviations,  marks 
that  bespeak  Portuguese  origin.  A  beautiful  translation  in 
the  Portuguese  language  appeared  in  the  Mensageiro  de  Cor- 
a^ao  de  Jesus^  in  the  number  corresponding  to  November  of 
1894. 

Not  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  but  also  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  we  find  that  the  sonnet  was  generally  ascribed  to  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  in  almost  numberless  books,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
Jesuit  J.  Arriola  wrote  a  "  Commentary  of  fourteen  sonnets 
on  the  famous  sonnet  attributed  to  Saint  Francis  Xavier  ".^* 

In  this  same  century,  as  we  will  see  later  on,  the  sonnet  was 
known  in  England  and  also  ascribed  there  to  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indies. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  attributing  the  sonnet  to  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  The  son- 
net itself  seems  to  belong  to  the  age  and  life  of  Saint  Francis. 
The  main  idea  of  the  sonnet  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  expressed  in 
any  striking  literary  style ;  but  there  is  about  it,  on  the  whole, 

*•  Vida  y  milagros  de  San  Francisco  Xavier,  Madrid,  1676. 

11  "  Ich  Hebe  Gott,  und  zwar  umsonst " ;  published  in  HeUige  Seelenlust, 
For  other  translations  and  imitations,  cfr.  F.  C.  Drcbitka,  Hymnus  Fran- 
cisci  Faludi,  Buda-Pest,  1899;  J*  Julian,  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  Lon- 
don, 1907,  pp.  826,  974,  1296,  1679-80 ;  Schlosser,  Die  Kirche  in  ihren  Liedern, 
Freiburg,  i863»  vol.  i,  p.  445. 

^^  La  Compagnia  de  Giesu  da  Dio  illustrata,  .  .  Raccolta  dal  Padre  Silvio 
Tomamira,  Palermo,  1680. 

*• "  Glosa  en  catorce  sonetos  del  famoso  atribu^'do  a  S.  Francisco  Xavier 
que  conienza:  No  me  mueve.  .  .  ."  MSS.  in  the  Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  S. 
Oregorio  de  Mexico. 
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an  underlying  spirit  of  great  holiness,  of  sanctity,  of  fervent 
love  of  God,  clothed  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  way.  It 
breathes  forth  so  sacred  a  charm  by  the  very  reason  of  its 
simplicity  and  holy  aspiration  that  we  naturally  consider  it 
to  be  a  r^sum^  of  the  raptures  of  divine  love  that  characterize 
the  great  Saint  who  used  to  exclaim :  **  Enough,  O  Lord, 
enough !  "  We  naturally  tend  to  the  opinion  that  very  likely 
the  poem  was  written  in  Spanish  or  in  Portuguese  by  Saint 
Francis  as  a  result  of  the  words  he  often  meditated  upon  in 
his  retreats  and  in  other  occasions  and  which  are  contained 
in  the  Contevtplatio  ad  amorem  of  Saint  Ignatius :  **  Take,  O 
Lord,  my  entire  liberty,  .  .  .  whatever  I  have  or  possess 
Thou  hast  bestowed  on  me;  I  give  it  all  back  to  Thee,  and  to 
the  rule  of  Thy  will  deliver  it  absolutely.  Give  me  only  Thy 
love  and  Thy  grace  and  I  will  be  sufficiently  rich;  nor  do  I 
require  anything  else." 

Some  may  indeed  wonder  at  the  fact  that  Saint  Francis 
should  wish  to  form  his  thoughts  in  verse.  The  reason  is 
easily  discernible  to  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Kings  as  Philip  II,  saints  as  Teresa  of  Jesus,"  mis- 
sioners  as  Fr.  Anchieta,  soldiers  as  Aldana  and  Ercilla,  com- 
posed in  verse  and  sometimes  as  good  as  that  of  the  most 
famous  litterateurs  who  were  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Muses.  There  was  not  a  Spaniard  of  note  in  that  period  of 
their  glorious  history  who  did  not  "  finger  the  pretty  fringes 
of  poetry  ",  as  Francis  Thompson  would  say. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  not  hard  to  realize  why  many 
eminent  hymnologlsts  have  generally  attributed  to  Saint 
Francis  Xavier  the  famous  sonnet,  of  which  the  Latin  versions 
are  only  inadequate  renderings.  The  Rev.  James  Mearns, 
who  has  studied  very  closely  all  the  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  poem,  sums  up  his  criticisms  declaring  that  "  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  the  original  was  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
sonnet,  and  was  written  by  Saint  Francis  Xavier  in  the  East 
Indies"."     The  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry  writes:  "The  hymn— O 

**  Some  critics  have  without  warrant  ascribed  the  sonnet  to  Saint  Teresa ; 
cfr.  Ejercisios  EspirituaUs  de  San  Jgnacio  y  Santa  Teresa,  por  el  Rev.  P.  Fr. 
Gabriel  de  Jesus,  Madrid,  1913,  p.  451. 

i»  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  edited  by  J.  Julian,  p.  1680. 
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Deus,  ego  amo  te — has  been  appropriately  styled  the  Love- 
sigh  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  who,  it  is  fairly  certain,  com- 
posed the  original  Spanish  sonnet  No  me  mueve  mi  Dios  para 
quererte  ...  on  which  the  various  Latin  versions  are 
based  "."  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Duffield,  a  Presbyterian,  speaking- 
both  of  the  original  Spanish  and  of  the  Latin  versions,  main- 
tains that :  **  From  the  higher  critical  standpoint  .  .  .  these 
hymns  are  not  unacceptable  as  Xavier's  own  work  ".^^  And 
he  continues :  "  They  feel  as  if  they  belonged  to  his  age  and 
to  his  life.  They  are  transfused  and  shot  through  by  a  fer- 
vent sense  of  absorption  into  divine  love  which  has  fused  and 
crystallized  them  in  its  fiercest  heat." 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  everybody  who  reads  without 
personal  prejudice  the  sonnet  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indies.  To  this  end  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  some  of  the  best  English  translations. 

One  of  the  first  translations  that  appeared  in  English  was 
done  by  the  Catholic  poet  Alexander  Pope.  In  the  American 
Museum  of  1790"  we  read  the  following  lines  written  by 
Senex,  probably  Fr.  Fleming  of  St.  Mary's  Church :  "  I  was 
a  student  at  that  time  in  a  foreign  college  and  had  the  happi- 
ness of  often  conversing  with  a  most  respectable  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Brown,  who  died  some  time  after,  aged  about 
ninety.^*  This  venerable  man  lived  in  England,  as  domestic 
chaplain  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Caryl,  to  whom  Mr.  Pope  in- 
scribes the  Rape  of  the  Lock  .  .  .  and  at  whose  house  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  early  and  gay  part  of  his  life 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Brown  that  seeing  the  poet  often 
amuse  the  family  with  verses  of  gallantry,  he  took  the  liberty 
one  day  of  requesting  him  to  change  the  subject  of  his  com- 
position and  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  translating  of  the 
Latin  hymn — O  Deus!  Ego  amo  te — composed  by  the  famous 
missionary  Francis  Xavier.  .  .  Mr.  Pope  appeared  to  receive 
his  proposition  with  indifference,  but  the  next  morning  when 

^^  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  il,  p.  207. 

^''  Latin  Hymn  Writers  and  their  Hymns,  New  York,  1889. 

1"  Cfr.  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  October,  1890.  pp.  159-60. 

^•This  respectable  clergyman  was  Fr.  Lavinins  Brown  of  the  Society  of 
Jesns,  who  had  been  twice  rector  and  prov*ncial  from  1733  to  1737.  Cfr. 
Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  vol.  3,  pp.  541-43- 
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he  came  down  to  breakfast  he  handed  Mr.  Brown  a  paper  with 
the  following  lines  of  which  I  took  a  copy  and  have  since  re- 
tained in  my  memory."  Pope's  translation,  as  all  those  not 
made  directly  from  the  original  Spanish,  is  inadequate  and 
does  not  bring  out  the  complete  idea  of  its  author: 

Thou  art  my  God,  sole  object  of  my  love. 

Not  for  the  whole  of  endless  joys  above ; 
Not  for  the  fear  of  endless  pains  below. 

Which  they  who  love  thee  not  must  undergo. 

For  me,  and  such  as  me,  thou  deign'dst  to  bear 
An  ignominious  cross,  the  nails,  the  spear; 

A  thorny  crown  transpierced  thy  sacred  brow, 
While  bloody  sweats  from  every  member  flow. 

For  me  in  torture  thou  resign'dst  thy  breath 
Embraced  me  on  the  cross,  and  saved  me  by  thy  death 

And  can  these  sufferings  fail  my  heart  to  move? 
What  but  thyself  can  now  deserve  my  love? 

Such  as  then  was  and  is  thy  love  to  me. 
Such  is  and  shall  be  still  my  love  to  thee— 

To  thee,  Redeemer,  mercy's  sacred  spring. 
My  God,  my  father,  maker  and  my  Kingi** 

Father  Edmund  Caswall's  translation  "  is  one  of  the  best 
known  but  by  no  means  the  most  excellent,  as  it  was  made  not 
from  the  Spanish  but  from  the  Latin  of  Garcfa  or  Nadassi. 

Longfellow,  drawn  as  he  was,  toward  everything  that  shone 
with  celestial  light,  duly  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  *'  O 
Deus,  ego  amo  te  ",  and  beautifully  translates  it  as  follows : 

O  God !  my  spirit  loves  but  Thee : 
Not  that  in  heaven  its  home  may  be, 
Not  that  the  souls  that  love  not  Thee 
Shall  groan  in  fire  eternally. 

*^  If,  as  it  seems  probable,  John  Dryden  is  the  author  of  the  translation 
generally  ascribed  to  his  name,  then  we  have  to  doubt  whether  Pope  made  an- 
other translation  or  only  copied  his  predecessor's,  having  introduced  into  it  a 
few  changes  here  and  there. 

>^  Published  in  his  Masque  of  Mary  and  other  Poems,  1858,  and  in  his 
Hymns  and  Poems,  1873.  W.  C  Bryant  included  Father  Caswall's  translation 
in  his  Poetry  and  Song,  p.  3a  I. 
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But  Thou  on  the  accursed  tree 

In  mercy  hast  embraced  me. 

For  me  the  cruel  nails,  the  spear, 

The  ignominious  scoff,  didst  bear, 

Countless,  imutterable  woes, — 

The  bloody  sweat, — death's  pangs  and  throes, — 

These  Thou  didst  bear,  all  these  for  me, 

A  sinner,  and  estranged  from  Thee. 

And  wherefore  no  affection  show, 

Jesus,  to  Thee  that  lovest  me  so? 

Not  that  in  heaven  my  home  may  be, 

Nor  lest  I  die  eternally  I 

Nor  from  the  hope  of  joys  above  me ; 

But  even  as  Thou  Thyself  didst  love  me, 

So  love  I  and  will  ever  love  Thee, 

Solely  because  my  King  art  Thou, 

My  God  for  evermore  as  now.    Amen.** 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Barret  published  in  1895  **  another  trans- 
lation from  the  Latin  which  surpasses  those  already  mentioned 
in  unction  and  in  representing  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  saint : 

O  God,  my  love  is  all  for  Thee, 

Nor  love  I  Thee  that  Thou  save  me, 

Nor  yet  for  that  who  love  not  Thee, 

Thou  doom'st  to  bum  eternally. 

Thou,  Thou,  my  Jesus  on  the  tree 

In  full  embrace  did'st  gather  me. 

The  nails,  the  spear-thrust  Thou  didst  bear 

And  ignominy's  bitter  share; 

Unnumbered  griefs,  the  sweat,  the  dread. 

Death ;  these,  for  me  and  in  my  stead — 

A  sinner.    Should  I  not  love  Thee? 

0  Jesus,  who  didst  so  love  me 
Not  that  in  heaven.  Thou  save  me. 
Nor  lest  Thou  doom  eternally, 
Nor  for  reward,  whatever  it  be, 
But  as  Thou  gav'st  Thy  love  to  me 

1  give,  will  give,  my  love  to  Thee, 
For  this  alone,  for  this  one  thing, 
Thou  art  my  God,  Thou  art  my  King. 

*«  Ouire-Mer,  Works  of  Longfellow,  vol.  I,  p.  246. 
«•  TJie  Messenger,  N.  Y.,  vol.  XXX.  p.  734- 
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Another  translation  from  the  Latin,  at  once  singfularly  feli- 
citous as  an  accurate,  musical  version,  and  remarkably  devout 
as  a  beautiful  Communion  prayer,  comes  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry :  " 

I  love  Thee,  God ; 
Yet  not  for  hope  of  gain, 
Nor  that  I  fear  the  pain 

Of  Thy  just  rod. 

Thou,  Jesu,  Thou 
Didst  on  the  Cross  embrace 
My  soul,  with  blood-stained  Face 

And  thorn-crowned  Brow. 

And  oh,  for  me 
Thy  sorrows — who  shall  them 
Recount,  from  Bethlehem 

To  Calvary? 

How  can  I  well 
Do  aught  but  bum  with  love — 
Not  hoping  joys  above. 

Not  fearing  hell. 

Not  for  reward: 
But  as  Thou  lovedst  me, 
I  love  and  shall  love  Thee, 

My  God,  my  Lord. 

The  two  best  renderings  we  have  seen  of  the  original  Span- 
ish are  the  works  of  Fr.  Matthew  Russell  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Wilfrid  Coakley.  Mr.  Coakley's  translation  has  been  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  That  of  Father  Russell  has 
at  once  the  charm  of  language  found  in  the  original  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  literal  text : 

No,  not  the  heaven  which  Thou  of  bounty  free 
My  God,  hast  promised,  moves  me  to  Thy  love ; 
Nor  doth  the  hell,  so  feared,  so  fearful,  move 
To  shrink  for  ever  from  offending  Thee. 

*^  Eucharistica — Verse  and  Prose  in  honor  of  the  Hidden  God.  Dolphin 
Press:  PhiUdelphim,  191a. 
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Thou  movest  me,  O  Lord ! — ^Thec,  Thee  to  sec 
Nailed  to  that  cross,  all-mangled  and  forlorn — 
To  see  Thy  body  wounded,  racked,  and  torn — 
Thy  shame  and  anguish,  and  Thy  death  for  me. 

Thou,  Jesus,  movest  me  to  love  Thee  so, 
That  if  there  were  no  hell,  I  still  should  fear. 
No  need  of  gifts  to  make  me  love  Thee — ^no ! 
Had  I  no  hope  of  what  I  hope  above, 
I'd  love  Thee  as  I  love  Thee,  Saviour  dear !  •• 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  different  versions  to  be 
met  with  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  hymn  books.  In  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  the  translations  have  been  almost  as 
numerous  as  in  the  English-speaking  countries.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  privilege  of  the  true  original  deem  it  one  of 
the  best  sonnets  in  their  literature.  By  many  critics  it  is  con- 
sidered inferior  only  to  Argensola's  "  Dime,  Padre  comun, 
pues  eres  justo ",  and  Calderon's  sonnet  on  the  vanity  of 
human  pride — **  Estas  que  fueron  pompa  y  alegrfa  ". 

William  Furlong,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md. 


THE  FSIE8T  AHD  BUMICEB  OAMPS  FOB  BOTB. 

THERE  is  one  field  open  at  present  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  boys  that  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  the  future. 
Thef  summer  camp  is  now  a  recognized  factor  in  the  life  of 
Young  America,  and,  if  its  development  in  the  next  ten  years 
keeps  pace  with  its  ever-spreading  popularity  during  the  last 
decade,  it  will  create  graver  problems  for  the  pastor,  with  his 
jealous  anxiety  about  proselytizing  mediums  in  his  commun- 
ity, than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  constitutes  at  present.  The  alarm 
is  already  felt  by  priests  in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  Catholic 
youth  in  considerable  numbers  are  joining  the  exodus  of  their 
Protestant  companions  to  the  lakes  and  mountains,  to  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  months  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  Epis- 
copalianism  or  Presbyterianism,  transfigured  by  Boy  Scout  or 

**  Altar  Flowerst  1900,  p.  70.  Fr.  Rastell  ascribes  the  sonnet  to  Saint 
Ignat'us  and  the  Latin  hymn  to  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  Bat  in  a  letter  sent  as, 
15  May,  1913,  he  says  he  had  no  special  reason  for  doing  so  and  was,  farther- 
more,  anacqaainted  with  the  critical  history  of  the  sonnet. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  affiliations  into  angels  of  non-sectarianism.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  past  summer  the  Catholic  press,  taking 
inventory  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  Catholic  parents  against  the  perils  of  such  camps.  The 
danger  is  a  real  one  and  is  only  imperfectly  veiled  by  the 
innocent  language  adopted  in  the  magazine  or  prospectus. 
'*  The  religious  life/'  claims  the  description  of  a  typical  camp 
in  a  current  review,  "  is  never  over-emphasized,  and  there  is 
but  little  sectarianism.  Sunday,  as  a  rule,  differs  from  other 
days  in  that  camp  costume  is  doffed  and  a  simple  suit  is 
donned  for  church  services,  either  at  the  nearest  church,  or 
in  the  form  of  simple  services  at  the  camp  itself." 

There  is  a  better  way  of  saving  the  situation  than  by  decry- 
ing the  camp  and  labeling  it  as  forbidden  fruit  for  Catholic 
boys,  and  that  is  by  taking  command  of  it  ourselves.  If  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  Protestantism  so  well,  why  would  it 
not  be  a  valuable  asset  for  Catholicity?  Where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made  by  Catholics,  as  in  the  instance  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  about  to  be  submitted,  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  gratifying  degree  of  success,  and  its  mechanism  is  so 
simple  and  inexpensive  that  the  example  could  be  generally 
followed.  Unlike  the  city  club  with  its  costly  buildings  and 
apparatus,  the  summer  camp  does  not  demand  any  prohibitive 
amount  of  capital;  while  for  the  physical  benefits  it  affords 
and  the  opportunities  for  influence  it  gives  a  priest  over  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  growing  generation  of  Catholic 
citizens  the  latter  plan  has  immense  advantages  over  the 
former.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authority  estimates  that  in  a  week  or 
two  of  practical  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of  the  summer 
camp  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  than  in  the  en- 
tire year  with  the  more  elaborate  facilities  they  possess  in  the 
city. 

The  boy's  play  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  education.  Wellington  is  credited  with  having 
said  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  campus  at  Eton;  and, 
though  our  colleges  needed  no  encouragement  from  the  Iron 
Duke  to  provide  abundantly,  and  even  superfluously,  for 
atheltics,  it  has  not  been  until  quite  recent  years,  with  the 
development  of  the  playground  and  cognate  ideas,  that  the 
connexion  between  successful  battlefields  and  ball-fields  has 
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been  generally  perceived  and,  in  all  the  larger  cities  and 
towns,  that  the  all-round  needs  of  the  normal  boy  were  fully 
understood  and  considered.  Vacation  used  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  sort  of  no-man's-land,  in  which  the  escaped  prisoner  of 
the  classroom,  treated  in  official  circles  like  a  creature  of  pure 
intellect,  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  in  a  gutter  or  alley,  to 
cope,  unassisted  by  authorities,  with  the  daily  invasions  of 
remorseless  builders  and  contractors  on  his  small  breathing- 
spaces  and  playgrounds.  Surfeited  with  all  sorts  of  peda- 
gogical experiments  and  theories  aiming  at  making  him  an 
ideal  American  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  he  was,  and 
in  a  great  measure  is  still,  suddenly  abandoned  to  deal  single- 
handed  with  social  and  economical  problems,  created  by  the 
crowded  city,  that  his  father  and  pastor  and  teacher  should  be 
helping  him  to  solve. 

It  is  often  melancholy  to  see  the  hopeless  attempt  that 
hundreds  of  boys,  deprived  by  the  progress  of  industrialism 
of  their  natural  birthright  of  fresh  air,  green  fields,  and 
running  streams,  make  to  enjoy  the  vacation  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  them  like  a  locked  box  of  treasure  without  the 
key,  when  a  little  initiative  by  some  organizer  with  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  young  might  easily  bring 
them  to  the  paradise,  at  times  only  a  few  miles  off,  where 
swimming  and  healthful  intercourse  with  the  woods  and 
mountains  and  **  sun-burnt  mirth  "  of  every  description  await 
them.  Who  will  be  the  organizers?  The  priest  is  better 
qualified  than  any  one  else  in  the  community.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  boys'  parents;  he  knows  how  to  handle  boys 
and  preserve  the  discipline  that  is  indispensable  in  the  absence 
of  father  and  mother  and  the  restraints  of  home  life  and 
civilization,  and  his  prestige  enables  him  to  engage  the  inter- 
est of  laymen,  whose  cooperation  will  be  necessary  not  only 
financially  but  as  active  assistants  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  his  miniature  republic. 

The  general  form  which  the  camp  will  take  is  determined 
first  of  all  by  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  subserve  and  the 
class  of  boys  for  which  it  is  designed.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  among  wealthier  Catholics  for  select  camps,  where 
their  sons  may  spend  their  vacation  with  tutors  and  instruc- 
tors and  enjoy  all  the  advantages,  physical  and  social,  which 
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their  non-Catholic  companions  find  it  easy  to  obtain  in  the 
numerous  well-appointed  camps  intended  for  the  Protestant 
youth.  This  is  a  domain  that  appeals  to  the  educator:  and 
the  immense  success  achieved  by  Father  John  Talbot  Smith 
near  the  Catholic  Summer  School  and  by  Dr.  Griffin  at  Lake 
Spofford,  N.  H.,  in  providing  these  coveted  facilities  amid 
Catholic  surroundings  for  preparatory  and  college  students, 
is  an  object-lesson  which  will  probably  induce  still  more 
clerical  or  lay  professors  in  our  institutions  to  carry  on  through 
the  summer  the  noble  work  they  are  doing  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education. 

The  popular  camp,  however,  such  as  can  be  enjoyed  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  boys  in  the  average  city  congregation,  is 
at  present  contemplated.  The  sons  of  the  wealthy  will  not 
suffer  for  some  opportunity  of  enjoyment.  The  real  problem, 
after  all,  is  not  to  found  institutions  of  this  sort,  but  to  ac- 
commodate them,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  the  great  ne- 
glected majority  who  are  at  the  same  time  most  in  need  of 
their  benefits  and  least  able  to  purchase  them.  A  new  diffi- 
culty, that  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  select  camps,  is  thus 
created  for  the  priest  with  a  large  and  motley  city  population 
to  consider.  Increased  numbers  and  diminished  means  neces- 
sitate stricter  economy  and  greater  discipline.  It  would  be 
suicidal  to  give  as  much  liberty  to  several  hundred  boys  as 
to  several  dozens;  not  less  suicidal  would  it  be  not  to  make 
allowance  for  the  smaller  pocketbooks  of  the  poorer  parents. 

Both  of  these  demands  can  be  most  readily  met  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  boys'  organizations.  If  the  encamp- 
ment is  financed  solely  by  each  one's  paying  his  bill  outright 
for  one  or  two  weeks,  the  charge  would  be  prohibitive  for  the 
larger  and  more  deserving  number,  even  though  it  were  re- 
duced to  the  actual  cost.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  camp,  in- 
stead of  being  undertaken  as  an  independent  summer  enter- 
prise, is  made  a  feature  of  one  of  the  various  juvenile  societies 
attached  to  almost  every  parish,  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  monthly  dues  (often  left  to  rust  in  the  treasury  for  want 
of  a  purpose  to  claim  them)  will  furnish  a  valuable  subsidy 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a  substantial  philanthropy. 

The  priest  in  charge  will  discover  another  great  advantage 
in  limiting  the  camp  to  the  members  of  a  certain  society  when 
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it  comes  to  mobilizing  his  forces.  Large  numbers  of  boys 
are  notoriously  volatile.  Their  elusiveness  increases  out  of  all 
proportion  when  they  are  emancipated  from  the  ordinary 
routine  and  habits  of  life  and  suddenly  transported  among 
entirely  new  conditions.  Rules,  surveillance,  authority  will 
be  of  little  avail  where  there  is  no  internal  coordination  of  the 
units  to  be  ruled.  This  cohesion  can  be  most  simply  effected 
by  a  mild  form  of  military  discipline,  such  as  can  easily  be 
imposed  upon  a  permanent  organization.  If  only  the  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  society  are  going  to  enjoy  the  outing  of  the 
following  summer,  the  prospective  campers  can  be  taught  the 
elements  of  military  life  during  the  long  winter  evenings — 
the  drill,  the  bugle  calls  and  their  meanings,  the  habit  of 
falling  into  a  definite  place  in  a  complex  scheme  and  of  sub- 
ordinating individual  activities  to  the  general  order.  A  pre- 
vious familiarity  with  the  laws  and  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  are  to  live  prepares  the  boys  to  act  the 
part  of  orderly  citizens  at  the  very  outset,  and  a  camp  of  no 
matter  what  size  exchanges  the  desultory  character  of  a  cheap 
boarding-place  for  the  smoothness  and  decorum  of  an  estab- 
lished municipality.  It  is  surprising  how  easily  large  masses 
of  boys  can  thus  be  controlled  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
military  regime.  Without  it  the  head  of  a  camp,  no  matter 
what  his  own  personal  influence  or  the  respect  and  docility  of 
the  governed,  will  bear  a  responsibility  that  would  tax  the 
eyes  of  an  argus;  with  its  help  his  work  of  superintendence 
becomes  as  simple  as  that  of  the  official  manipulating  an  entire 
system  from  his  desk. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  form  which  the  organization 
of  Catholic  boys  will  take,  a  word  must  be  spoken  for  the 
fitness  and  efficiency  of  our  distinctively  Catholic  societies  for 
the  needs  of  the  present  day.  Some  object  to  the  affiliation  of 
Catholics  with  the  Boy  Scouts  on  the  grounds  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. A  more  direct  objection  is  that  they  are  not  necessary 
— at  least,  like  Talleyrand,  "  je  n'en  vois  pas  la  n&essit^." 
Their  name  is  not  a  magic  word  that  is  going  to  work  wonders 
automatically.  Many  an  enthusiast,  who  had  been  deceived 
by  the  silly  optimism  current  in  reviews  and  newspapers  on 
the  subject  into  thinking  the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  golden  age  is  to  form  a  patrol  of  Scouts,  has  awak- 
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ened  after  a  few  weeks  to  find  boy  nature  standing  just  about 
where  it  was  before.  The  Boy  Scout  Association  supplies,  it 
is  true,  a  valuable  apparatus  to  workers  who  have  to  begin 
with  the  raw  material ;  but  the  Catholic  priesthood  are  hardly 
in  the  position  of  novices  in  this  department  By  all  means 
let  us  be  quick  to  appreciate  the  valuable  contributions  of 
Mr.  Baden-Powdl  and  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  to  the 
thought  on  this  subject  Let  us  appeal  to  all  that  is  noble 
and  romantic  in  our  boys  by  encouraging  the  love  of  nature, 
woodcraft,  medieval  ideals  of  chivalry,  and  modem  hero-wor- 
ship of  the  Indian ;  but  let  us  bring  the  g^rist  to  our  own  mill. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  in  our  junior  temperance  so- 
cieties all  over  the  land  one  of  the  oldest  and  stablest  junior 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  cardinal  virtue 
they  champion  not  the  least  worthy  ideal  to  foster  in  the  minds 
of  the  young.  In  the  present  case  the  cadet  society  was  the 
only  boys'  organization  in  the  parish,  and  accordingly  the 
camp  became  a  temperance  camp,  with  the  gratifying  result, 
moreover,  that  this  society  has  gained  new  life  and  popularity 
in  a  community  that  was  beginning  to  regret  the  decay  of  the 
noble  spirit  of  Father  Mathew.  Father  Dalton,  who  started 
a  most  successful  camp  for  the  boys  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  summer,  built  up  his  enterprise  around  the  Junior  Holy 
Name  Society,  another  widespread  confraternity  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  indefinite  exploitation.  Why  not  use  these  splen- 
did organizations  as  a  basis  for  work  along  modem  lines  and  a 
link  to  bring  our  boys  and  boy -chaplains  into  closer  touch  and 
cooperation?  Why  not,  in  fact,  a  national  federation  of 
Catiiolic  boy  societies  with  a  central  bureau  to  give  expert 
attention  to  modern  problems  and  experiments  and  with  regu- 
lar conventions  to  interchange  ideas  and  stimulate  interest? 

Suppose,  then,  we  have  eliminated  the  idea  of  a  select  camp, 
where  only  the  more  wealthy  boys  would  find  it  possible  to 
go,  and  further  defined  the  scope  of  our  enterprise  by  limit- 
ing it  to  the  members  of  a  certain  society,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  first  experiment,  how  much  nearer  are  we  to  the 
realization  of  our  plans?  What  amount  of  military  experi- 
ence is  necessary?  The  present  writer  was  until  five  years 
ago  altogether  innocent  of  sleeping  under  canvas.  A  group 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys,  who  had  never  before  seen  the 
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open  country  or  spent  a  vacation  beyond  the  din  and  grime  of 
coal  breakers  and  culm-piles,  was  gathered  together  and  in- 
vited to  share  the  romance  of  camping  out  for  a  week.  An 
equipment  of  a  mess  tent,  a  dormitory  tent,  a  chapel  tent  and 
a  few  individual  tents  were  rented;  the  side  of  a  mountain 
lake  not  far  from  town  was  selected  and  the  site  obtained  from 
the  owners  without  overmuch  diplomacy.  A  great  deal  of 
preliminary  difficulty  might  have  been  saved  by  enlisting  the 
help  of  a  few  seasoned  military  men  in  putting  up  canvas,  lay- 
ing out  the  company  street,  directing  the  sanitary  precautions, 
such  as  the  digging  of  sinks  and  latrines  and  the  daily  polic- 
ing of  the  ground.  At  least  a  few  such  men  are  to  be  found 
in  every  city  and  town  among  Catholics,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally ddighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  few  days  under  canvas, 
and  would  be  flattered  with  the  honor  of  having  military 
charge  over  a  diminutive  army  of  their  own.  There  were  a 
hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury,  and  in  addition  a  camp  as- 
sessment, necessarily  small,  amounting  in  fact  to  only  a  dollar 
and  a  half  was  imposed.  With  these  meager  sinews  of  war  and 
with  the  assitance  of  glorious  Augfust  weather  and  a  culinary 
genius  (long  may  she  be  spared  to  us!),  a  good-natured, 
motherly  woman  who  could  metamorphose  plain  chuck  roast, 
vegetables  and  flour  into  perfect  triumphs  of  the  cuisine,  a 
week  of  bliss  was  passed  in  swimming,  ball  playing,  hiking, 
and,  when  the  shadows  at  length  closed  in  on  the  well-rounded 
day,  in  watching  the  roaring  camp-fire  mount  toward  the 
stars  to  the  accompaniment  of  distinctly  sublunary  songs  and 
pastimes. 

The  boys  pronounced  the  experiment  a  success,  and  the  par- 
ents, less  easy  to  convince  that  there  is  no  real  danger  from 
the  water  or  the  cold,  agreed  that  their  sons  were  benefited 
and  felt  glad  that  they  had  had  a  vacation  like  the  sons  of  the 
more  fortunate  who  could  go  to  the  country  or  seashore.  The 
society,  membership  in  which,  it  was  explained,  was  a  sine  qua 
non  of  joining  our  expeditions,  became  popular  and  grew 
until  during  the  past  year  there  were  three  hundred  on  our 
roll  book.  The  boys  of  the  wealthy  soon  found  that  they  pre- 
ferred roughing  it  for  ten  days  with  us  to  going  to  select 
summer  hotels  with  their  parents.  Class  distinction  was  en- 
tirely obliterated  by  a  plain  khaki  suit,  which  became  the 
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society  uniform,  and  by  perfect  equality  of  treatment  I  have 
seen  a  tenderly- raised  scion  of  one  of  our  first  families  on 
kitchen  detail,  washing  dishes  without  the  least  trace  of  un- 
willingness or  snobbishness  with  the  two  sturdy  sons  of  his 
father's  coachman. 

A  couple  of  good  Catholic  military  men,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  were  interested  in  the  experiment  and  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  setting-up  camp  on  cor- 
rect sanitary  principles,  in  drilling  the  boys,  and  putting  them 
through  the  regulation  callisthenics  and  teaching  us  to  meet 
all  the  emergencies  of  rain  and  wind.  The  health  of  the 
boys  became  safeguarded  by  the  presence  of  a  medical  staff, 
consisting  of  a  head  surgeon  who  visited  the  camp  regularly 
and  one  or  two  undergraduates  who  gladly  became  our  con- 
stant messmates.  In  the  selection  of  the  staff  of  prefects,  or. 
officers,  attention  was  paid  first  of  all,  of  course,  to  moral 
character,  and  next  to  camaraderie.  No  pecuniary  compen- 
sation is  given.  When  a  priest  is  not  in  charge  this  is  not 
practicable,  because  the  manager  himself  is  paid,  and  young 
men  resent  being  asked  to  do  things  gratuitously  by  one  who 
is  not  rendering  gratuitous  services  himself.  Instead  of  pecu- 
niary inducements,  the  prospect  of  capital  good  times  and  a 
well-established  reputation  for  entertaining  comradeship  and 
generous  hospitality  are  the  arguments  used  to  attract  officers 
to  the  work.     Seminarians  ^  and  laymen  are  equally  repre- 

^  M.  Cheysson  reconunends  social  work  among  the  children  of  the  poor 
daring  vacation  to  the  college  stndents  and  sons  of  the  leisured  classes  of 
France  as  a  step  toward  regaining  the  prestige  that  used  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
aristocracy.  What  he  suggests  as  a  means  of  terminating  an  inveterate  es- 
trangement will  appeal  to  our  seminarians  as  an  excellent  means  of  preserving 
that  influence  which  the  Catholic  priest  still  enjoys  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  United  States  but  which  Socialism  is  persistently  attempting  to  filch 
from  him.  Summer  camps  enable  the  young  levite  to  complement  the  theoreti- 
cal training  of  the  seminary  by  a  practical  apprenticeship  in  social  work  dur- 
ing his  vacations.  M.  Cheysson's  words  are  an  inspiriting  challenge  to  gener- 
ons-minded  laymen;  they  are  more  peremptory  still  for  &ose  whose  lives  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  There  is  a  deal  of  talk  about  *  going  back  to  the  people  *.  I  propose  one 
of  the  surest  methods  of  attaining  that  end.  When  the  attempt  is  made 
later  on,  in  riper  years,  to  go  back  to  the  people,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
wiOi  unreasonable  distrust;  they  will  not  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of 
those  who  come  to  them;  they  credit  them  with  arri^re-pens^s,  with  religious, 
political  or  financial  scheming,  and  a  great  disappointment  it  is  for  genuine 
lovers  of  the  people  to  feel  the  interposition  of  this  wall  of  ice,  which  has 
to  be  melted  before  their  fraternal  advances  will  be  accepted. 

'*When  it  is  question  of  children,  the  approach  is  easier.  Young  men  who 
set  themselves  to  it  with  good  heart  and  grace  will  soon  succeed  in  gaining 
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sented,  and  in  this  way  a  perfect  balance  has  been  struck  be- 
tween conviviality  and  decorum.  With  the  progress  of  the 
years  a  close  contubemium  has  arisen  among  these  young 
men,  who  become  attached  to  the  camp  with  the  same  strength 
of  association  and  depth  of  affection  that  bind  a  student  to 
his  Alma  Mater;  and  so  loath  are  th^  to  pass  out  of  the 
circle  thus  formed  that  the  seminarians  after  their  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  come  back  to  spend  their  vacations  here  in- 
stead of  going  elsewhere. 

Material  improvements  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  organization.  A  complete  equipment  of  dormitory  tents, 
chapel  tent,  officers'  and  mess  tents,  and  United  States  Army 
cots,  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  at 
a  time,  has  been  provided  by  the  generosity  of  public-spirited 
Catholics,  who  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  enterprise  and 
guarantee  its  permanence — one  great  advantage  of  pitching  a 
camp  close  enough  to  town  that  men  may  come  and  see  for  them- 
selves what  could  be  only  imperfectly  set  forth  in  a  prospectus. 
The  dormitory  arrangement  has  quieted  the  fears  of  many 
rigid  opponents.  Twelve  boys  sleep  together  in  a  large  airy 
i8  X  24  tent  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  a  prefect,  who 
sees  that  they  are  properly  protected  against  the  mountain  air 
and  remains  with  them  all  night  to  be  on  hand  in  case  of 
emergency.  With  the  growth  of  the  society  the  bo)rs  have 
been  divided  off  according  to  age  into  three  companies,  which 
drill  on  separate  nights  during  the  winter  and  go  to  camp  in 
successive  relays  of  about  one  hundred  boys  for  ten  days  each. 
A  fife  and  drum  and  bugle  corps  has  been  trained  by  the 
Sisters  for  parade  and  excites  general  admiration  whenever 
it  appears  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  well-drilled,  neatly- 
uniformed  young  rough  riders  on  the  streets  of  the  dty.    The 

among  their  prot^g^s  sincere  friendships  that  will  accompany  them  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  Thanks  to  this  intercourse  to  which  I  invite  them,  the  sons 
of  the  more  fortunate  would  be  engaged  in  bringing  the  classes  deter  together 
and  would  themselves  be  the  gainers  by  the  moral  training  involved.  The 
helper  nearly  alwajrs  gets  more  than  the  one  helped;  he  enriches  his  moral 
resources,  he  elevates  his  ideals;  he  tastes  the  joy  of  duty  accomplished  and 
of  suflfering  assuaged — a  sacred  joy,  the  sweetest  there  is  in  this  world  and 
the  only  one  that  gives  meaning,  nobility  and  poetry  to  life." — Lts  CoUmUs 
de  Vacances^  Preface,  pp.  23-24. 

Socialism  will  gain  very  few  recruits  among  men  who  can  count  as  the 
brightest  pages  of  their  childhood  the  days  they  had  for  the  companions  and 
promoters  of  their  happiness  those  very  servants  of  the  sanctuary  whom 
pamphleteers  represent  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  laboring  class. 
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society,  moreover,  has  its  orchestra,  which  gives  concerts  in 
the  evenings.  A  stereopticon  outfit  was  also  purchased  at  a 
small  cost,  and  it  is  always  quite  an  event  when  the  screen  is 
hung  in  the  woods  or  mess  tent  and  a  lecture  is  announced  on 
the  Life  of  Christ,  or  a  Trip  Around  the  World,  or  the  popu- 
lar Mr.  Bowser.  Several  nights  are  always  beguiled  by  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks  on  the  lake.  The  camp-fire,  however,  re- 
tains its  place  of  honor,  and  then  the  singers  and  vaudeville 
artists,  of  whom  there  are  plenty  among  the  officers  as  well  as 
in  the  rank  and  file,  shine  as  of  yore  in  the  chiaro-oscuro  glory 
of  the  ruddy  night  blaze.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars 
will  heighten  the  effect  of  this  picture  with  the  crunching  of 
peanuts  or  the  introduction  of  ice-cream  cones,  held  like  the 
modem  cornucopia  in  the  fist  of  each  mother's  darling  in  this 
radiant  circle.  The  strain  of  the  savage  in  the  boy  nature  is 
indulged  to  the  extent  of  permitting  a  few  g^ood-natured 
rounds  of  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  end  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. Then  roll  is  called,  and,  whether  amid  the  debris 
of  shattered  rockets  on  the  lake  shore  or  gathered  about  the 
dying  embers  of  the  camp-fire,  boys  and  visitors  kneel  down 
for  the  examination  of  conscience  and  night  prayers.  A  vio- 
lent contrast,  is  it  said?  Rather  the  perfect  poise  which  re- 
ligion establishes,  the  sooner  the  better,  between  the  exuber- 
ance of  health  and  vitality  and  the  sobering  thought  of  God's 
presence  that  laps  round  our  benighted  souls  at  every  moment 

Though  thou  appear  ontouched  by  solemn  thought. 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine; 
Thoo  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year. 
And  wor^ip'st  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  these  different  methods  of 
spending  the  evenings,  because  they  are  the  only  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  when  the  problem  of  how  to  pass  the  time 
becomes  at  all  practical.  If  we  were  dealing  with  French  or 
German  or  Italian  boys,  we  might  be  at  our  wit's  ends  to  oc- 
cupy them  for  ten  consecutive  days  on  a  barren  heath.  With 
us  the  great  American  game  solves  all  such  problems  auto- 
matically. Base-ball,  not  Froebel  or  Montessori,  is  our  great 
remedy  for  idle  hours  and  languishing  energies.  I  remem- 
ber being  awakened  one  morning  at  half  past  four  to  find  that 
the  nipping  cold  had  roused  all  the  boys  from  their  cots  and 
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that  a  game  had  already  reached  the  third  inning  on  the  camp 
diamond.  A  daily  routine  of  life  is  necessary,  but  rather  as 
a  restraining  than  a  propelling  factor.  Activities  begin  nor- 
mally with  the  blowing  of  the  reveille  at  about  7  A.  M.  After 
a  brisk  wash  at  the  lake,  morning  Mass,  at  which  all  the  boys 
are  required  to  be  present,  begins  in  the  chapel  tent  Ten  min- 
utes are  then  devoted  to  the  setting-up  exercises,  the  callis- 
thenics used  in  the  United  States  Army,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  no  appetizer  is  needed  for  the  substantial  breakfast  of 
cereal,  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee  that  stands  ready  for 
consumption.  Before  free  time  begins  all  the  boys  are  formed 
into  a  platoon  which  sweeps  down  the  company  street  like  a 
human  rake,  clearing  the  ground  of  even  the  smallest  piece  of 
paper  or  banana-peel  or  offal  that  may  have  been  dropped  by 
some  careless  one.  Then,  as  another  sanitary  measure  to  keep 
the  tents  always  sweet-smelling,  blankets  are  scattered  on  the 
grass  in  the  sunlight  for  a  couple  of  hours.  At  half-past  eleven 
baseball  is  interrupted  by  the  bugler's  peremptory  assembly 
call  to  allow  time  for  washing  and  dressing  before  noon  mess. 
At  this  meal  a  soup,  meat  and  vegetables,  plenty  of  milk  and  a 
savory  dessert  are  always  served.  About  2  P.  M.  the  assembly 
again  sounds  for  dress  parade,  after  which  the  uniform  is  ex- 
changed as  if  by  magic  for  the  bathing  suit  as  the  swimming 
hour  approaches.  No  boy  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  water  ex- 
cept at  the  schedule  time,  when  prefects  accompany  them. 
This  rule  relieves  the  mothers  of  all  anxiety.  The  appetite 
for  supper  is  then  given  a  keener  edge  by  base-ball  practice, 
catching,  knocking  out  flies,  or  romping  in  the  fidds.  Cold 
meat  and  vegetables,  or  a  stew,  form  the  staple  of  the  evening 
mess.  Milk  is  given  again  to  the  limit  of  each  one's  capacity, 
and  preserves  of  some  kind  with  cake  complete  the  impression 
of  "  just  like  home ".  The  caterers  do  only  the  cooking. 
Daily  details  are  made  out  for  the  different  ones  appointed  for 
each  duty.  Some  don  aprons  and  prove  a  contradiction  to  the 
belief  that  boys  cannot  wash  dishes.  Some  are  appointed  to 
serve  at  table.  Still  others  are  ddegated  to  fill  tiie  lanterns 
and  distribute  them.  This  detail  system,  besides  enabling  us 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  many  paid  hdpers,  aflfords 
an  always  ready  sanction  for  rules  in  the  way  of  punishments 
that  are  disagreeable  but  not  too  severe  for  ddinquents. 
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The  majority  of  the  boys  in  this  camp  belong  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  matter  of  finance  has  thus  of  necessity  had  to 
be  given  very  close  attention.  The  original  camp  assessment 
of  one  dollar  and  a  half  has  not  been  revised  upward  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  still  remains  the  same, 
and  in  a  number  of  households  some  economizing  is  required 
to  set  even  such  a  pittance  as  this  aside  for  luxuries.  Then  the 
society  treasury  is  dumped  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  into  the 
camp  fund.  The  monthly  dues  collected  are  no  higher  than  in 
other  parishes  which  have  cadet  societies ;  the  superstititon  of 
"  sick  benefits  ",  however,  has  been  abolished.  "  But,"  the 
remonstrance  has  sometimes  followed  an  explanation  of  this 
plan,  "  you  have  no  fund  for  the  sick."  It  seems  just  as  much 
an  objection  that  we  do  not  keep  a  supply  of  crutches. 

The  suggestion  has  already  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
article  that  the  nearer  to  town  a  good  site  can  be  found  the 
better.  One  reason  is  that  the  parents  may  come  and  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  precautions  taken  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  sons,  and  that  Catholics  in  general  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  enterprise.  There  are  always  a  number 
of  zealous,  public-spirited  laymen  who  can  rise  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  work  of  this  sort,  and  their  patronage  can  more 
readily  be  secured  if  it  is  located  where  they  can  be  witnesses 
of  its  details  and  actual  operation.  Another  reason  is  again 
of  a  financial  nature.  Military  Mass  can  be  celebrated  with 
very  little  preparation,  and  large  crowds  can  thus  be  attracted 
away  from  the  city  and  the  hot  church  on  Sunday  to  attend 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  fields  or  woods.  The  collection  taken 
up  at  these  services  can  by  the  right  kind  of  appeal  be  swelled 
to  a  sum  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  encampment.  Railway  companies  in  turn  will 
not  be  long  in  seizing  upon  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
these  excursions,  and  the  financial  inducements  they  will  soon 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  offer  will  again  reduce  the  strain 
upon  the  boys'  own  purses. 

The  machinery  for  many  valuable  up-to-date  enterprises 
for  the  young  is  thus  discovered  to  our  own  surprise  to  be  in 
existence  in  organizations  already  formed  in  our  parishes,  if 
the  notion  is  abandoned  that  the  treasury  is  sacrosanct  and 
that  our  church  societies  have  as  their  sole  raison  d'itre  to  sell 
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tickets  for  bazaars,  conduct  contests  and  help  increase  the 
revenues.  Social  service,  of  course,  is  not,  what  Protestantism 
is  tending  to  make  it,  the  primary  function  of  religion,  but  re- 
ligion will  certainly  never  lose  in  efficiency  by  considering  its 
duties  rather  than  its  rights  in  regard  to  certain  classes.  The 
poor  constitute  a  privileged  class.  The  Church's  treasury  has 
always  been  theirs — "  Facultates  Ecclesiae  in  coelestes  the- 
sauros  manus  pauperum  deportaverunt"  The  young  are  an- 
other. Their  hands  can  also  effect  a  heavenly  transmutation, 
the  changing  of  currency  into  character.  It  will  never  do  to 
let  them  grow  up  with  the  notion  that,  when  they  have  some- 
thing to  give,  the  proper  place  to  go  is  to  their  own  church, 
but  that  when  they  want  to  get  something,  the  proper  place 
to  go  is  elsewhere.  In  this  day  at  least,  when  the  work  of  boy- 
saving  is  a  universal  passion,  the  true  conception  of  our  juve- 
nile societies  is  that  of  a  handle  by  which  we  can  take  hold  of 
the  boy  problem  in  our  own  neighborhood  and  according  to 
our  own  measure  and  the  vehicle  for  carrying-out  whatever 
ideas  and  plans  the  Friend  of  the  young  may  inspire  us  with. 

One  more  observation  in  conclusion,  if  there  are  any  to 
whom  the  scheme  here  outlined  appeals.  There  is  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  being  the  pioneers  in  a  movement  of  this 
kind,  which  has  come  to  stay  among  the  youth  of  America 
and  which  will  set  up  new  standards,  will  we,  nill  we,  for  the 
future.  Once  an  organization  is  in  possession,  the  press  and 
the  public  confer  a  sort  of  prescriptive  title  on  it  and  it  be- 
comes a  kind  of  privileged  agency  for  distribution  and  a 
recognized  master  of  the  field.  That  is  one  secret  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the  monopoly  it  has  gained 
over  public  opinion.  Being  first  on  the  ground,  it  has  become 
exclusively  identified  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  many  Cath- 
olics, with  the  cause  of  boys  and  young  men,  and  to  it  in  con- 
sequence is  entrusted  in  many  localities  a  natural  patronage 
over  new  enterprises.  Of  course  Catholics  were  ddt)arred  by 
pecuniary  circumstances  from  engaging  in  a  project  on  which 
America  has  already  spent  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  for 
buildings  and  many  millions  more  annually  for  maintenance. 
We  can  only  say 

O.  fortnnati,  quorum  jam  moenia  surgunt. 
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But  the  summer  vacation  is  still  an  open  field,  though  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  by  its  ready  patronage  of  Ae  Boy  Scout  enterprise 
is  seeking  to  comer  it  and  thus  become  the  channel  in  the 
summer  as  well  as  in  the  winter  of  physical  blessings,  which 
our  young  Catholics  would  vastly  prefer  to  receive  from  the 
hand  they  love  than  from  the  ''  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  ". 
Hundreds  of  boys'  camps  are  springing  into  existence  every 
summer.    Why  should  not  many  of  them  be  Catholic  camps? 

D.  J.  Connor. 
Scranion,  Pa, 


A  BAOIWAED  OLIMFSE  OYER  THE  ABTI0LE8  OH  TABEOTOMT. 

FOR  a  year  or  more  the  articles  on  Vasectomy  in  this  Re- 
view, with  the  exception  of  Doctor  De  Smet's  paper  of 
last  September,  have  not  been  discussing  the  lawfulness  or  un- 
lawfulness of  the  operation.  Is  the  problem,  then,  solved? 
Far  from  it:  "  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est".  The  question  has 
simply  been  shifted  to  the  consequences  of  Vasectomy.  The 
point  at  issue  now  seems  to  be,  whether  or  not  Vasectomy 
causes  impotence.  And  as  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
until  we  know  exactly  what  "  verum  semen  "  is,  a  great  part 
of  the  discussion  has  revolved  round  this  point  It  is  very 
important  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this  matter,  be- 
cause of  its  practical  bearing  on  many  matrimonial  difficulties ; 
and  this  all  the  more  because  of  the  worse  than  unhelpful  ex- 
planations of  what  constitutes  "  verum  semen ",  by  several 
authors  of  Moral  Theology  and  Canon  Law  text-books.  For 
this  reason  the  learned  discussion  by  Dr.  O'Malley  and  Fr. 
Ferreres,  S.J.,  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest 

Whilst,  however,  general  attention  has  been  turned  aside 
from  the  main  question,  I  have  found  it  interesting  to  review 
the  whole  controversy  on  the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy,  and 
have  just  finished  reading  all  the  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion.   Where  are  we  now  ? 

As  is  only  natural  to  expect,  after  any  scientific  and  sincere 
discussion,  we  now  know  much  more  about  Vasectomy  than 
we  did  two  and  a  half  years  since.  Many  errors  arose  at  the 
start  from  a  false  conception  of  the  surgical  operation  in- 
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volvcd;  thanks  to  Dr.  O'Malley,  the  medical  phase  of  Vasec- 
tomy can  hardly  any  longer  be  a  source  of  misunderstanding. 

The  moral  side  of  our  subject  is  a  little  more  difficult  of 
solution.  "Hocopus,  hie  labor  est"  In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  general  opinion  is  positively  against 
the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy.  On  this  side  we  find  such  names 
as  Monsignor  De  Becker,  J.U.D.,  of  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain;  Frs.  Vermeersch,  Villers,  and  Salsmans,  of  the  Jesuit 
College  of  the  same  city;  Fr.  Rigby,  O.P.;  Fr.  Schmitt,  S.J.; 
Dr.  O'Mallty;  Fr.  Ferreres,  S.J.;^  and  Fr.  De  Smet  The 
argument  from  authority  based  on  these  names  is  quite 
formidable.  To  defend  the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy  against 
such  an  assembly  of  universally-recognized  moralists  calls  for 
not  a  little  courage  (some  may  say,  conceit  and  rashness). 
Nevertheless,  I  have  had  the  courage  to  analyze  all  the  argu- 
ments against  the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy,  and  I  have  found 
the  undertaking  of  great  interest  and  profit. 

All  the  authors  mentioned  above  answer  the  principal  point 
of  the  question,  the  one  which  provoked  this  whole  discussion, 
by  affirming  that  "  the  State  has  no  right  to  impose  Vasectomy 
on  degenerate  criminals  ".  This  common  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  different  arguments ;  a  consideration  which  of  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  abundant  matter  for  reflection.  For  is  it  not 
quite  evident  that  such  a  conclusion,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
proved  in  so  many  different  ways,  can  leave  no  doubt  concern- 
ing its  veracity  ?  And  is  it  not  altogether  imprudent  to  reject 
such  a  group  of  arguments?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very 
variety  of  proofs  clearly  shows,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  authors 
mentioned  are  not  in  accord  with  one  another.  As  we  shall 
see,  one  admits  what  another  rejects,  and  one  affirms  what  an- 
other denies.  And  what  these  writers  have  separately  granted 
is  more  than  ample  for  the  building  up  of  all  the  arguments  I 
offered  in  favor  of  the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy.  The  ominous 
argrument  from  authority  is  thus  seen  to  dwindle  little  by  little 
as  the  different  articles  are  analyzed,  until  at  last  the  defend- 
ers of  the  operation  breathe  more  freely  as  they  realize  that 
the  accord  of  its  adversaries  is  confined  to  the  conclusion.  A 
conclusion  based  on  arguments  which  contradict  one  another 
may  after  all  be  worth  no  more  than  the  opposite  conclusion. 

*  Ra*on  y  Fe.  In  the  EcCL.  Review  Fr.  Ferreres  treats  only  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Vasectomy. 
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Let  me  first  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  argrument  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Vasectomy.  Their  position  may  be  stated  in  this 
form :  The  State,  in  order  to  safeguard  society  and  protect  it 
against  criminals,  has  the  right  to  use  means  which  ( i )  are 
not  intrinsically  wrong,  and  which  (2)  are  morally  necessary. 
Now  Vasectomy  is  not  only  not  intrinsically  wrong,  but  is 
morally  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  body  social  against 
degenerate  criminals.  Consequently  the  State  has  the  right  to 
impose  Vasectomy  on  degenerate  criminals.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  this  arg^ument  in  mind  throughout  the  following  pages. 

The  first  answer  to  Father  Donovan's  question  on  the  law- 
fulness of  Vasectomy  (March  number,  1910)  was  given  by 
Mgr.  De  Becker  and  the  Professors  of  Louvain  (April  num- 
ber, 1910).  They  claimed  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  im- 
pose Vasectomy  on  degenerates,  because  it  is  a  grave  mutila- 
tion, and  not  even  the  State  has  authority  to  mutilate  an  inno- 
cent person^  even  under  the  plea  that  it  is  for  the  public  good. 

In  a  subsequent  article  (September  number,  19 10)  Mgr. 
De  Becker  insisted  on  the  unlawfulness  of  Vasectomy  because 
it  causes  not  only  sterility  but  impotence,  and  the  State  has  no 
authority  to  inflict  Vasectomy  on  degenerates,  since  it  cannot 
prevent  an  innocent  person  from  using  his  natural  right  to 
marry. 

Mgr.  De  Becker  denies  the  first  part  of  our  minor — Vasec- 
tomy performed  by  the  State  mutilates  an  innocent  person^  and 
so  is  intrinsically  wrong.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  some  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  operation  is  applied  in  certain  States  of 
the  Union ;  but  when  there  is  question  of  degenerate  criminals, 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  said  to  be  simply  innocent. 

In  his  letter  of  22  October,  191 1,  Fr.  Vermeersch  considers 
Vasectomy  as  a  means  of  diminishing  excessive  concupiscence 
and  of  procuring  the  patient's  spiritual  welfare.  "  Our  opin- 
ion (in  the  April  number,  1910),"  he  says,  "  referred  only  to 
Vasectomy  practised  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  ill- 
starred  births.  Dr.  A.  O'Mall^  calls  attention  to  another  use 
of  the  operation,  to  moderate  excessive  concupiscence  of  cer- 
tain abnormal  subjects.  In  this  case  the  question  changes,  and 
Dr.  O'Mallty  very  properly  notices  the  change.  Before  com- 
mitting myself  to  any  opinion  on  the  solution  he  gives  to  this 
new  point  of  view,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know"  .  .  .  etc. 
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So  far  as  I  understood  a  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
have  with  Mgr.  De  Becker,  Fr.  Vermecrsch,  satisfied  with  Dr. 
O'Malley's  answer,  admits  as  probable  the  lawfulness  of 
Vasectomy  in  this  case;  and  Mgr.  De  Becker  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  he  himself  does  not  reject  the  probability  of  this 
hypothesis.  It  is  more  than  I  would  grant  myself,  for  reasons 
given  in  my  paper  in  the  November  number,  1910.  But,  as 
Fr.  Vermeersch  remarks,  there  is  nothing  in  this  opinion 
against  what  is  contained  in  his  letter  in  the  April  issue. 

There  is,  however,  this  to  be  noted  in  the  aforesaid  case. 
What  is  directly  intended  as  a  means  of  lessening  undue  con- 
cupiscence is  the  shutting-off  of  communication  between  the 
testicles  and  the  seminal  vessels ;  which  means  the  sterilization 
of  the  subject,*  the  withdrawal  of  his  generative  power.  By 
admitting,  at  least  as  probable,  the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy 
in  this  case,  Fr.  Vermeersch  must  also  admit  that  the  witii- 
drawal  of  the  generative  power  may  be  not  only  permitted, 
but  also  directly  intended;  consequently  that  a  *'  malum  sim- 
pliciter  physicum  "  (in  no  way  "  moraliter  malum  ")  may  be 
sometimes  directly  intended.  And  this  is  my  own  doctrine  in 
my  answer  to  Fr.  Schmitt's  argument,  which  I  shall  come  to 
presently. 

Father  Rigby,  O.P.,  in  his  article  (July  number,  1910), 
simply  admits  that,  so  far  as  the  question  had  been  treated  up 
to  that  time,  the  defenders  of  the  lawfulness  of  Vasectomy  im- 
posed by  the  State  on  degenerate  criminals  were  right,  and 
their  opponents  wrong.  The  end  aimed  at  by  the  State,  he 
says,  namely  the  prevention  of  the  procreation  of  degenerates, 
is  good.  Moreover,  in  the  conflict  between  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety and  the  rights  of  the  degenerate,  the  principle  that 
"  bonum  privatum  bono  publico  cedat  necesse  est "  holds  good, 
and  permits  the  State  to  deprive  the  degenerate  of  his  natural 
right  to  procreate  children.  On  this  score  Vasectomy  would 
be  lawful ;  but  is  there  not  some  other  reason  to  prove  its  un- 
lawfulness ?  Yes ;  the  key  to  this  whole  question,  he  says,  is 
found  in  the  fact  (?)  that  Vasectomy  causes  impotence  and 
therefore  introduces  an  impediment  to  matrimony.  Taking 
up  the  spiritual  side  of  the  question,  Fr.  Rigby  explains  that 

*  Cf.  De  Smct,  Eccl.  Rsvnw,  September,  191a. 
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matrimony  is  a  remedy  of  concupiscence,  and  for  some  may  be 
an  altogether  necessary  means  of  living  honestly  and  saving 
their  souls.  Hence  Vasectomy  is  intrinsically  wrong,  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  effects  a  mutilation  which  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  contracting  a  valid  marriage.  The  State  cannot 
impose  Vasectomy  on  any  citizen,  even  in  order  to  protect  the 
rest  of  its  citizens,  because  an  inferior  right  must  yield  to  a 
higher  one  and  a  man's  spiritual  right  to  marry  is  superior  to 
the  natural  rights  of  society.  This  article  of  Fr.  Rigby's  was 
thus  another  denial  of  the  first  part  of  our  minor — ^that  Vasec- 
tomy is  not  intrinsically  wrong. 

In  reply  to  my  article  in  May,  191 1,  Fr.  Schmitt,  S.J.,  in 
the  June  number,  willingly  admits  the  second  part  of  my 
minor.  The  -end  of  Vasectomy,  namely  the  protection  of  the 
body  social  against  degenerates,  is  a  very  desirable  one,  and 
would  be  a  good  reason  for  justifying  Vasectomy,  if  the  oper- 
ation were  not  on  another  head  proved  to  be  intrinsically  un- 
lawful. Here  again  the  first  part  of  our  minor  is  denied,  but 
for  a  new  reason.  Fr.  Schmitt  denies  us  what  Fr.  Rigby  had 
conceded,  and  he  sustains  his  denial  by  a  principle  which  Fr. 
Vermeersch  and  Mgr.  De  Becker  (and  I  dare  say  many 
others)  probably  would  not  accept,  as  I  have  said  before. 
Vasectomy  is  intrinsically  illicit,  says  Fr.  Schmitt,  because  it 
intends  directly  an  evil,  though  merely  and  simply  physical, 
namely,  the  withdrawal  of  the  generative  power;  for  it  is 
never  lawful  to  intend  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  It  was 
something  new  to  be  told  that  "  nunquam  licet  intendere 
malum  mere  et  simpliciter  physicum  ad  hoc  ut  eveniat  bonum", 
and  Fr.  Schmitt's  arguments  are  very  far  from  proving  it 

Father  Schmitt,  as  well  as  Mgr.  De  Becker  and  Fr.  Rigby, 
had  gone  on  the  assumption  that  Vasectomy  produces  im- 
potence. At  this  point  enters  Dr.  O'Malley  who,  after  giving 
a  magnificent  account  of  the  surgical  phase  of  the  case,  over- 
throws the  basis  of  their  argument.  "  The  assertion  that 
Vasectomy,"  he  sa)^,  "  ever,  under  any  possible  combinations 
of  circumstances,  did,  does,  or  will  render  any  man  impotent, 
I  repeat,  is  absolutely  untrue.  Mgr.  De  Becker  says  it  is  the 
'  communissima  Doctorum  sententia '  that  it  renders  men  im- 
potent. It  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  single  medical  doctor  any- 
where, unless  he  is  criminally  ignorant."     And,  "  if  Vasec- 
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tomy  is  illicit,  it  is  not  so  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  Mgr. 
De  Becker  and  Fathers  Schmitt  and  Rigby."  So  far  so  good. 
But  Dr.  O'Malley  is  a  defender  of  the  unlawfulness  of  Vasec- 
tomy performed  by  the  State.  What  new  arguments  does  he 
offer? 

In  the  first  place,  he  holds  that  Vasectomy  produces  ster- 
ility (at  least  temporarily)  and  is  a  serious  mutilation.  Then 
in  a  dissertation  which  cannot  be  said  to  have,  philosophically, 
any  value  comparable  to  the  scientific  worth  of  the  first  part 
of  his  paper,  he  says  that  the  State  may  order  Vasectomy  to 
be  performed  on  a  sane  criminal  as  a  punishmeni^ — if  indeed 
the  operation  is  a  punishment;  which  the  Doctor  thinks  un- 
likely. And  in  reply  to  "  Neo-Scholasticus ",  who  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  State,*  in  order  to  prevent  pos- 
sible crime  and  disease,  may  mutilate  individuals  who  are  not 
criminals,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  muti- 
late an  innocent  man  by  subjecting  him  to  Vasectomy.  With- 
out any  further  proof,  he  concludes  that  the  State  has  no 
right  to  impose  Vasectomy.  And  what  about  degenerate 
criminals?  It  is  unlawful  for  the  State  to  inflict  Vasectomy 
on  them.  The  only  reason  that  is  given  for  this  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  sterilization  is  a  bad  effect,  one  that  must  not 
be  directly  intended.  This  is  the  very  reason  advanced  by  Fr. 
Schmitt;  only  the  latter  tried  to  prove  it,  whilst  the  Doctor 
does  not  offer  a  word  of  proof.  Are  degenerate  criminals 
innocent}  So  contended  Mgr.  De  Becker.  Since,  according 
to  Dr.  O'Malley,  Vasectomy  on  degenerate  criminals  is  un- 
lawful, but  "  not  for  the  reasons  given  by  Mgr.  De  Becker  and 
Fr.  Schmitt ",  we  would  like  to  know  the  Doctor's  reasons  for 
declaring  it  unlawful. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  those  who  contend 
that  Vasectomy  is  unlawful  are  far  from  being  in  accord  with 
one  another.  Their  thesis  is  not  proved,  and  the  consequ«ices 
based  upon  their  assumption  that  the  operation  is  intrinsically 
evil  do  not  appear  to  be  conclusive.  But  "  ex  conflictu  ide- 
arum  lux  et  Veritas  ",  and  so  the  controversy  has  not  been 
without  its  good.    The  opinion  against  the  operation's  being 

'  We  are  not  interested  now  in  Dr.  O'Malley't  other  conclusions.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  his  argument  on  the  physician's  right  to  operate  ap- 
pears very  weak  to  those  who  keep  in  mind  what  Fr.  De  Smet  has  explained 
as  "Vasectomia  directa". 
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licit  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  a  priori  argument ;  and  in  view 
of  the  abuses  that  Vasectomy  may  engender,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  operation  is  in- 
trinsically wrong.* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  giving  their  opinion  on  Vasectomy 
theologians  have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  its 
practice  in  several  of  the  States  of  America.  In  these  States 
the  law  that  imposes  the  operation  legalizes  at  the  same  time 
many  gross  abuses.  The  legislators  who  have  enacted  the 
Vasectomy  law  were  not  glided  by  Catholic  morals ;  they  have 
not  distinguished  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful. 
It  is  not  fair  to  arg^ue  from  this  that  the  operation  is  never 
lawful.  The  question  is:  Is  it  impossible  for  a  State  to  pass 
a  Vasectomy  law  that  shall  come  within  the  bounds  of  justice 

^Fr.  Eschbach  {Analecta  EcclesiasHca,  September>October,  191 1)  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  in  a  footnote:  ''Ad  nos  insignis  doctor  medicos  aliqnit  sic 
scripsit :  '  Vasectomy  has  been  proposed  by  some  adventurers  of  America  with 
the  pretendedly  social  scope  of  suppressing  the  procreation  of  insane,  criminals, 
and  degenerates '." — And  from  the  tone  of  the  whole  article,  it  is  evident  that 
Fr.  Eschbach  is  an  adversary  of  Vasectomy. 

Nevertheless  in  the  arguments  treating  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  operation, 
he  does  not  reach  one  conclusion  which  the  defenders  of  Vasectomy  are  not 
ready  to  adopt  In  fact  Fr.  Eschbach  applies  to  Vasectomy  St  Thomas's  doc- 
trine on  grave  mutilation;  he  gives  the  very  same  argument  I  had  given,  and 
concludes : 

(i)  "Privatis  itaque  nonnisi  tunc  licet  aliquem  quovis  membro  mutilare 
cum  membri  putredo  totius  corporis  saluti  adversatur,  et  quidem  nisi  aliter 
toti  subveniri  non  possit" 

(3)  "Sed  quia  ipse  homo  ordinatur  ut  ad  finem  ad  totam  communitatem 
cujus  est  pars,  potest  contingere  quod  abscissio  membri,  etsi  vergat  in  detri- 
mentum  totius  corporis,  ordinatur  tamen  ad  bonum  communitatis,  in  quantum 
alicui  infertur  in  poena  ad  cohibitionem  peccatorum.  Et  ideo,  sicut  per  pub- 
licam  potestatem,  aliquis  licite  privatur  totaliter  vita,  propter  aliquas  majores 
culpas,  ita  etiam  privatur  membro  propter  aliquas  culpas  minores.  Hucusque 
divus  Thomas. — Hisce  admissis  ultra  limites  saevisse  non  videbitur  princeps, 
qui  ad  promovendos  bonos  mores,  legem  condidisset  qua,  praeter  alias  poenas, 
Vasectomiam  passurus  foret  quicumque  iterata  vice  stuprum  admisisse  pro- 
baretur." 

(3)  "  Innocentes  autem,  quicumque  demum  sint,  simili  poena  plectere  ne 
generando  stirpem  contaminent,  summum  nefas  foret,  christiano  nomine  in- 
dignum  et  immundum  materialismum  redolens." 

This  we  all  grant  very  willingly.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Fr.  Esch- 
bach, in  this  last  part  of  his  answer,  does  not  speak  of  degenerate  criminals. 
His  "innocentes"  are  sick  people,  the  class  of  individuals  who  were  in  ques- 
tion in  his  article,  and  of  whom  it  had  been  said,  "A  fortiori  mutilare  ali- 
quem licebit  ad  bonum  altioris  ordinis  vel  ad  vitandum  grave  malum  pro  In- 
tegra communitate,  prohibendo  scilicet  ne  per  generationem  quo  contagioso 
morbo  laborant  integram  civitatem  aut  provinciam  contaminent" — ^And  in  a 
foot-note :  "  Hujusmodi  praesertim  de  causa  fuisse  apud  Status  Foederatos 
contra  nigros  introductam  ex  ephemeridibus  edocti  sumus."  Though  Fr.  Esch- 
bach be  an  adversary  of  Vasectomy,  I  would  like  to  know  his  opinion  about 
degenerate  criminals,  before  reckoning  him  among  our  opponents. 
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and  that  shall  be  executed  without  abuse?  Because  Vasec- 
tomy under  certain  aspects  is  immoral,  does  it  follow  that  it  is 
always  immoral,  even  when  applied  to  degenerate  criminals? 
I  say  degtneraU  criminals,  for  the  defenders  of  Vasectomy 
do  not  advocate  the  lawfulness  of  this  operation  when  applied 
to  criminals  sine  addito. 

The  subject  for  the  operation  must  be  proved  to  be  a  crimi- 
nal, first  of  all.  Vasectomy  is  not  for  inoflFensive  and  honest 
citizens.  That  is  not  enough,  however;  for,  apart  from  its 
penal  phase,  Vasectomy  is  a  means  of  safeguarding  society 
against  criminals  who  belong  to  the  class  of  degenerates. 
Only  in  degenerate  criminals  is  the  generative  power  a 
menace  to  society.  How  hurtful  to  the  body  social  these 
people  are  may  in  some  measure  be  gathered  from  the  figures 
given  by  Dr.  O'Malley  in  the  June  issue  of  this  magazine 
(1911,  p.  68s). 

What  will  be  the  final  solution  of  this  vexed  and  oppor- 
tune question?  We  know  that  the  State  must  have  a  grave 
reason  before  it  can  sanction  the  use  of  Vasectomy  for  the 
protection  of  society.  Does  this  serious  reason  exist?  Some 
of  the  opponents  of  Vasectomy  answer  in  the  affirmative,  such 
as  Fr.  Schmitt;  others  in  the  negative.  The  question  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  any  a  priori  argument ;  it  must  be  given  care- 
ful examination,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts.  The  practical 
way  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  Vasectomy  would  seem  to  be  by  submitting 
to  competent  authorities  the  following  question :  "  Can  we 
say  that  the  reasons  advocated  by  the  State  for  performing 
Vasectomy  on  degenerate  criminals  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  operation?"  Or,  "Are  the  other  means  at  the  State's 
disposal  practical  enough  to  prevent  the  increase  of  degen- 
erate criminals  in  the  body  social  ?  " 

Fr.  De  Smet  started  this  new  manner  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  excellent  article  in  these  pages,  last  September. 
The  first  part  of  his  paper  holds  what  I  have  all  along  main- 
tained. As  regards  the  State,  he  says,  "  non  potest  a  principe 
vita  auferri  civis  innocentis  et  innocui,  licet  ejus  mors  in  com- 
mune bonum  cederet."  "  Ex  alia  parte  agnoscenda  est  prin- 
cipi  poiesias  jurisdicHonis  in  cives,  quatenus,  tamquam  vindex 
suorum  subditorum  et  curam  gerens  boni  communis  ac  reipub- 
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licae  conservandae,  potest  et  debet  vitam  et  jura  civium  tueri 
contra  invadentes,  ac  media  adhibere  quae  ad  conservationem 
reipublicae  et  vitae  socialis  integritatem  exigfuntur,  etiam,  si 
opus  sit,  occidendo  aut  mutilando  illos  qui  vitam  socialem  in 
discrimen  vocant.  Quo  pacto  jus  habet  princeps,  positis  po- 
nendis,  mutilandi  aut  etiam  occidendi,  sive  in  punitionem 
criminum,  quae  punitio  necessaria  est  ad  reliquos  a  sceleribus 
deterrendos,  sive  directe  ad  societatis  vel  individuorum  defen- 
sionem  contra  nocentes." 

From  that  it  follows  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  per- 
form Vasectomy,  but  only  "  in  quantum  constiterit  illam  mu- 
tilationem  (in  uno  alterove  individuo  vel  in  civium  categoria) 
esse  necessariam  vel  ( i )  ad  tuendam  vitam  seu  jura  individu- 
orum, vel  (2)  ad  conservandam  ipsam  reipublicae  vitam  so- 
cialem, sive  per  modum  punitionis,  sive  per  modum  directae 
defensionis  contra  elementa  nociva  ejus  incolumitatem  in 
grave  discrimen  vocantia." 

This  is  precisely  our  own  position.  The  only  difference 
between  Fr.  De  Smet  and  us  is  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
exist  or  not.  He  claims  that  Vasectomy  is  not  morally  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  degenerate  crimi- 
nals ;  whilst  we  maintain  that  this  phase  of  the  difficulty  can- 
not now  be  determined  because  the  discussion  of  it  has  not 
given  us  sufficient  data  for  a  safe  judgment. 

In  support  of  his  side  of  the  argument,  that  the  operation 
is  not  morally  necessary,  Fr.  De  Smet  repeats  in  the  first 
place  that  Vasectomy  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  O'Malley  states  that  out  of  800  men 
condemned  to  the  operation  in  Indiana,  176  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  it.  It  may  be  that  some  men  do  not  regard  Vasec- 
tomy as  a  punishment,  and  may  even  ask  for  it,  just  as  some 
hardy  jail-birds  may  not  look  upon  a  term  in  prison  as  a  hard- 
ship but  rather  an  agreeable  way  of  spending  a  relatively 
comfortable  winter.  But  for  the  general  run  of  men  can  we 
say  that  Vasectomy  would  not  be  a  poena  ?  How  many  men 
will  practise  race  suicide  who  would  not  under  any  considera- 
tion d^ase  themselves  by  submitting  to  Vasectomy?  And 
why  say  that  the  same  repugnance  would  be  absent  from 
criminals  who  have  not  lost  all  sense  of  morality  and  self- 
respect?     If  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  degenerates  asked 
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for  the  operation,  what  about  the  other  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four?  Would  they  not  have  preferred  to  escape  the 
operation  ? 

Fr.  De  Smet  adds :  "  Ceterum  si  Vasectomia  imponeretur 
uti  punitio,  restringenda  foret  ejus  applicatio  solis  delin- 
quentibus  et  criminosis  stricte  dictis,  non  autem  defectivis,  ab- 
normibus  et  degeneribus,  ea  latitudine  qua  applicatur  in  qui- 
busdam  Statibus  Foederatis."  The  defenders  of  Vasectomy 
fully  agree  with  Fr.  De  Smet  on  that  point  Indeed  they 
have  never  defended  the  operation  "  ea  latitudine  qua  appli- 
catur in  quibusdam  Statis  Foederatis  ".  For  my  part,  I  have 
at  all  times  restricted  the  operation  to  degenerate  criminals. 
The  "  defectivi  simpliciter ",  "  abnormes  et  degeneres  ",  as 
well  as  the  general  class  of  the  feeble,  are  not  considered  as 
subjects  for  Vasectomy.  These  poor  unfortunates  are  not  a 
peril  to  society;  they  may  even  be  among  the  most  peaceful 
and  best  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  Fr.  De  Smet  do  not  sufficiently 
prove  his  second  point,  viz.,  "  Vasectomia  non  est  medium 
necessarium  quo  Societas  sui  incolumitatem  directe  proiegat 
et  defendat  contra  nocentes.**  He  argues:  "  Non  admittimus 
ex  procreatione  prolium  degenerum  ex  illis  viris  periclitari 
Societatis  existentiam.  Numerus  namque  hujusmodi  virorum 
et  prolium  inde  nascentium,  in  Statu  aliunde  rite  moderate, 
semper  manebit  relative  exiguus,  et  Societatis  integritas  stare 
potest  cum  existentia  quorumdam  membrorum  abnormium  et 
degenerum."  Yes,  if  it  were  only  a  case  of  quorumdam.  But 
in  some  places  they  seem  to  be  an  increasing  multitude,  and 
it  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  for  the  State  to  repress 
them.  ''  The  number  of  criminals  in  the  United  States,"  says 
Dr.  O'Malley  in  his  June  (1911)  contribution,  "  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population  in  1850  was  i  to  3,442 ;  in  1900  it  was 
I  to  586;  and  now  it  is  about  i  to  500.  There  are  at  present 
almost  seven  times  as  many  criminals  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  as  there  were  in  1850."  It  smacks  of  exag- 
geration, again  says  Fr.  De  Smet,  to  say  that  "  ex  patre  vitioso 
non  procreari  nisi  vitiosam  progeniem,  nee  desunt  exempla 
in  contrarium  ".  Even  so;  but  we  have,  as  Dr.  O'Malley  in 
the  place  above  cited  points  out,  the  fact  that  "  Poellmann,  of 
Bonn  University,  traced  the  descendants  of  one  female  drunk- 
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arcl  through  six  generations;  in  800  descendants,  107  were 
illegitimate,  102  were  beggars,  181  were  prostitutes,  and  76, 
criminals  in  a  grave  degree,  and  7,  murderers;  and  they  all 
cost  the  State  $i,2o6,cx>o.  The  Jukes  Sisters,  two  illeg^itimate 
prostitutes  of  New  York,  bred  in  five  generations  709  crimi- 
nals. Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  women  are  prostitutes,  whereas 
the  ordinary  ratio  of  prostitutes  to  other  women  is  1.66. 
These  descendants  have  cost  the  State  up  to  the  present  time 
$1,500,000." 

I  think  it  but  fair  to  conclude  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  the  State  has  no  sufficient  reason  for  subjecting  degen- 
erate criminals  to  Vasectomy.  Additional  light  is  needed  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  articles  like  Fr. 
De  Smet's  will  be  written  on  it.  The  road  to  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  to  lie  along  the  line  he  is  following. 

Theo.  Labour^,  O.M.I. 

Theological  Seminary,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

JOIAS  OF  BOBBIO,  THE  BIOGBAFEEB  OF  BT.  OOLUMBASUB. 

ON  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1915,  the  Catholic 
world  will  commemorate  the  thirteenth  centenary  of 
the  death  of  St.  Columbanus,  the  great  Irish  monk  to  whom 
Christianity  and  civilization  owe  such  an  inestimable  debt  of 
gratitude.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  career  of  this  remark- 
able man  we  are  indebted  not  to  a  son  of  the  Island  of  Saints 
and  Scholars,  where  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent 
and  where  he  was  trained  in  the  science,  virtue,  and  heroism 
that  made  him  such  a  shining  light  in  one  of  the  darkest  per- 
iods of  European  history ;  nor  to  a  son  of  the  Franks,  or  Gauls, 
or  Alemannians,  for  whose  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  he 
fasted  and  prayed,  preached  and  toiled  so  many  years, — but 
to  a  son  of  classic  Italy,  the  land  of  his  youthful  aspirations, 
the  scene  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  his  declining  years, 
and  of  the  last  stage  of  his  wonderful  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Jonas,  whose  life  of  St.  Columbanus  is,  next  to  the  Chron- 
icle of  Fredegar,  the  most  important  historical  document  of 
the  seventh  century,  was  born  at  Susa  (Lower  Piedmont), 
the  ancient  Seg^sio,  an  Alpine  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cenis, 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Turin.     He  was  proud  of  the  ancient 
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glories  of  his  birthplace,  which  he  calls  "  urbs  nobilis,  quon- 
dam Taurinatum  colonia ' V  and  quotes  Virgil  in  support  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  its  apples,  the  mellowness  of  its  chest- 
nuts, and  the  abundance  of  its  dairy  produce.'  He  was  not 
quite  so  taken  with  its  climate  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  with  the  rough  blasts  from  the  Pennine  Alps  that 
so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  Celtic  spikenard. 

During  the  boyhood  of  Jonas,  Columbanus  and  his  little 
band  of  Celtic  monks  came  to  Italy  and,  after  a  short  sojourn 
in  Milan,  settled  down  at  Bobbio  on  the  Trebia,  midway  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Pavia.  We  can  imagine  the  eagerness  with 
which  young  Jonas  listened  to  the  account  given  by  some  trav- 
eler from  Milan  or  Pavia  of  the  strange  appearance  and  the 
austere  manner  of  life  of  the  foreign  monks,  of  their  adven- 
tures in  Gaul  and  Alemannia,  of  the  royal  welcome  extended 
to  them  by  King  Agilulf  and  Queen  Theodolinda,  of  the  holy 
life  and  death  of  their  leader,  and  of  the  miracles  performed 
at  his  tomb.  The  boy's  mind  was  soon  made  up :  he  would  go 
to  Bobbio  and  become  a  monk. 

Columbanus  had  been  dead  three  years  when  his  future 
biographer  applied  to  his  successor,  the  saintly  Attala,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  monastery.  Jonas's  writings  give  us  a  fair 
idea  of  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  Bobbio  in  those  early 
days.  They  abound  in  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from 
pagan  and  Christian  poets  and  prose  writers.  Jonas  appears 
to  have  taken  particular  delight  in  the  works  of  Livy,*  whose 
style  he  made  heroic  efforts  to  copy. 

Jonas  spent  nine  years  in  Bobbio  before  he  was  allowed  to 
revisit  Susa.  "  My  parents  had  repeatedly  entreated  me  to 
pay  them  a  visit,"  he  says ;  "  but  the  abbot  would  not  hear  of 
it.  One  day,  however,  he  said  to  me  of  his  own  accord :  '  Go 
quickly,  my  son,  visit  your  mother  and  brother  and  come  back 
without  delay '.  As  it  was  the  month  of  February  and  very 
cold,  I  told  him  that  I  preferred  to  wait  until  the  weather 

1  Vita  Columbani,  II,  5- 

2  Vita  CoL  Pruef.  Virg.  Eel.  I,  80. 

*  In  his  Vita  Columbani^  I,  3,  Jonas  has  the  following  quotation  from  Liry 
which  is  not  contained  in  any  extant  work  of  that  author :  "  Nihil  tarn  sanctum 
relifpone  tamque  custodia  clansum,  quo  penetrari  libido  nequeat." 
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should  be  more  favorable.  But  he  said  to  me:  '  Undertake  the 
journey  at  once,  for  who  knows  whether  you  will  ever  have  the 
opportunity  again.'  So  I  inmiediately  set  out  for  Susa,  ac- 
companied by  the  priest  Blidulf  and  the  deacon  Hermenoald, 
two  God-fearing,  religious  men.  Great  was  my  mother's  joy 
at  seeing  me  again  after  an  absence  of  so  many  years;  but  her 
pleasure  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  The  very  first  night 
after  my  arrival  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  and  when 
the  heat  was  at  its  height  I  cried  out  that  I  was  tormented  by 
the  prayer  of  the  man  of  God  that  I  should  not  tarry,  and  that, 
unless  they  found  some  means  of  conveying  me  to  the  monas- 
tery, I  should  surely  die.  Then  my  mother  said  to  me:  *  It  is 
better,  my  son,  to  know  you  alive  in  the  monastery  than  to  be- 
wail you  dead  here  at  home.'  I  confess  that  I  awaited  the 
morning  with  impatience.  With  break  of  day  we  set  out  on 
our  homeward  journey.  For  three  days  I  ate  nothing,  but  as 
we  drew  near  to  the  monastery  the  fever  left  me.  When  we 
arrived,  we  found  our  good  father  Attala  stricken  with  the 
fever  and  at  the  point  of  death.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  us,  and  thus  we  understood  that  the  fever  had  been  provi- 
dentially brought  upon  me  in  order  to  oblige  us  to  return  to 
the  monastery  before  his  death."  *  On  the  following  day,  10 
March,  627,  Attala,  after  consoling  the  brethren  and  exhorting 
them  to  persevere  in  their  holy  calling  and  bidding  each  one 
farewell,  rendered  his  holy  soul  to  his  Maker.**  Jonas,  who 
had  been  his  private  secretary,'  had  the  happy  thought  of 
leaving  to  posterity  a  beautiful,  but  all  too  brief,  record  of  his 
life. 

In  June,  628,  Jonas  accompanied  Bertulf,  Attala's  successor, 
to  the  Eternal  City.  The  occasion  of  the  journey  was  briefly 
this :  After  the  death  of  Columbanus,  Probus,  Bishop  of  Tor- 
tona,  tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  subject  Bobbio  to 
his  jurisdiction.  He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed,  having  al- 
ready won  over  the  neighboring  bishops  and  bribed  the  cour- 
tiers of  King  Ariowald,  when  Bertulf  put  an  end  to  his  in- 
trigues by  referring  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  going  in  person  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
monastery.    Honorius  I,  whom  Jonas  describes  as  "  a  man  of 

*  Vit.  CoL  II,  5.  »  lb.  II.  6. 

•  lb.  II,  2 :  "  Bcati  viri  ministerio  depntatos.'* 
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great  sagacity,  prudence  and  zeal,  of  remarkable  learning, 
sweetness  and  humility  ",'  accorded  the  abbot  of  Bobbio  a 
most  favorable  reception,  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  monastery  and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  strict  monastic 
discipline  reigned  within  its  walls  and  that  the  monastic  vir- 
tues were  held  in  honor. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Rome  Bertulf  was  daily  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  the  Pontiff,  who  exhorted  him  to  perse- 
vere steadfastly  in  the  course  upon  which  he  had  entered  and 
especially  to  combat  the  nefarious  Arian  i>est  that  still  infected 
northern  Italy.  Rejoiced  to  have  found  in  the  holy  abbot  "  a 
companion  to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart  freely  '*,'  Honor- 
ius  would  have  gladly  detained  him  longer  at  his  court,  but 
as  the  great  heat  made  an  early  departure  not  only  advisable 
but  even  necessary,  he  granted  him,  in  a  Bull,  dated  1 1  June, 
628,*  the  desired  privilege  of  exemption  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  reluctantly  dismissed  him. 

On  the  return  journey  Bertulf  gave  Jonas  a  singular  mark  of 
his  confidence  and  affection.  The  party  had  passed  through 
Tuscany  and  were  approaching  the  Apennines  when  the  jd>bot, 
who  had  left  Rome  a  sick  man,  was  attacked  by  so  violent  a 
fever  that  all  feared  for  his  life.  Tents  were  pitched  for  the 
night — it  was  the  Vigil  of  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul — 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castrum  Bismantum.**  "  During 
the  night,"  says  Jonas,  "  our  good  father  called  me  into  his 
tent  to  assist  him  in  dispatching  the  business  of  the  day. 
When  all  was  done,  he  told  me  to  watch  by  his  bedside  till 
morning.  I  tried  to  keep  awake,  but  could  not :  the  night  was 
so  sultry  and  my  eyes  were  so  heavy  with  sleep;  those  who 
watched  by  the  baggage  and  the  horses  were  also  overpowered 
by  sleep.  While  our  camp  lay  thus  buried  in  silence,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  blessed  Peter,  approached  the  bed- 
side of  our  dear  father  and  said  to  him :  '  Arise  and  proceed 
on  your  journey  to  your  brethren.' — *Who  are  you?'  demanded 
the  man  of  God.    '  I  am  Peter,'  was  the  reply ;  *  to-morrow  the 

T  lb.  II,  33.  •  lb.  II,  33. 

^  Liber  Diumus  Rom.  Pont,  Form.  77  (ed.  Sickel,  p.  83). 

^<^The  present  Bismantova,  near  Modena.  Of  this  once  famous  stronghold 
nothing  remains  but  a  gigantic  rock  called  by  the  townsfolk  **  Pietra  di  Bis- 
mantova." 
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whole  world  celebrates  my  feast.'  Greatly  agitated,  the  abbot 
called  out  to  me  to  know  what  had  happened.  When  I  told 
him  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  nothing,  he  was  silent,  and  it 
was  only  after  much  insistence  on  my  part  that  he  told  me  of 
the  vision  he  had  had."  ** 

Shortly  after  Bertulf's  return  from  Rome,  Jonas  was  sent 
to  Luxeuil,  in  Burgundy.^  Eustasius,  who  had  succeeded  St. 
Columbanus  in  the  government  of  the  monastery,  was  still 
alive  and  Jonas  had  the  happiness,  as  he  himself  tells  us,**  of 
conversing  with  him  on  the  life  and  virtues  and  miracles  of 
their  holy  founder  and  of  assisting  at  his  beautiful  death,  2 
April,  629. 

Jonas  made  the  journey  from  Bobbio  to  Luxeuil,  not  by  way 
of  the  St.  Bernard,  but  over  the  Rhaetian  Septimerberg,  in 
order  to  visit  St.  Gall  in  his  cell  on  the  Steinach.  He  seems  to 
have  visited  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Alemannians  on  other 
occasions  also,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  his  company,  for,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  life  of  St 
Columbanus,  after  describing  the  rich  draught  of  fishes  that 
Gall  had  taken  in  the  Breuchin,  near  Luxeuil,  he  adds:  "Haec 
nobis  supradictus  Gallus  saepe  narravit — the  above-mentioned 
Gall  often  related  this  incident  to  me  ". 

We  do  not  know  how  long  Jonas  remained  in  Luxeuil. 
From  his  Celtic  masters  he  had  imbibed  the  "desiderium  pere- 
grinandi  " — the  longing  "  to  go  on  pilgrimages."  He  wan- 
dered from  city  to  city,  from  monastery  to  monastery,  and 
was  everywhere  a  welcome  guest,  because  in  those  days  the 
number  of  men  skilled  in  letters  was  very  limited,  and  bishops, 
abbots  and  abbesses  indulged  the  hope  that  the  gifted  Italian 
could  be  induced  to  write  a  life  of  their  favorite  patron  saints, 
or  to  record  for  the  edification  of  their  contemporaries  the 
miracles  wrought  at  their  tombs. 

In  639,  the  year  before  Bertulf's  death,  Jonas  revisited  his 
beloved  Bobbio.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  promised  the 
abbot  and  the  monks  to  write  the  life  of  St  Columbanus." 

11  Vit  CoL  II,  33. 

^' Jonas  says  that  the  abbots  of  Bobbio  and  Lnxenil  exchanged  monks  quite 
often. 

*»  Vit.  CoL  Introd.  Letter. 
1*  Vit.  Col  Introd. 
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Three  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he  could  find  time  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  for,  on  his  return  to  Gaul,  Amandus,  the  Apostie 
of  the  Belgians  and  founder  of  the  famous  monastery   of 
Elno,**  invited  him  to  assist  him  in  his  missionary  work  on  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Scarpe.     No  details  have  come  down  to  us 
of  Jonas's  career  as  a  missionary  among  the  pagan  tribes  of 
the  Netherlands.      He  himself  tells  us  that  he  spent  three 
years  in  this  arduous  and,  as  we  know  from  the  life  of  St. 
Amandus,  at  times  dangerous  work.     The  journeying  from 
mission  to  mission  was  for  the  most  part  done  by  water  in  a 
rude  ash  canoe.^'     It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  that 
Jonas  stopped  at  Arras  for  a  much-needed  rest  and  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  to  write  the  life  of  Sl 
Vedastes,  the  first  Prankish  bishop  of  that  dty.^^ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  caused  Jonas  to  break  off  his 
missionary  labors.  St  Amandus  was  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary men  who  are  literally  devoured  with  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  Whenever  Jie  heard  of  a  people,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  Europe,  to  whom  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  been 
preached,  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  made  at  least  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  them.  With  a  few  trusty  companions  he 
would  set  out  at  a  moment's  notice  for  Friesland,  the  Spanish 
Marches,  or  the  Slavish  settlements  on  the  Danube.  Perhaps 
it  was  one  of  these  sudden  expeditions,  whose  unsuccessful 
issue,  owing  to  lack  of  prudent  organization,  could  be  foreseen, 
that  led  Jonas  to  sever  his  connexion  with  St.  Amandus. 
However  that  may  be,  in  643  we  find  him  in  the  monastery  of 
Evoriacum,^*  near  Meaux,  where  the  rule  of  Luxeuil  was 
strictly  observed  under  the  energetic  Burgiindofara,  whom  St 
Columbanus  had  consecrated  to  God  in  her  childhood. 

Jonas  has  left  us  some  pleasant  pen-pictures  of  cloister  life 
in  Evoriacum.^®  When  a  nun  was  on  the  point  of  death,  the 
whole  community  assembled  in  and  about  her  cell  to  bid  her 

^^  Now  St.  Amand,  in  Belgium. 

*•  Vit,  CoL  Introd. :  "  Lintris  abacta  ascoque^'* 

^^  See  Bruno  Krusch's  edition  of  the  Vita  Vedastis  Ep.  Airebatensis  in 
Monumenta  Germaniae,  SS.  Rer.  Merov.  Ill,  pp.  399-414.  Krusch  has  proved 
that  either  Jonas  himself  or  one  of  his  many  imitators  must  be  the  audior  of 
the  ViL  Vedast. 

*®  Now  called  Faremoutiers,  between  the  Grand- Morin  and  the  Aubetin. 

i»F»V.  Col,  II,  11-23. 
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an  affectionate  farewell  and  to  accompany  her  departing  soul 
with  joyful  psalms  and  canticles.  Thirty  days  after  her  death, 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church/'  a  Solemn  Mass  of 
Requiem  was  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  Jonas 
himself  officiated  at  the  Month's  Mind  Mass  for  Sister  Gibi- 
trud,  at  which  Burgundofara  and  all  her  nuns  assisted.  On 
Sundays,  whilst  the  religious  received  Holy  Communion  under 
both  species,  the  choir  sang  the  Antiphon :  "  Hoc  sacrum  Cor- 
pus Domini,  et  Salvatoris  Sanguinem  sumite  vobis  in  vitam 
aetemam — Receive  this  sacred  Body  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Saviour's  Blood  unto  life  everlasting  ".** 

The  next,  and  unfortunately  the  last,  trustworthy  notice  of 
Jonas  is  contained  in  the  introduction  to  his  Vita  of  St.  John 
of  Reomaus.  In  the  month  of  November,  659,  Jonas  was 
sent  by  Chlothar  III  and  his  mother  Balthildis  on  some  state 
affair  to  Chilons-sur-Saone.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey 
obliged  him  to  rest  for  a  few  days  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
John,  near  Semur-en-Auxois,  and  he  then  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunities of  abbot  Chunna,  a  former  pupil  of  Luxeuil,  and 
promised  to  write  an  account  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  their 
holy  founder.  As  St.  John  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  and  died  after  543,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
his  biographer  could  gather  but  meagre  details  ^out  his  life 
and  contented  himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  reproducing  the 
legends  that  had  gradually  grown  up  around  his  name.  The 
latter  part  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  only  historically  re- 
liable but  valuable  also  as  containing  an  account  of  King 
Theodobert's  expedition  into  Italy  in  539  and  of  the  pest  that 
raged  in  Gaul  in  the  year  543.*^ 

In  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  St.  John  of  Reomaus 
Jonas  is  called  abbot;  Raimbert,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Walaric,  gives  him  the  same  title."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  about  the  fact  itself ;  but  whether  he  was  abbot  of 
Elno,  as  his  intimacy  with  St.  Amandus  has  led  some  to  be- 
lieve, or  of  some  Columbanian  monastery  in  the  Vosges,  or  a 

3*  The  words  are  taken  from  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor.  (See  Warren,  The 
Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  London,  1893,  vol.  I,  fol.  33.) 

**  See  Krusch*8  edition  of  the  Vita  Johannis  Abbotts  Reomaensis,  in  M.  G. 
H.  SS.  Rerum.  Merov.  Ill,  pp.  502-517. 

"  Vita  Walarici,  C.  q. 
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titular  abbot  in  the  service  of  the  Prankish  kings,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  fix  the  date  or 
place  of  his  death.  He  was  still  alive  in  665 ;  **  after  that  all 
trace  of  him  is  lost. 

The  fame  of  Jonas  as  a  writer  rests  on  his  Life  of  Colum^ 
banus.^^  The  author  divides  his  work  into  two  parts.  "  The 
first,"  he  says,  *'  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  career  of  the 
blessed  Columbanus;  the  second  treats  of  his  disciples  Athala, 
Eustasius  and  others  whom  we  ourselves  have  known."  His 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  Columbanus  he  derived  from  the 
purest  sources.  "  Very  many  of  those  with  whom  Columbanus 
had  lived,"  he  says  in  the  preface,  "  and  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  deeds  done  by  him  are  still  alive.  These  have  told  us 
not  only  what  they  had  heard  from  others,  but  above  all  what 
they  themselves  had  seen.  Much,  too,  was  communicated  to 
us  by  the  venerable  fathers  Athala  and  Eustasius,  the  prede- 
cessors of  Bobolen  and  Waldebert  in  the  monasteries  of  Bob- 
bio  and  Luxeuil.  If  I  praise  any  one  who  is  still  among  the 
living,  do  not  on  this  account  look  upon  me  as  a  flatterer,  but 
as  a  narrator  of  good  deeds,  and,  believe  me,  whatever  words 
of  eulogy  I  have  written,  have  not  been  written  to  curry  favor 
with  any  one,  but  solely  to  hand  down  to  posterity  actions 
worthy  of  record.  .  .  .  We  have  set  down  what  we  have 
heard  from  reliable  witnesses;  what  was  no  longer  fully  pres- 
ent to  our  mind,  we  have  omitted  altogether."  ^* 

The  list  of  Jonas's  witnesses  is  indeed  a  respectable  one. 
Besides  Eustasius  and  Attala,  already  mentioned,  there  is 
Gall,  the  pupil  of  Columbanus  in  Bangor  and  the  sharer  of 
his  labors  till  613,  who  tells  Jonas  of  the  wonderful  draught 
of  fishes;  Theudigisil,  one  of  the  first  monks  of  Luxeuil,  who 
shows  him  the  finger  that  Columbanus  had  miraculously 
healed;  Chagnoald,  private  secretary  to  Columbanus  and 
afterward  Bishop  of  Laon,  who  had  often  been  witness  of 
his  master's  familiarity  with  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest; 
Donatus,  Bishop  of  Besan^on,  whom  Columbanus  had  bap- 

2*  Kirchenlexikon.  Art.  Jonas  von  Bobbio. 

2*  By  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Vita  S,  Columbani  is  that  of  Bruno  Kmach 
in  the  collection  Moniunenta  Germaniae  historica.  Vol.  IV  of  the  Scriptores 
rerom  Merovingicaram,  pp.  i-i5a.  See  also  Lawlor,  The  Manuscripts  of  the 
Vita  S,  Columbani,  Dublin,  IQ03. 

26  r.  Col.  Introd. 
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tized;  Potentinus,  the  faithful  companion  of  Columbanus  dur- 
ing the  trying  journey  to  Nantes ;  Winioc,  the  father  of  abbot 
Bobolen  and  a  frequent  vistor  in  Luxeuil  in  its  early  days, 
and  Sonichar,  and  Domoal,  who  had  been  privileged  to  at- 
tend Columbanus  during  the  days  of  his  solitary  retirement. 
Jonas  had  friends,  too,  among  the  clergy  of  Mainz,  who  told 
him  of  the  meeting  between  Columbanus  and  Bishop  Lesio. 

Thus  we  see  that  Jonas,  although  he  had  never  seen  St. 
Columbanus,  was  in  a  position  to  inform  himself  accurately  in 
regard  to  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  His  witnesses  were  all 
men  of  high  moral  character,  not  one  of  whom  would  have 
even  for  a  moment  entertained  the  thought  of  intentionally 
deceiving  him.  Of  course  there  is  the  possibility,  not  to  say 
the  probability,  that  one  or  other  of  them  looked  upon  certain 
happenings  as  miraculous  and  related  them  as  such,  which, 
on  closer  scrutiny,  are  susceptible  of  a  natural  explanation. 

Bom  and  bred,  as  he  was,  in  Italy,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Jonas  was  not  all  too  well  versed  in  Prankish  his- 
tory. His  acquaintance  with  the  Hisioria  Francorum  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  must  have  been  very  imperfect;  for  he 
makes  Columbanus  arrive  in  Gaul  "  when  Sigibert  ruled  over 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy " ;  whereas 
Gregory  expressly  says  that  Sigibert,  who  was  king  of  Aus- 
trasia only,  was  slain  in  575,  and  that  Burgundy  was  not 
united  with  Austrasia  until  592.  He  is  better  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  events  of  the  years  610-613,  his  statements  agree- 
ing on  the  whole  with  those  of  Predegar. 

Jonas  was  altogether  mistaken  as  to  the  age  of  St.  Colum- 
banus, whom  he  believed  to  have  been  twenty  or  thirty^  years 
old  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  and  about  fifty  or  fifty- five  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Both  suppositions  are  inadmissible;  for. 
in  603,  Columbanus  calls  himself  an  "  old  man  ",  a  "  vet- 
eran ",*•  and  when  he  wrote  the  Verses  to  Fidolius  he  was 
almost  an  octogenarian. 

Certain  writers  have  taken  our  biographer  severely  to  task 
for  making  no  mention  of  two  important  events  in  the  life  of 
his  hero — ^the  Paschal  controversy  and  the  affair  of  the  Three 
Chapters.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jonas,  on  his  own 
confession,'^  wrote  primarily  to  edify,  to  spur  on  to  imitation, 

«•  Epist  II.  2T  y    CoL   Pracf. 
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and  to  have  enlarged  on  Columbanus's  obstinacy  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Gallic  bishops  or  on  his  false  position  in  the 
affair  of  the  Three  Chapters  would  not  have  been  "unto  edifi- 
cation and  exhortation  and  comfort ".  Besides,  the  monks  of 
Luxeuil  had  long  since  made  peace  with  the  Prankish  bishops 
and  those  of  Bobbio  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  Holy  See,  so 
Jonas  thought  it  best  "  to  let  old  bygones  be  ". 

From  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Columbanus  we  learn  that 
Jonas  took  for  his  models  the  best  hagiographical  works  of 
the  early  Church.  He  had  read  St  Jerome's  Lives  of  St  Paul 
the  Hermit  and  St  Hilarion,  and  St  Athanasius's  Life  of  St 
Antony,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  "pillars  of  the  Churches", 
as  he  calls  them,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St  Augustine. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  more  recent  hagiographical  liter- 
ature, as  is  proved  by  his  quotations  from  the  Life  of  St 
Desiderius  of  Vienne  by  Sisebutus.  The  writings  of  Colum- 
banus, the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  and  other  Irish  liturgical 
works  were  of  course  familiar  to  him.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  no  author  of  the  seventh  century  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  was  better  read  in  them  than  he. 
He  quotes  Livy's  great  historical  work  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History;  Virgil's  Eclogues,  Georgfics,  and  iEneid;  Juvencus's 
Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels,  and  Silius's  Epic  of  the  Punic 
Wars. 

Jonas,  however,  was  not  content  with  mere  admiration  of 
the  poets  of  Rome — he  aspired  to  poetic  honors  himself.  Al- 
though the  pseudo-hexameters  prefixed  to  his  life  of  his 
master  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  him,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  last  two  lines,  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  "  Versus 
in  Columbae  Festivitate  ad  Mensam  Canendi "  and  the 
"  Hymnus  in  Columbae  Transitu  Canendus  "  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  authenticity.  The  "  Hymnus  in  Transitu,"  which 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  miracles  performed  by  St  Colum- 
banus, is  written  in  the  favorite  meter  of  the  Irish  monks,  the 
iambic  tetrameter : 

Nostris  sollemnis  saecnlis 
Refulget  dies  mclita» 
Quo  sacer  caelos  Coloinba 
Ascendit  ferens  trophea. 
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The  *'  Versus  ad  Mensam  Canendi "  furnish  us  with  the  only 
contemporary  evidence  that  St.  Columbanus  was  a  priest ; 

Clare  sacerdot,  clues,  almo  fultus  decore, 
Tait,  Colmnba,  decns  qui  redoles  in  orbe.'^ 

Some  Merovingian  writers  call  Jonas  "  prajeceptor ",  or 
teacher,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  for  the  influence 
of  the  Vita  Columbani  can  be  traced  in  almost  every  hagio- 
graphical  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  By  his 
contemporaries  Jonas  was  esteemed  as  "  a  man  of  great  elo- 
quence and  profound  erudition,"  as  "  a  polished  and  elegant 
writer".**  Fredegar  (c.  645)  incorporated  several  chapters 
of  the  Vita  Columbani  in  his  Chronicle  and  the  flrst  part  of 
Wettin's  Vita  S.  Galli  is  based  on  the  same  work.  All  that 
the  Venerable  Bede  says  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  about 
Columbanus,  Eustasius,  Attala,  Bertulf,  and  Burg^undofara,  is 
taken  verbatim  from  Jonas;  this  has  caused  some  writers  to 
make  the  curious  mistake  of  ascribing  these  biographies  to 
Bede  himself. 

Although,  according  to  our  standards  of  taste,  Jonas  can 
hardly  be  called  "  a  polished  and  elegant  writer ",  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  took  infinite  pains  with  what  he  wrote,  imi- 
tating now  the  bombastic  manner  of  the  later  Roman  rhetor- 
icians, now  the  more  chastened  style  of  St  Jerome  or  the 
classic  Latinity  of  Livy.  Almost  every  page  furnishes  us  with 
examples  of  the  best,  but  also  of  the  worst,  diction.  Sole- 
cisms and  even  barbarisms  are  by  no  means  rare;  but  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  he  lived  at  a  time  when,  as  Cardinal  New- 
man sajrs,  "  the  very  mention  of  education  was  a  mockery  and 
the  very  aim  and  effort  to  exist  was  occupation  enough  for 
mind  and  body  ",  we  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  occasional 
grammatical  blunders,  but  rather  at  the  general  excellence  of 
his  composition. 

In  spite  of  Tredegar's  complaint  that  the  world  was  in  its 
dotage  and  that  men  were  losing  the  keenness  of  intellect  of 
former  times,*^  a  certain  revival  of  learning  is  nevertheless 

'^  The  meter  of  theie  lines  is  hepUpodic,  the  seventh  foot  being  a  trochee. 
^*Vita   Walarici,   C   9.     See   also    V,  Salabergoiy   C.   3;    F.   Agili,   C   6; 
F.  Faronis,  C  la. 
^^Fr€d0iarii  Chrpniccn,  ed.  Kmsch,  M.  G.  H.  SS.  Merov.  II. 
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discernible  in  the  Prankish  dominions  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  honor  of  having  brought  it  about  be- 
longs in  no  small  measure  to  Jonas  of  Bobbio,  the  biographer 

of  St  Columbanus.  ^  .-. 

George  Metlakb. 

Cologne,  Germany, 

THE  OUBB  OF  UTEMPEBASOE. 
VII.  The  Passions  and  the  Natural  Control  of  Them. 

WITH  the  drunkard,  if  he  resist  his  lower  tendencies  at 
all,  the  conflict  is  between  the  reason  and  the  appe- 
tites. The  term  appetite,  emotion,  feeling,  and  passion  are 
commonly  made  synonymous.  The  emotions  are  modes,  as- 
pects, or  qualities  of  cognitive  and  appetitive  energy,  positive 
or  negative  phases  of  intellectual  and  volitional  action.  Thqr 
are  either  complex  forms  of  mental  excitement  which  is  not 
rational,  or  they  are  pleasurable  or  painful  aspects  of  mental 
energy.  Peeling  is  sometimes  a  synonym  for  emotion,  but  it 
may  also  denote  instinct,  or  cognition  with  certainty  without 
consciousness  of  a  reason  for  this  knowledge. 

Passion  is,  strictly,  an  emotional  state  wherein  the  excite- 
ment is  intense,  or  where  there  is  a  strong  permanent  tendency 
toward  some  particular  emotion.  Emotion  is  commonly 
blunted  by  repeated  use,  passion  is  made  keener.  As  Kant 
said,  emotion  is  like  a  flood  from  a  broken  dam ;  passion  is  a 
stream  that  erodes  an  ever-deepening  channel.  Peeling  begins 
as  emotion,  and  if  stimulated  it  ends  as  passion. 

The  emotions  or  passions  always  have  a  sensible  element 
even  when  the  idea  that  awakens  them  is  spiritual.  There 
are  four  parts  in  every  emotion  or  passion :  ( i )  the  affection 
or  motive  principle,  which  is  love  of  one  kind  or  another;  (2) 
the  notion  of  an  object  that  can  gratify  or  disappoint  that  af- 
fection; (3)  the  conscious  feeling,  the  felt  movement  or  ten- 
dency of  the  soul — hence  the  term  emotion,  moving  out;  (4) 
the  organic  affection  that  shows  itself  in  the  body  by  the  quick- 
ened respiration,  the  moving  lip,  the  heart-beat,  and  so  on. 

There  are  eleven  chief  emotions  or  passions,  and  all  others 
arise  from  these,  either  by  composition  or  a  change  in  the 
object.    These  are  Love,  a  tendency  toward  real  or  apparent 
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good  (it  may  be  sensuous  or  intellectual)  ;  Hate,  an  aversion 
to  real  or  apparent  evil ;  Desire,  a  tendency  toward  possible  or 
eligible  good;  Fear,  a  recoil  from  avoidable  evil  (terror  is  ex- 
cessive fear) ;  Hope,  an  inclination  toward  a  difficult  but  prob- 
able good ;  Despair,  a  hatred  of  unavoidable  evil ;  Delight,  a 
fruition  of  present  good ;  Grief,  a  suffering  from  present  evil ; 
Anger,  a  perturbation  of  the  soul  that  arises  to  avenge  honor, 
or  to  overcome  hindrance;  Boldness,  an  elevation  of  the  mind 
eager  to  surmount  obstacles,  and  Anxiety,  a  depression  of  the 
mind  apprehending  danger. 

Those  passions  and  emotions  that  seek  good  or  avoid  evil 
are  called  the  concupiscent  passions  or  emotions;  those  that 
regard  good  as  hard  to  gain  or  evil  as  hard  to  shun  are  called 
the  irascible  emotions  or  passions.  All  have  to  do  with  good 
or  the  privation  of  good,  and  are  ruled  by  the  virtues  of  the 
will.  The  moral  virtues,  which  are  habits  that  make  the  will 
well  disposed  and  the  deed  perfect,  incline  the  emotions  and 
passions  to  act  in  harmony  with  reason.  The  four  cardinal 
virtues,  or  hinges  on  which  the  others  swing,  are  Prudence, 
which  selects  means  for  the  end:  it  directs  the  intellect;  Jus- 
tice, which  gives  everyone  his  own,  and  directs  the  will ;  Tem- 
perance, which  governs  the  concupiscent  passions  or  emotions, 
as  love,  hate,  desire,  delight;  and  Fortitude,  which  controls 
the  irascible  passions  or  emotions  (as  anger,  hope,  despair, 
fear,  grief,  boldness,  and  anxiety).  The  ooncupiscible  pas- 
sions, if  unchecked,  urge  us  to  act  contrary  to  reason;  the 
irascible  passions  make  us  hold  back  from  what  reason  urges 
us  to  do :  temperance,  which  moderates  the  concupiscible  pas- 
sions, restrains;  fortitude,  which  controls  the  irascible  pas- 
sions, urges  us  onward.  The  irascible  passions  grow  out  of 
the  concupiscible. 

The  will  is  an  intrinsic  principle;  a  passion  is  a  principle 
extrinsic  to  the  will.  The  passions  are  good  or  morally  in- 
different, but  when  they  influence  the  will  they  are  a  source  of 
moral  good  or  evil.  They  can  have  so  strong  an  influence  that 
in  certain  conditions  they  completely  overpower  the  will : 
great  fear,  for  example.  As  Bacon  said,  "  Revenge  triumphs 
over  death;  love  subjects  it;  honor  aspireth  to  it;  grief  fleeth; 
feare  preoccupieth  it."     According  to  Saint  Thomas,^  anger 

*  I.  2.,  q.  48,  a.  3. 
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more  than  any  other  passion  overturns  reason.     One  of  the 
chief  means  to  hold  the  passions  in  check  is  the  virtues. 

Experience  shows  that  acts  of  the  will  and  intellect  when 
performed  do  not  utterly  cease  so  that  nothing  remains  of 
them.  A  kind  of  residue  is  left,  which  is  piled  up  by  repeated 
acts  in  strata,  as  it  were,  and  this  accretion  makes  a  founda- 
tion for  the  stability  of  the  will  to  rest  upon.  The  will  by 
resisting  evil  again  and  again,  and  seeking  good,  gradually 
acquires  habitual  dispositions,  which  are  called  virtues.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  no  effort  is  made  to  avoid  evil,  gradually 
habitual  dispositions  are  formed,  which  are  vices;  habits  fitted 
for  evil. 

The  virtues  and  vices  are  habits.  A  habit  {habitus,  habere) 
is  a  quality  that  determines  a  subject  to  have  itself  well  or  ill 
disposed,  according  to  its  nature;  it  is  a  stable  quality,  a  mo- 
tive principle,  added  to  a  faculty,  which  disposes  this  faculty 
toward  a  particular  course  of  action;  it  is  commonly  an  ac- 
quired aptitude  for  some  special  kind  of  work.  A  habit  is  a 
kind  of  quality  by  which  anything  has  itself  in  relation  to 
something  else  as  regards  motion  in  difficulty.  It  is  something 
more  than  a  disposition ;  more  firmly  fixed,  at  least  in  its  cause, 
as  a  quality  rather  than  as  a  disposition.  Sickness  and  health 
are  dispositions,  not  habits.  Some  dispositions  grow  into 
habits.  As  regards  action  a  habit  is  the  actus  primus,  and  the 
act  is  the  cu:tus  secundus.* 

An  organism  grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised; 
and  what  was  conscious,  voluntary  effort  may  become  even 
reflex,  automatic,  through  the  repetition  that  forms  a  habit 
Voluntary  actions  that  were  learned  with  much  effort,  throug^h 
frequent  repetition  may  become  so  easy  that  they  are  done 
unconsciously — for  example,  the  complicated  movements  of 
the  fingers  in  playing  a  musical  instrument.  This  happens 
also  in  the  moral  order. 

Habits  are  acquired  and  kept  in  existence  by  repeated  acts, 
and  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  acquiring  a  given  habit  differ  in 
individuals.  Congenitally  some  men  are  so  disposed  that  they 
take  on  certain  habits  quickly.  We  find  somatic  tendencies, 
stable  and  unstable  nervous  diatheses,  peculiar  conditions  of 

^  Cf.  Saint  Thomas,  i.  a.,  q.  51,  a.  3. 
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the  auditory  tract,  congenitally  strong  memory  or  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  so  on,  which  make  special  good  and  evil  habits 
easy  and  rapid  of  acquisition. 

Habits  are  of  the  intellect  and  will ;  are  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul ;  although  supernatural  habits,  like  grace,  may  be  of 
its  substance.  Material  faculties  are  determined  to  one  method 
of  actiO'i,  and,  properly  speaking,  have  no  habits ;  but  the  in- 
tellect and  will  are  not  so  limited,  and  a  habit  becomes  a 
beaten  pathway  for  the  movement  of  these  spiritual  energies 
in  fixed  directions.  The  will  is  moved  by  the  intellect,  the  in- 
ferior appetites  by  the  will ;  habits  of  the  will  are  formed  by 
the  repeated  inclination  given  to  the  will  by  the  intellect 
These  habits  are  especially  intensified  by  repetition  of  the  acts 
proper  to  them,  if  the  acts  are  proportionate  in  degree  to  the 
habit  already  present.  Volitional  habits  are  diminished  or 
destroyed  by  the  repetition  of  acts  contrary  to  those  proper  to 
the  habits,  or  contrary  to  the  cause  of  these  acts,  or  by  the 
mere  cessation  of  these  acts. 

The  soul,  considered  as  the  active  principle,  the  agent,  has 
no  natural  habits;  but  the  soul  as  moved  by  something  else  re- 
ceives a  quality  from  the  mover  which  results  in  a  habit.  A 
habit  supposes  a  passive  faculty,  and  this  faculty  is  so  moved 
by  an  active  principle  that  the  motive  tendency  becomes  a 
quality  of  this  passive  faculty.  The  active  principle  is  reason, 
and  it  gradually  determines  a  passive  faculty  (which  tends 
toward  various  objects)  to  move  in  one  groove,  toward  one 
kind  of  act,  and  this  specialized  motion  constitutes  a  habit. 

Speaking  of  intellectual  habits,  Saint  Thomas  ■  says,  "When 
man  stops  the  habitual  use  of  the  intellect,  the  imagination 
raises  extraneous  images,  which  are  even  contrary  to  intel- 
lectual energy;  and  these  fancies,  unless  they  are  cut  off  or 
suppressed  by  frequent  exercise  of  the  intellectual  habits, 
render  one  less  fit  for  correct  judgment,  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether dispose  us  to  bad  judgment."  This  is  the  reason  the 
novel-reader,  those  given  to  sensual  pleasure,  dreamers,  find 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  intellectual 
work.  They  lose  the  habit  of  spiritual  attention,  reasoning, 
patient  study,  or  never  form  these  habits:  they  dissipate,  that 
is,  scatter ;  they  do  not  concentrate. 

•  I.  a.,  q.  73.  »•  a. 
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When  a  habit  is  such  that  it  perfects  the  rational  faculties 
of  man,  and  inclines  him  toward  what  is  the  good  of  those 
faculties  in  their  operations,  such  a  habit  is  called  a  virtue.  A 
virtue  is  a  habit  determining  a  rational  faculty  to  good;  it  is 
a  disposition  of  a  perfected  faculty  toward  what  is  the  best 
act  the  faculty  can  perform.  A  habit  that  determines  a 
faculty  to  evil  is  a  vice. 

The  will  is  more  properly  the  subject  of  virtue,  because 
virtue  strictly  speaking  always  goes  over  into  action,  which 
is  of  the  will.  A  man  is  virtuous  not  because  he  can  act  well, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  actually  and  constantly  acts  well.  There 
are,  however,  habits  of  the  intellect  that  are  called  intellectual 
virtues,  especially  when  they  help  the  will  in  its  own  more 
real  virtues.  The  speculative  intellectual  virtues  are  Wisdom, 
Knowledge,  and  Understanding;  the  practical  intellectual  vir- 
tues are  Art  and  Prudence.  Wisdom  is  reason  acting  accur- 
ately in  that  atmosphere  of  peace  the  soul  enjoys  when  its 
sensual  appetites  are  controlled:  the  passions  uncontrolled 
trouble  peace,  obscure  the  understanding  and  judgment,  and 
pervert  the  will.  "  The  work  of  justice  shall  be  peace,  and  the 
service  of  justice,  quietness  and  security  forever.  And  my  peo- 
ple shall  sit  in  the  beauty  of  peace,  and  in  the  tabernacles  of 
confidence,  and  in  wealthy  rest."  *  Virtue  is  not  knowledge 
alone,  although  knowledge  or  its  absence  affects  the  virtues; 
nor  is  vice  ignorance,  except  in  part.  One  of  the  uses  of  virtue 
is  an  impetus  of  the  will  to  slide  us  safely  over  a  spot  made 
boggy  by  ignorance;  or  it  is  like  a  fire-drill  in  a  school  which 
leads  confused  children  through  smoke  to  safety. 

The  cardinal  or  fundamental  virtues  are  prudence,  justice, 
temperance,  and  fortitude.  In  dealing  with  the  good  that 
benefits  our  nature  it  is  necessary  (i)  that  reason  rightly  con- 
siders this  good  and  offers  it  to  the  will  as  a  standard  of  action 
— that  is  prudence,  a  habit  or  virtue  of  the  intellect;  (2)  the 
will  follows  out  in  its  own  actions  the  order  proposed  (a)  as 
regards  relations  to  other  men  (justice) ;  (b)  as  regards  the 
control  of  passions  that  urge  us  toward  a  false  good  contrary  to 
reason  (temperance) ;  (c)  as  regards  the  strengthening  of  the 
will  in  any  difficult  endeavor  to  attain  befitting  good  (forti- 

^  Isaiah  32:17,  18. 
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tude).     Discretion,  righteousness,  moderation,  and  firmness, 
are  other  names  for  these  four  fundamental  virtues. 

The  acquired  moral  virtues,  when  perfect,  are  necessarily- 
all  connected;  so  much  so  that  one  can  not  exist  without  the 
others;  that  is,  when  there  is  question  of  a  virtue,  not  of  a 
single  act  of  a  virtue :  as  Cicero  said,  "  Si  unam  virtutem  con- 
fessus  es  te  non  habere,  nuUam  necesse  est  te  habiturum."  * 
The  natural  virtues  all  rest  on  prudence,  because  the  virtues 
constantly  choose  and  follow  rational  good,  and  such  a  choice 
or  direction  is  the  essence  of  prudence.  Prudence,  however, 
can  not  be  exercised  unless  temperance  prevents  clouding  of 
the  intellect  by  the  concupiscible  passions,  and  fortitude  lends 
courage  to  judge  calmly  and  clearly  in  adverse  conditions,  and 
justice  decides  without  prejudice  or  selfishness.  It  is  the  office 
of  any  moral  virtue,  since  it  is  an  elective  habit,  to  make  a 
right  choice;  but  to  make  such  a  choice  it  is  not  enough  that 
there  should  be  a  mere  tendency  toward  a  fitting  end,  which  is 
the  whole  effect  of  a  given  virtue.  There  is  need  also  that  we 
select  the  best  means  toward  that  end;  and  that  selection  is 
the  work  of  prudence,  which  is  consiliary,  judicial,  and  per- 
ceptive of  means  to  an  end.  Prudence  itself,  as  has  been  said, 
must  have  the  ground  leveled  for  its  activity  by  the  other  car- 
dinal virtues.* 

This  matter  of  the  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  vir- 
tues is  very  important  in  the  moral  treatment  of  drunkenness, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  A  drunkard  will  never  be  cured 
fully  by  directing  his  efforts  solely  to  sobriety  as  opposed  to 
inebriety :  he  must  build  up  the  whole  wall,  put  in  all  the  pro- 
tective virtues,  or  intemperance  will  break  through  some- 
where. Drunkenness  is  not  inebriety  alone;  it  is  foolishness 
or  imprudence;  it  implies  more  or  less  all  phases  of  intemper- 
ance; and  it  shows  a  general  lack  of  fortitude  and  justice. 

The  vices  are  not  so  intimately  connected  as  the  virtues,  be- 
cause their  objects  are  disassociated.  Avarice  may  neutralize 
luxury,  but  breed  timidity,  uncharity,  and  injustice.  A  vice 
is  an  habitual  disposition  contrary  to  what  befits  man's  rational 
nature.     Vices,  like  virtues,  are  intellectual  and  moral,  and 

•  De  Tuscul.  Quaest.y  lib.  ii. 

•  Cf.  St  Thomas,  I.  a.,  q.  75,  a.  i ;  Aristotle,  Ethics,  lib  vi,  last  chapter ;  St. 
Austin,  De  Trinitaie,  lib.  vi,  c  4. 
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the  four  cardinal  vices  are  imprudence,  injustice,  intemper- 
ance, and  cowardice.  "  iEquitas,  temperantia,  fortitudo  cer- 
tant  cum  iniquitate,  luxuria,  ignavia."  There  are  four 
"wounds  of  nature"  consequent  to  sin  which  are  opposed  to  the 
four  cardinal  virtues:  Ignorance  in  the  intellect  is  opposed  to 
prudence;  Malice  in  the  will,  opposed  to  justice;  Weakness 
in  the  irascible  appetites,  opposed  to  fortitude;  and  Concu- 
piscence, opposed  to  temperance,  in  the  concupiscible  passions. 

There  are  more  vices  than  virtues,  and  the  seven  funda- 
mental vices  are  pride,  covetousness,  lust,  anger,  gluttony, 
envy,  and  sloth.  Pride  is  an  inordinate  desire  or  conceit  of 
one's  own  superiority;  it  is  unreasonable  self-esteem.  It  is 
the  chief  vice  in  intention,  as  it  underlies  the  others,  and  turns 
everything  to  selfish  advantage.  Covetousness  is  the  chief 
vice  in  execution,  because  riches  give  means  to  fulfil  all  inor- 
dinate appetites.  Pride  is  an  especially  grave  vice  because  it 
is  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  a  deordination  of  the  noblest  part 
of  man.  It  is  also  opposed  to  Faith,  without  which  all  religion 
is  a  mere  hypocritical  convention. 

Humility  is  the  virtue  opposed  to  pride,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  natural  virtue  man  is  capable  of  after  justice:  the 
theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  transcend  humil- 
ity, but  they  are  infused  by  God,  who  is  their  object.  Mag- 
nanimity strengthens  a  vacillating  will;  humility  checks  ex- 
cess in  aspiration  and  ambition:  it  supposes  a  rational,  true 
estimate  of  one's  real  worth.  It  is  a  very  honest  virtue;  it 
tells  the  truth  with  sensitive  precision.  It  is  not  base,  cring- 
ing, abject,  but  loyal  in  subordination  to  God.  If  a  person  has 
a  keen  intellect,  a  powerful  imagination,  a  beautiful  body, 
these  are  gifts  of  God;  the  worth  and  the  glory  from  them 
justly  and  honestly  should  redound  to  their  Creator,  not  to 
their  vicarious  possessor.  We  deserve  merit  for  the  correct 
use  of  these  gifts,  but  very  little  glory  for  happening  to  be  the 
object  in  which  Ihey  are  placed  by  their  Maker.  On  the  other 
hand,  anything  in  us  that  is  really  evil  is  our  own,  because  we 
are  the  doers  of  the  evil  in  us :  God  is  not ;  we  are  accountable 
for  this  evil :  God  is  not.  Humility  consists  essentially  in 
recogpfiizing  and  acknowledging  practically  the  fact  that  what- 
ever is  good  in  us  is  God's ;  whatever  is  evil  in  us  is  our  own ; 
all  glory,  then,  is  to  God,  all  blame  to  ourselves.     If  a  man 
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stmts  because  there  happens  to  be  a  powerful  poetic  imagina- 
tion in  his  skull,  he  is  making  a  pathetic  spectacle  of  himself 
in  borrowed  plumes.  He  is  like  a  barber  in  armor  at  a  masked 
ball  pretending  to  be  Coeur  de  Lion. 

If  a  humble  man  has  great  gifts  he  sees  these  as  belonging 
to  God,  and  he  uses  them  conscientiously  and  nobly,  without 
pride,  insolence,  or  selfishness.  If  the  humble  man  lacks  great 
gifts,  he  is  content.  Every  human  being,  however,  has  great 
gifts  in  the  adoption  of  a  son  of  God,  and  every  man  is  capable 
of  miraculous  achievements  through  this  adoption,  if  he  will 
but  strive.  The  weak  man,  he  that  has  permitted  himself, 
through  neglect  of  his  heritage,  to  grow  weak,  by  humility 
recognizes  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing  of  worth,  but  in 
God  he  can  do  all  things,  and  so  rise  to  power.  Humility  for 
him  becomes  a  part  of  hope,  trust,  courage,  and  victory.  The 
drunkard,  whom  we  have  always  in  mind  here,  must  begin 
with  humility  to  build  up  the  new  life.  He  of  all  men  should 
be  humble  enough,  God  knows;  but  he  is  not.  Often  he  is 
stubborn,  self-opinionated ;  but  in  any  case  he  lacks  the  essen- 
tial half  of  humility  which  recognizes  the  presence  of  God 
within  us.  Even  when  he  mistrusts  himself  after  bitter  ex- 
perience, he  still  is  inclined  to  lean  on  himself  and  not  on  God ; 
he  would  rather  swim  on  a  small  plank  when  he  might  just  as 
well  ride  in  an  ocean  steamer.  Humility  is  common  sense. 
Humility  is  allied  to  temperance.  The  species  of  temperance 
are  abstinence,  sobriety,  and  chastity;  and  the  allied  virtues 
the  partes  potentiales,  of  temperance  are  continence,  meekness, 
clemency,  and  modesty :  humility  is  a  species  of  modesty. 

Humility  makes  us  look  at  ourselves  as  if  from  the  outside; 
there  is  a  curious  cousinship  between  it  and  humor.  Humor 
is  a  display,  not  necessarily  a  sudden  revelation  as  in  wit,  of 
incongruity  between  compared  objects,  such  as  an  affectation 
and  the  truth,  a  person's  conceit  and  his  actual  condition,  and 
the  like;  and  this  lack  of  order  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  emo- 
tional shock  provocative  of  kindly  laughter.  When  a  percep- 
tion of  incongruity  excites  mirth  that  is  contemptuous,  ex- 
ultant, victorious,  or  revengeful,  the  emotion  may  be  satire, 
cruelty,  revenge,  but  it  is  not  humor.  Humor  is  always  virtu- 
ous; satire  is  commonly  vicious,  unless  its  intention  be  puri- 
fied.    Contempt,  cynicism,  satire,  irony,  perceive  incongruity 
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that  may  start  laughter,  but  they  see  only  the  defect,  and  mias 
the  underlying  good ;  they  are  or  may  be  vices  of  the  observant 
mind.  Humor  is  aware  of  the  incongruity,  the  defect,  but  it 
also  uncovers  the  underlying  good.  This  is  exactly  what 
humility  does.  Contempt,  satire,  and  the  like,  curve  the  lip 
downward  and  say  bitterly,  "  You  fool !  "  Humor  and  hu- 
mility curve  the  lip  upward  and  say  kindly,  "You  dear  brother 
fool,  be  wise !  " 

Humor  and  humility  are  so  honest  and  just  they  laugh  at 
themselves  as  readily  as  at  the  brethren.  The  laughter  of 
humor  and  humility  is  not  reflex,  unpremeditated ;  it  is  a  con- 
sequence of  an  incongruity  uncovered  so  far  that  it  is  qualified 
by  charity  and  justice:  both  see  with  extreme  mental  vivid- 
ness. Humor  and  humility  are  very  practical;  they  are  op- 
posed to  sentimentality  and  sham.  They  are  checks  on  excess, 
governors,  balance-wheels,  on  the  vital  engine — ne  quid  nimis 
— a  proper  exaltation  and  appreciation  of  the  proportion  that 
should  obtain  in  all  things,  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist,  but 
a  benign  nemesis  laughingly  cutting  away  all  asymmetry. 
They  are  the  sane  rational  mind  laughing  justly  and  kindly 
at  irrationality.  Humility,  the  fine  art  of  disillusion,  is  sound- 
est when  it  has  much  humor  in  it;  without  humor  it  is  likely 
to  grow  sour,  to  lack  the  joy  and  peace  of  God. 

The  humility  that  sees  God  in  us  can  be  very  proud  in  God ; 
and  that  is  holy  pride,  not  a  vice.  It  is  keen-eyed  to  see  the 
good  in  the  brethren,  to  grow  curiously  blended  with  charity, 
patience,  zeal,  and  other  virtues.  Like  charity  it  helps  the 
healer  of  souls,  the  physician,  any  person  that  works  for 
Christ's  sake  for  the  brethren,  to  see  God  through  the  mists 
in  the  sot's  soul,  and  to  persevere  in  patience  until  God  comes 
back  to  His  own.  Who  are  you  or  I  that  we  should  despise 
anyone  that  has  been  wet  with  the  Precious  Blood  ?  Yet  who 
are  we  not  that  we  should  not  aspire  to  stand  with  unblinking 
eyes  gazing  into  the  face  of  God  ? 

Other  vices  besides  pride  are  avarice,  lust,  and  gluttony, 
which  are  the  vices  most  opposed  to  the  rational  good  of  man. 
Avarice  submits  human  desires  to  the  lowest  human  good. 
Lust  and  gluttony  turn  man  inordinately  to  those  pleasures 
that  are  common  to  us  and  the  brute;  they  lower  the  entire 
understanding  and  estimate  of  spiritual  things,  and  tempor- 
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arily  or  wholly  destroy  reason.  Sloth  is  a  disinclination  for 
the  mental  and  bodily  exertion  required  to  perform  good 
works.  The  effects  are  malice  (which  here  means  a  deliberate 
intention  of  doing  evil),  rancor,  cowardice,  despair,  torpor 
of  the  will,  and  dissipation  of  the  mind.  It  is  opposed  rather 
to  fortitude  than  to  temperance. 

Prudence  or  foresight,  '*  the  eye  of  life,"  sometimes  called 
wisdom,  is  an  intellectual  virtue  by  which  we  recognize  in  any 
act  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong :  the  recta  ratio  agibilium. 
It  is  right  reason,  and  regards  immanent  acting;  art  is  right 
reason  as  regards  transient  making.  Art  looks  to  a  fitting  dis- 
position of  means  to  effect  an  end;  prudence  does  the  same 
thing,  but  judges  also  whether  these  means  befit  the  agent 
himself,  and  are  righteous  or  not  Art  heeds  only  the  external 
object;  prudence  heeds  also  the  artist,  makes  the  will  good. 

Prudence  is  the  governor  of  the  other  virtues ;  it  keeps  them 
in  the  golden  mean  between  excess  and  defect.  To  act  pru- 
dently, as  far  as  we  are  morally  obliged  so  to  act,  requires  only 
that  we  are  certain,  absolutely  or  probably,  that  the  action  we 
are  doing  is  righteous  in  the  agent  himself  under  the  given 
circumstances.  Prudence  deals  with  means  rather  than  ends; 
it  applies  naturally  known  principles  of  morality  in  particular 
cases.  When  the  appetites  are  well  disposed  by  the  other  car- 
dinal virtues,  they  become,  as  it  were,  correct  premises  for 
the  deductions  of  prudence. 

Prudence  is  not  the  same  as  conscience.  Conscience  is  a 
faculty  or  an  act  whereby  we  judge  of  the  morality  of  our 
deeds;  prudence  is  a  virtue  that  perfects  this  conscience  and 
inclines  it  to  judge  rightly  as  to  the  honesty  of  our  acts.  Con- 
science is  the  intellect,  not  the  will,  judging  of  the  morality 
of  spiritual  acts;  it  is  a  practical  judgment  on  the  morality  of ' 
an  act  that  is  here  and  now  to  be  done.  Prudence  is  a  correct 
estimate  of  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  morality  of 
an  act,  and  fits  conscience  to  make  the  practical  judgment 

The  integral  parts  of  prudence  are  memory  and  experience, 
understanding,  docility,  and  sagacity  in  accepting  the  counsel 
of  others,  foresight,  circumspection,  and  caution.  The  vices 
opposed  to  prudence  are  imprudence,  rashness,  inconsiderate- 
ness,  negligence,  uncautiousness,  indocility,  inconstancy  in 
judgment,  carnal  foresight,  cunning,  deceit,  fraud,  and  solici- 
tude for  temporal  things. 
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In  a  consideration  of  the  virtue  of  prudence  the  important 
good  of  education,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  evil  of  ignor- 
ance,  at  once  become  evident  Persons  that  are  well  educated 
intellectually  and  morally  are  inclined  to  righteousness;  they 
know  too  much  to  be  evil;  they  are  not  neurasthenic  because 
they  can  control  their  explosive  nervous  system;  they  are  not 
drunkards.  Proper  education  is  a  preventive  of  intemperance. 
Wherefore  we  should  say  with  Solomon :  "  God  of  my  fathers, 
and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made  all  things  with  Thy  word, 
and  by  Thy  wisdom  hast  appointed  man  that  he  should  have 
dominion  over  the  creature  that  was  made  by  Thee,  that  he 
should  order  the  world  according  to  equity  and  justice,  and 
execute  justice  with  an  upright  heart:  give  me  wisdom,  that 
sitteth  by  Thy  throne,  and  cast  me  not  off  from  among  Thy 
children." 

As  wisdom  is  the  chief  among  the  intellectual  virtues,  and 
charity  the  first  among  the  supernatural  virtues,  justice  is  the 
most  important  of  the  moral  virtues.  Justice  is  the  constant, 
perpetual  habit  of  giving  every  one  his  rights.  "  Habitus 
secundum  quem  aliquis  constant!  et  perpetua  voluntate  jus 
suum  cuique  tribuit."  ^  The  other  virtues  refer  to  the  agent, 
justice  to  God  and  our  brethren.  It  is  a  virtue  of  the  will 
which  acts;  we  are  just  in  what  we  do  rather  than  in  what  we 
know.  It  consists  in  doing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  and  both 
with  respect  to  our  fellow-man ;  thus  only  is  equality  between 
ourselves  and  others  preserved,  which  is  the  essential  quality 
of  justice. 

The  virtues  allied  to  justice  are  religion,  piety  toward  par- 
ents and  country,  reverence  or  observance,  with  its  subdivision 
obedience,  truthfulness,  gratitude,  fidelity,  protection  or  vin- 
dication, liberality,  courtesy,  friendship,  love  of  God  and  man, 
mercy,  equity,  which  inclines  us  to  act  against  the  letter  of  the 
law  when  a  higher  reason  is  at  stake.  The  vices  opposed  to 
justice  are  injustice,  homicide,  detraction,  theft,  contumely, 
and  the  contraries  of  the  other  virtues  enumerated  above. 

Justice  may  be  legal  or  general,  distributive,  and  commuta- 
tive. General  justice  inclines  a  person  to  give  the  community 
its  rights  from  a  motive  of  attaining  the  common  good.     It 

V  St  Tbomat,  a.  a.,  q.  58,  a.  x. 
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should  be  primarily  in  the  legislator  and  secondarily  in  the 
subject;  it  regulates  the  duties  of  the  citizen  toward  the  com- 
munity. Distributive  justice  divides  the  benefits  and  burdens 
of  the  community  in  due  proportion  among  its  members.  It 
is  opposed  to  unjust  privilege,  partiality,  nepotism,  and  the 
like,  and  it  is  a  virtue  of  superiors,  rulers,  legislators;  it  regu- 
lates the  duties  of  the  state  toward  the  citizen.  Commutative 
justice  inclines  the  private  citizen  as  such  to  give  another 
private  citizen  his  rights.  The  obligations  of  justice  that 
affect  a  man  as  regards  the  community,  his  neighbor,  and  his 
family,  are  evidently  very  important  considerations  in  a  study 
of  intemperance. 

Fortitude  is  a  deliberate  acceptance  of  danger  and  a  bear- 
ing of  labor.  "  Considerata  periculorum  susceptio  et  laborum 
perpessio,"  is  Cicero's  definition.  It  regulates  the  irascible 
passions,  and  holds  man  firm  between  fear  and  rashness;  it  is 
aggressive  and  patient.  As  temperance  keeps  man  from  ex- 
cess in  the  pursuit  of  what  pleases  his  concupiscible  appetites, 
fortitude  withholds  the  faculties  from  irrational  aversion  to 
the  evil  he  dreads.  Fortitude  extends  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
life  for  those  things  that  are  really  better  than  life,  to  man, 
who  is  also  a  spiritual  being :  that  is  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
virtue. 

Lessius '  defined  fortitude  as  the  "  Virtus  quae  motus  animi 
in  rebus  terribilibus,  praesertim  periculis  mortis,  sustinendis 
vel  repellendis  moderatur  " — the  virtue  that  controls  the  move- 
ments of  the  soul  in  bearing  or  resisting  dreadful  agencies,  es- 
pecially the  danger  of  death.  In  this  definition  fortitude  dif- 
fers from  the  firmness  of  soul  as  regards  moral  good  that  is  an 
element  in  every  virtue;  it  has  a  danger  of  death  in  view 
where  there  is  especial  difficulty  to  keep  the  mind  steady.  In 
such  danger  fortitude  may  take  on  qualities  of  piety,  patriot- 
ism, faith,  legal  justice,  and  so  on.  Fortitude,  however,  ex- 
tends also  to  less  heroic  deeds.  If  the  intention  in  danger  is 
evil,  the  quality  of  mind  may  be  rashness,  ferocity,  or  similar 
vices,  but  not  fortitude.  Fortitude  supposes  the  danger  before 
us  is  understood  as  a  surmountable  difficulty,  and  the  intention 
must  be  to  act  as  God  wills.    Those  that  risk  danger  to  life 

•Lib.  3,  c.  I,  n.  XI. 
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through  ignorance,  passion,  vanity,  for  gain,  and  the  like 
motives,  do  not  exercise  fortitude.  One  must  be  Audace  si, 
ma  cautamente  audace,  bold,  but  cautiously  bold. 

The  vices  opposed  to  magfnanimity  are  presumption,  ambi- 
tion, vainglory,  pusillanimity,  or  meanness  of  soul.  Pre- 
sumption is  really  a  species  of  pride :  it  consists  in  presuming 
to  do  or  to  assume  that  for  which  we  are  unfitted  or  unworthy. 
Ambition  is  an  inordinate  desire  for  unmerited  digfnity  and 
honor.  Vainglory  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  display  real  or 
false  excellence.  The  species  of  vainglory  are  boasting,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  ostentation.  Pusillanimity  is  a  shirking  of  re- 
sponsibility or  other  good,  through  cowardice.  It  is  an  incli- 
nation for  things  mentally  inexpensive. 

Patience,  bearing  with  evil,  suffering  in  peace,  is  serenity  of 
soul  in  opposition  to  grief  arising  from  difficulty  in  doing 
good.  "  Blessed  is  the  heart  that  is  pliable  for  it  will  never 
break,"  said  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  "  The  patient  man  is  better 
than  the  valiant;  and  he  that  ruleth  the  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  cities."  Longanimity  is  practically  a  species  of  pa- 
tience, whereby  the  soul  is  strengthened  against  a  definite, 
protracted  or  long  impending  evil.  Impatience  is  the  opposite 
of  patience,  but  the  term  is  often  used  for  petulance,  peevish- 
ness, and  anger.    Worry  is  impatience. 

A  common  delusion  is  that  worry  is  unavoidable.  Persons 
addicted  to  this  vice  agree  with  you  that  it  is  foolish,  but  they 
maintain  it  cannot  be  driven  from  the  soul.  That  it  cannot  be 
avoided  is  as  false  as  to  say  unclean  thought  cannot  be  avoided. 
Worry  is  a  vice,  destructive  of  the  peace  of  God  (without  which 
all  virtue  is  lame),  extremely  foolish,  imprudent,  cowardly, 
base.  Saint  Teresa  used  to  say  *'  Let  naught  disturb  thee,  let 
naught  affright  thee, — all  passeth  1  "  Our  Lord  Himself  said, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nor  let  it  be  afraid."  *  There 
is  a  class  of  folk  so  addicted  to  this  vice  of  worry  that  when 
all  is  well  they  worry  for  fear  some  evil  might  happen.  "  Vix 
tenet  lachrymas  quia  nil  lacrimabile  cemit" 

A  dangerous  error  in  any  effort  toward  a  better  life  is  to 
associate  virtue,  or  right  living,  with  absence  of  joy;  to  think 
that  a  bilious  countenance  is  a  sign  of  sanctity.    "  Drive  away 

•John  14:27. 
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sadness  from  thee  for  sadness  hath  killed  many,  and  there  is 
no  profit  in  it"  ^*  "  As  a  moth  doeth  by  a  garment,  and  a 
worm  by  the  wood,  so  the  sadness  of  a  man  consumeth  the 
heart"  *^  Sadness  discourages,  makes  a  man  rough,  irritable, 
uncouth,  unkind ;  it  turns  him  toward  sensual  solace.  *'  The 
soul  can  never  be  without  pleasure,"  said  Saint  Gregory,  **  it 
must  take  it  either  in  the  things  of  heaven,  or  in  those  of 
earth."  Since  we  must  seek  pleasure,  joy,  it  is  only  rational 
to  seek  it  along  the  right  road.  "  Serve  ye  the  Lord  with 
gladness;  come  in  before  His  presence  with  exceeding  great 
joy."  Goethe  said,  "  Die  Freudigheit  ist  die  Mutter  aller  Tu- 
genden,"  joy  is  the  mother  of  all  virtues. 

Worry,  sadness,  often  has  a  large  physical  element  in  it.  It 
may  be  caused  in  no  slight  degree  by  autointoxication;  but 
when  the  irritation  or  depression  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mind, 
this  extension  is  inexcusable.  We  may  not  be  able  to  keep 
irritation  out  of  the  body;  but  we  can  and  must  keep  it  out 
of  the  mind.  Pride,  anger,  vanity,  cowardice,  sloth,  disobe- 
dience, lack  of  confidence,  and  all  vice  have  for  wage$  ultimate 
sadness,  depression;  and  they  must  be  shunned  if  we  would 
be  glad  of  heart  The  sorrows  of  R^n^,  Werther,  and  Byron, 
which  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  are  mere  symptoms  of  moral 
rottenness,  effects  of  irrational  yearnings  unfulfilled  or  ful- 
filled. "  A  wicked  heart  shall  be  laden  with  sorrows."  "  The 
world  is  so  bitterly  sad  because  it  has  wandered  away  from 
God,  who  is  peace  and  joy. 

The  gladness  of  God  is  connected  with  the  peace  of  God, 
which  is  a  tranquillity  that  comes  with  the  fulness  of  the  Mes- 
sianic gifts.  The  Pax  Chrisii,  which  the  Church  continually 
prays  for,  is  the  sating  of  man's  infinite  desires  with  the  riches 
of  God.  This  was  in  the  announcement  by  the  Angels  at 
Bethlehem  on  the  first  Christmas  night,  "  Peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will,"  and  it  was  in  the  discourse  at  the  Last 
Supper  where  our  Lord  said,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My 
peace  I  give  to  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  do  I  give  to  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nor  let  it  be  afraid." 

^^  ^lesiasticot  30 :  24,  25. 
**  Prov.  as :  JO. 
"Eccle.  3:29. 
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Perseverance  is  a  stable  adherence  to  a  rational  principle  of 
good.  It  overcomes  all  obstacles  to  good;  constancy  is  per- 
severance with  special  regard  to  the  protracted  character,  the 
long  duration,  of  the  good  effort :  it  is  practically  the  same  vir- 
tue as  perseverance.  Mental  dissipation,  which  is  opposed  to 
concentration,  day  dreaming,  that  lazy  activity  which  keeps 
one  busy  at  what  is  mentally  pleasurable  rather  than  indus- 
trious or  useful  (all  genuine  good  comes  through  more  or  less 
painful  effort),  novel-reading  as  a  mere  dissipation,  are  all 
subtle  opponents  to  perseverance  in  virtue,  and  it  may  require 
a  high  degree  of  fortitude  to  tone  up  the  soul  after  their  en- 
ervating influence  has  been  at  work.  There  is  also  a  laziness 
that  has  a  large  physical  element  in  it,  a  lack  of  nervous  tone, 
which  tends  to  drag  a  man  down  to  emptiness  of  soul,  and 
this  must  be  resisted  and  treated  like  any  other  evil  physical 
tendency.  Sometimes  a  physician  by  a  judicious  tonic,  or 
other  drug,  can  cure  many  spiritual  ills.  Nearly  all  scrupu- 
losity, for  example,  is  physical  in  origin.  I  have  seen  scrupu- 
losity as  an  early  symptom  in  Bright's  disease  and  in  tuber- 
culosis. 

Savages  and  children  lack  perseverance,  which  is  an  effect 
of  education  and  of  grace.  Some  persons  like  a  salaried  posi- 
tion because  such  work  does  not  require  mental  effort.  For 
the  same  reason  men  fall  readily  under  that  despotism  of 
trade  unions  which  limits  them  like  machines  to  piece-work. 
Lawyers,  physicans,  teachers,  and  priests,  commonly  degen- 
erate into  doing  routine  work,  into  mental  ruts  and  stagnation, 
through  lack  of  fortitude;  and  make  themselves  believe  that 
mechanical  autonomy  is  human  progress  in  virtue.  The  world 
is  full  of  good  people  that  never  grow  better,  people  after 
God's  heart;  the  lukewarm  that  God  finds  hard  to  stomach. 

Fortitude,  strength  of  soul,  bravery,  pluck,  is  the  one  virtue 
of  a  man  which  is  admitted  as  a  virtue  by  every  human  being, 
civilized  or  savage,  virtuous  or  criminal,  pagan  or  Christian. 
Those  that  deem  temperance  impossible,  and  justice  foolish- 
ness or  weakness,  not  only  admire  fortitude,  but  they  try  to 
aim  at  it  or  its  counterfeit. 

The  vice  of  effeminacy,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  opposed 
more  to  fortitude  than  to  the  other  cardinal  virtues,  although 
it  also  has  phases  of  intemperance.    It  is  much  more  common 
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in  women  than  in  men.  In  men  it  is  always  despised;  in 
women  it  is  condoned  by  the  thoughtless  or  even  admired ;  but 
it  is  always  a  despicable  vice  nevertheless.  The  dawdling, 
mincing,  simpering,  candy-munching,  gossiping,  fluffy  girl, 
or  woman,  is  a  vicious  yet  pathetic  parasite,  fit  only  for  the 
Limbo  of  Babes ;  yet  God  intended  that  a  woman  hoe  her  row 
just  as  honestly  as  a  man  does;  and  He  will  hold  us  account- 
able for  the  education  we  give  girls  which  makes  that  flabby 
jellyfish,  the  effeminate  woman,  possible.  Fortitude  is  not  a 
virtue  for  men  alone;  it  is  as  incumbent  on  the  woman  as  on 
the  man.  "  Who  shall  find  a  valiant  woman  ?  Far,  and  from 
the  uttermost  coasts  is  the  price  of  her.  The  heart  of  her  hus- 
band trusteth  in  her;  and  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoils.  She 
will  render  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
She  hath  sought  wool  and  flax,  and  hath  wrought  by  the  coun- 
sel of  her  hands.  She  is  like  a  merchant  ship,  she  bringeth 
her  bread  from  afar.  .  .  .  She  hath  considered  a  field,  and 
bought  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her  hand  she  hath  planted  a  vine- 
yard. She  hath  girded  her  loins  with  strength,  and  hath 
strengthened  her  arm.  .  .  .  She  hath  put  out  her  hand  to 
strong  things.  .  .  .  Strength  and  beauty  are  her  clothing: 
and  she  shall  laugh  in  the  latter  day.  She  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  wisdom  and  the  law  of  clemency  is  on  her  tongue. 
She  hath  looked  well  to  the  paths  of  her  home,  and  hath  not 
eaten  her  bread  idle.  Her  children  rose  up  and  called  her 
blessed."  "  Did  you  ever  know  a  romantic  woman  that  was  a 
good  housekeeper? 

[to  bb  continubo.] 

Austin  O'M alley. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Prorerbs  31 :  lO-aSw 
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ACTA  pn  pp.  I. 

Litterae  ApoitolioM. 

Indicitur  Universale  Iubilaeum  in  memoriam  Pacis  a 
Constantino  Magno  Imperatore  Ecclesiae  datae. 

PIUS  pp.  X. 

Universis  Christifidelibus  has  Nostras  litteras  inspecturis 
salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem. — Magni  faustique 
eventus  commemoratio,  quo  sedecim  abhinc  saeculis  pax  tan- 
dem Ecclesiae  concessa  fuit,  dum  omnes  catholicas  gentes 
summa  aiiicit  laetitia,  eisque  pietatis  opera  suadet,  Nos  movet 
imprimis  ad  caelestium  munerum  thesauros  aperiendos,  ut  ex 
huiusmodi  solemnitate  lecti  uberesque  fructus  in  Domino  per- 
cipiantur.  Far  enim  atque  item  peropportunum  videtur, 
Edictum  a  Constantino  Magno  Imperatore  Mediolani  pro- 
mulgatum  concelebrare,  quod  prope  secutum  est  victoriam 
contra  Maxentium,  glorioso  Crucis  vexillo  partam,  et  saevis  in 
Christianos  vexationibus  finem  faciens,  illos  in  eam  liberta- 
tem  vindicavit,  cuius  pretium  divini  Redemptoris  et  Martyrum 
sanguis  fuit     Tum  demum  militans  Ecclesia  primum  ex  iis 
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triumphis  egit,  qui  qualibet  eius  aetate  omnigenas  insecta- 
tiones  perpetuo  subsequuntur,  atque  ex  eo  die  potiora  semper 
in  humani  generis  societatem  contulit  beneficia.  Nam  homines 
superstitioso  idolorum  cultu  paulatim  relicto,  tum  legibus, 
turn  moribus  institutisque  christianam  vitae  rationem  magisi 
ac  magis  amplexi  sunt,  atque  ita  factum  est,  ut  iustitia  simul  et 
caritas  in  terris  florerent.  Consentaneum  igitur  esse  ducimus, 
hac  felici  occasione,  qua  tam  egregium  factum  recolitur,  Deum, 
Virginem  Eius  Genetricem  et  reliquos  Caelites,  Apostolos 
praesertim,  etiam  atque  etiam  adprecari,  ut  populi  universi 
decus  et  honorem  Ecclesiae  instaurantes,  ad  tantae  matris 
gremium  confugiant,  errores,  quibus  inconsulti  fidei  inimici 
eius  claritati  tenebras  obducere  nituntur,  pro  viribus  depellant, 
Romanum  Pontificem  summa  observantia  colant,  in  catholica 
denique  religione  omnium  rerum  praesidium  et  columen  fidenti 
animo  intueantur.  Tum  sperare  licebit,  homines  oculis  ad 
Crucem  denuo  fixis,  in  hoc  salutari  signo  et  Christiani  nominis 
osoreSy  et  effraenatas  cordis  cupiditates  omnino  devicturos. 
Verum  quo  humiles  preces,  in  catholico  orbe  hac  saeculari 
solemnitate  adhibendae,  spirituali  fidelium  bono  satius  cumu- 
lentur,  eas  Plenaria  Indulgentia  in  forma  lubilaei  locuple- 
tandas  censuimus,  omnes  Ecclesiae  filios  vehementer  hortantes, 
ut  Nostris  suas  quoque  supplicationes  pietatisque  officia  coni- 
ungant,  et  hac  eis  oblata  lubilaei  gratia  in  animorum  emolu- 
mentum  pariter  atque  in  religionis  utilitatem  quam  maxima 
fruantur.  Quare  de  Omnipotentis  Dei  misericordia  ac  Bea- 
torum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  auctoritate  confisi,  ex  ilia 
ligandi  solvendique  potestate,  quae  Nobis  licet  immerentibus 
divinitus  data  fuit,  atque  auditis  etiam  VV.  FF.  NN.  S.  R.  E. 
Cardd.  Inquisitoribus  Generalibus,  praesentium  tenore  omni- 
bus ac  singulis  utriusque  sexus  Christifidelibus  vel  in  hac 
alma  Urbe  Nostra  degentibus,  vel  advenientibus  ad  eam,  qui 
hoc  vertente  anno  a  Dominica  in  Albis,  ex  qua  saecularia  sol- 
lemnia  in  Ecclesiae  pacis  memoriam  incipient,  usque  ad  festi- 
vitatem  Deiparae  Virginis  ab  Immaculata  Conceptione  inclu- 
sive, Basilicas  S.  loannis  in  Laterano,  S.  Petri  Principis  Apo- 
stolorum ac  S.  Pauli  extra  muros  bis  singulas  adeant,  et  ibi 
aliquandiu  pro  Ecclesiae  catholicae  et  huius  Apostolicae  Sedis 
prosperitate  et  exaltatione,  pro  haeresum  exstirpatione,  et 
omnium  errantium  conversione,  pro  Christianorum  Principum 
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Concordia  et  totius  fidelium  populi  pace  et  unitate  secundum 
mentem  Nostram  preces  ad  Deum  effundant,  ac  semel  intra 
huiusmodi  temporis  spatium,  admissis  rite  expiatis,  caelesti 
convivio  se  reficiant,  atque  insuper  eleemosynam  pro  sua  quis- 
que  facultate  vel  in  egenos,  vel,  si  malint»  ad  pias  caussas  ero- 
gent,  plenissimam  omnium  peccatorum  Indulgentiam  ad  instar 
lubilaei  generalis  concedimus  et  impertimus.  lis  vero,  qui  ad 
Urbem  convenire  nequeant,  Plenariam  eandem  largimur  In- 
dulgentiam, dummodo  sui  loci  templum  vel  templa,  ab  Ordi- 
nario  semel  tantum  designanda,  pari  temporis  intervallo,  om- 
nino  sexies  visitent,  et  alia  pietatis  opera,  quae  superius  dixi- 
mus,  integre  perficiant.  Veniam  praeterea  facimus,  ut  haec 
Flenaria  Indulgentia  etiam  animabus,  quae  Deo  in  caritate 
coniunctae  ex  hac  vita  migraverint,  per  modum  suflF ragii  appli- 
cari  possit  ac  valeat.  Concedimus  autem,  ut  navigantes  et  iter 
agentes,  ubi  ad  sua  domicilia  seu  alio  ad  certam  stationem  se 
receperint,  operibus  suprascriptis  peractis,  et  visitata  sexies 
ecclesia  cathedrali  vel  maiori  aut  parochiali  loci  eorum  domi- 
cilii seu  stationis,  eandem  Indulgentiam  consequi  licite  queant 
Regularibus  vero  personis  utrlusque  sexus,  etiam  in  claustris 
perpetuo  degentibus,  nee  non  aliis  quibuscumque  sive  laicis, 
sive  ecclesiaticis,  saecularibus  vel  regularibus,  in  carcere  vel 
captivitate  exsistentibus,  vel  aliqua  corporis  infirmitate,  seu 
alio  quovis  impedimento  detentis,  qui  memorata  opera,  vel  ali- 
qua ex  iis  praestare  nequeant,  ut  ilia  Confessarius  in  alia  pie- 
tatis opera  commutare,  vel  in  aliud  proximum  tempus  proro- 
gare  possit,  eaque  iniungere,  quae  ipsi  poenitentes  efficere 
poterunt,  cum  facultate  etiam  dispensandi  super  Communione 
cum  pueris,  qui  ad  eam  nondum  admissi  fuerint,  concedimus 
item  atque  indulgemus.  Insuper  omnibus  et  singulis  Christi- 
fidelibus  tum  laicis,  tum  ecclesiasticis  saecularibus  vel  regu- 
laribus, cuiusvis  Ordinis  et  Instituti,  etiam  specialiter  nomi- 
nandi,  facultatem  facimus,  ut  sibi  ad  hunc  effectum  eligere 
possint  quemlibet  presbyterum  Confessarium  saecularem  seu 
regularem  ex  actu  approbatis,  et  hac  facultate  fas  sit  uti  etiam 
monialibus,  novitiis,  aliisque  mulieribus  intra  claustra  de- 
gentibus,  dummodo  Confessarius  approbatus  sit  pro  moniali- 
bus. Talis  Confessarius  eosdem  vel  easdem  intra  dictum  tem- 
poris spatium  ad  confessionem  apud  ipsum  peragendam  acce- 
dentes  animo  praesens  lubilaeum  consequendi,  et  reliqua  opera 
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ad  illud  lucrandum  necessaria  adimplendi,  hac  vrce  et  in  foro 
conscientiae  dumtaxat  ab  excommunicationis,  suspensionis,  et 
aliis  ecclesiasticis  sententiis  et  censuris,  a  iure  vel  ab  homine 
quavis  de  causa  latis  vel  inflictis,  etiam  Ordinariis  locorum  et 
Nobis,  seu  Sedi  Apostolicae  etiam  in  casibus  cuicumque  ac 
Summo  Pontifici  et  Sedi  Apostolicae  speciali  licet  modo  reser- 
vatis,  et  qui  alias  in  concessione  quantumvis  ampla  non  intelli- 
gerentur  concessi,  nee  non  ab  omnibus  peccatis  et  excessibus, 
quantumcumque  gravibus  et  enormibus,  etiam  iisdem  Ordi- 
nariis ac  Nobis  et  Sedi  Apostolicae,  ut  praefertur,  reservatis, 
iniuncta  ipsis  poenitentia  salutari,  aliisque  de  iure  iniungendis, 
et  si  de  haeresi  agatur,  abiuratis  prius  et  retractatis  erroribus, 
prout  de  iure,  absolvere;  nee  non  vota  quaecumque  etiam 
iurata  ac  Sedi  Apostolicae  reservata  (exceptis  semper  casti- 
tatis,  religionis  et  obligationis,  quae  a  tertio  acceptata  fuerint, 
seu  in  quibus  agatur  de  praeiudicio  tertii,  nee  non  poenalibus, 
quae  praeservativa  a  peccato  nuncupantur,  nisi  commutatio 
futura  iudicetur  eiusmodi,  ut  non  minus  a  peccato  commit- 
tendo  refrenet,  quam  prior  voti  materia)  in  alia  pia  et  salu- 
taria  opera  commutare,  et  cum  poenitentibus  huiusmodi  in 
sacris  Ordinibus  constitutis,  etiam  regularibus,  super  occulta 
irregularitate  ad  exercitium  eorumdem  Ordinum,  et  ad  su- 
periorum  assecutionem  dumtaxat  contracta,  dispensare  possit 
ac  valeat.  Non  intendimus  autem  per  praesentes  super  alia 
quavis  irregularitate,  sive  ex  delicto  sive  ex  defectu,  vel  pub- 
lica  vel  occulta  aut  nota,  aliave  incapacitate,  aut  inhabilitate 
quoquo  modo  contracta  dispensare,  vel  aliquam  facultatem  tri- 
buere  super  praemissis  dispensandi,  seu  habilitandi  et  in  pris- 
tinum  statum  restituendi  etiam  in  foro  conscientiae;  neque 
etiam  derogare  Constitutioni  cum  apix)sitis  declarationibus 
editae  a  fel.  rec.  Benedict©  XIV  decessore  Nostro,  quae  in- 
cipit  *'  Sacramentum  Poenitentiae "  neque  demum  easdem 
praesentes  iis,  quia  Nobis  et  Apostolica  Sede  vel  aliquo  Prae- 
lato  seu  ludice  ecclesiastico  nominatim  excommunicati,  sus- 
pensi,  interdicti,  seu  alias  in  sententias  et  censuras  incidisse 
declarati,  vel  publice  denunciati  fuerint,  nisi  intra  praedictum 
tempus  satisfecerint,  et  cum  partibus,  ubi  opus  fuent,  con- 
cordaverint,  ullo  modo  suffragari  posse  aut  debere.  Quod  si 
intra  praefinitum  terminum,  iudicio  Confessarii,  satisfacere 
non  potuerint,  absolvi  posse  concedimus  in  foro  conscientiae 
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ad  effectum  dumtaxat  assequendi  Indulgentias  lubilaei,  ini- 
uncta  obligatione  satisfaciendi  statim  ac  poterunt. — Qua- 
propter  in  virtute  sanctae  obedientiae  praesentium  tenore  dis« 
tricte  praecipimus,  atque  mandamus  omnibus  Ordinariis  lo-> 
corum  ubicumque  existentibus,  eorumque  Vicariis  et  Offi- 
cialibuSy  vd,  ipsis  deficientibus,  illis,  qui  curam  animarum  ex-> 
ercent,  ut  quum  praesentium  Litterarum  transumpta  aut  ex- 
empla  etiam  impressa  acceperint,  ilia  per  suas  ecclesias  ac 
dioceses,  provincias,  civitates,  oppida,  terras  et  loca  publicent^ 
vel  publicanda  curent,  populisque  etiam  verbi  Dei  praedica- 
tione,  quoad  fieri  possit,  rite  praeparatis,  ecclesiam  seu  eccle- 
sias visitandas,  ut  supra,  design  en  t — Non  obstantibus  Consti- 
tutionibus  et  Ordinationibus  Apostolicis,  praesertim  quibus 
facultas  absolvendi  in  certis  tunc  expressis  casibus  ita  Romano 
Pontifici  pro  tempore  exsistenti  reservatur,  ut  nee  etiam  similes 
vel  dissimiles  indulgentiarum  et  facultatum  huiusmodi  con- 
cessiones,  nisi  de  illis  expressa  mentio  vel  specialis  derogatio 
fiat,  cuiquam  suffragari  possint ;  nee  non  regula  de  non  conce- 
dendis  indulgentiis  ad  instar,  ac  quorumcumque  Ordinum,  et 
Congregationum  sive  Institutorum  etiam  iuramento,  confirma- 
tione  Apostolica,  vel  quavis  firmitate  alia  roboratis  statutis, 
et  consuetudinibus,  privilegiis  quoque  indultis,  et  Litteris  Apo- 
stolicis  eisdem  Ordinibus,  Congregationibus  et  Institutis,  illo- 
rumque  personis  quomodolibet  concessis,  approbatis  et  inno- 
vatis;  quibus  omnibus  et  singulis  etiamsi  de  illis  eorumque 
totis  tenoribus  specialis,  specifica,  expressa  et  individua,  non 
autem  per  clausulas  generales  idem  importantes,  mentio  seu 
alia  quaevis  expressio  habenda,  aut  alia  aliqua  exquisita 
forma  ad  hoc  servanda  foret,  illorum  tenores  praesentibus 
pro  sufl5cienter  expressos,  ac  formam  in  iis  traditam  pro  ser- 
vata  habentes,  hac  vice  specialiter  nominatim  et  expresse  ad . 
effectum  praemissorum  derogamus,  ceterisque  contrariis  qui- 
buscumque.  Ut  denique  praesentes  Nostrae,  quae  ad  singula 
loca  deferri  non  possunt,  ad  omnium  notitiam  facilius  de- 
veniant,  volumus,  ut  praesentium  transumptis,  vel  exemplis 
etiam  impressis,  manu  alicuius  Notarii  publici  subscriptis,  et 
sigillo  personae  in  dignitate  ecclesiastica  constitutae  munitis, 
ubicumque  locorum  et  gentium  eadem  prorsus  fides  habeatur^, 
quae  haberetur  ipsis  praesentibus,  si  f orent  exhibitae  vel  os- . 
tensae. 
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Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petnim,  sub  anulo  Piscatoris,  die 
VIII  martii  mcmxiii^  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  x. 
De  speciali  mandato  Ssmi 

R.  Card.  Merry  del  Val, 
a  Secretis  Status, 
L.  *  S. 


8.  OOHGBEOATIO  00H8I8T0BIALI8. 
Erectionis  Dioecesum. 

Ssmus  D.  N.  Pius  PP.  X,  decreto  huius  Sacrae  Consistorialis 
Congregationis  diei  lo  decembris  1912,  statuit  ut  dioecesibus 
S.  lacobi  de  Cuba  et  S.  Christofori  de  Habana — ^in  Cubana 
insula — ex  ipsis  distrahendae,  duae  novae  addantur  episco- 
pales  sedes,  id  est  Camagiieyensis  et  Matanzensis  denomi- 
nandae,  iis  circumscriptae  limitibus,  quibus  eiusdem  nominis 
provincia  civilis  de  Camagiiey  et  de  Matanzas  in  praesens  con- 
tinetur,  easque  denique  su£fraganeas  constituit  archiepiscopi 
S.  lacobi  de  Cuba. 


8A0SA  OOHGBEOATIO  OOHOILn. 
Decretum  de  Privilegio  Officii  Divini  iuxta  Veterem 

PSALTERII  OrDINEM  RECITANDI. 

Edita  Constitutione  apostolica  Divino  afflatu,  de  nova 
Psalterii  in  Breviario  Romano  dispositione,  non  pauci  ex  iis 
quos  obligatio  tenet  persolvendi  Horas  canonicas,  ob  pecu- 
Hares  causas,  impetrarunt  pontificium  indultum  retinendi  ve- 
terem Psalterii  ordinem,  pro  privata  eanimdem  Horanim  re- 
citatione.  Quum  autem  exortum  subinde  sit  dubium  num  qui 
eiusmodi  indultum  obtinuerunt  possint  ad  libitum  sequi  alter- 
utrum  Psalterii  ordinem,  adhibendo  nempe  modo  veterem  modo 
novum  iuxta  propriam  cuiusque  commoditatem,  haec  S.  Con- 
gregatio  Concilii,  de  speciali  mandato  Ssmi  D.  N.  Pii  divina 
providentia  PP.  X,  declarat  atque  decemit  id  non  licere,  sed 
omnes  et  singulos  cuiuscumque  gradus,  conditionis  et  dignitatis, 
qui  impetratOy  prout  supra,  indulto  uti  velint,  quotiescumque 
privatim  Officium  divinum  persolverint,  debere  recitare  pro 
singrulis  Horis  omnes  psalmos  et  rdiqua  prout  distribuuntur  in 
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Breviario  Romano  a  S.  Pio  V  edito  et  a  Clemente  VIII,  Ur- 
bano  pariter  VIII,  et  Leone  XIII  recognito,  servato  tamen 
quotidie  novo  ordine  sive  Kalendario  iuxta  praedictam  Consti- 
tutionem  apostolicam  et  regulas  seu  rubricas  eidem  adiunctas 
praescripto  pro  dioecesi,  capitulo  seu  clero  cui  quisque  est  ad^ 
scriptus,  ac  firma  abolitione  indulti  generalis  dati  die  5  iulii 
1883  pro  Officiis  votivis:  contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstan- 
tibus. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  S.  C.  Concilii,  die  10  martii 

1913. 

C.  Card.  Gennari,  Praefecius. 
O.  GiORGi,  Secretarius, 


8.  OOHaBEOATIO  DE  BEXJGIOSIS. 
Decretum  de  Monialium  et  Sororum  Confessionibus. 

Cum  de  sacramentalibus  Monialium  et  Sororum  confessioni- 
bus moderandis  plures  ad  hunc  diem,  ex  re  et  ex  tempore, 
iussae  sint  leges,  eas,  aliqua  ex  parte  immutatas  et  apte  dis- 
positas,  visum  est  in  unum  colligere  Decretum,  prout  sequitur : 

1.  Unicuique  religiosae  communitati  tum  Monialium  turn 
Sororum,  regulariter,  unus  dumtaxat  detur  Confessarius  ordi- 
narius:  nisi  ob  magnum  ipsarum  numerum,  vel  aliam  iustam 
causam,  alterum  vel  plures  dari  oporteat 

2.  Confessarius  ordinarius,  regulariter,  non  ultra  triennium 
in  hoc  munere  permaneat.  Episcopus  tamen  seu  Ordinarius 
eum  ad  secundum,  immo  etiam  ad  tertium  triennium  confir- 
mare  poterit : 

(a)  si  ob  sacerdotum  ad  hoc  officium  idoneorum  penuriam 
aliter  providere  nequeat ;  vel 

{b)  si  maior  Religiosarum  pars,  earum  quoque  quae  in 
aliis  negotiis  ius  non  habent  ferendi  suffragium,  in  eiusdem 
Confessarii  confirmationem,  per  secreta  suffragia,  convenerit; 
dissentientibus  tamen,  si  velint,  aliter  providendum  erit. 

3.  Pluries  in  anno,  unicuique  religiosae  communitati  detur 
Confessarius  extraordinarius,  ad  quem  omnes  Religiosae  acce- 
dant  oportet,  saltern  ut  benedictionem  accipiant. 

4.  Unicuique  domui  religiosae  aliquot  ab  Ordinario  sacer- 
dotes  deputentur,  quos  Religiosae  in  casibus  particularibus, 
confessionis  peragendae  causa,  facile  vocare  queant. 
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5.  Si  qua  Religiosa,  ad  animi  sui  quietem  et  maiorem  in  via 
Dei  progressum,  aliquem  specialem  Confessarium  vel  modera- 
torem  spiritualem  postulet,  erit  facile  ab  Ordinario  conce- 
dendus;  qui  tamen  invigilabit  ne  ex  hac  concessione  abusus 
irrepant:  quod  si  irrepserint,  eos  caute  et  prudenter  eliminet, 
salva  tamen  conscientiae  libertate. 

6.  Si  Religiosarum  domus  Ordinario  loci  subiecta  sit,  hie 
eligit  sacerdotes  a  confessionibus  turn  ordinarios  turn  extra- 
ordinarios;  si  vero  Superiori  regulari,  hie  Confessarios  Ordi- 
nario loci  praesentet,  cuius  est  iisdem  audiendi  confessiones 
potestatem  concedere. 

7.  Ad  munus  Confessarii  sive  ordinarii,  sive  extraordinarii, 
sive  specialis,  deputari  possunt  sacerdotes,  turn  e  Clero  saecu- 
lari  turn,  de  Superiorum  licentia,  e  Clero  regulari,  dummodo 
tamen  nullam  habeant  in  easdem  Religiosas  in  foro  extemo 
potestatem. 

8.  Hi  Confessarii,  qui  annos  quadraginta  expleverint  opor- 
tet,  morum  integritate  et  prudentia  emineant;  at  Ordinarius, 
iusta  de  causa  et  onerata  eius  conscientia,  ad  hoc  munus  eligere 
poterit  sacerdotes,  qui  nondum  ea  aetate  sint,  modo  memoratis 
animi  laudibus  excellant. 

9.  Confessarius  ordinarius  non  potest  renuntiari  extraordi- 
narius,  et,  praeter  casus  in  articulo  2  recensitos,  rursus  eligi 
ut  ordinarius,  in  eadem  communitate,  nisi  post  annum  ab  ex- 
pleto  munere.  Extraordinarius  immediate  tit  ordinarius  eligi 
potest 

10.  Confessarii  omnes  sive  Monialium  sive  Sororum,  cave- 
ant  ne  intemo  vel  extemo  communitatis  regimini  sese  immi- 
sceant. 

11.  Si  qua  Religiosa  extraordinarium  Confessarium  expe- 
tat,  nulli  Antistitae  liceat,  vel  per  se  vel  per  alios,  neque  di- 
recte  neque  indirecte,  petitionis  rationem  inquirere,  petitioni 
verbis  vel  factis  refragari,  aut  quavis  ratione  ostendere  se  id 
aegre  ferre;  quod  si  ita  se  gesserit,  a  proprio  Ordinario  mone- 
atur;  si  iterum  id  ipsum  peccaverit,  ad  eodem  deponatur,  au- 
dita tamen  prius  sacra  Congregatione  de  Religiosis. 

12.  Omnes  Religiosae  de  sociarum  confessionibus  nuUo 
modo  inter  se  colloquantur,  neve  eas  sorores  carpere  audeant, 
quae  apud  alium,  quam  deputatum,  confessionem  peragant; 
secus  ab  Antistita  vel  ab  Ordinario  puniantur. 
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13.  Confessarii  speciales,  ad  monasterium,  seu  domum  re- 
ligiosam  vocati,  si  intelligant  Rdigiosas  nulla  iusta  causa  vel 
necessitatis  vd  utilitatis  spiritualis  ad  ipsos  accedere,  eas  pru- 
denter  dimittant.  Monentur  praeterea  onines  Religiosae,  ut 
facultate  sibi  concessa  specialem  petendi  Confessarium  sic 
utantur,  ut,  rationibus  humanis  sepositis,  tantummodo  spiritu- 
ale  bonum  et  maiorem  in  religiosis  virtutibus  progressum  in- 
tendant. 

14.  Si  quando  Moniales  aut  Sorores  extra  propriam  domum, 
quavis  de  causa,  versari  contigerit,  liceat  iis  in  qualibet  ecde- 
sia  vd  oratorio,  etiam  semipublico,  confessionem  peragere 
apud  quemvis  Confessarium  pro  utroque  sexu  adprobatum. 
Antistita  neque  id  prohibere,  neque  de  ea  re  inquirere  i>otesty 
ne  indirecte  quidem;  Rdigiosaeque  nihil  Antistitae  suae  re- 
ferre  tenentur. 

15.  Moniales  omnes  aut  Rdigiosae,  cum  graviter  aegrotant, 
licet  mortis  periculum  absit,  quemlibet  Sacerdotem  ad  con- 
fessiones  excipiendas  adprobatum  arcessere  possunt,  eique, 
perdurante  gravi  infirmitate,  quotles  voluerint,  confiteri. 

16.  Hoc  Decretum  servandum  erit  ab  onmibus  religiosis 
mulierum  familiis,  votorum  cum  solemnium,  tum  simplicium, 
ab  Oblatis  aliisque  piis  communitatibus,  quae  nuUis  votis  ob- 
stringuntur,  etiamsi  Instituta  sint  tantum  dioecesana.  Obli- 
gat  etiam  communitates,  quae  in  Pradati  regularis  iurisdic- 
tione  sunt ;  qui  nisi  fidelem  observantiam  huius  Decreti  curet, 
Episcopus  seu  Ordinarius  illius  lod  id  agat  ipse  tamquam 
Apostolicae  Sedis  Delegatus. 

17.  Hoc  Decretum  Regulis  et  Constitutionibus  uniuscuius- 
que  rdigiosae  familiae  addendum  erit,  et  publice  legendum 
lingua  vulgari  in  Capitulo  omnium  Rdigiosarum,  semel  in 
anno. 

Itaque  praerogatis  Emis  Patribus  Cardinalibus  sacrae  Con- 
gregationis  de  Rdigiosis  in  plenario  coetu  ad  Vaticanum  ha- 
bito  die  31  mensis  lanuarii  anno  191 3,  sanctissimus  Dominus 
noster  Pius  PP.  X,  referente  infra  scripto  Secretario,  hoc  De- 
cretum in  omnibus  adprobare  et  confirmare  dignatus  est,  et 
mandare  ut  in  lucem  edatur,  et  ab  omnibus  ad  quos  spectat,  in 
posterum  apprime  servetur. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque,  etiam  speciali  et 
individua  mentione  dignis. 
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Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  sacrae  Congregationis  de  Re- 
ligiosis,  die  3  mensis  februarii  anno  191 3. 

Fr.  I.  C.  Card.  Vives,  Praefectus, 
L.  ♦  S. 

+  D0NATUS,  Archiep.   Ephesinus,  Secretarius. 


OUBIA  BOHAHA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

The  Holy  Father  by  Consistorial  Decree  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments : 

7  January:  The  Right  Rev.  Peter  Joseph  Hurth,  C.S.C., 
titular  bishop  of  Milopotamos  to  the  bishopric  of  Nueva  Se- 
:govia,  Philippine  Islands. 

18  January:  The  Rev.  Bernard  Coyne,  parish  priest  of 
Boyle,  to  the  Diocese  of  Elphin,  Ireland. 

2 J  January:  The  Rev.  Henry  O'Leary,  parish  priest  of 
Bathurst  in  the  diocese  of  Chatham,  to  the  bishopric  of  Caro- 
linopolis. 

The  Rev.  James  Albert  Duffy,  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cheyenne,  to  the  bishopric  of  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

28  February:  Mgr.  Percy  A.  Philips,  chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Denver,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

Mgr.  Richard  Brady,  Canonist  of  same  diocese,  made  Do- 
mestic Prelate. 

20  February:  Senator  Arthur  Indio  de  Brasil  e  Silva,  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 

2  March:  Mgr.  Vincenzo  Misuraca,  secretary  of  Nunciature 
of  the  second  class,  promoted  to  the  Nunciature  secretaryship 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Apostolic  Delegation,  Washington, 
U.  S.  A. 

6  March:  Private  Chamberlain  William  Humphrey  Page, 
promoted  to  the  commandery  of  the  Order  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Great. 
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OUB  AIALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 

Apostolic  Letter  declaring  a  Universal  Jubilee  to  com- 
memorate Christian  liberty  guaranteed  to  the  Church  by 
Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  sixteen  hundred  years  agfo. 
(See  below,  pp.  626-27.) 

S.  Congregation  of  Consistory:  Decree  erecting  the  dio- 
ceses of  Camagiiey  and  Matanzas,  suffragans  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Council  :  Decree  concerning  the 
privilege  of  reciting  the  Divine  Office  according  to  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  Psaltery. 

S.  Congregation  of  Religious  :  Decree  on  the  subject  of 
nun*s  confessions. 

Roman  Curia  :  List  of  recent  pontifical  appointments. 


HOW  FATHEB  HAaDTALP  OUBED  A  BOOIAL  EVIL  DT  HIS  PAMBH. 

In  these  days  of  electioneering  and  progressive  politics  few 
words  assail  our  eyes  and  ears  more  frequently  than  these: 
*'A  Social  Evil!"  ''A  National  Abuse!"  or  others  to  the 
same  effect  and  of  the  same  lurid  obtrusiveness.  An  essential 
part  of  the  prospectus  of  every  political  party  is  the  pointing 
out  of  prevalent  abuses  and  their  menace  and  above  all  their 
effectual  and  utter  cure  by  the  reforms  embodied  in  the  "plat- 
form "  that  is  pleading  for  suffrage. 

I  have  to  offer  for  consideration  an  evil  of  which  no  director 
of  souls  will  hesitate  to  grant  the  existence,  however  little  his 
own  experience  may  have  encountered  it.  The  instance  which 
I  recount  is  strictly  historical,  though  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  substituting  fictitious  names  of  persons  and  places.  The 
account  of  its  cure  is  equally  authentic  and  free  from  exag- 
geration. Finally  I  am  insinuating  in  my  article  no  plea  for 
reform  nor  reprobation  of  existing  method,  but  I  merely  pre- 
sent a  few  facts  not  uninteresting,  I  hope,  and  not  unworthy  of 
examination. 
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The  social  evil  in  question  was  brought  about  by  economic 
conditions  in  a  quiet  farming  district  which  had  to  suffer  the 
derangement  of  a  transition  from  farm  to  factory  life.  The 
district  in  question  was  the  parish  of  Wenoc,  where  up  to  the 
year  1879  the  congregation  had  consisted  entirely  of  a  simple 
agricultural  class,  devoted  to  the  working  of  their  own  farms, 
or  engaged  in  the  keeping  of  small  country  stores.  Under 
these  conditions  virtue  was  the  common  practice  of  all,  and 
immorality  was  unknown.  But  now,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  quick  trans- 
portation due  to  railroads,  the  farmers  of  this  older  more 
eastern  settlement  found  their  products  diminishing  in  value, 
and  themselves  forced  to  cast  about  for  some  new  means  of 
livelihood,  for  their  farms  were  no  longer  able  to  support  their 
families.  Several  of  them  at  one  and  the  same  time  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  cigar-making.  Nailing  a  few  boards  to- 
gether in  the  shape  of  rough  tables  and  benches,  and  convert- 
ing their  farm-house  kitchens  into  shops,  these  men  called  in 
their  neighbors'  children  who  were  just  too  big  to  attend  the 
parish  school,  and  too  young  to  marry  and  start  life  for  them- 
selves, and  set  them  to  work  rolling  cigars.  The  farmer's 
time  was  taken  up  in  transporting  tobacco  from  the  railroad 
station  to  his  home,  and  the  finished  cigars  back  again  from 
his  home  to  the  railroad,  in  writing  up  and  placing  advertise- 
ments, and  in  dealing  with  the  various  tobacco  agents  who 
soon  began  to  find  it  profitable  to  drop  into  the  neighborhood. 

Thus  the  girls  and  boys  assembled  in  these  different  kitchen 
shops  were  left  alone,  busy  indeed,  but  at  a  work  which  by  its 
nature  was  noiseless  and  in  no  wise  hindered  by  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  danger  to  such  a  promiscuous,  unwatched  as- 
sembly, thrown  entirely  on  its  own  resources,  chatting  away 
all  day  long  while  at  work,  may  be  easily  imagined.  But  we 
do  not  leave  a  space  here  for  conjecture;  for,  unhappily,  the 
author  is  able  to  attest  from  first-hand  knowledge  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  worst  of  evils  which  needs  no  name;  the  pitiable 
falls  from  innocence  which  grew  apace  with  the  days  and 
swelled  into  a  hideous  total  when  the  year  was  done.  Though 
the  crime  figures  would  look  small  in  themselves,  they  were  in 
fair  proix)rtion  to  the  tide  of  wickedness  that  is  rising  and 
flooding  the  social  life  of  many  a  great  city. 
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It  was  in  1 880,  when  the  evil  had  had  little  more  than  a 
year  to  gather  force  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Father  Nagi> 
naif  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  means  which  after  careful 
study  he  selected  to  rout  the  widespread  infection  was  noth- 
ing else  than  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Gathering  together  all  the  young  unmarried  men  and 
women  of  the  parish,  especially  the  cigar-makers,  he  enrolled 
them  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady,  and  put  down  as  his 
first  rule,  monthly  Communion,  which  at  that  time  was  thought 
frequent  Then  for  the  first  time  in  that  place  he  introduced 
the  custom  of  going  to  confession  the  Saturday  afternoon  be- 
fore the  Sodality  Communion  Sunday,  urging  all  to  remain  at 
home  after  confession,  thereby  keeping  the  young  men  for  at 
least  one  Saturday  night  each  month  away  from  the  saloons 
of  the  locality.  His  second  rule  was  that  each  Sunday  at  3.30 
P.  M.  all  the  members  of  the  Sodality  had  to  assemble  at  the 
church  to  recite  the  OflSce  of  Our  Lady,  and  listen  to  a  ten 
minute  instruction,  given  usually  by  Father  Naginalf  him- 
self. His  remarks  in  these  instructions  were  in  strict  accord 
with  the  set  directions  for  the  Moderator  of  a  Sodality.  They 
were  prefaced  by  a  somewhat  vivid,  even  startling  account 
of  the  more  prevalent  disorders,  especially  among  the  cigar- 
makers,  and  then  concluded  by  a  clear,  and  often  very  im- 
pressive exposition  of  one  or  other  of  the  invocations  taken 
from  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  all  were  enjoined 
to  use  that  special  invocation  during  the  coming  week  as  a 
pious  ejaculation. 

Many  instances  of  these  instructions  might  be  cited,  for  ex- 
ample, his  stirring  sermon  on  "  Virgin  most  pure,  pray  for 
us  ",  or  "  Virgin  most  chaste,  pray  for  us  ",  but  we  prefer  to 
recall  at  present  another,  viz.  "  Seat  of  wisdom,  pray  for  us  ". 
Some  itinerant  exploiter  of  stock  in  Western  silver  mines  had 
been  working  up  his  confidence  game,  and  had,  in  common 
parlance,  "  taken  in  "  quite  a  number  of  the  simple  country 
folk,  especially  the  cigar-makers.  After  the  stock  shares  had 
been  delivered,  and  the  thieving  broker  had  disappeared,  the 
would-be  investors  found  themselves  relieved  of  their  hard- 
earned  money  and  holding  indeed  printed  pledges  of  shares 
in  a  distant  mine  but  worth  less  than  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  printed.     Pointing  his  discourse  from  this  incident  in  its 
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painful  freshness,  Father  Naginalf  spoke  to  his  Sodality  on 
the  value  of  wisdom ;  the  need  of  watchfulness  in  the  game  of 
life,  the  constant  presence  of  a  shrewd  schemer  eager  to  de- 
fraud us  of  far  nwre  precious  possessions  than  hard-earned 
savings;  of  our  inability  to  cope  with  him  with  mere  human 
shrewdness,  but  the  sureness  of  success  with  the  aid  and  invo- 
cation of  her  who  is  the  *'  Seat  of  wisdom  ".  Thus  was  a 
formula  of  the  Sodality  coerced  into  service  as  a  practical 
watchword  for  those  whose  very  guilelessness  would  often 
make  them  easy  victims  of  duplicity. 

To  guarantee  attendance  he  divided  off  the  members  into 
bands  of  ten,  assigning  to  every  band  a  custodian  whose  place, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  lance  corporal,  was  at  the  head  of  every 
second  pew,  and  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of  this  custodian  to 
mark  ripdly  any  absentee  or  late-comer  to  any  of  the  Sodality 
exercises.  For  this  purpose  each  head  of  a  band  was  provided 
with  a  note-book,  pencil  attached,  which  was  faithfully  marked 
up  each  Sunday  afternoon,  and  every  Sodality  Communion 
Sunday  morning,  and  collected  by  Father  Naginalf  himself 
immediately  before  the  end  of  each  exercise.  Promptly  on 
Monday  morning  Father  Naginalf  started  out  to  visit  each 
and  every  delinquent,  penetrating  to  the  most  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  the  parish  in  search  of  offenders,  and  nothing  short 
of  '*  sudden  death  "  was  accepted  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
absence  or  tardiness. 

But  monthly  Communion  and  sermon,  weekly  recitation  of 
the  Office  of  Our  Lady,  Sunday  exhortation,  and  searching 
inquiry  into  the  reason  of  lateness  or  absence  were  not  enough 
to  satisfy  this  ideal  Moderator.  He  carried  his  reform  to  the 
material  conditions  which  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  moral  abuses,  and  urged  the  cigar-manu- 
facturers to  put  order  into  their  shops,  inducing  them  to  erect 
separate  buildings  for  their  factories,  to  place  comjyetent  and 
responsible  superintendents  over  their  workers,  and  to  offer 
small  but  suitable  rewards  for  increased  skill  and  neatness. 
Then,  taking  his  cue  from  the  Scholastic  of  the  Roman  Col- 
lege who  first  organized  "  Academies  "  in  which  congenial 
work  along  literary  and  forensic  lines  was  taken  up  by  his 
Sodality  members,  Father  Naginalf  attempted  something 
analogous  with  his  cigar-makers.     He  secured  suitable  books, 
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either  from  the  parish  circulating  library  or  by  subscription, 
took  them  himself  to  the  shops,  and  appointed  some  of  the 
more  educated  workers  to  take  half-hour  turns  at  various  times 
during  the  day  reading  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Besides 
this  he  incited  them  to  sing  in  the  shops,  so  that  it  was  no  rare 
occurrence  to  hear  Foster's  classic  Plantation  songs  alternating 
with  the  Sodality  hymns,  booming  forth  from  the  little 
weather-boarded  buildings  that  served  as  factories;  and  this 
singing,  if  sometimes  not  very  melodious,  was  at  least  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  an  effectual  silencer  of  ribald  conversation. 

For  more  than  three  years  (1880- 1883)  Father  Naginalf 
labored  thus  strenuously  and  successfully  to  build  up  a  flour- 
ishing Sodality,  and  to  keep  undepleted  its  fighting  strength. 
From  its  ranks  many  a  young  girl  entered  the  convent,  and 
several  young  men  later  became  religious  or  got  a  start  toward 
the  priesthood;  so  that  the  seed  sown  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  that  parish  but  was  carried  abroad  to 
'*  multiply  exceedingly  "  beyond  the  power  of  any  human 
computation.  Even  to  this  day  every  factory  in  that  part  of 
the  country  is  closed  on  **  Holidays  of  Obligation  '\  which  are 
observed  exactly  as  Sundays.  So  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
able  to  discover,  this  usage  is  paralleled  nowhere  in  the  United 
States. 

In  September  of  1883  Father  Naginalf  left  Wenoc  for  other 
fields  of  labor  and  the  work  that  he  had  carried  on  for  more 
than  three  years  was  deprived  of  his  leadership.  To  comment 
upon  this  work  briefly  but  warmly  the  writer  feels  he  has  a 
fair  right,  for  he  was  a  personal  witness  of  its  inception  and  its 
progress.  It  might  well  be  objected  that  the  marvelous  change 
and  reversal  of  conditions  effected  are  to  be  attributed  merely 
to  the  personal  energy  of  an  active  man ;  this  we  may  admit 
in  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  a  rational  agent  counts  immeas- 
urably above  the  efficiency  of  his  instruments.  We  cannot 
deny  that  this  zealous  and  active  pastor  might  have  wrought 
his  reform  by  selecting  another  instrument  for  his  energy  and 
zeal,  but  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  his  experience  and  after 
study  of  conditions  the  precise  instrument  which  he  chose  to 
work  his  vital  and  vigorous  reforms  was  the  Sodality  and  all 
that  the  Sodality  strictly  implies. 
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It  was  the  Sodality  which  drew  together  the  young  of  the 
parish  and  supplied  them  with  pure  ideals  which  were  at  the 
same  time  practical.  It  was  the  unfailing  weekly  instruction 
and  monthly  sermon,  each  an  integral  part  of  the  Sodality  ex- 
ercises, that  kept  fresh  in  their  minds  and  hearts  the  love  of 
holy  truths,  the  savor  of  the  Blessed  Mother's  influence.  The 
monthly  Communion,  which  was  of  rigid  obligation,  was  the 
strong  right-arm  of  the  Sodality,  and  needless  to  say  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  at  once  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  both  homes  and 
factories.  It  was  the  Sodality  hymns  lightening  the  hours  of 
toil  which  served  as  a  constant  reminder,  even  while  their 
hands  and  eyes  were  busy,  that  the  toilers  were  the  special 
children  of  Mary.  It  is  true  that  Father  Naginalf  did  not 
neglect  their  corporal  needs,  but  hastened  reforms  that  were 
sanitary  in  the  construction  and  appointments  of  their  places 
of  labor;  but  his  word  would  have  been  far  less  effectual  with 
the  owners  of  these  places  had  it  not  been  clear  that  his  hold 
upon  the  people  was  personal  and  powerful ;  and  he  owed  this 
hold  to  the  Sodality. 

So  much  for  the  practical  value  of  the  Sodality  from  a  posi- 
tive standpoint.  It  can  only  be  indicated  not  described,  for, 
to  describe  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  lived  within  its 
reach  and  to  have  felt  its  influence  palpably  breathing  in  every 
home  and  shining  on  the  face  of  every  working  girl  and  boy 
at  Wenoc.  We  say  we  have  looked  at  its  value  positively. 
Perhaps  a  negative  proof  will  be  even  stronger  in  its  appeal, 
and  so  we  will  briefly  recount  the  eff'ect  of  the  relaxing  and 
withdrawing  of  the  Sodality  influence;  for  a  Sodality  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  is  militant  and  active  and  reach 
ing  especially  into  the  Hves  of  the  young,  more  open  as  they 
are  to  distractions  and  more  assailed  by  temptation.  Without 
wishing  to  detract  from  the  characters  of  the  good  pastors 
who  followed,  it  is  still  true,  whatever  be  their  excuse  or 
motive,  that  they  allowed  the  Sodality,  which  for  three  long 
years  had  been  a  **  tower  of  strength  ''  in  the  parish,  to 
crumble  and  to  totter  and  at  last  practically  to  fall.  At  first  it 
was  merely  that  the  old  stimulus  of  careful  records  and  prompt 
reproof  to  laggards  was  wanting;  then  by  degrees  less  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  work  by  the  members  themselves.  The 
weekly    recitation   of   the    Office   became   irksome   and   some 
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began  to  find  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  practice  of  monthly 
Communion.  In  place  of  the  weekly  public  devotions  there 
was  substituted  the  recitation  of  the  Office  once  a  month  and 
the  time  for  this  was  no  longer  Sunday  afternoon,  which  had 
exacted  a  salutary  sacrifice  of  holiday  time,  but  Sunday  morn- 
ing during  Mass  so  that  little  inconvenience  was  suffered. 
Many  young  men  began  to  neglect  their  Sodality  obligations 
altogether,  and  the  young  women  soon  followed  their  example. 
Thus  the  watchword  "  Fidelity  to  Duty  "  grew  to  be  merely 
a  pious  saying,  and  the  standard  of  Mary,  which  all  had 
pressed  after  so  nobly,  was  now,  if  followed  at  all,  followed 
sluggishly  and  from  afar,  for  the  Sodality  obligations  were  no 
longer  insisted  upon. 

Instead  of  a  cohort  of  vigorous  youth,  it  had,  before  very 
long,  nothing  to  show  but  a  handful  of  ancient  veterans  of  the 
devout  sex,  who  had  no  active  lives  to  sanctify,  no  young 
careers  to  mould  and  point  to  the  right  to  the  security  of  com- 
ing generations  of  families.  But  it  would  require  that  one 
should  have  been  on  the  spot  to  see  the  subtle  but  none  the 
less  substantial  eflfects  of  the  Sodality's  decline  and  decay.  Not 
that  the  faith  departed  from  the  people  nor  that  crime  ever 
became  an  open  cult;  but  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  God, 
delight  in  little  acts  of  supererogation,  a  delicate  love  of  the 
finer  forms  of  virtue — all  these  things,  the  natural  flowers 
nourished  by  the  love  of  the  Mother  of  God,  withered  and 
died,  and  it  does  not  require  a  p^rofound  student  of  human 
nature  to  perceive  that  where  the  love  of  virtue  loses  its  inten- 
sity, there  the  hatred  of  vice  wanes  also,  together  with  the 
avoidance  of  the  less  remote  occasions  of  sin. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  Sodality  at  Wenoc,  and  lest  we  be 
accused  of  leaning  too  much  on  conjecture,  and  finding  effects 
too  general  in  particular  instances,  we  will  only  say  in  dos- 
ing that  it  is  a  principle  which  no  one  can  dispute  that  one 
who  binds  himself  only  to  the  essentials  of  faith  and  religion 
will  find  it  hard  indeed  to  keep  a  fallen  nature  close  to  the  line 
of  Christian  duty.  The  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
is  not  an  essential  of  faith,  but  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
surest  means  of  binding  hearts  young  and  old  to  a  generous 
love  of  their  faith  and  its  obligations  in  the  love  of  her  who  is 
the  Mother  of  our  Faith's  Founder.     If  we  have  but  pointed 
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an  instance  of  this,  our  humble  historical  effort  on  the  Sodal- 
ity *  at  Wenoc,  which  met  a  "  Social  Malady  "  and  supplied  a 
"  Cure  "  for  it,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Mark  J.  Faber. 


THE  TRADITIOHAL  IDEA  OF  8A0EBD0TAL  YOOATIOH. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  Fr. 
Brouwer  from  far-off  British  India  was  kind  enough  to  say  a 
few  words  about  my  article  in  the  November  number  on  Sacer- 
dotal Vocation.  Whilst  agreeing  with  the  thesis,  he  contends 
that  the  arguments  are  strained  and  labored.  After  reading 
his  remarks  several  times  and  re-reading  my  own  article  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arguments  looked  strained 
to  him  because  he  supposed  they  were  to  prove  more  than  I 
intended  to  prove  by  them.  As  I  know  from  other  sources  that 
several  things  I  said  in  that  article  were  misunderstood,  I 
think  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  no  intention  of  denying  the  neces- 
sity of  a  divine  vocation  for  the  priesthood.  There  was  ques- 
tion only  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  call  is  transmitted 
to  the  candidate.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  that  call  must  come 
from  God.  "  Nemo  sumit  sibi  honorem  sed  qui  vacatur  a  Deo 
tamquam  Aaron."  As  Fr.  Brouwer  says,  these  are  the  plain 
words  of  the  Apostle,  and  he  puts  them  in  italics  for  me. 
Aaron,  then,  had  a  vocation,  and  so  every  one  seeking  the 
priesthood  must  have  a  vocation.  The  question  raised  in  my 
article  was :  How  did  Aaron  or  any  priest  after  him  receive 
his  vocation  ?  Was  it  by  subjective  feeling  that  he  was  called, 
by  some  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  was  it  by  an  external 
call  given  to  him  by  his  superiors?  I  answer,  read  Exodus 
28:  I.  Where  is  there  a  straining  of  the  argrument  here?  I 
think  the  text  referred  to  will  show  that  the  intimation  of 
Aaron's  call  came  from  his  superiors  and  not  from  subjective 
feeling;  and  this  is  made  the  classical  example  of  vocation  to 
the  priesthood  by  St.  Paul. 

^  For  a  iuccinct  and  aothentic  accotint  of  the  origin  and  natnre  of  Uie 
Sodality  of  the  B.  V.  M.  we  refer  the  reader  to  The  Bock  of  tkt  Children  of 
M&ry,  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Elder  MoUan,  S.J.  (Pub- 
lifher,  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  New  York.) 
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Far  from  straining  the  argument  I  did  not  indicate  all  there 
was  in  the  text.  Let  me  show  this  briefly.  St.  Paul  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  call  in  order  to  draw  a  wide  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  sacerdotal  vocation  and  other  voca- 
tions. In  all  other  vocations  the  choice  is  made  entirely  ac- 
cording to  aptitude  and  inclination.  A  boy  who  show^  an 
aptitude  and  an  inclination  for  music  may  be  said  to  have  a 
vocation  for  a  musical  career,  and  if  he  find  his  way  to  it  he 
becomes  a  musician.  The  same  is  true  of  other  vocations. 
Not  so  when  there  is  question  of  the  priesthood ;  here  a  special 
call  of  God  is  required,  addressed  to  the  individual.  Now,  if 
fitness  and  inclination  constitute  a  formal  call  to  the  priest- 
hood, where  is  the  specific  difference  between  sacerdotal  voca- 
tion and  the  other  vocations?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  a 
stronger  inclination  is  required;  "plus  et  minus  non  mutat 
speciem  **.  And  besides,  how  many  good  and  excellent  priests 
have  never  felt  this  vif  aUrait\  Beyond  aptitude  and  well- 
founded  hope  that  a  candidate  will  make  a  good  priest,  he 
needs  an  explicit  call  from  God  before  he  can  be  said  to  have 
a  vocation  for  the  priesthood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word; 
this  is  the  clear  meaning  of  St.  Paul.  The  opinion,  then,  that 
would  make  vocation  consist  essentially  in  a  subjective  feeling 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  who  insists  on  a 
special  call  from  God — unless  one  were  to  make  it  equivalent 
to  a  private  revelation,  in  which  case  vocation  would  be  rare 
indeed. 

Fr.  Brouwer  then  takes  up  the  vocation  of  the  Apostles: 
"  Sequere  me  " ;  **  Ego  elegi  vos  " ;  and  argues  that  they  had  a 
divine  call,  since  Christ  was  God.  Of  course,  I  never  thought 
of  denying  that  the  Apostles  had  a  vocation ;  but  I  did  argue 
that  that  vocation  came  to  them  from  without  and  not  through 
a  subjective  attrait;  which  is  the  question.  The  words  of  St 
Paul :  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,  are  true  of  not 
only  St.  Paul  but  of  ev^ery  priest  who  is  ordained  if  he  neglect 
his  plain  duty.  They  do  not  show  that  he  had  a  vocation  be- 
fore he  was  called  externally  to  the  priesthood.  The  attraii 
does  not  contradict  a  vocation,  far  from  it;  neither  does  it  con- 
stitute one  formaliter ;  otherwise  all  who  lacked  it  would  have 
been  ordained  without  a  vocation.  This  would  be  rather  hard 
on  some  of  the  Saints.     Fr.  Brouwer  would  have  us  exclude 
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from  the  discussion  the  **  examples  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  ".  Surely  he  cannot  expect  us  to  accept 
this  rule;  the  Scriptural  argument  and  the  usage  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  is  in  all  doctrinal  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  in  this  question  St.  Paul  himself  lays  down  the 
opposite  norm  in  making  Aaron  the  pattern  of  the  Christian 
priesthood.  Fr.  Brouwer  himself  violates  this  rule  in  quoting 
against  me  the  vocation  of  Jonas  who,  by  the  way,  did  not 
have  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  at  all. 

Another  misunderstanding  that  I  have  met  with  frequently 
is  that  I  intended  to  deny  the  necessity  of  that  complexus  of 
natural  and  supernatural  virtues  which  manifest  themselves 
by  the  so-called  signa  vocaiionis  and  which  in  a  wider  sense 
of  the  word  may  be  called  a  vocation.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  my  mind  than  to  suppose  that  the  bishop  could  call  to 
Holy  Orders  any  one  he  wished  whether  he  showed  signs  of  a 
vocation  or  not.  All  I  contended  was  that  if  he  called  such  a 
one  the  vocation  would  indeed  be  valid  though  sinful,  as  is 
true  also  of  ordination.  Natural  fitness  and  supernatural  vir- 
tues together  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  a  right  intention 
constitute  idoneity  and  may  be  called  vocation,  not  in  facto 
^sse  but  in  poientia.  Such  a  vocation  gives  no  right  to  ordi- 
nation, whilst  a  real  personal  call  from  God  does  give  one  a 
claim  on  the  orders  which  are  its  complement  Christ  is  still 
the  Master  of  His  Church,  and  if  a  candidate  presented  him- 
self at  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  card  of  admission 
saying,  **  Vas  electionis  est  Mihi",  signed  Jesus  Christ,  the 
authorities  would  have  a  right  to  verify  the  signature;  but 
once  they  recognized  it  as  genuine,  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
disregard  it  without  sin.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  read 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  see  the  full  import  of  the 
argument  I  drew  from  them.  The  Council  decrees  to  exclude 
not  only  the  unfit,  but  even  all  those  that  show  the  necessary 
signs  of  vocation  if  they  are  not  needed  in  the  diocese.  Many 
are  idonei  but  few  are  clecti  or  vocati.  Vocation  is  given  by 
the  bishop  in  the  name  of  God.  '*  li  autem  vocati  sunt,  qui 
legitimis  Ecclesiae  ministris  vocantur.'*  * 

Nor  does  this  exclude  the  supernatural  from  vocation  be- 
cause it  comes  through  the  ministry  of  men.     It  is  the  work 

*  Catcch.  of  Trent. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  prepares  the  soul  of  the  candidate  for 
a  vocation  by  adorning  it  with  those  virtues  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  him  idoneus,  and  inspires  in  him  the  right  in- 
tention of  devoting  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Master  in  the 
Holy  Priesthood.  Hence  I  answer  Fr.  Brouwer's  question: 
*'  Where  did  they  get  the  '  voluntas  '  ?"  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  because  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
prepared  them  that  they  are  eligible,  idonei;  but  until  they  are 
called  by  the  representative  of  God,  they  have  no  vocation 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Let  us  compare  the  vocation 
of  the  priest  with  that  of  the  bishop ;  if  the  simple  priest  needs 
a  special  call  from  God,  a  fortiori  the  high-priefet,  the  bishop. 
Now,  we  know  that  there  are  many  priests  who  by  knowledge 
and  virtue  are  fit  to  be  bishops ;  some  of  them  may  even  have 
a  vif  attrait  for  the  episcopal  office;  yet  we  do  not  say  of  them 
that  they  have  a  divine  vocation  for  the  episcopate.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  one  of  them  is  selected  by  his  ecclesiastical 
superior,  the  Holy  Father,  to  become  a  bishop,  we  call  him 
a  bishop-elect,  i.  e.  he  has  received  a  call,  a  vocation,  to  be 
bishop. 

Is  it,  then,  merely  a  question  of  words,  do  we  merely  sub- 
stitute the  word  idoneity  for  vocation  and  retain  the  whole 
doctrine  which  has  become  current  about  vocation  and  now 
apply  it  to  idoneity?  By  no  means;  there  is  one  element  in 
the  current  notion  on  vocation  that  is  changed ;  it  is  the  doc- 
trine on  inclination  which  was  made  so  much  of  by  some 
writers.  We  deny  that  it  is  the  all-important,  decisive  factor 
in  the  matter  of  vocation.  A  vocation  may  be  given  where  it  is 
entirely  absent,  provided  the  candidate  be  fit  and  consent  to 
receive  Orders  and  have  the  right  intention  of  serving  God  in 
the  priesthood. 

Fr.  Brouwer  seems  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  my  statement 
that  a  vocation  coming  from  the  bishop  is  from  God.  "  Was 
the  episcopate  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  could  it  be 
said  of  any  individual  bishop  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost?"  "  We  need  not  believe  the  latter  part  of  the 
proposition,  though  the  former  is  de  fide,**  This  is  the  answer 
of  a  learned  and  holy  bishop,  he  tells  us.  However,  there  is 
another  bishop,  more  learned  and  more  holy,  who  thinks  dif- 
ferently.    St.  Paul  addressing  the  clergy  of  Ephesus  says  that 
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they  are  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  rule  the  Church.* 
No  matter  what  human  influences  may  have  been  at  work  in 
the  preliminaries  of  an  episcopal  appointment,  once  the  Head 
of  the  Church  choses  a  priest  for  the  episcopal  office  and  gives 
him  a  flock  to  rule,  he  appoints  him  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
the  bishop  rules  and  demands  obedience  in  the  name  of  God. 
A  man  who  is  called  by  this  bishop  to  the  priestly  office  is 
called  in  the  name  of  God,  and  can  be  sure  that  his  vocation 
"  comes  to  him  from  God  through  the  bishop  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  appointed  to  rule  the  Church."  I  should  prefer  St. 
Paul  on  this  question. 

Edmund  J.  Wirth,  D.D. 
St  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OBLIftATIOH  or  THE  EELIOIOUB  VOW  OF  POVEETT. 

A  Case  of  Conscience. 

A  priest  who  frequently  has  to  hear  confessions  of  members  of 
religious  Orders  and  Congregations  desires  to  know  what  the  latest 
regulations  on  the  vow  of  poverty  demand  of  a  religious,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  various  failings  against 
this  vow. 

I. 

By  the  vow  of  poverty  the  individual  members  of  any  Order 
or  Congregation  sacrifice  their  independence  in  the  use  and 
disposition  of  all  temporal  goods.  This  sacrifice,  deliberately 
made,  prompts  them  to  depend  on  God  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  under  the  management  of  lawfully  appointed  superiors. 
This  must  be  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  one  who  has  oflFered 
himself  to  God's  service  in  the  religious  life. 

Naturally  there  will  be  moments  in  the  life  of  every  re- 
ligious when  the  burden  of  the  sacrifice  makes  itself  felt.  The 
temptation  will  arise  to  procure  slight  comforts  or  to  accept 
small  gifts  without  permission  of  the  superior.  Human  pride 
will  at  times  prevent  a  subject  from  asking  the  superior  for 
trifling  things.  Nevertheless  such  conduct  implies  infidelity 
toward  God,  to  whom  the  promise  of  absolute  personal  pov- 
erty was  made.     While  there  may  be  an  excuse  for  human 

2  Acts  20:28. 
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weakness  when  failings  of  this  kind  happen  rarely,  there  can 
be  none  for  continued  and  systematic  transgression. 

The  prudent  confessor  will  therefore  point  out  to  his  peni- 
tent the  insincerity  of  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  also  make  reasonable  allowance  for  possible  circumstances 
that  may  exonerate  a  religious  from  sin,  especially  since  there 
have  been  cases  where  the  imprudence  of  a  superior  withholds 
from  a  subject  the  most  ordinary  comforts  and,  practically 
speaking,  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  question  of  the  gravity  of  matter  that  would  amount 
to  serious  sin  against  poverty  is  very  much  debated,  and  withal 
but  little  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  point  by  theological 
discussion.  The  older  and  commoner  opinion  had  it  that  the 
same  principle  is  to  be  applied  to  sins  against  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty as  is  applied  to  sins  of  theft. 

In  sins  of  injustice,  such  as  stealing,  damaging  propert>% 
etc.,  the  gravity  of  the  injustice  will  depend  largely  on  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  person  wronged.  To  carry  that 
principle  to  its  logical  consequence,  however,  would  lead  to 
exaggerated  forms  of  socialism  in  the  case  of  those  who  steal 
from  a  multi-millionaire  since  such  action  rarely  brings  such 
a  one  real  hardship  through  the  mere  money  loss.  Hence  in 
matters  of  injustice  moralists  speak  of  a  summa  absoluta,  i.  e., 
of  a  certain  quantity  in  theft  and  other  cases  of  injustice  which 
cannot  be  overstepped  without  committing  a  grievous  of- 
fence, independently  of  the  person  wronged.  As  a  reason  for 
this  principle  authors  commonly  give  the  common  weal  of 
society,  saying  that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  has  in- 
terpreted the  law  of  God  in  such  a  manner  that  a  certain 
amount  of  injustice  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  serious  matter 
and  as  a  grievous  offence. 

What  constitutes  in  this  case  absolute  grave  matter?  Fr. 
Sabetti  ^  fixes  it  at  five  dollars.  Fr.  Tanquerey  *  makes  it 
seven  or  eight  dollars.  Probably  ten  dollars  would  not  be  too 
high,  considering  the  continued  increase  of  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  relative  decrease  in  the  value  of  money.  More- 
over, authors  allow  for  European  countries  thirty  marks,'  or 

^  Theologia  M oralis,  No.  404.     Ed.  XVI. 
^Synopsis  TheoL  M oralis,  vol.  Ill,  no.  436.    Ed.  II. 
a  Noldin,  TheoL  M oralis,  vol.  II.  no.  406.     Ed.  V 
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thirty  francs,*  thcJ  equivalent  of  which  in  the  United  States 
would  probably  be  about  fifteen  dollars ;  for,  generally  speak- 
ing, thirty  marks  in  Germany  or  thirty  francs  in  France  have 
about  as  much  commercial  value  as  fifteen  dollars  in  America. 

To  return  to  our  subject  of  the  gravity  of  sins  against  the 
vow  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  a  religious.  Many  authors 
apply  the  principle  of  theft  in  estimating  the  oflFence  against 
poverty.  There  can  be  sins  against  the  vow  which  are  also 
sins  of  injustice  at  the  same  time;  for  example,  when  a  relig- 
ious takes  and  spends,  without  permission,  money  that  belongs 
to  the  house.  Again,  a  religious  may  sin  against  the  vow  of 
poverty  without  oflFending  against  justice;  for  example,  when 
he  appropriates  to  himself  without  leave  things  a  friend  has 
given  him.  In  sins  that  are  against  both  justice  and  the  vow 
the  principle  of  theft  may  be  applied  in  judging  the  gravity 
of  the  sin ;  but  in  this  case  also  the  correctness  of  so  judging 
the  case  may  be  called  into  doubt.  If  the  principle  of  justice 
is  to  be  applied,  must  we  take  the  absolute  sum  or  the  rela- 
tively grave  matter  to  determine  the  gravity  of  g^ilt?  Must 
we  consider  the  financial  state  of  the  convent  or  of  the  entire 
province?  It  seems  that  in  Religious  Orders  in  which  each 
house  is  independent,  the  individual  house  must  be  considered, 
whilst  in  Orders  and  Congregations  that  are  divided  into 
Provinces  the  financial  standing  of  the  Province  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  questions  of  injustice  done  by  a  religious.  For 
in  that  case  the  individual  houses  are  to  be  considered  as  so 
many  branches  of  one  corporation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  say  then  that  the  injustice  of  a  religious 
is  to  be  held  as  done  to  the  Province  rather  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual house,  and  the  absolute  sum  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  guilt.  To  give  an  example,  a  religious  takes  without  per- 
mission five  dollars  from  the  treasury  of  the  house  to  spend 
on  various  wants.  The  house  is  poor  and  feels  the  loss  of  the 
money  considerably,  but  this  is  but  one  of  a  great  number  of 
houses  that  make  up  a  Province.  Is  this  sum  a  grave  matter 
in  the  case  or  not?  The  answer  will  depend  on  the  principle 
applied  to  the  case.  If  one  takes  the  "summa  relative  gravis*', 
it  would  constitute  a  grave  oflFence;  if  on  the  contrary  one 
takes  the  '*  summa  absolute  gravis  ",  it  is  not  a  grave  sin.     Is 

*  Tanquerey,  1.  c. 
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one  justified  in  applying  the  rule  of  the  ''  sununa  absoluta  " 
to  the  proposed  case?  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
applying  the  principle  of  the  "  materia  absolute  gravis  "  to 
the  case,  taking  the  injustice  as  done  to  the  Province  which 
would  hardly  feel  the  loss  of  a  few  dollars.  The  finances  of 
each  house  are  subject  to  the  Province  which  is  also  held  to 
make  up  deficits  and  the  like,  wherefore  the  injury  may  be 
said  to  have  been  done  to  the  Province  rather  than  to  the  in- 
dividual house. 

How  are  violations  of  the  vow  of  poverty  to  be  judged 
when  there  is  not  involved  a  sin  against  justice — for  instance, 
when  a  religious  appropriates  to  his  use  without  permission 
money  or  other  things  given  him  by  friends  or  relatives? 
The  common  opinion  of  the  older  authors  held  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  should  be  applied  also  in  this  case.  Recent 
authors  point  out  the  incongruity  of  judging  sins  against 
poverty  by  the  same  principle  as  sins  against  justice,  and 
offer  a  solution  which  seems  to  be  more  to  the  point.  It  is 
this. 

The  vow  of  poverty  means  the  sacrifice  of  all  independence 
and  rights  so  far  as  the  use  and  disposition  of  temporal  affairs, 
for  one's  own  convenience,  is  concerned,  and  it  moreover  puts 
the  religious  in  a  state  of  poverty  in  his  manner  of  living, 
which  is  stricter  in  some  Orders  and  Congregations  than  in 
others.  The  gravity  of  sin  against  poverty  must  therefore 
be  judged  according  to  the  relative  state  and  condition  of  pov- 
erty of  the  various  Orders.  It  is  evident  that  a  religious 
whose  rule  allows  hardly  anything  more  than  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  will  sooner  fail  grievously  against  his  state  of 
poverty  than  one  who  is  not  held  to  such  strictness  of  life  by 
his  rule. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  injustice;  for  one  must  know  how  far  the 
rule  or  constitutions  of  the  different  Orders  and  Congrega- 
tions bind  in  the  matter  of  poverty.  Not  every  trifle  can  be 
put  down  as  a  serious  sin,  though  the  rule  may  be  very  severe 
on  the  matter  of  poverty.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  determin- 
ing what  would  be  slight  and  what  grave  matters?  If  the 
constitutions  of  an  Order  have  explicit  regulations  as  to  grave 
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transgression  of  the  vow  one  has  to  abide  by  those  rules. 
Pope  Clement  VIII  in  his  Constitution  Religiosae  Congrega- 
Hones  of  9  June,  1594,  forbids  all  Orders  of  men  or  women  to 
give  presents  outside  the  Order,  except  articles  of  slight  value. 
The  deciding  of  what  is  considered  in  different  countries  to 
be  of  slight  value  is  left  to  the  Provincial  Chapters.  Now  the 
Order  of  Friars  Minor  is,  according  to  its  rule,  one  of  the 
strictest  Orders,  especially  in  the  vow  of  poverty.  We  find  a 
Province  in  the  United  States  which  states  in  the  Provincial 
Statutes  that  things  of  slight  value  are  those  that  amount  to 
two  dollars.  Wherefore  I  conclude  that  at  least  three  dollars 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  grave  matter  in  Orders  that  ob- 
serve a  very  strict  vow  of  poverty. 

II. 

The  second  question  proposed  for  solution  refers  to  a  re- 
ligious of  simple  vows  who  had  without  permission  given 
away  some  goods  that  were  left  to  her  by  will. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  simply  professed  mem- 
bers of  an  Order  strictly  so-called,  and  the  simply  professed 
of  Congregations.  Male  members  of  Orders  remain  three 
years  in  simple  vows  before  they  take  solemn  vows.*  This 
regulation  was  extended  by  a  more  recent  decree  *  to  Orders 
of  women,  i.  e.,  to  those  who  profess  solemn  vows,  like  the 
Visitation  nuns,  Poor  Clares,  etc.  Those  who  are  simply  pro- 
fessed keep  the  so-called  radical  dominion  or  ownership,  but 
they  are  strictly  forbidden  to  have  the  administration,  the 
disposition  of  interest  (or  rent),  and  the  use  of  their  goods. 
Hence  they  must  before  simple  profession  give  the  adminis- 
tration, interest,  and  use  of  their  goods  to  somebody  whom 
they  wish  to  appoint,  even  to  the  Order  if  they  like.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  decree  Sanctissimus  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  12 
June,  1858.  Whatever  goods  come  to  the  simply  professed 
after  he  has  taken  his  religious  vows,  as  legacies  and  personal 
donations,  increases  his  property  and  has  to  be  given  over  to 
the  administrator  he  appointed  before  profession.  Whether 
the  professed  needs  for  this  his  superior's  permission  is  not 

^  Utt  Encycl.  Pii  Papae  IX,  Ntmmem  latet,  19  March,  1857. 
•  Deer.  Perpensis,  Leo  XIII,  3  May,  190a. 
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clear  from  the  text  of  the  laws.  Two  months  before  taking 
his  solemn  vows  the  religious  has  to  renounce  all  his  goods 
and  possessions  in  favor  of  whomsoever  he  pleases  and  this 
renunciation  takes  effect  at  the  moment  of  solemn  profession 
by  which  he  becomes  incapable  of  acquiring  any  right  to  tem- 
poral things.  If  such  a  simply  professed  religious  of  an 
Order  strictly  so-called  should  give  away  some  of  his  goods 
without  the  permission  of  the  superior  he  sins,  though  there 
is  no  law  to  prove  that  his  donation  is  made  invalidly. 

Members  of  religious  Congregations  and  Institutions  of 
simple  vows  certainly  retain  the  possession  of  both  real  and 
personal  property,  even  though  they  have  taken  their  final 
vows,  which  in  almost  all  Congregations  are  perpetual.  The 
community  cannot  claim  the  property  of  those  who  enter.  All 
that  is  allowed  in  Sisterhoods  is  the  claiming  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  called  the  dowry,  which,  however,  does  not  become 
the  property  of  the  religious  community  until  after  the  death 
of  the  religious  and  must  be  returned  to  the  Sister  if  at  any 
time  she  is  released  from  her  vows.  The  dowry  is  determined 
by  the  Constitution  of  a  Sisterhood  and  must  be  the  same 
amount  for  all  who  enter  or  may  at  most  vary  for  choir- 
sisters  and  so-called  lay-sisters. 

Before  a  Sister  takes  first  vows  she  must  settle  her  tem- 
poral affairs;  the  same  holds  for  Brothers.  The  administra- 
tion, usufruct  and  use  of  their  property  must  be  given  over 
to  someone  whom  the  religious  chooses  and  after  profession 
the  Sister  or  Brother  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  rights 
over  those  goods  in  any  way  without  permission  of  the  super- 
iors of  the  Congregation ;  some  permissions  can  be  given  by 
the  local  superior,  and  others  by  the  superior  general  only. 
The  Holy  See  forbids  any  simply  professed  religious,  even 
after  he  has  taken  vows  for  life,  to  give  away  all  his  belong- 
ings; a  special  permission  from  Rome  is  required  for  that. 
Strictly  personal  donations  and  bequests  made  to  a  simply 
professed  Brother  or  Sister  do  not  become  the  property  of 
the  religious  community,  but  go  to  increase  the  property  of 
the  individual  religious  and  must  be  handed  over  to  the  one 
whom  he  has  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  belongings. 

If  the  religious  give  away  such  personal  donations  and  be- 
quests without  asking  the  superior's  permission,  would  such 
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action  be  sinful  ?  We  are  considering  only  donations  of  goods 
acquired  after  profession,  for  she  is  forbidden  to  exercise 
any  right  over  the  goods  she  had  before  profession.  Some 
authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  such  a  religious  can 
distribute  by  gift  any.  of  her  goods  without  any  permission 
at  all,  so  long  as  she  does  not  use  them  for  her  own  benefit. 
Bizzari,  Secretary  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  who  compiled  the  Collectanea,  a  collection  of  de- 
crees for  the  use  of  that  same  Congregation,  quotes  a  case  ^ 
x)f  a  Sister  of  simple  vows  becoming  heir  to  her  father's  goods. 
She  asked  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  whether  she  could  dispose 
of  the  property  as  she  pleased.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Sis- 
terhood stated  that  the  Sisters  were  subject  to  the  mother- 
superior  in  all  things,  and  could  not  keep,  lend,  or  dispose  of 
goods  or  do  anything  without  the  permission  of  the  superior. 
The  S.  Congregation  was  asked  whether  the  Sister  could  dis- 
pose of  the  goods  received  by  her  father's  will,  or  do  they  go 
to  the  convent?  The  answer  was  that  she  could  dispose  of 
them  and  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  convent.  Though  the 
question  as  proposed  did  not  ask  whether  she  needed  the  per- 
mission of  the  Superior  to  act  in  this  matter,  the  answer  did 
not  contradict  her  claim. 

On  30  December,  1882,  the  S.  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars  issued  a  decree  *  on  the  simple  vow  of  poverty 
requiring  novices  to  dispose  of  the  use,  usufruct,  and  adminis- 
tration of  their  goods  without  the  interference  of  any  one. 
Any  act  however  concerning  such  property  which  may  be- 
come necessary  after  profession  needs  the  permission  of  the 
superior  general,  as  does  also  the  exercise  of  any  right  over 
the  goods.  The  S.  Congregation  adds  that  any  Constitutions 
of  religious  communities  proposed  for  approval  to  the  S.  Con- 
gregation must  have  this  decree  incorporated  in  them. 

There  is  no  universal  law  on  the  vow  of  poverty  for  Con- 
gregations of  simple  vows.  Hence,  before  deciding  questions 
regarding  independent  disposal  of  personal  donations  and  be- 
quests which  a  religious  may  receive  after  profession,  one 
would  have  to  see  whether  the  Constitutions  of  the  Congre- 
gation in  question  do  forbid  such  action  without  the  superior's 

'  S.  C.  Cone,  18  February,  1853.     Collectanea,  p.  619. 

®  Collectanea  de  Prop.  Fide.    Ed.  anni  1907,  vol.  II,  no.  1585. 
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permission.  One  thing  however  is  sure,  viz.,  that  a  religious 
in  giving  away  what  he  fairly  knows  is  his  own  property,  does 
not  sin  against  justice,  for  the  Congr^ation  does  not  become 
successor  to  the  rights  of  the  simply  professed. 

Religious  Institutions  which  have  been  approved  by  Rome 
since  1901  are  governed  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
**  Normae  "  which  the  S.  Congregation  of  Religious  observes 
in  giving  its  approval.  The  bishop  who  establishes  diocesan 
religious  communities  is  held  by  a  recent  decree  to  see  that  the 
principles  of  the  "  Normae",  28  June,  1901,  are  embodied  in 
the  Constitutions  of  the  diocesan  congregation.  These 
"  Normae  '*  have  the  following  regulations  on  the  vow  of 
poverty : 

1.  The  novice  must,  before  taking  first  vows,  dispose  in 
favor  of  whomsoever  she  pleases  of  the  use  and  usufruct  of  the 
property,  and  the  administration  of  the  same  must  be  given 
over  to  someone  for  the  time  that  the  religious  is  under  vows. 

2.  Change  of  administrator  or  beneficiary  while  the  relig- 
ious is  under  vows  may  be  made  only  by  permission  of  the 
superior  general. 

3.  The  professed  Sister  must  retain  the  so-called  radical 
dominion  of  her  goods  and  cannot  divest  herself  of  the  same 
by  donations  before  having  taken  perpetual  vows.  After  per- 
petual vows  they  can  only  by  permission  of  the  Holy  See  give 
up  all  claim  to  temporalities.  The  Sisters  are  advised  to  make 
their  will  before  they  take  vows  for  the  first  time.  This  may 
be  done  only  by  permission  of  the  Holy  See,  or,  in  urgent 
cases,  of  the  local  or  general  superior,  when  they  are  under 
vows. 

4.  As  regards  property  that  comes  to  the  religious  by  legal 
title  after  profession,  Sisters  can  dispose  of  same  according  to 
the  rules  given  above  about  the  disposal  of  goods  which  they 
had  before  taking  first  vows.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  paragraph  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Church  to  leave  a  religious  altogether  free  as  regards 
the  arrangement  concerning  his  or  her  temporal  affairs,  but 
once  they  have  arranged  matters  after  their  own  liking  they 

•  The  Motu  Proprio  of  Pins  X,  16  July,  1906  {Acta  S.  Sed,,  voL  39,  p.  344), 
demands  that  the  bishops  in  approving  diocesan  Congregationt  embody  die 
rules  of  the  ''  Normae  *'  in  the  Constitutions  of  such  Congregations. 
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are  not  to  be  concerned  with  their  property.  Therefore  also 
in  case  new  goods  come  to  the  religious  he  is  to  be  left  entirely 
free  to  make  provision  for  them.  All  the  Church  forbids  ab- 
solutely without  permission  is:  i.  that  Religious  divest  them- 
selves of  everything;^®  2.  or  use  even  their  own  goods  for 
their  own  benefit;  3.  change  the  arrangements  made  before 
their  first  vows ;  4.  make  donations  of  their  goods  or  exercise 
any  right  concerning  the  same;  5.  exercise  any  rights  over 
the  goods  that  come  to  them  after  profession  once  they  have 
freely  decided  regarding  their  use,  usufruct,  and  administra- 
tion. ^ 

Stanislaus. 


DOES  THE  OBDINAST  OF  THE  DIOOESE  BAT  THE  "  OBATIO  PBO 
AHTI8TITF'  IH  THE  PREOEB  OF  THE  OFHOE  ? 

Qu,  A  slight  change  is  made  in  the  "  Preces  feriales  "  at  Lauds 
and  Vespers,  in  which  the  following  Versicle  and  Response  are  in- 
serted: 

V.  "  Oremus  pro  Antistite  nostro  N." 

R.  "  Stet  et  pascat  in  fortitudine  tua  Dme  in  sublimitate  nominis 
tui." 

A  rubric  follows,  explaining  what  is  done  when  the  See  is  vacant, 
etc.  My  question  is:  What  is  the  bishop  himself  to  do?  Either 
omit  it  or  change  it  to  something  after  this  style :  **  Oremus  pro  me 
Antistite,"  etc.    R.  "  Stem  et  pascam,"  etc. 

Episcopus. 

Resp,  The  prayer,  which  is  essentially  an  intercessory  in- 
vocation, is  to  be  omitted.  P.  Piacenza  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Divino  afflaiUy  (altera  editio,  1912,  p.  137)  writes: 
'*  Episcopi  titulares,  nee  non  praelati  a  jurisdictione  episcopi 
exempti,  in  recitatione  privata,  versum  pro  episcopo  omittere 
possunt,  non  vero  in  choro  cum  aliis  officium  recitantes. 

"  Episcopi  vero  ordinarii,  dum  privatim  officium  persol- 
vunt,  certo  certius  omittere  debent  hunc  versum,  de  quo  agi- 
mus.  Ratio  est,  quia  in  casu  valde  immutari  deberet  versus 
ipse  cum  suo  responsorio;  in  canone  quidem  ad  usum  episco- 
porum,  loco  verborum  .  .  .  et  Antistite  nostro  ponitur  varia- 
tio :  et  me  indigno  servo  tuo;  in  psalterio  autem  nulla  variatio 
adnotatur." 

^®  Explicit  law  only  for  Congregations  approved  after  the  "  Normac  " ;  about 
other  religions  of  simple  vows  authors  differ. 
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TEE  PBITILEaED  ALTAB  AID  TEE  PEBIAL  MASS  WEEV  THE 
BUBBIOB  PEBHIT  A  BEQTTIEM  MASS. 

Qu.  It  is  permitted  to  say  a  Mass  for  the  dead  on  the  first  free 
day  of  every  week  (not  impeded  by  a  double  or  higher  feast).  But 
is  it  obligatory  (in  order  to  gain  the  privileged  altar)  to  say  the 
Requiem  Mass  on  that  day?  If  the  priest  preferred  to  say  the 
ferial  Mass,  adding  the  prayer  for  the  dead  in  pcunultimo  loco,  could 
he  gain  the  privilege? 

Resp,  The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  following  recent  de- 
cision of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  (Section  of 
Indulgences). 

DECRETUM    DE    QUALITATE    MISSAE    AD    IXDULGENTIAM    ALTARIS 
PRIVILEGIATI    LUCRANDAM. 

Augescentibus  in  diem  concessionibus  sive  localibus  sive  persona- 
libus  altaris,  quod  vocant,  privilegiati,  nee  non  Missarum  cum  privi- 
legio  ex  parte  fidelium  petitionibus,  ne  facilis  neglectus  conditionis, 
sub  poena  nuUitatis  in  praesens  requisitae,  legendi,  cum  liceat,  Mis- 
sam  de  Requie  aut  adiiciendi  ad  Missam  de  feria  vel  vigilia  Ora- 
tionem  defunctorum  propriam,  in  grave  purgantium  animarum  detri- 
mentum  vergat,  supremae  huic  sacrae  Congregationi  sancti  Officii, 
cui  res  universa  de  Indulgentiis  demandata  est,  pluribus  ex  locis 
oblatae  sunt  preces  pro  eiusmodi  conditionis  relaxatione.  Quibus 
mature  perpensis,  Emi  ac  Rmi  DD.  Cardinales  Inquisitores  gen- 
erales,  in  plenario  conventu  habito  feria  IV  die  19  februarii  anni 
1913,  supplicandum  Sanctissimo  censuerunt,  ut  sequens  Decretimi 
pro  universa  Ecclesia  adprobare,  ac  de  plenitudine  Suae  potestatis 
firmum  ratumque  habere  dignaretur :  "  Ad  Altaris  privilegiati,  quod 
vocant,  Indulgentiam  lucrandam,  non  amplius  in  posterum  sub  poena 
nullitatis  requiri,  Missam  de  requie  aut  de  feria  vel  vigilia  cum  Ora- 
tione  defuncti  propria  celebrari;  id  tamen  laudabiliter  fieri,  cum 
licet  ac  decet,  pietatis  gratia  erga  defunctum  ". 

Et  sequenti  feria  V,  die  20  eiusdem  mensis,  sanctissimus  Dominus- 
noster  Dominus  Pius  divina  providentia  Papa  X,  in  solita  audientia 
R.  P.  D.  Adsessori  supremae  huius  sacrae  Congregationis  impertita, 
benigne  annuere  dignatus  est  iuxta  Emorum  Patnrni  suffragia.  Con- 
trariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

M.  Card.  Rampolla. 

L.  *  S. 

+  D.  Arcuiep.  Seleuciex.,  Ads,  5.  O. 
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FUNOTIOI  OF  THE  DIOOESAI  OENBOB  OF  BOOKS. 

Qu.  At  a  clerical  Conference  the  following  practical  and  im- 
portant questions  recently  came  up  for  discussion. 

What  are  the  requisites  for  the  lawful  publication  of  books  on 
subjects  of  faith  and  morals,  e.  g.,  a  prayer-book,  or  an  epitome  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  an  ecclesiastic? 

Is  the  "  Nihil  obstat "  of  the  "  Censor  Librorum "  or  of  the 
**  Censor  deputatus"  sufficient?  or  is  the  "Imprimatur"  of  the 
bishop  of  the  author,  or  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  book  is  pub- 
lished, absolutely  necessary? 

If  so,  may  any  other  bishop  give  his  "  Imprimatur  ",  and  is  that 
sufficient  ? 

If  the  "  Nihil  obstat "  of  the  Censor  is  not  sufficient,  what  is  the 
object  of  his  examination  of  the  book? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Censor?  May  his  examination  go  be- 
yond questions  of  faith  and  morals,  as,  e.  g.,  whether  the  work  in 
its  illustrations  commends  itself  to  his  personal  taste;  and  if  not, 
can  he  on  that  account  refuse  his  "  Nihil  obstat "  ? 

Has  the  Censor  of  one  diocese  the  right  to  condemn  the  "  Nihil 
obstat"  of  another,  just  because  the  work  does  not  suit  his  taste, 
although  he  admits  that  it  contains  nothing  against  faith  and  morals? 
What  effect  would  his  condemnation  have  on  the  work? 

Which  has  the  greater  weight,  the  "  Nihil  obstat "  of  a  "  Censor 
deputatus "  for  a  special  work,  or  that  of  the  regular  "  Censor 
librorum"? 

Secretarius  Conferentiae. 

Resp.  The  "  Nihil  obstat  "  and  the  "  Imprimatur  '*  are  not 
distinct  authorizations  for  the  publishing  of  a  book.  They 
are  two  parts  of  the  one  act  which  sanctions  the  printing  and 
publication  of  a  work.  Since  the  Ordinary  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  authorize  the  publication  of  a  work  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  his  jurisdiction  must  know  what  he  sanc- 
tions, and  since  it  is  normally  impossible  that  he  should  per- 
sonally read  and  critically  determine  the  value  of  each  publi- 
cation for  which  he  makes  himself  responsible,  it  follows  that 
he  has  to  appoint  as  his  official  readers  one  or  more  censors. 
These  censors  report  to  him  as  to  the  value  of  the  work,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  capable  of  judging  whether  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  true  faith  and  morality  and  sound  knowledge 
to  let  the  work  go  to  the  public  under  his  official  approval. 
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The  censor's  report  to  the  Ordinary  is  made  in  writing  and 
under  his  (the  censor's)  own  name,  so  that  he  becomes  ofl&- 
cially  responsible  to  the  bishop  for  the  judgment  passed  by 
him  on  the  work. 

The  scope  of  the  censor's  report,  though  primarily  confined 
to  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  guaranteeing  the  ortho- 
doxy of  a  work  and  pointing  out  offences  against  approved 
discipline,  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  these  characteristics. 
For,  since  many  things  in  the  order  of  propriety,  good  taste, 
and  legitimate  prejudice,  contribute  to  the  diffusion  or  the 
hindering  of  good  morals  and  right  thinking,  the  bishop  be- 
fore making  himself  responsible  for  the  publication  of  a  book 
may  take  these  adjuncts  wisely  into  consideration.  But  the 
censor's  part  is  merely  to  report  them  to  his  superior,  as  he 
sees  them.  The  Ordinary  exercises  his  own  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  the  report.  He  may  endorse  the  censor's  estimate 
of  the  book,  or  he  may  assure  himself  by  reading  it,  and 
ignore,  modify,  or  reverse  his  censor's  judgment. 

In  a  recent  document  which  to  some  extent  supplements 
the  regulations  of  the  Index  Congregation,  the  censor  is 
warned  that  official  censorship  does  not  authorize  the  impo- 
sition of  personal  or  private  opinions  on  an  author.  Mere  offi- 
cial censorship  excludes  the  right  of  judging  a  book  by 
standards  other  than  those  of  orthodoxy.  It  enjoins  by  im- 
plication respect  for  Christian  liberty  of  opinion,  as  well  as 
breadth  and  tolerance  in  matters  of  taste  and  form.  "  Cen- 
soris  titulum  nee  unquam  posse  afferri  ad  privatas  ejusdem 
opiniones  firmandas."  ^ 

When  the  censor  has  assured  the  Ordinary  of  the  soundness 
of  the  book,  the  latter  gives  his  "  Imprimatur  ",  in  connexion 
with  the  "  Nihil  obstat "  given  in  writing.  "  Censor  senten- 
tiam  scripto  dabit.  Ea  si  faverit,  Episcopus  potestatem  edendi 
faciet  per  verbum  Imprimatur,  cui  tamen  proponetur  formula 
Nihil  obstat,  adscripto  censoris  nomine."  * 

It  is  for  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  which  a  book  is  pub- 
lished to  give  the  "  Imprimatur  ".  He  may  do  so  on  the  re- 
port of  any  censor,  commissioned  by  himself  or  by  another 
bishop,  whose  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  book  he 

*  Motu  Proprio  Sacrorum  Antistiium,  i  September,  1 910. 
^  Sacror.  Aniist.,  IV. 
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accepts  as  trustworthy.  If  the  censor  who  gives  his  "  Nihil 
obstat"  lives  in  another  diocese,  he  nevertheless  affixes  his 
name  to  the  publication  over  the  "  Imprimatur  '*  of  the  bishop 
who  sanctions  the  publication. 

The  opinion  of  one  censor  as  against  that  of  another  has  no 
legal  effect  in  preventing  the  publication  of  a  book,  unless  so 
far  as  the  Ordinary  accepts  one  opinion  in  preference  to  the 
other,  since  no  book  receives  official  sanction  by  the  *'  Nihil 
obstat "  of  the  censor. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bishop  may  forbid  in  his  diocese  the 
publication  of  a  book  sanctioned  by  another  bishop,  if  for 
special  or  local  reasons  he  deems  the  work  hurtful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  good  order,  peace,  or  charity  in  any  part  of  his  juris- 
diction, even  though  there  be  nothing  offensive  to  faith  or 
good  morals  in  the  book.  The  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying the  law  and  practice  in  this  matter  is,  in  short,  that  the 
Ordinary  is  both  the  judge  and  guardian  of  faith  and  morals 
in  the  diocese  confided  to  his  care ;  and  while  there  is  always 
a  way  open  to  protest  and  appeal  against  injustice,  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  the  actual  authority  until  its  verdict  is 
reversed  or  its  practice  censured  by  a  higher  court. 

In  certain  cases  the  Ordinary  is  free  to  dispense  with  the 
'*  Nihil  obstat ",  which  ordinarily  should  precede  the  "  Im- 
primatur ".' 


DO  WE  REALLY  HEED  MITIGATION  OF  THE  EUOHARISTIO  FAST? 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  discussions  heretofore  published  in  favor  of  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  Eucharistic  fast  have  mostly  had  in  view  the  frequent 
Communion  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  might 
be  said  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  mitigation  to  the  priests 
who  labor  in  large  mission  districts.  Ultimately  that  means 
of  course  the  benefit  of  our  Catholic  people.  Priests  who  labor 
aside  of  Protestant  ministers  in  the  country  are  frequently 
made  to  realize  the  disadvantages  they  are  under  in  serving 
their  people.  The  minister  can  in  most  cases  take  care  of 
twice  as  many  stations  (and  therefore  persons)  as  the  priests 
who  must  limit  their  chief  activity  to  the  morning  hours;  and 

^  Sacror,  Aniisi.,  1.  c. 
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even  then  they  are  often  obliged  to  do  less  than  they  would 
wish  because  strength  of  body  is  wanting.  If  Mass  could  be 
celebrated  without  hurr>'  in  the  morning,  followed  by  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  same  be  repeated  in  the  afternoon  in  places 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  priest  to  reach  in 
the  forenoon,  much  might  be  accomplished  which  is  now  im- 
possible because  we  are  obliged  to  fast.  There  would  be  the 
same  and  even  better  opportunity  as  now  to  visit  additional 
missions  where  the  priest  can  do  little  at  present  when  he  is 
fatigued  from  previous  labor  and  fasting.  Thus  the  mission 
priest  who  at  the  present  takes  care  of  four  places,  dis- 
tributing his  half-spent  strength  in  parts  and  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks,  could  give  good  service  to  all  of  them,  even  if  the 
law  prohibiting  more  than  two  Masses  were  to  remain  in 
force.  The  earliest  Christian  missionaries  probably  offered 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  "  Breaking  of  Bread  ",  wherever  in 
their  journeys  they  saw  the  need  of  the  people  for  the  Bread 
of  Life.  The  repetition  of  the  Mass  in  the  thickly-populated 
centres  of  the  Catholic  world,  where  there  are  plenty  of  priests 
and  numerous  churches,  would  of  course  be  an  abuse,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  it.  Undoubtedly,  however,  this  repeti- 
tion was  a  great  blessing  to  our  forefathers  in  the  faith,  and 
there  could  be  no  irreverence  in  repeating  the  Mass  for  the 
saving  of  souls.  It  may  be  argued  that  services  can  be  held 
for  the  mission  stations  on  weekdays.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  mostly  strenuous  workers  on  weekdays, 
such  weekday  services  have  little  or  no  attraction  for  very 
many  of  the  faithful,  and  none  at  all  for  the  lukewarm.  With 
us  at  present  all  the  work  of  a  priest  is  crowded  into  about 
five  hours  of  the  forenoon  on  Sunday. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  which  touches  the 
support  of  our  churches.  Eight  small  missions  to  which  a 
priest  could  give  his  attention  alternately  every  two  weeks  at 
least,  are  better  able  to  support  his  ministry  than  half  that 
number.  Many  a  "  money  talk  "  might  thus  be  omitted  from 
the  precious  time  on  Sunday,  to  give  place  to  the  more  im- 
portant one  of  teaching  the  truths  of  Faith.  If  we  want  to 
find  causes  for  the  leakage  in  the  Catholic  fold,  here  is  one: 
the  inability  of  the  priest  to  take  care  of  more  places  on  Sun- 
days.    Our  pioneer  priests  made  heroic  efforts;  but  how  much 
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more  could  they  have  done,  and  how  many  thousands  of  souls 
could  they  have  reached  that  are  now  out  of  the  Church,  if 
they  had  been  able  to  multiply  their  ministry  and  conserve 
their  physical  strength  for  increased  ministration?  The  late 
Fr.  Moran,  O.P.,  of  Minneapolis,  an  experienced  missionary, 
once,  when  visiting  the  present  writer,  strongly  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  absolute  fast  to  which  our  missionaries  are 
bound  by  a  venerable  tradition  might  be  abolished  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  good  which  its  abrogation  under  our  cir- 
cumstances might  do.  He  naturally  commented  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  newly-converted  pagans  who 
do  not  understand  the  value  of  the  holy  Mass  until  they  are 
well  instructed,  but  with  Catholics  who  require  merely  a 
manifestation  of  the  old  religion,  to  be  again  attracted  to  it, 
and  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  priest  to  give  them  Mass,  become 
callous  and  finally  join  the  ranks  of  Protestants  or  infidels. 
"  I  often  wished,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  really  expected  the 
change,  hoping  that  our  Holy  Father,  to  whom  the  matter  had 
been  broached  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  would, 
with  his  practical  sense,  do  away  with  the  restriction  of  the 
Eucharistic  fast;  for  nothing  ruins  the  health  of  our  good 
priests  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  long  Sunday  fast"  This 
was  five  years  ago.  I  disagreed  with  him  then,  because  I  was, 
and  am  now,  youthful,  strong,  and  conservative.  Since  then 
I  have  come  more  in  contact  with  missionary  conditions. 

However,  if  we  wish  the  cause  to  go  ahead,  we  must  get  our 
Bishops  to  take  it  in  hand;  give  them  more  chance  to  realize 
the  situation  and  give  them  also  our  moral  support  to  push 
the  case  to  Rome.  Perhaps  this  can  be  done  best  at  Retreats 
and  other  diocesan  gatherings. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  this  mitigation  must  absolutely 
guard  against  abuse  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  use  of 
any  spirituous  liquor  whatever  before  Holy  Communion 
should  be  prohibited.  The  quality  of  the  food  might  also  be 
limited  to  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  cereal  food.  In  such  cases 
there  can  be  no  desecration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  purpose  of  reverence  toward  It  is  better  served 
in  this  way  than  by  a  long  fast  that  requires  a  stimulant  to 
incite  the  digestive  organs,  and  finally  destroys  them. 

P.  West. 
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TEE  nrDULOEHOE  OF  THE  imVEBSAL  JUBILEE. 

The  announcement  by  the  Encyclical  Magni  faustique^ 
8  March,  of  a  Universal  Jubilee  Indulgence,  is  likely  to  raise 
a  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  local  application,  dispen- 
sations, the  use  of  special  faculties,  and  exemptions.  In  a 
community  so  large  and  of  such  varied  complexion  as  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  whole  world,  these  and  kin- 
dred questions  cannot  be  definitely  anticipated  or  legislated 
for,  without  causing  confusion  in  the  general  announcement 
of  the  Jubilee. 

The  common  rules  to  be  observed,  however,  are  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  Encyclical  itself.  They  consist,  outside  Rome, 
of  six  visits  to  be  made  to  churches  designated  by  the  Ordin- 
ary; with  prayer  to  be  offered  for  the  triumph  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  for  peace  among  the  nations,  for  the  divine 
guidance  and  safety  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  for  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  and,  when  applied  by  way  of  suffrage^ 
for  the  souls  who  have  passed  from  this  life  united  to  God  by 
charity.  There  is  also  the  obligation  of  a  contrite  confession 
of  one's  sins  and  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion.  Fin- 
ally, the  duty  is  imposed  of  giving  an  alms  to  the  poor  ia 
proportion  to  one's  means.  These  conditions  may  be  com- 
muted by  the  confessor  according  to  each  penitent's  necessity. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  confessors  it  is  provided 
that  religious  may  choose  their  confessors  for  this  occasion 
from  among  priests  who  have  the  ordinary  faculty  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  religious.  These  and  all  other  confessors 
possess  extended  faculties  to  obsolve  those  who  are  making  the 
Jubilee  from  all  reserved  cases  and  occult  irregularities,  ex- 
cept such  as  arise  from  crime  or  defect;  also  to  absolve  from 
vows,  except  those  of  chastity,  and  of  religious  profession,  or 
such  as  involve  obligations  to  third  parties.  These  grants 
do  not  limit  the  reserving  faculties  of  our  Ordinaries  "  in  foro 
cxtemo  ". 

For  detailed  information  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  questions 
that  may  arise  in  connexion  with  the  application  of  the 
Jubilee  faculties  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
volumes  of  the  Review,  in  which  this  matter  has  been  treated 
exhaustively:  Vols.  XXI  (651)  ;  XXII  (185,  204,  275,  317)  ; 
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XXIII  (239,  419);  XXIV  (156,  333,  336,  42s,  429,  S08, 
512,  595) ;  XXV  (71,  88,  272).  These  references  cover  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  case  —  "The  Jubilee  and  the  Easter 
Duty  " ;  "  Jubilee  Indulgence  and  the  Forty  Hours  " ;  "  Facul- 
ties of  Confessors  in  Cases  of  Nominal  Reservation  " ;  "  Case 
of  the  Absolutio  Complicis  during  the  Jubilee  ";  '*  Suspension 
of  Indulgences  ";  '*  Repetition  of  the  Jubilee  for  the  Souls  of 
the  Departed";  "Faculties  Personal";  "People  unable  to 
enter  a  Crowded  Church  to  make  the  Jubilee  " ;  etc.,  etc. 

Priests  who  have  not  a  complete  set  of  the  Review  will 
find  the  above  volumes  accessible  in  diocesan  libraries.  There 
is  also  an  Index  volume  covering  the  first  twenty -five  volumes 
of  the  entire  series^  in  which  most  of  these  topics  may  be  found. 
The  subjects  there  treated  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  pens 
of  eminent  theologians  like  Lehmkuhl,  Sabetti,  Putzer,  etc. 
The  later  volumes  have  each  a  separate  Index,  besides  the 
regular  monthly  table  of  contents.  We  may  mention  here  that 
a  complete  Index  of  fifty  volumes^  with  which  the  present 
series  is  to  conclude  during  the  coming  year  (June,  1914),  is 
now  preparing.  Two  scholarly  collaborators  are  working  at 
this  task,  which  promises  to  make  the  Review  a  complete  theo- 
logical encyclopedia  of  the  highest  value  to  priests,  canonists, 
and  students  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  especially  in  America 
and  the  English-speaking  missions.  This  Index  will  embrace 
and  supersede  all  the  previous  Indexes  (one  of  ten  volumes, 
published  in  1894,  and  another  of  twenty-five  volumes,  issued 
in  1902).  It  will  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the  prac- 
tical convenience  and  needs  of  the  consulting  clergy. 


EUOEHIOB  ASD  SEX  HTOIEHE. 

Priests,  and  occasionally  laymen  urged  by  their  pastors, 
send  to  the  Review  questions  about  many  subjects  concerning 
the  Church,  theology,  and  pastoral  pedagogics.  Recently 
there  have  been  inquiries,  more  than  usual,  about  literature 
(books  and  articles)  on  the  subjects  of  eugenics  and  sex 
hygiene.  These  topics  are  being  taught  to  our  children  in 
some  public  schools.  Pastors  and  parents  who  see  that  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  responsible  are  instructed  in  the 
Catechism,  may  not  perhaps  be  charged  with  neglect  if  they 
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pay  little  attention  to  these  novel  branches  of  the  public 
school  curriculum.  The  Church  had  long  ago  seen  the  need 
of  safeguarding  the  morals  of  the  child  by  proper  instruction 
on  the  subject  of  chastity.  If  she  does  not  make  it  a  com- 
monplace in  public  places,  it  is  because  she  regards  it  as  a 
sacred  as  well  as  a  private  matter  of  instruction;  and  both 
the  sacredness  and  the  privacy,  protected  by  the  seal  of  sacra- 
mental confession,  render  the  sense  of  obligation  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child  much  deeper  and  more  solemn  than  the 
instruction  that  aims  at  the  utilitarian  principle  which  con- 
serves chiefly  the  body,  and  which  makes  of  the  image  of  God 
a  mere  animal,  whose  highest  perfection  is  in  its  being  well 
groomed.  With  the  Catholic  the  whole  consistent  training  in 
this  matter  of  sex-education  aims  at  securing  a  proper  view 
of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  its  duties  and  sacred  responsibili- 
ties; and  that  is  the  security  of  eugenics,  far  more  firmly 
established  than  any  pedagogical  methods  can  effect. 

If  we  would  test  the  value  of  this  system  of  teaching,  which 
leads  the  child  to  the  practice  of  the  sacraments  of  Penance 
and  Holy  Communion  and  urges  it  to  make  its  body  a  pure 
tabernacle  for  the  indwelling  God,  we  need  only  inquire  into 
the  morality  of  Catholic  families  with  their  several  healthy 
children,  and  the  proverbial  modesty  of  Catholic  girls,  where 
they  have  a  priest  to  direct  and  safeguard  them  from  the 
pitfalls  of  city  morals,  and  again  into  the  cause  of  the  absence 
among  our  people  of  divorces  which  make  family  life  impos- 
sible and  marriage  merely  a  licensed  state  of  free  love  or  pro- 
tected prostitution. 

But  whilst  all  this  is  true  and  patent  to  anyone  who  has  the 
wish  to  see,  it  is  also  true  that  large  numbers  of  our  non- 
Catholic  fellow  citizens  and  even  nominal  Catholics  do  not 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  her  saving  in- 
struments of  morality.  We  have  not  sufficient  opportunity  to 
make  them  understand  or  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  with  her  sacramental  institutions  and  her  uncompro- 
mising insistence  on  having  religion  taught  in  her  schools, 
proves  by  these  very  notes  that  she  is  the  one  true  religion  es- 
tablished by  Christ;  for  she  anticipates  every  need  of  man 
and  provides,  beyond  the  most  far-reaching  civilization,  what 
will  sustain  the  true  life  of  sanctity. 
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Now  Catholics,  despite  our  inability  to  bring  home  to  our 
neighbors  the  advantages  of  our  religion,  which  prejudice 
stamps  as  limiting  human  liberty,  whereas  it  makes  man 
truly  free, — we  Catholics  are  bound  daily  to  consort  in  amity 
with  those  who  will  not  understand  us.  We  have  to  associate 
with  people  who  know  all  about  us  except  our  inner  life  and 
the  worth  of  the  motives  that  prompt  us  to  conscientious  ac- 
tion. Catholic  teachers  are  often  called  upon  to  instruct 
children  in  the  public  schools,  whilst  the  lips  of  these  tutors 
are  sealed  by  law  against  teaching  their  pupils  the  one  thing 
that  is  to  their  greatest  advantage — religion.  And  Catholic 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  public  men  are  in  one  way  or  other 
obliged  to  take  active  part  in  promoting  the  material  welfare 
of  the  community  of  which  they  form  an  integral  part. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  to  do  our  duty  without  antag- 
onizing those  whose  principles,  though  we  cannot  approve, 
we  may  nevertheless  not  alter,  nor  even  criticize  without  for- 
feiting the  influence  for  good  which  we  may  otherwise  pos- 
sess, and  which  we  are  bound  to  use.  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  we  must  inform  ourselves  regarding  the  attitude  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  To  do  so  we  must  read  the  standard  works 
dealing  with  these  questions,  or  listen  to  capable  exponents  of 
them.  Much  of  what  we  thus  learn  we  may  approve  as  being 
helpful  to  a  higher  level  of  morality,  if  not  of  positive  re- 
ligion; other  much  we  may  tolerate  as  sanctioned  by  special 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  altered  without  destroying  at 
the  same  time  what  is  good ;  finally,  some  of  it  we  must  plainly 
disapprove,  and  firmly  combat  as  destructive  of  our  com- 
mon right  and  inheritance,  the  morality  of  the  nation,  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

If  despite  this  necessity  the  Review  has  been  slow  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  sex  hygiene  and  eu- 
genics, it  is  because  we  felt  reluctant  to  take  a  lower  plane 
of  treating  this  subject,  than  that  provided  for  in  the  Cath- 
olic system.  Every  zealous  priest  had  and  has  it  in  his 
power  to  ward  off  the  evil  from  his  own  flock  by  increased 
insistence  on  the  frequenting  of  the  sacraments,  the  avoiding 
of  mixed  marriages,  the  establishing  and  safekeeping  of  the 
parish  school.  Withal  we  feel  bound  to  direct  attention  to 
such  sources  of  information  as  may  aid  the  priest  to  follow  in 
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telligently  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  This  much  we  have 
done ;  and  we  again  recommend  Father  Gerrard's  Parenthood 
and  Eugenics  \  Father  Van  der  Donckt's  Educating  to  Purity, 
which  embodies — though  in  a  somewhat  crude  translation — 
not  only  his  own  admirable  counsels,  but  those  of  the  two 
Jesuit  Fathers  Gatterer  and  Krus;  the  Abb^  Knoch's  French 
brochure,  U^ducation  de  la  ChastetS,  which  is  clear  and 
succinct,  and  characterized  by  a  priestly  tact  natural  only  to 
the  Frenchman.  There  are  also  some  good  works  by  non- 
Catholics,  like  Foerster's  Marriage  and  Sex  Education.  On 
the  question  of  Eugenics  there  is  a  small  pamphlet  embodying 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  delivered  before  the 
Philadelphia  contingent  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
(published  by  John  Jos.  McVey).  It  gives  a  very  lucid  ex- 
position of  the  principles  involved  and  the  sane  Catholic 
viewpoint.  We  heartily  recommend  to  priests  the  careful 
perusal  and  dissemination  of  this  pamphlet. 


WOMAH  BTTFFBAOE  AHD  TEE  OLEBOT. 

The  Ave  Maria^  which  always  takes  a  sound  view  of  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  general  welfare,  and  prints  whatever  is 
conducive  to  pure  and  healthy  Catholic  development  in  the 
family  as  well  as  in  public  life,  comments  in  its  April  issue 
(12)  upon  an  interesting  letter  by  the  Archbishop  of  Hobart 
(Tasmania)  addressed  to  the  London  Tablet.  Archbishop 
Delany's  words  bear  repetition  in  view  of  the  communication 
made  by  *'  Criticus "  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review. 
True,  conditions  are  not  everywhere  alike,  and  the  attitude  of 
ecclesiastical  superiors  toward  a  law  already  enacted  can  not 
be  always  the  same  as  that  which  they  might  assume  before  its 
enactment,  when  its  opportuneness  or  advisability  is  still  under 
discussion.  But  this  hardly  affects  the  question  of  the  gen- 
erally salutary  influence  of  woman's  voice  in  matters  of  gen- 
eral benefit  to  the  community  and  in  a  sphere  where  she 
is  able  to  exercise  it  for  the  promotion  of  public  virtue  and 
civic  decorum.  The  better  opinion  of  the  world  at  large 
can  be  no  more  against  such  exercise  of  power  by  discrim- 
inating suffrage,  than  it  is  against  acknowledging  the  right  to 
sovereignty  of  queens  such  as  the  late  Victoria  of  England  or 
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the  present  queen  of  Holland,  whose  influence  for  public  good 
no  one  ventures  to  question.  We  reproduce  from  the  Ave 
Maria  what  Archbishop  Delany  says  regarding  the  results  of 
the  franchise  granted  to  women,  that  have  come  under  his 
own  observation. 

We  have  had  several  appeals  to  the  electors,  men  and  women,  of 
Tasmania.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  have  exercised  the  franchise. 
On  both  sides,  Labor  and  Anti-Labor,  women  have  done  brisk  can- 
vassing just  like  the  men.  And  I  believe  such  activity  has  not 
been  unknown  to  high  and  excellent  ladies  in  the  home  lands,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  even  suspicion.  I  can  speak  for  our  Tasmanian 
women,  and  /  affirm  that  no  Tasmanian  woman.  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, to  my  knowledge — and  I  am  fairly  well  qualified  to  know — 
has  forgotten  the  dignity  of  her  sex  or  her  self-respect,  or  has  done 
any  of  the  things  that  do  befall  men  on  such  occasions,  and  that 
seriously  weaken  their  claim  to  exclusive  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
those  important  national  services.  No  candidate  has  any  chance  of 
purchasing  a  woman's  vote  at  the  drink-shop.  .  .  .  Five  or  six  such 
experiments  taking  in  the  whole  State  each  time,  ought  to  have 
shown  already  at  least  the  first  elements  of  the  "  curve,"  expressing 
the  necessary  "  law  "  of  alleged  perversity,  if  such  a  law  there  were. 
You  must  test  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  a  bad  tree  does  not  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  Now,  the  fruit  we  want  at  elections  is  simply  the  choice 
of  good  representatives.  I  will  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
our  Parliamentary  representation  has  been  improved  in  quality 
since  women  have  come  to  vote.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  a  matter 
of  so  much  delicacy,  and  into  which  various  other  factors  enter.  But 
I  can  safely  say  that  no  one  could  show  any  appreciable  deterior- 
ation; and,  least  of  all,  as  a  result  of  the  women's  intervention  in 
the  elections.  But  of  this  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure;  that  a  candi- 
date would  feel  he  had  forfeited  the  vast  majority  of  the  women's 
votes  if  he  flaunted  a  disregard  for  any  of  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciples we  owe  to  Christianity.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  no  super- 
fluous safeguard,  when  social  stability  is  so  gravely  menaced  by 
men  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 

As  Father  Hudson  justly  observes:  "No  matter  how 
strongly  opposed  any  Catholic  may  be  to  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  to  women,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that,  until  the 
Church  has  pronounced  upon  the  question,  any  other  Catholic 
is  quite  free  to  hold  and  express  a  contrary  view." 
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BEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Archeology,  (a)  Jerusalem,  Hitherto  Catholics  have  had  to 
rely  upon  the  data  supplied  by  Protestants  in  the  scientific 
study  of  Jerusalem.  Pere  Barnab^  Meistermann's  Nouveau 
Guide  de  Terre  Saint  (Paris,  1907)  was  fairly  satisfactory; 
and  the  articles  of  P.  Hugues  Vincent,  O.P.,  and  of  P.  F.  M. 
Abel,  O.P.,  in  Revue  Biblique  were  comparable  with  the  very 
best  work  done  by  non-Catholics  on  the  topography  and  arche- 
ology of  Jerusalem.  But  we  had  nothing  quite  of  a  sort  with 
George  Adam  Smith's  Jerusalem:  The  Topography,  Eco- 
nomics and  History  from  the  earliest  Times  to  A.  D.  yo}  Our 
want  is  now  being  met  and  fully  met  by  the  above-mentioned 
Dominican  Fathers  in  their  Jerusalem:  Recherches  de  Topo- 
graphic,  d'Archiologie  et  d'Histoire}  This  work  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  of 
Paris ;  and  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 

One  fascicle  has  thus  far  appeared.  Pere  Vincent  will,  in 
the  first  volume,  cover  the  ground  of  the  two  volumes  of 
George  Adam  Smith,  namely,  the  history  and  topography  of 
the  city  from  its  origin  to  its  destruction  by  Titus  in  70  A.  D. 
The  second  volume  will  bring  the  study  up  to  our  days;  it  is 
the  joint  work  of  P^res  Vincent  and  Abel.  The  fascicle  of 
volume  I  that  has  been  issued  devotes  forty-two  pages  to  a 
general  introduction  and  154  to  topography.  The  second 
fascicle  will  treat  the  archeology  of  Jerusalem;  the  third, 
the  Temple;  the  fourth,  the  history  of  the  city.  Two  fascicles 
of  volume  II  are  promised  for  the  present  spring;  and  will 
contain  respectively  Aelia  Capitolina  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Thus  far  the  scholarly  and  scientific  work  of  Pere  Vincent 
IS  what  his  articles  in  Revue  Biblique  would  lead  one  to  look 
for  from  him.  Indeed  much  of  his  archeological  investiga- 
tions has  already  been  written  up  therein.  We  are  glad  to 
have  in  book  form  his  study  on  the  site  of  the  City  of  David. 

(b)  The  Sacred  Rock  of  Jerusalem,  Tourists  and  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  all  visit  the  Temple-site — Haram  esh-Sherif; 
and,  within  the  mosque  of  Omar,  see  the  Sacred  Rock  encircled 
by  strict  enclosure,  and  hear  the  wonderful  things  for  which 

1  New  York,  1908.  2  Paris.  J.  Gabalda. 
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the  imagination  of  their  guide  or  his  gullibility  is  the  only 
foundation.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  even  the  up-to-date 
Oriental  imagination  could  not  trump  up  stories  half  so  won- 
derful as  is  the  history  of  that  same  rock.  Dr.  Dalman  *  has 
contributed  a  careful  study  of  that  history.  The  Arabs  so 
respected  the  rock  that  they  called  their  magnificent  mosque 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  Qubbet  es-Sakhra.  Dalman  thinks 
that  from  the  time  of  David,  es-Sakhra  served  for  the  altar  of 
Israel.  Its  position  upon  the  level  of  the  Temple  plot  corres- 
ponds pretty  accurately  to  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
Temple.  The  dimensions  of  the  rock  are  such  as  would  allow 
it  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  altar.  The  opening  that  leads 
down  to  the  well  below,  and  the  ditch  dug  to  empty  the  well, 
are  now  accepted  as  proof  that  upon  es-Sakhra  the  victim  was 
sacrificed  to  Jahweh.  The  blood  of  the  animals  was  received 
into  the  well  below.*  My  guide  told  me  the  Crusaders  dug 
the  well  to  receive  Muslim  heads.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  •  that  Bir  el-Arwa,  the  well  under  es-Sakhra,  may  be  a 
deep  well  going  down  below  the  floors  of  the  adjacent  valleys, 
is  untenable;  the  Temple  supply  of  water  was  had  by  aque- 
ducts and  not  by  wells. 

(c)  The  Aramaic  Papyri  of  Elephantine,  Just  above  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  hard  by  Assuan,  is  the  archeo- 
logically  important  island  of  Elephantine.  The  ancient  Kilo- 
meter, to  register  the  rise  of  the  river,  has  made  it  famous; 
now  new  fame  comes  from  the  study  of  the  Aramaic  papyri 
which  Rubensohn  discovered  while  excavating  for  the  Berlin 
Museum  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  colony  of  Elephantine.  A 
very  considerable  literature  has  gathered  round  about  these 
documents.  They  have  been  published,  translated  and  inter- 
preted by  Sayce  and  Cowley ;  *  translated,  interpreted  and 
pointed  by  W.  Staerk; '  issued  in  text,  translation  and  com- 
mentary by  Sachau,*  and  without  translation  or  commentary 
by  A.  Ungnad.*    Interesting  studies  of  these  documents  have 

•  Neue  Peira-Forschungen   und  der  heilige  Felsen  von  Jerusalem,  Leipzig, 
1913. 

^  Cf.  George  Adam  Smith,  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii,  p.  64. 
^  Ap.  Smith,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 

*  Aramaic  Papyri  discovered  at  Assuan,  London,  Lnzac,  1906. 
^  Die  judisch-aramdiscken  Papyri  von  Assuan,  Bonn,  1907. 

^  Aramdische   Papyrus    und   Ostraka   aus   Elephantine,   Leipzig,    Hinrichs» 
1911. 
^  Aramdische  Papyrus  aus  Elephantine,  Leipzig,  191 1. 
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been  written  by  Father  Lagrange,  O.P/*  Very  important 
questions  are  suggested  by  them  in  regard  to  the  religious 
history  and  paschal  ritual  of  the  Jews,  especially  those  of  the 
Diaspora. 

The  third  papyrus  which  Sachau  published  in  1907- 1908, 
speaks  of  "  the  house  of  the  altar  of  the  God  of  heaven,  which 
was  built  in  the  city  of  leb  formerly,  before  Cambyses,  which 
this  detestable  Widrang  has  destroyed  in  the  14th  year  of 
Darius".  This  was  Darius  II,  B.  C.  423-405.  Whether  this 
Jewish  temple  was  ever  rebuilt  we  cannot  say.  The  docu- 
ment was  written  about  B.  C.  407  by  Jews  who  were  likely  a 
frontier  garrison  at  Elephantine  in  the  cause  of  Darius  II. 
Three  years  later  the  Egyptians  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Cambyses  in  B.  C.  525; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jewish  soldiery  of  the 
Persians  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  their  religious  liberty.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  previous  temple  was  built  by  this 
Jewish  colony  in  Egypt  not  long  after  B.  C.  525! 

The  latest  contribution  on  these  Aramaic  finds  is  by  the  emi- 
nent Egyptologist  Eduard  Meyer.^*  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
extravagances  to  which  their  theories  bring  men  who  are  along 
other  lines  thoroughly  scientific.  He  finds  that  the  Jews  of 
Elephantine  have  preserved  to  us  the  religion  of  Israel  as  it 
was  before  the  prophets, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
the  critics,  before  the  deuteronomic  reform  of  Josias.  Judaism 
wa§  then  and  is  now  a  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire !  Here 
is  a  new  school.  We  have  the  Pan- Babylonians,  who  turn 
Judaism  into  an  agglomeration  of  the  astral  myths  of  Baby- 
lon ;  the  Egyptological  school  of  interpretation,  which  sees  in 
Old  Testament  religion  only  borrowings  from  Egyptian 
paganism;  the  Yerahme'el  theory  of  Cheyne,"  which  finds 
North  Arabian  heroes  stalking  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
under  an  alien  guise;  the  syncretic  school,  which  traces  Israel's 
religious  ideas  to  manifold  pagan  sources;  and  now  the  Per- 
sian school  of  Old  Testament  interpretation.  What  next  from 
the  Religionsgeschichtlicherklarungschule, — ^the  school  that 
aims  at  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ac- 
cording to  the  data  supplied  by  the  history  of  religion  ?    When 

10  «<  Lc5  Nonveaux  Papyrus  d'Elephanrine."  Revue  Biblique,  1908,  pp.  325- 
349;  and  more  recently  in  the  same  review  for  October,  191a. 
^^  Der  Papyrusfund  von  Elephantine,  Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  191a. 
**  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel,  London,  1907. 
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Cheyne  put  upon  the  market  his  brand-new  theory,  he  com- 
plained that  the  critics  were  "  too  much  afraid  of  innova- 
tions " ;  and  referred  *'  to  Eduard  Meyer's  Die  Israeliten  und 
ihre  Nachbarsidtntne  (1906)  as  an  instance  in  point.  Meyer 
has  since  bravely  got  rid  of  his  fear  of  innovation ! 

2.  The  Bible  and  Theology.  Dr.  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  has  caused 
some  stir  by  his  article  "  Why  divorce  our  Teaching  of  The- 
ology from  our  Teaching  of  the  Bible"?"  He  is  plain  and 
to  the  point  in  his  plea  for  more  scholarly  exegesis  by  pro- 
fessors of  theology.  A  most  interesting  article  of  Denifle, 
O.P.,**  is  referred  to  as  proof  that,  in  the  University  of  Paris 
long  ago,  the  Bible  was  the  basis  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology.  Three  successive  stages  led  up  to  the 
coveted  degree  of  Master  of  Theology.  The  prospective  pro- 
fessor became  first  lector  Biblicus;  and  after  showing  pro- 
ficiency in  the  chair  of  Sacred  Scripture,  passed  on  to  the  stage 
of  baccalaureus  formatus  and  interpreted  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard ;  in  the  end  he  became  magisier  Sacrae  Scrip- 
iurae.  First  and  last  was  the  Bible  in  his  years  of  training 
for  the  degree  of  Master  in  Theology. 

Although  Biblical  scholars  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Father 
Pope  in  urging  upon  professors  of  theology  a  more  careful 
exegesis  of  dogmatic  and  apologetic  texts,  the  theologians 
have  to  hand  a  ready  retort :  "  Why  divorce  our  teaching  of 
the  Bible  from  our  teaching  of  theology  ?  "  The  Holy  Father 
and  his  various  Congregations  have  been  kept  rather  busy  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  certain 
Biblists  from  attempting  such  divorce.  Had  not  these  exegetes 
deemed  theology  an  undesirable  consort,  and  striven  to  throw 
off  her  trammels  and  utterly  to  ignore  her,  there  would  have 
1>een  less  need  of  a  Biblical  Commission  and  of  the  watchful 
care  of  seminary  studies  by  the  Consistorial  Congregation. 

8.  The  Gospel  aooording  to  Prisoa.  Such  is  the  title  of  a  rather 
militant  than  scientific  article  by  M.  A.  R.  Tuker  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After  for  January,  191 3.  One  might  sup- 
pose, a  new  apocryphal  Gospel  had  been  discovered.  No,  the 
Gospel  in  question  is  the  time-honored  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  it  is  made  to  do  service  to  the  cause  of  the  suffragette. 
One  of  Hamack's  vagaries  was  to  assign  Hebrews  to  Prisca, 
or,  as  Luke  (Acts  18:  2,  26)  calls  her,  Priscilla.    The  Berlin 

*»  Op.  cit,  p.  viii.        1*  Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Janoary,  1913,  p.  47. 
**  Revue  Thomisle,  1894,  pp.  149-161. 
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professor  little  dreamed  he  was  paving  the  way  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  suffragist  from  Paulinity.  "  Back  to  Christ 
and  Christianity;  away  from  Paul  and  Paulinity/'  has  been 
the  most  recent  cry  of  the  Neo-Tiibingen  school.^*  It  assumes 
St  Paul  as  the  second  founder  of  the  Church,  and  assigns  to 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  the  supernatural  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. Miss  Tuker  does  not  go  the  full  length  of  these  as- 
sumptions. To  her  the  emancipation  of  woman  is  all-im- 
portant. She  discovers  that  it  was  Paul  and  not  Christ  who 
made  woman  subject  to  mere  man.  Not  the  letters  of  Paul 
but  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  according  to  Prisca, 
gives  Christ's  rating  of  woman. 

The  article  is  written  with  a  cocksureness  that  at  least 
proves  the  lady's  right  to  be  in  the  wake  of  Hamack  and 
Jiilicher.  She  writes,  the  author  of  Hebrews  is  "  a  Jew  por- 
traying Christ  eternal  to  the  Jews  " ;  this  Jew  must  have  been 
Priscilla.  And  yet,  from  the  frequent  occurrences  of  the  name 
in  Roman  inscriptions  and  legends,  Hort  ^^  concludes  she  was 
a  distinguished  Roman  lady.  The  author  of  Hebrews  is  a 
Jew.  Why  not  Paul  ?  Because  he  wrote :  "  The  head  of  every 
man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  man;  and  the 
head  of  Christ  is  God  "  (I  Cor.  11).  "  Let  not  women  speak 
in  church ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  to  them  to  speak,  but  to  be 
subject.  If  they  would  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  hus- 
bands  at  home"  (I  Cor.  14).  Such  words  arouse  the  utmost 
indignation  in  Miss  Tuker :  "  We  cannot  read  his  Epistles 
without  coming  upon  instances  of  a  sex  obsession  which  be- 
trays itself  in  small  things  and  great ".  '*  He  disfigures  his 
pages  by  paltry  sex  allusions,  designed  to  subordinate  one  sex 
to  the  other."  In  Cor.,  Eph.,  Col.,  I  Tim.,  Tit,  I  Pet,  and 
Heb.,  matrimony  is  spoken  of;  and  in  all,  except  the  last,  the 
wife  is  subordinated  to  her  husband."  The  last  cannot  have 
been  composed  by  a  man.  Cherchez  la  femme,  A  woman 
must  have  composed  the  only  Epistle  which  gives  to  woman 
her  rights.  '*  Prisca  knew  that  this  .  .  .  subordination  .  .  . 
was  not  the  meet  safeguard  of  the  relation.  She  knew  it  as  a 
woman  knows  a  thing,  by  moral  intuition."  Such  moral  in- 
tuition as  Miss  Tuker's,  if  palmed  off  as  Biblical  criticism,  may 
awaken  our  Catholic  suffragists  to  a  realization  that  maybe 
St.  Paul  was  right  and  man  should  be  the  head  of  the  family 
and  not  its  figure-head. 


*«  Cf.  Paulus  und  Jesus,  von  Prof.  D.  Adolf  Jiilicher.  Tubingen,  1907. 
*'  Romans  and  Ephesians,  p.  12. 
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4.  New  Testament  Oommentary.  (a)  Quid  mihi  et  tibi?  Per- 
haps it  is  the  discussion  of  this  text  in  the  Review  *•  that  has 
occasioned  a  like  study  abroad.  We  have  referred  to  F.  C. 
Burkitt's  view  ^*  in  the  November,  191 2,  number  of  the  Re- 
view (p.  602).  He  maintains,  the  phrase  n  iftoi  Kdi  aoi  means 
either  that  there  is  a  gap  between  me  and  thee,  or  that  there  is 
a  gap  between  the  thing  (rt)  and  us  {ifioi  koI  aoi).  The  former 
gap  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  context;  the  latter  is  meant. 
"  What  is  that  to  me  and  thee?  "  "  What  have  I  and  thou  to 
do  with  that?" 

Dr.  Hastings  **  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  '*  the  Rhemish 
translators,  or  those  they  followed,  suggest  the  very  transla- 
tion which  is  now  offered  by  Professor  Burkitt,  although  he 
has  not  a  suspicion  that  he  is  not  the  first  begetter  of  it."  The 
translation  of  Rheims  (1582  edition)  reads:  "  What  is  to  me 
and  thee,  woman?"  In  the  foot-note,  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
belittled  himself  by  contemning,  the  translators  suggest,  as 
one  interpretation,  *'  What  is  that,  woman,  to  me  and  thee, 
being  but  strangers,  that  they  want  wine?  "  In  regard  to  this 
note.  Dr.  Hastings  fairly  and  reasonably  says:  "To  us  at 
least,  a  difficulty  remains.  If  our  Lady  is  saved,  what  of  our 
Lord?  If  we  have  set  right  the  relations  between  Him  and 
His  mother,  have  we  not  put  wrong  the  relations  between  Him 
and  His  hosts?  Is  it  likely  that  Jesus  would  have  said  regard- 
ing any  one  who  was  in  trouble,  *  What  have  I  to  do  with 
that?'  To  <?olve  this  difficulty,  he  welcomes  Professor 
Burkitt's  comparison  of  the  moot  Greek  phrase  with  the  mod- 
ern Arabic  ma  'alesh,  "  What  is  it  to  me?  " — which  idiomati- 
cally means,  "  Do  not  worry  ".  A  smile  or  a  tender  tone 
would  make  the  words  mean  that  which  Our  Blessed  Mother's 
interpretation  of  them  shows  that  they  meant. 

Even  this  partial  agreement  with  Rheims  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Burkitt  and  Dr.  Hastings  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Rev.  John  Mockridge,  Trinity  Parish,  New  York.^^  He  falls 
back  upon  an  old  suggestion  of  Bengel  that,  as  Trench  puts 
it,"  the  words  were  "  a  hint  to  Him  that  they  should  leave, 
and  thus  by  their  example  break  up  the  assembly,  before  the 

i«  Vol.  44,  pp.  483  ff»  598  ff,  743  ff ;  Vol.  46,  pp.  737  ff ;  Vol.  47,  pp.  109  flf. 

601  ff. 

1'  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  July,  191a,  p.  594. 

^^  Expository  Times,  October,  19 12,  p.  i. 

**  Expository  Times,  January,  19 13,  p.  187. 

22  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  New  York.  1884,  P-  "i. 
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necessities  of  their  hosts  became  manifest ".  Our  Lady  meant, 
"  They  have  no  wine.  Let  us  quietly  withdraw  and  so  spare 
them  embarrassment"  Jesus  answered,  '*  *  I  see  what  you 
mean,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you ;  my  time  for  leaving  has 
not  come '.  His  mother,  then,  sure  that  he  meant  to  do  some- 
thing,— though  she  knew  not  what, — turned  to  the  servants 
and  said  to  them,  '  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it '." 
This  is  mere  guess  work  and  does  not  put  our  Lord  in  the  right 
at  all. 

Dr.  Nestle  **  takes  to  task  the  Rhemish-note  translation  as 
found  in  a  poem  by  G.  R.  Woodward.**  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  translation,  '  What  is  that  unto  thee  and  me ', 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  sense  of  this  phrase."  Fr.  Blass  " 
interprets  as  Rheims  and  prefers  the  reading  of  the  para- 
phrase of  Nonnus,**   W  ifuH  tik  aoi 

Fr.  Alfred  Durand,  S.J., "  cites  the  "  Quaestiones  et  Re- 
sponsiones  ad  Orthodoxos ",  classed  by  Migne  among  the 
spurious  works  of  St  Justin,"  as  interpreting  the  phrase 
Ti  ifiol  KoX  aoi  in  the  sense  of  a  refusal, — softened  indeed,  and 
yet  a  refusal.  The  anonymous  writer  seems  to  us  rather  to 
interpret  the  answer  as  an  indication  first  of  surprise  at  the 
holy  importunity  of  Mary,  secondly  of  assent  to  her  request 
and  not  of  refusal.  We  translate :  "  H  kfioi  kuI  aoi  is  said  to  his 
mother  by  the  Saviour  not  to  chide  her  but  to  show  that  it  is 
not  we,  as  he  says,  who  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  care  of 
the  wine  drunk  at  the  marriage ;  none  the  less,  if  you  wish,  in 
order  that  wine  be  not  wanting  to  them,  out  of  your  great  love 
bid  the  waiters  to  do  as  I  say  to  them,  and  you  will  see  that 
wine  will  not  be  wanting.  And  so  it  was  done."  The  latter 
part  of  this  interpretation  does  away  with  all  idea  of  a  refusal. 
As  for  Fr.  Durand's  own  interpretation,  he  prefers  *•  the  opin- 
ion of  Reuss,  Wunsche,  Knabenbauer,  etc.  They  punctuate: 
"  Nondum  venit  hora  mea?  "  "  Has  not  my  hour  come?  "  In 
keeping  with  this  second  thought,  the  first, — i.  e.,  "  What  to 
me  and  to  thee?" —  would  be  surprise  at  Mary's  reminding 
Jesus  of  the  want  of  wine.**  Durand  paraphrases:  "  Laissez- 
moi  faire,  comptez  sur  moi.  Est-ce  que  mon  heure  n'est  pas 
venue?" 

**  Expository  Times,  August,  iqil,  p.  526.  ^^  Tablet,  27  May,  1911. 

«»  PkUology  of  the  Gospels,  1898,  p.  238.  '•  P.  C,  43.  7^0. 

«^  Recherches  de  Science  Religicnse,  I912,  p.  £58. 

2«P.  (7.,  6.  1389.  **0p.  cit,  p.  159. 

3®  Cf.  Knabenbauer,  in  loc.,  p.  118. 
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(b)  The  Apocalypse.  That  indefatigable  student  of  the 
Revelation  made  to  St.  John,  Colonel  James  J.  L.  Ratton,  has 
produced  a  third  work  on  his  favorite  book.**  In  1906,  he 
gave  us  The  Apocalypse,  the  Antichrist  and  the  End;  in 
1908,  Essays  on  the  Apocalypse.  Both  studies  purposed  in 
the  main  to  show  that  the  book  was  written  in  67  A.  D. ;  that 
the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  were  predictions  concern- 
ing the  seven  ages  of  the  Church;  and  that  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  themes  of  the  Apocalypse  had  already  been  fulfilled. 

As  to  the  present  work,  its  sub-title  astounds  us, — "  A  com- 
mentary on  the  Greek  Version  ".  Version  of  what  ?  The 
Colonel,  of  course,  means  the  Greek  text, — unless  he  consorts 
with  Gregory.  This  great  theorizer  in  textual  criticism  thinks 
it  likely  that  the  book  of  Revelation  "  was  originally  a  Jewish 
book,  and  that  a  Christian  re-wrought  it.  The  people  liked 
the  book.  They  reveled  in  its  dreams  and  they  dreamed  its 
dreams  and  they  embellished  its  dreams.  That  was  a  time  of 
simplicity.  The  book  was  not  yet  Scripture.  It  was  a  dream- 
book.  Everyone  could  dream.  Everyone  could  add  another 
trait  here  and  there  to  enliven  the  story.  Enough  of  this 
theory."  "  Save  us  from  dream-books  of  such  a  dreamer  as 
Gregory ! 

We  cannot  admit  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
exegesis  of  Colonel  Ratton.  To  us  he  has  not  yet  proved  that 
Nero  is  "  the  beast ",  nor  that  the  book  was  written  in  67  A.  D. 
He  evolves  meanings  out  of  the  text  that  would  never  even  be 
fancied  by  one  who  did  not  start  with  him  and  enter  in  by  his 
pass-key.  Take  an  instance.  The  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  are  said  to  have  been  written  not  to  seven  individual 
churches  but  to  the  universal  Church  in  seven  different  ages. 
The  seven  churches  stand  for  the  cycle  of  the  history  of  the 
Church, — the  Apostolic  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Martyrs, 
the  Church  of  Confessors  and  Doctors,  the  widespreading 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Present-Day  Church  of  the  Open  Door,  the  Church  of  the 
Last  Days.  All  this  is  pure  guesswork, — ^the  most  artificial 
sort  of  theorizing  in  interpretation.  It  is  worse  than  artificial ; 
it  is  grotesque.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  "  No  Popery  "  inter- 
pretation which  makes  out  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  "  the 

*^  The  Ap0CMlypsi  of  St.  John,  a  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Version.  Neir 
York,  191 1. 

»*  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Caspar  Ren<  Gregory,  New  York^ 
1907.  p.  484. 
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beast".  Does  this  criticism  seem  severe?  Then  look  at  the 
interpretation  of  the  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
This  church  is,  forsooth,  the  Catholic  Church  of  to-day,  the 
Church  of  the  Open  Door, — as  if  the  door  of  the  Church  were 
not  ever  open !  And  why  is  the  door  of  the  Church  said  to  be 
most  especially  open  to-day  ?  Because  this  era  of  the  "  open 
door"  began  with  the  reign  of  the  Empress-Queen  Victoria! 
"  In  the  Victorian  era  there  grew  up  an  empire  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen;  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets ;  beneath  whose  flag  of  freedom  the  Church  has  been  free 
to  expand  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe."  This  is  not  part 
of  an  oration  which  the  Colonel  gave  on  the  King's  Birthday, 
but  sober  interpretation  of  the  Inspired  Word  of  God!  The 
heretical  usurper  of  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  revealed  as  the  one  who  opened  the  door  to  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  all  over  the  world!  One 
thinks  of  Ireland  and  India  and  the  doors  thrown  open  to 
famine! 

The  Venerable  Bartholomew  Holzhauser  **  was  the  first  to 
interpret  the  Seven  Churches  as  seven  ages  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  only  Biblist  who  has  followed  him  is  Hane- 
berg,"  whose  reason  is  that  Holzhauser  is  a  visionary, — a 
peculiar  reason  for  one  of  the  critical  acumen  of  Haneberg! 
Colonel  Ratton  follows  Holzhauser  very  closely,  even  in  such 
ridiculous  things  as  the  interpretation  of  Laodicea  to  mean 
vomiting.  Mr.  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  British  Review,  says, 
in  the  January  number  thereof,  that  Colonel  Ratton*s  Greek 
would  most  assuredly  not  win  honors  in  moderations  at  Ox- 
ford. Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Augustine,  Victorinus,  Bede,  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  interpret  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse 
as  not  yet  fulfilled  in  any  point.  They  refer  all  to  either  the 
eschatological  or  the  celestial  kingdom  of  Jesus;  and  of  these 
kingdoms  the  deposit  of  faith  has  been  left  by  our  Lord  inten- 
tionally void  of  detailed  and  definite  content.  Colonel  Ratton 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  Fathers  so  near  to  the  time 
of  St.  John  and  not  that  of  Holzhauser  and  Haneberg  in  the 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  Revelation.  They  break  upon  the 
shoal  on  which  Irenaeus  broke,  and  Eusebius  broke,  and  the 
Colonel  has  broken.  ^^^  ^^^^  SJ. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

««  Interpret  at  to  in  Apocalypsim,  Vienna,  1850. 

»*  Geschichte  der  hihliscken  Offenbarung,  Regcnsburg,  1863,  p.  720. 
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OrriOIAL  OATHOLIO  DIREOTOBT  POB  1913.  Oontaining  Eoolesias- 
tioal  Statistios  of  the  TTnited  States,  Alaska,  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Oanal  Zone,  Porto  Bioo,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Onba,  Oanada,  Newfound- 
land, Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Austro-Hnngarian  Mon- 
archy, Oentral  America,  the  Oerman  Empire,  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  P.  J.  Eenedy  &  Sons,  New  Tork.  Pp. 
▼iii— 1608. 

THE  OATHOLIO  DIEEOTOBY,  E0OLESIA3TIOAL  EE&ISTEB  AND 
ALMANAO  FOB  1913.  (Great  Britain).  Seyenty-sizth  annual  publi- 
cation.   Bums  &  Oates,  London.    Pp.  zl— 600. 

IBI8H  OATHOLIO  DIBEOTOBY  AND  ALMANAO  POB  1913.  With 
Complete  Directory  in  English.  James  Duffy  &  Oo.,  Dublin.  Pp. 
xliv— 594. 

THE  OATHOLIO  DIBEOTOBY  OF  INDIA.  1913.  Sixty-third  annual 
issue  of  the  Madras  Oatholio  Directory  and  Annual  Oeneral  Begister. 
The  Oatholio  Supply  Society,  Madras.    Pp.  532. 

ANNUABIO  PONTinOIO  FEB  L'ANNO  1913.  Publicasione  Ufficiale. 
Tipografia  Poliglotta  Yaticana,  Boma.     1913.    Pp.  755. 

The  American  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1913,  though  some- 
what late  to  appear,  is  in  no  sense  a  disappointment,  and  in  some 
respects  stands  superior  to  similar  annuals  of  other  countries.  Gen- 
eral siunmaries  of  the  statistics  have  already  been  printed  in  our 
Catholic  journals,  with  such  comments  as  render  the  average  reader 
familiar  with  the  useful  features  of  the  Directory,  One  item  likely 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  one  who  compares  the  tabulated  figures 
is  the  relative  increase  of  Catholic  population  in  the  different  dio- 
ceses. On  this  subject  the  editor  of  the  manual  states  in  a  prefatory 
note: 

The  number  of  Catholics  is  reported  as  15,154,158,  showing  an  increase  of 
only  138,589  over  the  figures  of  the  1912  volume.  This  increase,  namelj 
138,589,  will  not  satisfy  many,  but  as  a  matter  of  information  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  Catholic  population  figures  are  printed  in  the  Directory  just  as  they 
are  furnished  by  the  diocesan  officials.  Perhaps,  in  fairness,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  in  thirty-five  dioceses  no  changes  were  made  in  the  popu- 
lation figures.  In  six  cases  where  changes  were  made  the  revision  was  down- 
ward, one  diocese  reducing  its  ]3opulation  figure  by  25,000,  another  by  12,000, 
while  a  third  cut  off  10620.  The  three  other  reductions  were  only  slight  It 
is  impossible  in  all  districts  to  take  an  annual  census  and  in  numerous  dioceses 
the  census  is  taken  every  five  years.  In  two  or  three  American  dioceses  the 
figures  are  changed  only  every  ten  3rears. 
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Having  worked  on  the  Imst  eight  Directories,  the  editor  can,  withoot  fear, 
fay  that  the  population  item  as  given  in  the  Directory  is  a  very  conservative 
figure,  and  in  no  way  exaggerated  or  over-estimated.  In  fact,  statisticians 
would  be  perfectly  safe  in  adding  10  per  cent  to  the  total  number,  for  10  per 
cent  could  be  added  to  the  15,154,158,  and  no  fault  found. 

Indeed,  on  comparing  the  figures  in  past  issues  of  this  year-book 
with  those  of  the  present  edition,  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  their  ac- 
curacy when  he  finds  for  example  that  an  important  archdiocese  in 
the  United  States  records  no  variation  whatever  in  its  Catholic  popu- 
lation for  eleven  years  past.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  is  correct, 
and  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  reporting  authorities  are  at  fault. 
Yet  this  should  be  deemed  a  matter  not  merely  of  diocesan  concern, 
but  of  the  American  Church  at  large,  since  it  means  that  our  sta- 
tistics of  active  missionary  endeavor  are  being  belittled  by  neglect. 
We  have  an  admirable  custom  by  which  our  Archbishops  meet  once 
or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  about  the  common 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
vention is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  unity  of  action  and  of 
aim  and  should  offer  the  opportunity  to  arrange  for  a  periodical 
census  in  every  diocese,  in  the  interest  of  accurate  reports.  Catholic 
spokesmen  do  not  hesitate  to  find  fault  with  any  official  governmental 
understatements  of  our  nimierical  strength  in  the  United  States; 
yet  we  are  not  able,  when  required,  to  state  the  true  facts,  since, 
despite  the  attempts  of  the  publishers  of  the  Directory  to  secure  cor- 
rect returns,  there  is  no  reliable  method  for  obtaining  true  informa- 
tion. We  may  frankly  say  that  the  Catholic  Clergy  as  a  body  is 
notoriously  negligent  in  such  matters  and  the  neglect  does  not  add 
to  our  perfection  or  our  credit  as  an  organization.  If  our  Rever- 
end Fathers,  high  and  low,  were  conscientiously  to  bestir  themselves, 
we  could  prove  the  assertion  that  the  official  governmental  report  is 
underestimating  the  representative  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

The  English  Catholic  Directory  for  1913,  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  covers 
a  less  extensive  territory  than  the  American  register,  and  in  some 
respects  is  more  comprehensive  in  the  kind  of  information  it  gives, 
including  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar,  a  stmimary  of  the  legal  pre- 
scriptions touching  education,  relief  of  the  poor,  custody  of  infants, 
and  burial.  The  general  summary  for  Great  Britain  gives  27  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  (5o  for  England  and  Wales;  7  for  Scotland), 
4,401  priests,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  5,800,526.  This  does 
not  include  the  populations  of  the  British  possessions  in  Asia  (2,- 
288,898),  Africa  (498,965),  America,  comprising  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  Labrador,  Trinidad,  British  Honduras,  etc.     Can- 
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ada  has  2,824,558  Catholics;  that  is,  39.2  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  The  total  American  Catholic  population,  under  British 
sovereignty,  is  3,271,358.  For  Australasia  the  account  gives  as 
under  British  dominion  1,184,509,  so  that  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  British  Empire  claims  altogether  12,968,814,  not  including  Ire- 
land. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Directory  continues  its  former  method,  and 
publishes,  besides  the  regular  Clergy  list,  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  civil  and  religious  calendar,  a  list  of  Indulgences, 
lists  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  judges,  members  of  parliament,  Roman 
counts,  also  Postal  regulations,  Dublin  banks,  stamp  duties,  testa- 
mentary forms,  etc.  The  religious  and  educational  statistics  are 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  nimiber  and  relative 
percentage  of  the  Irish-speaking  population  in  each  province;  also 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, England,  and  other  countries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
statistics  are  for  the  most  part  of  remote  date  and  do  not  carry  us 
beyond  the  year  1901,  whereas  many  new  things  must  have  occurred 
within  the  last  twelve  years  to  alter  conditions.  The  Directory  has 
also  a  map  of  Ireland,  showing  the  dioceses  and  ecclesiastical 
provinces.  By  the  census  of  1911  the  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land is  given  as  3,238,656;  that  is,  73  and  9-10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population,  estimated  at  4,381,951.  The  educational  report 
does  not  give  figures  later  than  1901,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
no  ecclesiastical  census  is  being  taken. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  India,  including  the  statistics  for 
Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca,  is  an  interesting  publication  apart 
from  the  useful  features  which  inform  us  regarding  actual  con- 
ditions by  statistics  and  names  of  priests  in  the  local  missions.  It 
devotes  part  of  its  contents  to  a  summary  of  pastoral  rules  and  inter- 
pretation of  decrees,  of  certain  important  acts  of  the  Holy  See,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  brief  historical  notice  by  way  of  introduction  to 
each  diocese.  As  many  Catholics  in  India  profess  the  Syro-Malabar 
rite,  a  succinct  history  of  that  rite  is  prefixed  to  the  pertinent  sta- 
tistics. Likewise  the  Directory  gives  a  comparison  of  the  activity 
and  status  of  the  Protestant  churches,  which  are  restricted  by  the 
same  laws  as  separate  the  Christian  element  generally  from  the 
native  pagan  and  Oriental  idol-worshipers.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  some  of  the  dioceses,  such  as  those  of  Colombo,  Galle,  Kandy, 
the  civil  census  gives  a  larger  return  in  numbers  of  Catholics  than 
do  the  mission  authorities.  This  indicates,  says  the  editor  of  the 
Directory,  that  the  missionaries,  reporting  probably  only  the  per- 
manent settlers,  are  accurate  in  making  their  periodical  returns,  but 
keep  a  separate  account  of  the  migratory  members  of  their  flocks. 
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Altogether,  the  religious  census  for  1911  in  British  India,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon,  shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  Catholic  population 
during  the  past  decade,  namely  2,311,090  as  against  1,913,165  in 
1901.  Besides  these,  there  are  322,066  Catholics  in  the  French 
and  Portuguese  territories.  Of  Christians  there  are  thus  in  the 
Indian  Empire  1,806,854  Catholics  (including  Latins  and  Syrians)  ; 
26,162  French  and  Portuguese  Catholics ;  •of  Orientals  (including 
Greeks,  Jacobites,  Reformed  S3rrians,  Armenians,  and  Abyssinians) 
316,345.  The  adherents  of  Protestantism  (including  Anglicans, 
Baptists,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Congregational ists, 
etc.)  number  altogether  1,433,998.  Besides  these,  there  are  17,574 
unclassified.  The  Jesuit  Father  J.  C.  Houpert  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  method  and  value  of  the  census  of  Christianity  in 
India  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Directory. 

The  Pontifical  Anntiario  has  returned  to  its  former  title  which  for 
some  years  had  been  altered  to  "  La  Gerarchia  ".  With  some  slight 
alterations  the  volume  retains  its  characteristic  form,  giving  the  list 
of  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  names  of  present  members  of  the  Hier- 
archy, including  bishops  both  resident  and  titular,  vicars  and  pre- 
fects apostolic ;  the  titles  of  the  different  Sacred  Congregations,  with 
their  officials  and  consultors,  the  Roman  tribunals,  the  names  of 
heads  of  Religious  Orders,  members  of  the  Pontifical  household, 
monsignori,  etc.  The  Note  Illustrative,  explaining  the  functions  of 
the  more  important  officials,  such  as  the  Maggiordomo,  Maestro  di 
Camera,  Uditore  di  Sua  Santiti,  Prelati  domestici,  Camerieri  Se- 
greti,  etc.,  form  a  very  useful  feature  of  the  Annuario,  which  is  a 
register  of  all  the  names  of  persons  important  in  the  official  circles 
of  Rome  or  attached  to  the  Roman  court  in  one  way  or  another. 

THE  THEOBY  OP  EVOLUnOH  IS  THE  LIGHT  OP  FAOTS.  By  Karl 
Frank,  S.J.  With  a  Chapter  <m  Ant  Onests  and  Termite  Guests  by  P. 
E.  Wassmann,  S.J.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Obarles  T. 
Dmery,  F.L.S. ,  V.H.H.  With  48  illostrations.  London :  Eegan  Paul ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Herder.     1913.    Pp.  252. 

FAOTS  AID  THEOBIES.  By  Sir  Bertram  0.  A.  Windle,  H.D.,  8g.D., 
LL.D.  London:  Oatholio  Truth  Sooiety;  St  Lonis,  Mo.;  Herder. 
1912.    Pp.  163. 

An  extract  taken  by  Dr.  Windle  from  the  London  Times  (9  June, 
1905)  may  be  quoted  here  as  suggesting  a  justification,  if  such  be 
required,  of  the  two  books  before  us.  "  No  one  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  humor  can  contemplate  without  amusement  the  battle  of 
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evolution,  encrimsoned  (dialectically  speaking)  with  the  gore  of 
innumerable  combatants,  encumbered  with  the  corpses  of  the  (dia- 
lectically) slain  and  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the  living,  as  they 
hustle  together  in  the  fray.  Here  are  zoologists,  embryologists, 
botanists,  morphologists,  biometricians,  anthropologists,  sociologists, 
persons  with  banners  and  persons  without;  Darwinians  and  Neo- 
Darwinians  (what  a  name!),  Lamarckians  and  Neo-Lamarckians, 
Galtonians,  Hackelians,  Weismannians,  de  Vriesians,  Mendelians, 
Hertwigians  and  many  more  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  eniunerate. 
Never  was  seen  such  a  meUei  The  himior  of  it  is  that  they  all 
claim  to  represent  *  Science  *,  the  serene,  the  majestic,  the  absolutely 
sure,  the  undivided  and  immutable,  the  one  and  only  vicegerent  of 
Truth,  her  other  self.  Not  theirs  the  weakness  of  the  theologians  or 
the  metaphysicians,  who  stxmible  about  in  uncertainty,  obscurity,  and 
ignorance,  with  their  baseless  assiunptions,  flimsy  hypotheses,  logical 
fallacies,  interminable  discussions  and  all  the  other  marks  of  in- 
feriority on  which  the  votaries  of  science  pour  ceaseless  scorn.  Yet 
it  would  puzzle  them  to  point  to  a  theological  battlefield  exhibiting 
more  imcertainty,  obscurity,  dissension,  assimiption  and  fallacy  than 
their  own.  For  the  plain  truth  is  that,  though  some  agree  in  this 
and  that,  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  which  all  agree ;  battling  for 
evolution,  they  have  torn  it  to  pieces ;  nothing  is  left,  nothing  at  all 
on  their  showing,  save  a  few  fragments  strewn  about  the  arena" 
(p.  94). 

That  the  picture  here  drawn,  though  strikingly  colored,  is  not 
exaggerated,  might  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
passage  with  the  summaries  of  opinions  to  be  foimd  in  so  sober  and 
authoritative  a  work  as  Professor  Kellogg*s  Darwinism  of  To-day , 
or  with  another  similar  (in  substance)  extract  from  Bedrock  given 
by  Professor  Windle. 

The  concluding  sentence  in  the  latter  extract,  "  Empiricism  re- 
mains the  only  refuge"  (p.  97),  rightly  interpreted,  expresses  the 
general  spirit  of  the  two  books  before  us.  The  Theory  of  Evolution 
in  the  Light  of  Facts  is  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  this  sanely 
empiric  spirit,  that  is,  with  the  aim  of  stating  what  "  facts  "  have 
really  been  discovered  that  seem  at  least  to  favor  an  evolutionary 
hypothesis.  This  aim  furnishes  the  groimd-plan  of  the  work.  After 
some  preliminary  explanations  covering  the  status  quaestionis,  the 
results  of  paleontological  research  into  the  organic  kingdoms — 
animals  and  plants — are  summed  up,  and  a  nimiber  of  "  laws  "  are 
generalized  therefrom,  as  for  instance  the  law  of  increase  in  the 
size  of  organisms ;  the  law  of  specialization  and  differentiation  within 
narrower  groups;  the  law  of  convergence,  etc.  Next  follows  a  de- 
limitation of  the  organic  spheres  in  which,  it  is  claimed,  no  process 
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of  evolution  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  operative,  L  e.,  between 
the  non-living  and  the  living;  between  plant  and  animal;  between 
the  "  families "  and  the  "  classes "  of  the  latter  two  kingdoms. 
Lastly  there  is  a  critique  of  various  and  well-known  evolutionary 
hypotheses  and  some  constructive  suggestions  are  offered.  The 
criticism  is  well  done  and  the  positive  contribution,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  persuasive.  As  a  succinct  statement  of  the  objections  against 
an  exaggerated  transformism  and  the  grounds  favoring  a  limited 
evolutionism,  the  work  deserves  praise.  But  it  is  a  pity  the  trans- 
lator did  not  allow  himself  greater  freedom.  The  version  is  heavy 
and  Teutonic,  not  English.  In  the  effort  to  be  literal,  clearness 
has  been  sacrificed.  What  for  instance  is  the  reader  to  make  out  of 
a  passage  like  the  following :  "  the  significance  of  the  formation  of 
species  and  subjections  to  the  struggle  for  existence  of  the  phylo- 
genetic  meaning  of  the  systematic  categories  of  the  unity  of  origin 
of  the  smaller  and  larger  animal  and  plant  divisions  were  brought, 
without  proof,  into  the  area  of  fossil  material"  (p.  230)?  And 
why  say  "wish  to  endeavor"  for  simply  to  seek  (p.  231)?  Welt- 
anschauung is  not  the  same  as  "  questions  of  world-wide  breadth  " 
(p.  78).  "Tuition  book"  {Lehrbuch?)  would  be  more  intelligible 
if  rendered  "  text-book  " ;  and  so  on.  A  work  so  solidly  learned 
and  timely,  and,  let  us  add,  so  well  made  and  illustrated,  ought  to 
grow  into  a  new  edition,  which  would  afford  an  opportimity  for  re- 
vising the  translation. 

Professor  Windle's  Facts  and  Theories  embodies  a  similar  laud- 
able endeavor  to  exhibit  the  "  empiric  "  factors  upon  which  certain 
fundamental  biological  problems  and  conceptions,  at  present  more 
or  less  permanent,  are  based.  The  book  at  the  same  time  presents  a 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  theories  based  upon  these  concep- 
tions. Darwinism  in  its  various  meanings,  together  with  other  evo- 
lutionary hypotheses,  is  clearly  stated  and  discussed,  the  discussion 
being  led  up  to  by  a  critical  examination  of  such  terms  as  "  nature  ", 
"  science  ",  "  laws ",  and  of  such  theories  as  centre  in  the  essence 
and  origin  of  life.  The  book  contains  little  if  anything  that  will  be 
new  to  the  reader  who  is  fairly  well  versed  in  the  pertinent  litera- 
ture, but  it  does  contain  in  a  clear,  direct,  and  interesting  form  a 
great  deal  of  condensed  knowledge  on  these  highly  important  and 
timely  topics — ^knowledge  made  ready  for  easy  use  and  knowledge 
which  should  be  widely  spread  amongst  our  Catholic  youth  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  discerning  between  faith  and  science,  and  between 
science  genuine  and  pseudo. 

The  last  three  pages  of  the  book  offer  a  very  good  summary  of 
the  Christian  attitude  toward  evolutionisuL     The  fourth  article  of 
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the  summary  runs  thus :  "  Whether  true  or  not,  the  hjrpothesis 
[Transformism]  in  no  way  demands  or  necessitates  a  monistic  or 
materialistic  explanation  of  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  (?)  to  entail  the  existence  of  a  code  of  laws  which  have  di- 
rected the  transformations,  and  this  code  of  laws  would  seem  (?)  to 
demand  the  existence  of  a  Lawgiver"  (ji.  158).  Dr.  Windle,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  means  more  than  is  expressed  by  the  word 
"  seem  "  which  we  have  here  queried ;  especially  since  he  says  further 
on  that  the  Mendelian  theories  "  point  toward  a  law  and  an  order 
.  .  .  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  they 
are  the  outcome  of  the  idea  of  an  Omnipotent  Lawgiver"  (italics 
ours). 

OUB  LADT  IK  THE  OHTTBOH,  and  other  Essays.  By  M.  Vesbitt. 
With  a  Prefaoe  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Oasartelli,  Bishop  of  Salford. 
Longmans,  Oreen  and  Oo.     1913.    Pp.  275. 

The  title  of  this  volimie  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  essajrs 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  subject  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  Such 
is  not  the  fact,  although  the  manner  of  treatment  accorded  to  the 
most  perfect  Woman,  in  the  book,  is  typical  of  the  author's  uncon- 
ventional mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  saints  and  shrines 
generally.  That  treatment  is  extremely  attractive,  and  affords  much 
information  that  is  ordinarily  accessible  only  to  the  student  of 
medieval  hagiography  and  history.  For  this  reason  the  book  will 
be  welcomed  by  priests,  for  they  rarely  find  in  devotional  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  saints  what  is  new  or  effectual,  because  of  the  con- 
stant reiteration  of  commonplaces  with  which  the  reader  is  familiar 
as  a  rule.  Miss  Nesbitt  tells  us  of  the  long- forgotten  beautiful  ways 
of  honoring  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  ages  of  faith,  recalls  the 
chivalry,  as  well  as  the  details  of  conmion  life,  that  marked  the  de- 
votion of  our  English  and  Irish  forefathers  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year;  how  they  managed  their  processions,  how  they  buried  their 
dead;  how  the  scholars  at  Oxford,  and  the  clerks  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  performed  their  penances,  made  their  offerings  at  Easter,  and 
arranged  their  pilgrimages  in  honor  of  the  Eucharistic  King,  of 
Our  Lady  and  of  the  Saints,  such  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua,  and  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice.  The  Ave  Maria 
has  printed  most  of  these  chapters,  a  fact  which  guarantees  the  hall- 
mark of  their  excellence,  whilst  it  has  prompted  the  author  to  dedi- 
cate the  volume  to  the  ever-sympathetic  American  editor.  Father 
Daniel  Hudson.  The  book  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  any 
priest's  library. 
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LES  LIYBES  QUI  S'IMPOSEIfT.     Par  FrMerio  Duval.    Oabriel  Beaa- 
ohesne  &  Oie.,  Paris.     1913.     Pp.  zzTi— 708. 

The  present  work  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy  and  of  having  received  therefrom  the  Prix 
Fabien,  which  is  assigned  to  an  author  who  "  shall  have  proposed 
ways  and  means  the  most  just,  the  most  effectual,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical for  bettering  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  greatest 
nimiber  of  people  ".  That  a  book  should  in  the  estimation  of  such 
competent  judges  as  "  the  Immortal  Forty  "  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  in  the  proposal  just  given,  is  no  small  testi- 
mony in  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  bespeaks  hardly  less  the 
praise  of  the  judges  that  they  should  have  assigned  the  prize  to  a 
work  that  is  so  distinctively  Catholic  both  in  tone  and  in  matter. 
"  Opus  laudat  artificem  laudat  et  judices."  No  less  significative  of 
the  merits  of  the  work  and  of  the  discernment  of  the  judges  is  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  volume  was  published  considerably  less  than  a 
year  ago,  it  has  already  passed  into  a  fifth  edition.  Let  us  see  now 
on  what  merits  these  evident  marks  of  distinction  are  founded. 

Briefly  summed  up,  these  claims  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads. 
First,  the  author  has  clearly  discerned  the  greatest  deficiency  of  the 
modem  mind,  especially  the  French  Catholic  mind,  at  the  present 
time.  Secondly,  he  proposes  an  effectual  and  practical  (shall  we 
say,  the  most  effectual  and  most  practical?)  means  to  meet  that  de- 
ficiency. 

The  deepest  defect  under  which  his  compatriots  labor,  M.  Duval 
finds  to  be  ignorance,  lack  of  knowledge  of  "  integral  Catholicism  ". 
We  who  see  things  from  a  distance  and  judge  mainly  by  the  un- 
ceasing outflow  from  the  Catholic  press  in  France,  would  hardly 
assign  the  evils,  religious  and  social,  prevailing  in  that  country  to 
ignorance.  The  faith,  we  presume,  is  there  and  ample  knowledge. 
Lack  of  efficient  leadership  and  solid  organization  animated  by  zeal 
and  courage,  rather  to  these  causes  do  we  attribute  the  disorders. 
But  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  sees  deeper.  There  is  plenty 
of  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  but  it  is  "doctrinal  ignorance"  that  ob- 
scures the  vision,  scatters  forces,  and  causes  men  to  build  on  sand. 
"  Catholics,"  says  Mgr.  Gibier,  "  do  not  steer  their  bark  aright  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  hold  the  helm.  They  have  no  follow- 
ing, because  their  course  is  uncertain  and  faltering.  The  movement 
of  the  age  escapes  them;  we  are  dying  of  religious  ignorance." 
Moreover,  as  M.  Decurtins  well  says,  "  we  should  learn  from  the 
Socialists  to  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  unity  of  thought  in  our 
conception  of  the  world  and  life.  To  bear  our  banner  victoriously 
in  the  social  battle,  we  must  base  our  action  on  the  solid  foundation 
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of  unity  of  doctrine."  Now  acquisition  of  doctrine,  of  knowledge, 
demands  study,  and  study  demands  books.  But  books  are  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  and  of  making  many,  of  each  of  these  species  of 
books,  there  is,  even  less  to-day  than  when  the  Wise  Man  wrote, 
"  no  end  " ;  while  "  much  study  "  is  still  "  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  ". 
So,  to  aid  the  student  in  making  his  necessary  choice  of  what  is  best, 
M.  Duval  has  written  the  present  work. 

As  the  title  indicates,  only  the  books  that  are  worth  while,  only 
"  the  books  that  impose  ",  only  those  that  can  prove,  their  claim  to 
attention  receive  a  place  in  the  volimie.  The  idea  dominating  the 
work  is  that  the  well  instructed  and  efficient  Catholic  should  be  in- 
formed regarding  (1)  Christian,  (2)  social,  (3)  civil  life.  Hence 
under  these  headings  the  recommended  books  are  grouped.  The 
leading  topics  are  subdivided,  the  subjects  outlined,  the  pertinent 
books  briefly  described,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  respective  tables 
of  contents  are  given. 

Perhaps  the  reviewer  can  best  reflect  the  general  character  of  the 
work  by  imitating  here  the  latter  feature,  that  is,  by  giving  at  least 
some  of  the  chief  outlines  of  the  volume  itself.  Under  the  first  part, 
"The  Christian  Life",  the  lines  run  thus:  Ch.  II.  Catholic 
Faith.  1.  Soiu-ces  (Bible,  Commentaries,  Tradition,  Encyclopedia, 
etc.)  ;  2.  Exposes  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Theology,  etc.) ;  3.  Chris- 
tian Thought  along  the  Ages  (SS.  Augustine  and  Thomas,  Bossuet, 
Newman,  etc.,  etc.);  4.  Christian  Philosophy;  5.  The  Catholic 
Mind  and  Modem  Thought.  Ch.  III.  The  Church^  The  Guar- 
dian OF  the  Faith:  1.  Constitution  and  Organization  of  the 
Church;  2.  General  History  of  the  Church;  3.  Special  History;  4. 
The  Church  at  the  present  time ;  5.  Progress  of  the  Church ;  6.  The 
Church  and  the  world.  Ch.  IV.  Defence  of  the  Faith:  1. 
Apologetics;  2.  Objections  against  the  Faith;  3.  The  Faith  and 
Modem  Errors.  Ch.  V.  Consequences  of  Faith:  1.  Piety;  2. 
Prayer;  3.  Worship;  4.  Christian  living.  Ch.  VI.  The  Aposto- 
late:  How  TO  Prepare  for  It:  1.  The  Natural  Virtues  necessary 
for  a  Man  of  Action;  2.  Method  in  Life,  Study,  Action.  Ch.  VII. 
Religious  Activity:  1.  State  of  Catholicism  in  France;  2.  The 
Enemies  of  Catholicism ;  3.  The  Conquest  of  Souls. 

The  foregoing  headings  show  the  ground  lines  of  about  one-third 
of  the  volume.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  devoted  to  social  and  to 
civic  life,  are  treated  similarly.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
further  details.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  What  we  have  given 
will  enable  th^  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  general  character 
of  the  book.  It  is  distinctly  timely.  Bibliographies  in  the  sense  of 
book  lists  are  not  wanting,  least  of  all  in  French;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  in  French  or  any  other  language  so  useful, 
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and  so  relatively  thorough  a  work  on  bibliography  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  The  scope  is  of  course  limited  to  books  in  French  and 
that,  too,  only  on  the  lines  indicated  above.  To  have  extended  it  to 
other  languages  and  to  broader  lines  would  not  only  have  swelled 
the  volume  disproportionately  (to  say  nothing  of  increasing  its  cost), 
but  would  also  have  destroyed  the  practical  usefulness  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  produce  a  similar 
book  in  English.     This  will  probably  be  worked  out 


Xitetane  Cbat 

Mr.  John  Htnnon  deserves  the  congratulttions  of  all  lovers  of  good  reading 
for  his  excellent  translation  of  Pierre  l*Ermite*s  Le  Grand  Ami  {The  Mighty 
Friend;  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.).  Seldom  indeed  does  one  meet  with  so 
thoroughly  English  a  rendition  of  a  foreign  book.  Scarcely  a  single  vestige 
is  left  of  the  French  idiom,  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  the  style  is 
worthy  of  the  contents.  The  Mighty  Friend  is  a  "  modem  romance  of  labor- 
warfare,  country-life,  and  love  ".  It  has  deservedly  received  the  honors  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  hitherto  retired  Vale  of  Api  has  been  invaded  by  the 
Jewish  manufacturers,  the  Harmmster  brothers,  and  their  colossal  shoe  fac- 
tories are  reared  amidst  the  lovely  surroundings  of  the  village.  The  peasants, 
lured  by  the  promise  of  a  higher  wage,  abandon  their  **  mighty  friend  ",  the 
land,  and  surrender  themselves  to  a  new  industrial  master.  For  a  time  there 
is  a  boom ;  then  a  crash.  The  firm  fails ;  the  men  are  unpaid ;  a  riot  ensues ; 
the  factories  are  destroyed  by  the  mob.  The  peasantry  has  learned  a  lesson 
and  are  glad  to  go  back  to  the  soil.  A  pure  and  elevating  love  story  under- 
lies the  march  of  events.  The  characters  are  well  sustained.  The  villainous 
Jewess,  Alberta  Harmmster,  is  a  well-drawn  type  of  the  feminine  mind  that 
has  been  falsely  educated,  perverted,  and,  when  thwarted  in  its  designs,  devot- 
ing all  its  resources  to  the  cause  of  evil.  There  are  strongly  depicted  scenes 
in  the  story,  notably  the  auction  sale  of  the  Bois  Roux,  the  industrial  riots, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  factories.  The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
not  too  copious  healthy  fiction  dealing  with  social  conditions. 


Priests  who  are  alive  to  the  problems  troubling  the  mind  of  to-day  need  to 
know  accurately  the  nature  and  history  of  that  recent  revolutionary  move- 
ment called  Syndicalism,  which,  starting  in  France  a  few  years  ago,  is  now 
invading  the  ranks  of  labor  the  world  over  and  is  organized  with  us  as  the 
"I.  W.  W."  The  program  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  "to 
organize  the  wage  earners  on  a  revolutionary  class  basis,  to  break  down  the 
partitions  between  the  organizations  of  the  different  trade  unions,  so  that 
skilled  workmen  may  cooperate  with  unskilled*  and  the  strike  of  one  grade 
may  become  the  strike  of  all  grades.  It  speaks  of  the  decay  of  the  *  craft' 
trade  union  which  separates  workman  from  workman;  and  sets  up  rival  inter- 
ests— as  when  our  [English]  railwaymen  looked  on  with  apprehension  whilst  the 
miners'  strike  drained  the  bank  balances  of  their  own  union.  '  Every  member 
of  the  organization  is  pledged  to  a  revolutionary  policy  that  admits  of  no 
compromise,  and  knows  nothing  of  contracts  with  the  emplo3rer,  of  arbitra- 
tion, or  of  peace,'  is  a  sentence  from  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  during  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  textile  workers*  strike  last  year.**  The 
foregoing  passage  is  quoted  from  SyndicaHsm,  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  a 
small  volume  of  less  than  four  score  pages  published  recently  by  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  (Chicago).  It  is  so  rarely  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  a  book  written  by  so  prominent  a  Socialist  as  Mr.  Mac- 
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donald  that  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  bespeak  the  merits  of  this  short  piece 
of  criticism.  Needless  to  say,  the  aathor  thinks  clearly  and  writes  accord- 
ingly.   He  knows  his  subject  and  he  knows  how  to  make  others  know  it 

Sabotage,  the  policy  of  cacanny,  and  the  more  mischievous  one  of  injuring 
the  tools  with  which  one  works,  is,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  observes,  '*an  essentiid 
item  in  the  programme  of  action  "  of  the  Syndicalist  movement.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  how  the  policy  may  work  is  given  in  a  recent  volume  by  Prof. 
Charles  Grimaud,  entitled  Defendons-nousI  (Paris,  Tequi).  Two  Syndical- 
ists, Ferlon  and  Merlet,  are  pictured  munching  their  midday  lunch  and 
grumbling  over  capitalistic  tyranny.  Ferlon  is  an  out-and-out  sabotagean,  and 
succeeds  in  converting  or  perverting  Merlet,  whose  conscience  is  just  a  bit 
timid,  to  a  dastardly  deed  of  destruction.  Shortly  thereafter,  Ferlon  unex- 
pectedly falls  heir  to  an  estate  which  enables  him  to  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  and  thus  he  enters  into  the  despised  class  of  ''the  patrons'*.  Merlet, 
however,  has  been  caught  at  the  sabotage  act — putting  an  obstruction  into 
the  gearing  of  the  cogs  so  as  to  smash  the  machine — and,  while  not  punished 
by  his  merciful  "  patron  ".  is  of  course  discharged.  He  then  goes  round  to 
his  former  companion,  Ferlon,  in  search  of  a  job.  But  Ferlon  is  now  a  "  capi- 
talist *'  and  has  no  use  for  Socialism  or  Syndicalism,  much  less  sabotage — in  his 
awn  business.  Therefore  he  abruptly  dismisses  his  former  comrade.  The 
story  is  cleverly  told  and  owes  not  a  little  of  its  force  to  its  piquant  style. 

The  volume,  which  is  all  made  up  of  wholesome  stories,  is  bright  and  clever ; 
it  is  no  less  salutary  and  solid.  "  Let  us  defend  ourselves  " — the  title  means 
against  impiety,  an  evil  press,  godless  schools,  the  de-Christian ization  of  the 
family;  against  prejudices,  social  apathy.  Socialism.  Against  all  these  and 
others  the  author's  plea  for  self-defense,  though  popular,  is  for  that  very 
reason  cogent  and  penetrating.  The  book  is  well  worth  while  both  for  its 
matter  and  its  form.  English  readers  who  want  to  perfect  themselves  in 
French  conversation  will  find  the  volume  an  excellent  teacher  (pp.  361). 

Some  priests  find  it  a  good  thing  to  vary  their  program  of  religious  instruc- 
tions by  occasional  or  series  of  discourses  on  the  history  of  the  Church.  As 
offering  suggestive  material  available  for  such  purposes  may  be  recommended 
a  recent  volume  entitled  U&glise  Catholique  aux  Premiers  Si^cJes,  by  D. 
Viellard-Lacharme.  The  book  embodies  the  conferences  delivered  by  the 
author  during  the  Lent  of  1913.  The  exterior  and  the  interior  life  of  the 
early  Church  are  delineated.  Under  the  former  heading  come  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Church,  the  primacy,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  martyrs. 
Under  the  inner  life  are  embraced  faith,  hope,  charity,  the  Blessed  Eucharist, 
the  cult  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  martyrs  (Paris,  T^ui,  pp.  376). 

M.  T^qui  has  also  recently  published  a  brief  series  of  essays  entitled  Ques- 
tions Thio^ogiques  et  Canoniques,  by  the  learned  Benedictine  Abbot  Dom 
Paul  Renaudin.  There  are  four  studies  treating  respectively  of  (i)  the  Dogma 
of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Berengarius)  ;  (a)  the  Ascetic  Education 
of  St  Thomas  of  Aquin  (Monte  Cassino)  ;  (3)  the  Action  of  the  Religious 
Life  in  the  Church;  (4)  the  Nomination  to  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  the 
Indult  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  author's  name  guarantees  the  solidity 
and  Catholic  sense  of  these  essa3rs.  Other  kindred  studies  are  promised  for 
the  near  future  (pp.  207). 

A  Hundredfold,  by  the  author  of  From  a  Garden  Jungle,  is  a  well-told  story 
of  a  young  girl  belonging  to  an  old  English  Protestant  family.  Through  the 
impressions  received  at  a  French  convent  school,  she  is  led  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith.  A  genuine  talent  for  art  induces  her  to  study  at  Bruges,  where 
her  Bohemian  associations  become  a  source  of  subsequent  trials,  from  which 
however  she  emerges  safely  by  the  application  of  native  good  sense,  and  the 
instincts  of  her  English  breeding.    A  natural  turn  for  spiritual  interpretAtion 
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keeps  her  from  the  taint  of  worldliness  to  which  her  home  sarrotindingt  invite 
and  urge  her.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  priest  she  is  led  to  recognize  the 
call  to  the  religious  life  which  had  been  hidden  amid  a  growth  of  irresolution 
and  the  temporal  concerns  of  her  family  (Benziger  Brothers). 

Early  in  April  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies  convened 
in  London  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  England  and  with  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Lord  Morley,  and  other  eminent 
persons  presiding  at  the  various  sessions.  Section  fifth  dealt  with  "  Religious 
and  Ecclesiasticid  History  *';  another  section,  particularly  with  Medieval  His- 
tory ;  and  section  ninth,  with  "  Related  and  Auxiliary  Sciences ",  in  which 
are  included  ethnology,  historical  geography,  topography,  local  history,  like- 
wise, philosophy  of  history  and  historical  methodology,  paleography,  diplo- 
matics, bibliography,  numismatics,  genealogy,  heraldry,  sphragistics,  etc 
Among  those  who  delivered  addresses  there  were  representatives  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe;  from  America  we  find  mentioned  only  Prof.  C.  H. 
Haskins  (Harvard),  though  invitations  were  extended  to  others,  like  Fr. 
Paschal  Robinson  the  Franciscan,  who  would  perhaps  have  brought  more 
genuine  sympathy  than  Paul  Sabatier  to  the  Franciscan  subject  discussed  at 
the  Congress.  Of  other  Catholic  scholars  of  international  fame  booked  for 
discussions  at  the  Congress  we  note  the  names  of  Mgr.  P.  BatifTol  (Paris), 
Prof.  P.  Mandonnet,  O.P.  (Fribourg,  Swiuerland),  Fr.  Van  Ortroy,  S.J. 
(Brussels),  and  Prof.  A.  Cauchie  (Louvain). 

7*he  Volks-Verein  of  Gladbach  (Germany)  is  doing  magnificent  work  at  a 
social  organisation,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Its  latest  output  is  a 
series  of  brochures  entitled  "  Popular  Leaders ".  The  first  two  numbers  are 
biographical  sketches  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Melchoir  von  Diepenbrock, 
bishop,  patriot,  and  man  of  letters.  Simultaneously,  the  Verein  issues  an  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  the  Christian  Social  Commonwealth  established  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Frana 
Schmidt,  the  author,  points  a  timely  lesson  in  economical  and  political  activity, 
which  furnishes  at  once  the  answer  to  rank  socialism  and  a  defence  of  the 
Jesuit  influence  in  public  life,  quite  apart  from  the  wonderful  demonstration 
of  missionary  seal  which  the  account  contains. 

Students  of  Chinese  religion  and  sociology  will  find  interesting  material  in 
the  recent  volume  of  the  series  of  "  Vari^t^s  Sinologiqucs "  entitled  Rerker- 
chfs  snr  les  Superstitions  en  Chine,  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Henri  Dor^. 
The  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  various  superstitious  practices  and  beliefs 
among  the  Ch'nese,  as  they  manifest  themselves  on  the  occasion  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  funerals;  it  contains  likewise  a  history  of  the  talismans,  amulets, 
and  signs  used  to  ward  off  diseases,  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  spirits ;  also  an  account  of  the  methods  of  conjuring  good  fortune 
and  securing  the  protect'on  of  good  spirits.  There  are  abundant  and  excellent 
illustrations  in  color,  taken  from  the  original  (Chinese  texts  and  ikons,  and  a 
complete  bibliography  referring  the  reader  to  authentic  sources.  Considering 
that  superstitions  play  an  important  part  in  conversions  from  paganism,  inas- 
much as  they  present  a  certain  analogy  in  which  often  the  motive  of  belief 
needs  to  be  adjusted  to  make  it  faith  in  truth,  the  advantage  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  becomes  evident.  The  volume  should  be  studied  by  those  who  would  ap- 
proach the  Chinese  with  a  view  to  lead  them  through,  yet  from,  their  prejudices 
to  truth.  Familiarity  with  their  concepts  of  the  supernatural  helps  the  mis- 
sionary to  meet  such  people  half  way.     (Chang-Hai:  Mission  Catholique.) 

Tho«e  who  have  been  watching  the  development  of  the  "New  Anologetic ", 
especially  in  France,  may  be  somewhat  familiar  at  least  w'th  the  theories  and 
influence  of  Maurice  Blondel.  His  views  on  the  so-called  method  of  imma- 
nence were  rather  startling  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  they  raised  a  storm 
of  protest   and   opposition   at   the   time   which   has  not  by   any  means   sub- 
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sided.  Bdt  the  heat  of  the  fray  that  centred  around  the  views  of  the  (then) 
young  philosopher  has  at  least  somewhat  cooled  down  and  minds  are  in  a 
calmer  state  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  M.  Blondel's  philosophy — philosophy 
because,  though  the  author  came  forward  mainly  as  a  protagonist  of  the  sub- 
jective method  in  Apologetics,  that  method  was  really  the  outcome  of  a 
philosophy  the  essentials  whereof  had  previously  been  promulgated  in  M. 
BlondePs  book  on  Action,  This  book,  by  the  way,  has  long  since  been  out  of 
print. 

Students  who  are  interested,  whether  in  the  method  or  the  philosophy  of 
M.  Blondel,  will  find  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  a  recent  volume  entitled  Imma- 
nence: Essai  critique  sur  la  doctrine  de  M,  Maurice  Blondel,  by  Joseph  de 
Tonqu^dec.  Both  as  regards  the  expository  and  the  critical  elements  the  work 
is  admirable.  Nothing  could  be  fairer,  more  objective,  more  discriminating — 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  contrasts  markedly  with  M.  BlondePs  rather 
brusque  way  of  handling  his  critics.  One  of  M.  Blondel's  methods  of  reply 
to  his  opponents — "  You  don't  understand  me " — has  been  here  apparently 
anticipated  and  obviated.  M.  Tonqu^dec  attributes  no  statement  to  his  adver- 
sary without  abundant,  perhaps  almost  excessive,  verification  (Paris:  Beau- 
chesne;  pp.  322). 

It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  on  the  merits — as  a  publication — of  the  new 
religious  periodical  The  Constructive  Quarterly,  It  begins  well,  with  an  ex- 
position of  its  aims  and  methods.  These  are  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  unit- 
ing all  the  positive  elements  of  active  Christianity;  not  so  much  in  doctrine 
and  practice  as  in  sentiment  and  opposition  to  the  anti-Christian  forces  of 
infidelity  and  immorality.  This  opportunity  is  offered  by  the  opening  of  a 
forum  where  differences  may  be  stated,  not  to  be  refuted  but  rather  to  serve 
as  a  suggestion  from  authentic  sources  as  to  how  far  each  one  may  rely  upon 
the  other  against  the  common  foe.  Thus  opposition,  or  what  has  been  termed 
the  odium  theologicum,  is  excluded,  whilst  union  is  offered  to  a  certain  extent, 
according  to  each  one's  ability  to  bear  with  the  other's  position.  This  is  not 
**  Reunion  "  in  the  accepted  sense,  but  a  concordat,  neutralizing  the  dangers  of 
further  disunion  and  the  effects  of  internal  suspicion  and  misrepresentation. 

This  is  surely  a  worthy  effort,  of  which  none  may  fear  the  result,  since  it 
makes  for  a  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  fact,  as  well  as  for  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  maintain  this  laudable  object  without 
swerving  into  the  common  channel  of  controversy,  with  its  insidious  results. 
This  is  the  Editor's  task — a  most  difficult  one,  we  conceive;  for  the  value  of 
his  work  will  consist  not  so  much  in  furnishing  articles  of  excellence  as  in 
keeping  the  articles  expressive  of  the  various  representative  standpoints, 
marking  differences  of  religious  thought  and  interpretation,  and  withal  keeping 
these  presentations  irenic  and  purely  objective.  To  do  this  will  be  the  unique 
merit  of  this  unique  enterprise,  and  we  wish  the  editor  the  fullest  success, 
since  the  work  must  be  productive,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  success, 
not  only  of  peace  but  also  of  conversions  to  Christ's  truth. 


Admirers  of  the  great  "social  reform"  Bishop,  Baron  Emmanuel  Ketteler, 
of  Mayence,  and  of  Dr.  L.  Windthorst,  the  Daniel  O'Connell  of  the  German 
Kulturkampf,  will  be  much  pleased  with  two  phototypes  recently  published  by 
Joseph  Schaefer,  New  York.  The  heads  of  the  two  portraits  are  life-size  and 
make  inspiring  decorations  for  clubs  and  private  rooms. 

Readers  of  Dr.  O'Malley's  luminous  and  instructive  articles  on  the  subject 
of  Alcoholism  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  in  answer  to  a  desire  of  many  priests 
and  physicians,  the  papers  will  be  published  in  book  form  at  an  early  date, 
with  the  addition  of  some  supplementary  chapters. 

Kathleen  Norris,  whose  prettily  told  story  of  Mother,  published  over  a  year 
ago,  wakened  sympathetic  notes  in  many  a  heart,  is  making  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  fiction.     Her  stories  are  based  on  actual  observation  and  set  to 
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high  motives  of  right  liTing.  They  are  entitled  Poor  Dear  Margaret  Kirby 
(The  Macmillan  Company),  and  picture  varioas  phases  of  modem  life  in 
high  and  middle  class  society.  Whilst,  in  a  good  sense,  realistic,  they  inspire 
admiration  for  lofty  ideals  and  noble  actions  within  the  reach  of  the  man  or 
woman  of  to-day.  It  is  the  kind  of  reading  one  would  offer  as  an  antidote  to 
the  wild  and  exciting  tales  that  pass  for  entertaining  literature;  something 
that  makes  for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  virtues,  without  ignoring  wholly 
the  supernatural  elements  that  refine  such  virtues  when  rightly  direct^ 
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St.  Bernard's  Seminary 
Altar  Wine 
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TIE  SemtfUfy  ewiit  ifacty  acrct  ol 
Vineyard  In  full  bearing.  Itiwinc 
Is  made  tinder  the  direct  Mipenria- 
Ion  of  tlie  BISHOP,  and  has  his  ABSO- 
LUTE GUARANTEE  of  purity.  It  Is 
made  from  the  {tilce  of  the  frape  and  ad- 
▼antaf  e  Is  not  taken  of  me  permlMlon 
fhren  to  use  cognac  for  fortification*  No 
atMkr  fuLS  this  nvine  for  smIc. 


One  case  of  25  hqttica       .   .   .  . 
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One  case  of  25  bottfes  of  ^  Elvira « 
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Thn  sale  of  thin  Wine  la  in  chnrs^  of  the  Rev.  M •  J. 
MOI^ANy  D.D.y  Chancellory  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  wHcnn 
all  conunnnicationa  ahonld  be  addreaaed. 


The  Donnelly  Brothers 

EstabUahed  1870 

AltarWines 


Valid  and 
Licit  •  •  . 


MR.   J.    W.   DONNELLY. 


Our  wines  are  popular  because  of  their  provco 
purity  and  agreeableness  for  use  when  fastiB^ 

Collegiate Mellow  and  Eruit> 

Jurancon Delicate  and  delickxis 

Vin  de  Tours  .  .  .  Generous  and  fJl-bodkd 

A  trUl  order  solicited^    Satisfaction  gasranteed. 
Please  address 

The  Donnelly  Brothers  '^. 


ALTAR  WINES  BEYOND  DOUBT 

NovttUitr  irf  tl|»  »arr»&  %twet 

LOS  0AT08,  CAUPORMIA. 

BARNSTON  TEA  COMPANY.  6  Barclay  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Joae  Ut,  19S1 

DEAR  MR  KEMPF  :  The  carload  of  wine  iuat  sent  to  jrou  haa  beea  prepared  for  skipment  witk  tbe  greelest  care aa^ 
kaa  been  sealed  in  oar  presence  in  tbe  Southern  Paeifie  depot  at  Loa  Gates.  The  wines,  as  usual,  are  aibaokrtehr  ^m  Am 
wines,  made  by  our  own  brotbera  (or  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  They  have  been  oonstanlly  under  oar  owa  care  sad  ae 
secular  has  had  aoceaa  to  them.  We  deliver  them  to  you  with  the  fulleat  confidence,  knowing  that  you  wdi  dielrleta  <hca 
to  prieats  (or  the  high  purpoae  (or  which  they  were  made  in  the  came  abaolute  purity  in  which  you  receime  them  froa  ■*- 
Hoping  that  the  carload  has  arrived  in  aa(ety,  I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


Novitiate. 


NOVITIATE 

$5.00  per  dozen 


MALVOISIE 

$4.00  per  dozen 


VILLA  JOSEPH 

$4.00  per  dozen 


BARNSTON  TEA  COMPANY 'n^^I'n^ 
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THE  BiriLDnrO  of  a  THEOLOOIOAL  8EMIHABT. 

THE  ecclesiastical  seminary  is  an  establishment  in  which 
students  preparing  for  the  responsible  work  of  the  priest- 
hood are  to  receive  every  adequate  help  for  the  completion  of 
their  education.  This  education  includes  the  informing  of 
the  mind  by  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  sciences  and  arts/ 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  spiritual  faculties  by  means  of 
religious  discipline,  and  finally  the  development  of  those  phys- 
ical graces  which  have  for  their  basis  good  health,  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  and  which  beget  good  manners  and 
taste,  together  with  tact  and  judgment  in  practical  affairs. 

The  material  building,  properly  furnished,  which  serves 
for  the  housing  of  theological  students,  may  and  should  as 
far  as  is  possible  contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  the  education 
which  is  given  in  the  seminary;  and  in  this  respect  an  im- 
portant influence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  its  architecture,  its  special  dispositions,  its  appointments 
and  interior  decorations,  and  its  site  and  surroundings.  In- 
deed a  defect  in  any  or  all  of  these  notes  may  easily  retard  the 
efforts  of  an  otherwise  well-planned  educational  system. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  at  all  desirable,  that  there  should 
be  any  suggestion  of  opulence  or  luxury  in  these  things. 
The  demands  of  order  and  beauty  are  no  more  exacting  than 
the  demands  of  what  is  commonplace  or  vulgar  in  arrange- 
ment and  decoration.     Nor  is  there  any  notable  difference  in 

^  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  ttndent  who  enters  the  theological  seminarj 
lia?  completed  those  introductory  classical  studies  nsaally  imparted  in  a  pre- 
paratory (ecclesiastical)  school. 
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the  cost;  for  aptitude  and  beauty  simply  show  taste  and 
knowledge  regarding  things  that  are  serviceable  and  such  as 
are  not  Modernity  need  not  be  objected  to;  it  should  rather 
be  welcomed,  if  it  serves  a  useful  purpose.  Those  who  argue 
that  the  Apostles  required  none  of  the  conveniences  which  we 
demand  for  our  students,  or  that  St.  Charles  Borromeo  made 
excellent  priests  out  of  seminarists  who  were  obliged  to  live 
in  cells  devoid  of  windows,  and  carpeted  with  stone  flags* 
forget  that,  whilst  the  mission  of  the  priest  is  everywhere  the 
same,  the  methods  to  be  employed  greatly  differ  with  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  living  and  learning.  St.  Peter 
had  no  need  of  a  library;  the  village  priest  in  Italy  even 
to-day  has  no  need  of  electric  tramways  to  take  him  swiftly 
from  place  to  place  to  twenty  sick  people  who  call  for  the 
sacraments  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  an  extensive 
American  city  district.  A  bathtub  had  little  attraction  for 
the  Indian  missionary  a  century  ago,  so  long  as  he  had  the 
river  within  reach.  But  modern  civilization  has  brought 
about  quick  and  great  changes  in  our  manner  of  living,  and  to 
ignore  these  changes  may  easily  become  a  fault  if  not  a  sin. 
Indeed  God's  providence,  which  inspired  the  genius  that  has 
accelerated  modern  progress,  means  us  to  employ  its  advan- 
tages for  the  quickened  and  more  extended  power  they  af- 
ford for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Nor  is  such  use  a  necessary 
occasion  for  the  neglect  of  that  spirit  of  mortification  and 
self-renunciation  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  true 
priestly  zeal.  It  is  the  poor  in  spirit  that  are  blessed,  and 
the  cleric  properly  trained  and  rightly  disposed  will  foster  the 
virtues  of  self-denial  or  temperance  all  the  more  because 
their  observance  is  not  forced  upon  him  by  necessity.  Self- 
indulgence  is  not  the  fruit  of  beauty  and  utility  in  the  instru- 
ments of  right  living,  if  the  soul  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  and 
privation.  And  this  voluntary  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  the  key- 
note of  right  missionary  and  priestly  training. 

In  so  far  therefore  as  the  perfection  of  architecture  and  its 
allied  arts  is  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  complete 
seminary  education,  it  should  be  called  into  requisition  in  the 
building  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  architecture,  that  a  building  should  combine  the 
elements  of  utility,  truth,  and  beauty,  finds  its  application  no- 
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where  more  justly  than  in  the  construction  of  a  theological 
seminary,  the  church  edifice  alone  excepted.  For  the  ele- 
ments of  utility,  truth,  and  beauty  enter  directly  into  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  training  which  the  ecclesiastical  student 
should  receive. 

The  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  an  institution  of  learning  and  of  a  home  for  the 
youth  who  is  to  be  trained  in  it,  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
we  consider  its  construction  and  its  appointments.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  this  twofold  purpose,  the  institution  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  student  is  to  perfect  his  faculties  of  mind, 
heart,  and  body,  must  offer  in  the  first  place  facilities  for 
study  of  the  sciences;  it  must  give  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing an  elevated  and  truly  esthetic  taste;  and  it  should  allow 
well-directed  access  to  the  workshops  and  magazines  where 
true  culture  may  be  acquired.  This  implies  a  certain  freedom 
of  social  intercourse  with  the  instructors  who  are  to  guide  him 
not  merely  in  the  class-room  and  by  exclusively  academic 
aids,  but  at  all  times  when  he  requires  freshening  of  spirit 
in  mind  or  heart.  And  of  course  all  these  facilities  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  appointments  of  the  seminary  and  its 
localities.  They  must  in  other  words  be  such  as  minister  to 
cummunity  life.  At  the  same  tim^  they  must  also  allow  for 
a  certain  amount  of  isolation,  such  as  will  guard  for  the 
youth  that  quality  of  retirement  which  enables  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  and  heart  upon  the  important  work  for 
which  he  is  preparing.  The  very  character  of  his  vocation 
as  a  cleric  calls  for  restriction,  in  certain  ways,  of  the  student's 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  with  domestics,  and  even 
with  such  of  his  companions  as  might  divert  him  from  devot- 
ing his  time  and  attention  to  certain  specific  phases  of  study 
and  discipline.  The  house  must  allow  for  the  need  of  segre- 
gation and  retreat. 

Furthermore,  the  healthy  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties and  moral  qualities  of  the  student  call  for  special  attention 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  seminary  building, 
so  as  to  afford  him  light,  air,  heat;  and  all  this  in  such  wise 
as  to  foster  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  industry,  and  decorum. 
These  elements  make  for  a  sound  body ;  and  a  sound  body  is 
the  fittest  abode  for  a  clear  mind  and  a  brave  heart.     Thus 
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a  proper  guarding  of  external  conduct  becomes  a  reminder 
and  a  guarantee  of  high  moral  training. 

The  student  is  expected  to  make  his  home  in  the  seminary 
for  good;  that  is  until  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  priesthood.  The  natural  care  of 
the  parents,  with  the  comforts  of  home  inspired  by  their  love, 
are  to  be  replaced  by  the  regulations  of  community  life,  in 
which  individual  comfort  is  merged  in  consideration  for  the 
common  good.  In  making  the  change  the  Church  has  no 
mind  rudely  to  tear  the  affections  of  the  boy  who  will  ever 
need  a  mother's  and  father's  love  and  its  beneficent  memories, 
in  order  that  later  on  in  his  ministry  he  may  be  sympathetic 
and  delicately  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  need  his 
fatherly  protection  and  consolation. 

Thus  it  follows  from  the  very  purpose  of  the  seminary  as 
an  institution  of  learning,  of  spiritual  as  well  as  mental  and 
physical  training,  and  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  susceptible 
youth  for  a  period  of  six  years  or  more,  that  its  every  feature 
should  be  designed  to  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  education  to 
be  imparted.  The  construction  and  appointments  in  the  ma- 
terial order  must  render  the  performance  of  all  the  routine 
work  smooth,  demanding  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  time 
and  individual  energy,  so  that  all  the  faculties  of  mind,  body, 
and  heart  may  be  readily  concentrated  upon  the  more  import- 
ant tasks  before  the  young  student.  And  the  building  itself 
in  its  form  and  power  of  suggestiveness  should  influence  his 
sense  of  appreciation,  order,  and  taste.  For  the  development 
of  his  good  taste  is  an  important  factor  in  the  future  life  of 
the  priest.  The  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good,  of  which  he 
is  the  minister  and  exponent,  cannot  be  separated  without 
injury  to  one's  intellect  and  heart.  If  the  seminary,  its  very 
material  image,  is  to  be  to  the  priest  a  reminder  of  what  the 
Church  through  his  Alma  Mater  has  done  for  him,  it  should 
be  a  joy  forever,  even  in  its  mere  pictured  outlines.  The 
perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  of  form,  which  is  the  law 
of  beauty,  and  which  excludes  everything  that  offends  us,  the 
tasteful  choice  of  ornamentation,  and  the  varied  suggestive- 
ness of  artistic  symbolism  add  thus  directly  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  structure.  This  feature  does  not,  as  already  intimated, 
entail  more  expense  than  a  tasteless  structure  in  ugly  sur- 
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roundings  and  with  awkward  arrangements;  for  it  is  a  tru- 
ism that  bad  taste  as  a  rule  is  not  less  expensive  than  good 
taste. 

Thus  the  youth  obtains  the  habit  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  ministry  of  truth  from  the  very  character 
of  the  place  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  live.  When,  later  on, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  young  priests,  he  is  called  upon 
to  construct  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  in 
which  beauty  is  by  right  to  blend  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
the  useful,  he  will  be  naturally  prepared  to  choose  the  best. 
These  and  kindred  considerations  have  urged  us  to  secure  the 
following  article  from  the  designer  of  the  new  Ken  rick  Semi- 
nary. We  are  informed  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
reach  the  highest  perfection  in  the  construction  of  this  modem 
theological  home.  The  best  authorities  have  been  con- 
sulted; there  has  been  no  stinting  of  resources,  and  the 
physical  conditions,  such  as  the  site,  personnel,  and  offer  of 
financial  assistance  under  which  the  work  has  been  begun, 
may  be  said  to  be  ideal.  We  have  admirable  examples  of 
complete  seminary  buildings,  throughout  the  country.  The 
advantages  which  these  structures  with  their  modern  appli- 
ances offer,  have  all  been  duly  considered  in  the  erection  of 
the  structure  proposed  for  St.  Louis;  many  new  features  have 
been  added ;  and  whatever  seemed  to  facilitate  the  great  work 
to  be  done  in  the  seminary  has  been  thus  far,  without  other 
consideration  than  its  actual  usefulness,  incorporated. 

The  result  of  careful  deliberation  has  been  the  selection,  from 
a  number  of  submitted  sketches,  of  the  plan  here  presented.  It 
so  happened  that  the  one  chosen  is  that  by  Mr.  Comes,  the 
artist  whom  we  had  engaged  to  edit  the  series  of  articles  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture  which  appeared  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Review  during  the  past  year,  and  which  include  writers 
and  artists  of  European  as  well  as  American  fame.  The  fol- 
lowing details  of  the  design  and  structure  of  the  new  Kenrick 
Seminary  are  furnished  by  Mr.  John  T.  Comes,  of  the  firm 
of  Comes  and  Imbs,  Architects. 
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THE  DESiai  AID  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  HEW  "EEHEIOi: 
SEMIHABI". 

IN  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Review  this  descriptive  sketch  of  the  new  theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  architects,  after  receiving  the  proposal  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  such  an  institution,  visited  the  principal  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  training,  to 
obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  their  requirements.  To  these  were 
applied  in  every  case  the  best  available  mechanical  means 
which  modem  construction  demands  in  point  of  scholastic, 
hygienic,  and  esthetic  achievement.  The  architects  likewise 
consulted  with  and  submitted  their  data  to  experienced  ec- 
clesiastics in  the  field  of  Seminary  training. 

The  design  when  completed  was  believed  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  which  the  important  work  of  the  Seminary  is  des- 
tined to  carry  out.  Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  new  Kenrick  Seminary  for  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis,  after  the  designs  had  been  received  from  a  re- 
stricted number  of  competitors,  among  some  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  United  States,  who  had  shown  what  they 
could  achieve  in  a  fair  test,  when  left  with  a  free  hand  to 
produce  an  artistic  and  satisfactory  result.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  expert  knowledge  passed  upon  the  plans, 
and  in  the  final  choice  there  were  no  favorites,  no  petty 
parochial  nor  diocesan  limitations.  The  plan  itself  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  known  and  attested  work  of  the  success- 
ful architects,  were  the  only  credentials  upon  which  the 
Committee  based  its  decision.  The  large  and  liberal  ideas 
that  have  governed  the  business-like  selection  of  the  architect 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  practical  design  and  great  economies 
in  the  erection  of  the  structure.  The  best  will  be  found  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  end,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  to  save 
money.  One  of  these  economies  is  the  abolition  of  a  general 
contractor,  and  his  profit.  A  much  better  grade  of  work,  and 
a  better  class  of  sub-contractors  to  do  this  work  can  be  had  by 
dealing  with  them  at  first-hand.  Under  the  old  method  of 
letting  the  work  to  a  general  contractor,  he  naturally  gave 
the  work  to  the  lowest  sub-bidder  and  often  regardless  of  the 
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experience  and  financial  standing  of  the  sub-contractor, — ^the 
general  contractor  retaining  the  profit  in  this  transaction. 

Site. 

The  site  chosen  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
city  limits,  within  about  a  dozen  minutes'  walk  of  the  Frisco 
Railroad  and  the  present  street-car  system.  The  trolley  line 
will  be  extended  past  the  new  Seminary  grounds.  The  tract 
of  land,  partly  wooded,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred 
acres,  has  been  christened  "  Glennon  Park  "  in  honor  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  primarily  to  be  credited  with 
the  success  of  the  proposed  institution.  All  this  ground, 
however,  will  not  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Seminary. 
Some  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  other  educational  uses.  This 
property  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  St.  Louis,  to  whose  foresight  and  good  taste  are  due  a 
small  lake  and  several  magnificent  lanes  of  old  trees.  The 
building  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  on  the  high- 
est ground  level,  facing  the  lake.  It  will  have  such  orien- 
tation as  will  secure  sunlight  in  nearly  every  room,  part  of 
the  day ;  moreover  it  will  be  on  the  axis  of  three  of  the  finest 
lanes  of  majestic  old  trees,  intersecting  the  center  of  the 
tower,  and  the  tower  itself  will  dominate  the  landscape  for 
miles  about.  The  natural  grade  lines  around  the  building 
will  remain  intact  except  in  the  front  court,  where  enough 
filling  has  been  done  to  create  a  level  terrace  with  a  stone 
retaining  wall,  out  of  which  grows  most  appropriately  a 
central  and  two  side  gateways,  the  latter  forming  a  pleasing 
composition  with  the  gable  ends  of  the  outer  wings.  The 
happy  choice  of  a  site  for  the  Seminary  will  do  much  to  en- 
shrine it  in  the  hearts  of  future  generations.  A  noble  build- 
ing is  thrice  ennobled  by  reason  of  its  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  a  vista  of  splendid  architecture  of  buttressed  walls, 
gabled  roofs,  and  massive  towers,  recessed  portals,  and  clois- 
tered gardens  with  terraced  walks,  seen  through  a  long  avenue 
of  spreading  trees,  is  a  sight  to  captivate  our  hungry  senses. 

Style  of  Architecture. 

The  style  of  architecture  for  such  an  institution  of  learning 
should  as  far  as  possible  express  the  historical  continuity  of 
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the  Church  as  found  in  some  of  its  best  educational  buildings 
in  the  past ;  it  should  be  pliable  enough  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  very  practical  arrangements  and  constructive  require- 
ments of  the  floor  plans,  and — ^what  is  most  important  in  these 
days — to  that  of  cost  It  should  have  dignity,  repose,  variety 
in  unity  and  allow  architectural  beauty  to  be  secured  largely 
through  fine  composition  of  masses,  detail,  proportion  and 
color  and  texture  of  the  finished  material.  The  architects 
were  convinced  that  a  free  and  individual  adaptation  of  Eng- 
lish Collegiate  Gothic  would  more  nicely  satisfy  all  these  re- 
quirements than  any  other  historical  style.  This  style  is  iden- 
tified first  of  all  with  the  great  Catholic  medieval  universities 
in  England,  which  to  this  day  have  afforded  inspiration,  es- 
pecially to  American  architects,  in  the  designing  of  some  of 
the  finest  educational  buildings  in  the  country,  such  as  those 
of  Princeton  University,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  very  recently  the  Boston  College  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits. 

As  noted  by  the  perspective  drawing  (given  as  a  frontispiece) 
the  ornate  and  flowery  elements  of  architecture,  consisting  of 
pinnacles,  dormers,  and  elaborate  tracery,  have  been  avoided, 
largely  because  of  the  useless  expense  involved.  The  design,  we 
fancy,  is  quite  satisfactory  without  them,  as  they  enthuse  the 
archeologist  rather  than  the  discriminating  architect.  Pinnacles 
and  buttresses  were  originally  designed  to  do  constructive  work 
in  building;  in  the  present  rather  superficial  age  these  features 
are  generally  introduced  simply  as  ornaments  without  regard 
to  their  constructive  function  or  the  purposes  of  the  buildings 
in  other  words,  they  become  improperly  constructed  decora- 
tions instead  of  decorated  constructions.  We  have  here  then 
in  the  Kenrick  Seminary  no  meaningless  pinnacles  or  super- 
ficial ornament,  and  wherever  buttresses  occur,  such  as  those 
around  the  main  floor,  they  are  an  essential  factor  in  sustain- 
ing the  concentrated  load  of  the  long  span  girders,  resting 
on  the  walls  at  these  points.  Here,  too,  large  windows  were 
required  which  necessitated  thrusting  the  wall  outward,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shape  of  masonry  buttresses.  This  design  should 
therefore  appeal  to  our  sense  of  beauty  by  virtue  of  its  good 
composition,  solid  masses,  and  interesting  details,  and  above 
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all  to  our  reason  and  sense  of  fitness,  because  it  expresses  not 
only  the  purpose  of  the  building  but  one  other  fundamental 
principle  of  architecture,  viz.  that  the  exterior  design  should 
grow  out  of  and  correctly  indicate  the  interior  plan  and  ar- 
rangement. There  are  no  doubt  many  more  costly  and  or- 
nate Catholic  educational  buildings  in  the  United  States,  but 
we  wonder  if  we  are  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  we  say 
that  perhaps  none  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  more  sane  and 
logical,  or  more  in  harmony  with  architectural  canons,  or 
will  better  stand  the  test  of  time  and  criticism  than  the  New 
Kenrick  Seminary. 

Plan. 

For  practical  and  economical  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  discipline,  the  cottage 
or  individual  unit  type  of  Seminary  was  not  considered.  The 
design  selected,  while  allowing  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
outdoor  exercise,  in  the  open  cloister  walks  to  the  sacristy, 
keeps  all  the  departments  under  one  roof. 

The  floor  plans  do  not  depart  radically  from  such  well- 
known  types  as  those  of  Rochester,  Overbrook,  and  Dun- 
woodie.  In  fact,  objectionable  features  of  our  present  semi- 
naries are  overcome,  while  those  of  real  merit  have  been  re- 
tained, and  many  others  added.  As  seen  by  the  illustrations^ 
the  plan  assumes  the  form  of  the  capital  letter  H,  with  the  let- 
ter T  springing  from  the  horizontal  line.  The  building  is 
divided  vertically  into  left  or  Philosophy  wing  and  right  or 
Theology  wing,  while  the  center  building  connecting  these  is 
devoted  largely  to  administration  purposes.  At  right  angles 
to  this  and  from  the  center  follows  the  chapel,  with  the  con- 
vent and  infirmary  in  the  rear.  The  refectory,  kitchen,  and 
accessories  are  located  in  the  ground  floor  of  this  wing.  The 
power  plant  is  detached  and  forms  a  separate  building.  It 
contains  the  laundry,  boiler  and  tool  rooms,  workshop,  and 
rooms  for  contagious  diseases,  each  with  separate  entrances. 

Additional  future  wings  can  easily  be  added,  on  a  line  with 
the  administration  building,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  two 
end  pavilions,  as  the  corridors  in  every  case  extend  to  the 
outermost  walls.  A  gardened  quadrangle,  with  a  double 
cloister  walk  on  three  sides,  is  formed  by  the  open  spaces 
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between  the  chapel  and  the  Philosophy  pavilion  on  the 
left,  and  the  Theology  on  the  right,  —  the  fourth  side 
being  omitted  to  secure  abundant  natural  light  for  the  refec- 
tory, underneath  the  chapel.  The  lower  cloister  walk  is 
sheltered  by  a  masonry  arcade,  while  the  floor  of  the  upper 
walk  forms  its  roof.  These  cloisters,  besides  affording  open 
air  walks  for  students  to  and  from  the  large  sacristy  in  the 
rear  of  the  chapel,  also  act  as  convenient  passages  or  con- 
necting walks  from  the  convent  or  infirmary  to  either  wing^ 
of  the  main  building.  The  covered  cloister  is  practically  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  floor,  without  interfering  with  the 
light  of  the  adjoining  rooms. 

It  was  a  happy  revival  to  surround  the  quadrangle  with 
a  majestic  sweep  of  ordered  arches.  They  carry  the  mind 
back  through  the  intervening  centuries  to  the  days  of  the 
Schoolmen,  and  far  beyond,  to  the  time  when  the  Church 
was  the  sole  keeper  of  the  lamp  of  science,  and  preserved 
and  fed  that  sacred  torch  in  stately  edifices  enclosed  by 
countless  arches  like  unto  these.  There  is  always  something 
enchanting  about  a  cloister;  its  peace,  its  solemnity,  its  old- 
world  feeling,  the  traditions  of  piety  and  learning  that  are 
inherent  in  its  very  outward  form,  the  joy  experienced  in  the 
prolonged  vista  of  the  symmetrical  range  of  arches  as  they 
recede  from  the  eye,  the  interrupted  vision,  through  a  frag- 
rant rose  bower,  of  the  great  column  in  the  center,  topped  by 
its  "  Mater  Dei,"  and  flanked  by  its  bubbling  fountains — these 
are  the  associations  that  make  us  love  the  haunts  of  our 
youth,  that  unconsciously  educate  the  heart  and  the  soul  quite 
as  well  as  the  mind ;  and  a  Seminary  above  all  places  should 
educate  the  whole  man. 

In  its  horizontal  section  the  building  is  divided  into  four 
stories.  On  the  ground  floor  are  found  those  apartments 
that  minister  chiefly  to  the  body,  such  as  the  refectory,  with 
kitchen  and  accessories ;  the  gymnasium,  with  hand-ball  courts 
and  bowling  alley,  baths,  recreation-rooms  and  also  the 
guest-rooms  with  baths.  Above  this  is  really  the  main  floor, 
with  a  very  high  ceiling:  it  ministers  chiefly  to  the  mind, 
containing  the  chapel  with  accessories,  class  and  lecture  rooms, 
library  and  a  combination  prayer  and  assembly  hall,  besides 
the   reception    rooms,    reading   rooms,   executive  office,    etjc. 
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Sleeping  and  living  rooms  are  located  on  the  second  and 
third  floors.  Each  professor  has  three  rooms, — study,  bed- 
room, and  bath.  Large  closets  are  to  be  found  in  every 
room.  While  the  majority  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  faculty 
are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  administration  building, 
at  least  one  professorial  suite  is  incorporated  in  the  center 
of  the  students'  quarters.  This  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
discipline.  There  are  apartments  for  twelve  professors,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  students.  The  students'  rooms 
are  ioj4  feet  by  14  feet  in  size,  and  are  equipped  with  a 
stationary  cupboard  and  a  washstand  with  circulating  hot 
and  cold  water, — a  new  feature  in  Seminary  construction. 
Study  desks  are  lighted  in  every  case  from  the  left  side,  day 
and  night,  the  electric  light  being  adjustable  to  any  angle. 
A  novel  feature  of  admitting  fresh  air  without  a  draft  con- 
sists in  pivoting  horizontally  the  ordinary  double-hung  sash. 
The  air  is  admitted  between  the  meeting  rails  of  the  sash, 
which  can  also  be  entirely  reversed,  to  facilitate  cleaning 
from  the  inside  of  the  room.  When  one  considers  the  great 
number  of  windows  in  such  an  institution  and  the  labor  in- 
volved and  safety  secured  in  cleaning  the  glass,  this  becomes 
a  most  meritorious  feature  of  considerable  importance.  Glass 
transoms  are  provided  over  each  door,  for  cross  ventilation; 
the  door  itself  having  an  obscure  glass  panel  to  assist  in  light- 
ing the  corridors,  which  again  end  in  large  bay-seated  win- 
dows at  their  termination. 

General  Dimensions  and  Capacity. 

Before  taking  up  a  more  detailed  description  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  dimensions  of  the  building.  The 
front  scales  369  feet  from  outside  to  outside  of  pavilions; 
the  side,  from  front  to  the  rear  of  service  wing,  covers  362 
feet.  A  plan  to  simplify  the  lay-out  and  standardize  the 
-constructive  elements,  which  are  all  fireproof,  was  adopted 
ty  using  the  multiple  eight;  for  example,  the  distance  from 
center  to  center  of  buttresses,  forming  the  bays,  is  eight 
times  two ;  all  the  wings,  except  the  chapel  wing,  are  8x5 
feet  wide;  the  nave  of  the  chapel  is  8x4;  the  aisles  8x2.  A 
considerable  number  of  studied  drawings  were  naturally  re- 
■quired  to  establish  a  multiple  that  would  be  flexible  enough 
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to  provide  the  proper-sized  rooms  for  the  requirements  of 
each  floor,  as  the  center  lines  of  bays  had  to  extend  from  bot- 
tom to  top  of  building.  Thus  8  x  4,  or  32  feet,  yielded  three 
students'  rooms  on  the  third  floor  and  this  width  was  found 
to  be  ample  for  one  professor's  suite  on  the  second  floor,  while 
the  main  floor  and  ground  floor  divisions  demanded  rooms 
from  16  to  32  feet  in  width.  The  problem  of  obtaining  a 
pleasing  treatment  of  the  windows  on  the  exterior  and  also 
of  giving  proper  light  to  each  room  was  no  easy  one.  It  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  size  and  spacing 
of  the  windows,  in  the  general  design.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  a  factory  and  a  college  is  often 
the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  fenestration. 

Tower  and  Main  Entrance. 

The  main  entrance  lobby  (33  feet  square),  facing  the 
campus  and  lake,  is  reached  by  broad  flights  of  steps,  under 
a  stone  carved  porch,  over  which  appears  in  Gothic  letters 
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A  new  diocesan  seal,  designed  according  to  the  rules  of 
heraldry  and  emblazoned  with  the  proper  colors,  occupies  the 
central  space  between  the  top  of  the  arch  and  stone  railings 
of  the  balcony.  This  balcony  gives  from  the  Archbishop's 
and  Rector's  suite,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  campus. 
It  is  furthermore  on  a  line  with  the  center  axis  of  the  finest 
avenue  of  trees  on  the  place,  and  the  statue  of  the  founder^ 
Archbishop  Kenrick.  Professors  and  students  alike  will  find 
this  grassy  lane,  flanked  by  grand  old  maples,  a  favorite  rec- 
reation walk.  The  porter's  room,  with  a  small  window  com- 
manding the  main  entrance,  is  located  on  the  left  side,  while  an 
emergency  toilet  room  balances  it  on  the  opposite  side.  Upon 
entering  the  vaulted  and  stone-lined  memorial  vestibule,  the 
visitor  is  impressed  at  once  with  an  air  of  dignity  befitting^ 
the  institution.  The  center  of  the  left  wall  is  occupied  by  a 
stone  fireplace  surmounted  by  a  strong  decorative  allegorical 
painting.  Opposite  this  is  the  electric  automatic  elevator,, 
running  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  open  loggia  on  the  top- 
of  the  tower,  about  85  feet  above  the  ground,  a  favorite  recrea- 
tion  place  for  the  professors  on  hot  summer  evenings. 
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Descending  in  the  elevator,  we  pass  several  stories  in  the 
tower,  for  storage  purposes.  A  fine  balcony  view  of  the 
chapel  interior  is  obtained  from  the  third  floor. 

Corridors 

Retracing  our  steps  we  proceed  down  the  unusually  well- 
lighted  corridor,  14  feet  wide.  The  corridors  on  the  upper 
floors,  however,  are  8  feet  wide,  except  for  professors'  suites, 
which  are  also  14  feet  wide.  Every  corridor  in  the  build- 
ing terminates  on  the  end  wall  with  large  windows.  The 
plain  wall  spaces  opposite  the  windows  on  the  side  of  these 
corridors  in  the  main  building  are  to  be  utilized  as  a  gallery 
of  art.  A  series  of  pictures  representing  the  growth  and 
development  of  Catholic  art  and  architecture  from  the  time 
of  the  catacombs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  including  good 
modem  examples,  worthy  of  display,  are  to  occupy  the  cor- 
ridor on  one  side  of  the  building;  the  corresponding  spaces 
on  the  opposite  side  are  to  be  devoted  to  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  painting  and  sculpture. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  this  exhibition.  Many 
drawings  and  photographs  no  doubt  would  be  donated  by 
friends  of  the  Seminary  if  they  knew  the  value  of  such  an 
exhibition.  The  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  is  to  have  a 
permanent  collection  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  ex- 
amples of  the  allied  arts,  such  as  vestments,  church  plate, 
stained  glass,  etc.  These  permanent  exhibitions,  with  oc- 
casional illustrated  lectures  on  the  same  subjects,  will  not 
only  be  of  great  practical  value  to  future  priests,  but  will 
also  act  as  a  refining  influence  on  their  character,  and  will 
afford  a  mental  diversion  and  a  background  for  the  study 
of  Church  History.  Four  large  stairways  are  provided,  two 
in  the  center  of  the  building  and  one  in  ^ach  pavilion,  which 
have  also  a  smaller  inclosed  stair  at  the  end  of  the  corridors 
in  the  rear,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire  or  a  panic.  Though  the 
building  is  of  fireproof  construction,  a  feeling  of  security  is 
maintained  with  these  extra  stairs  or  fire  escapes. 

Prayer  and  Assembly  Hall. 

The  Prayer  Hall  can  be  easily  transformed  into  an  As- 
sembly Hall  by  reversing  the  backs  of  the  seats  and  facing  a 
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small  stage  located  on  the  entrance  side.  The  triptych  altar, 
whose  wings  are  to  be  closed  during  Holy  Week  and  when 
the  stage  is  in  use,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance. 
This  unique  arrangement  allows  the  large  salle,  seating  500 
persons  and  entirely  free  of  columns,  to  be  used  for  two  pur- 
poses, thereby  saving  the  construction  of  a  separate  Assembly 
Hall,  which  is  used  only  occasionally.  No  special  acoustic 
provision  is  here  required  as  the  height  and  shape  of  the  room 
give  satisfactory  results  without  it.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  the  stone  window  tracery  here,  which  is  much  simpler 
in  design  than  that  of  the  chapel,  while  that  in  the  library 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  is  simpler  still,  thereby 
expressing  in  design  the  relative  importance  of  these  various 
rooms.  Such  subtleties  in  expression  delight  the  appreciative 
spectator.  In  the  Prayer  Hall  the  absence  of  columns  neces- 
sarily requires  deep  steel  girders  in  the  ceiling.  They  are 
so  treated  in  design  as  to  gain  the  appearance  of  greater  height 
for  the  salle,  which  is  1 7  feet  Oblong  panels  divide  the  plain 
ceiling  field  between  the  girders,  and  the  panels  slope  down- 
ward as  they  engage  the  sidewalls,  thereby  forming  a  pleas- 
ing transition  from  wall  to  ceiling.  This  wall  as  well  as  the 
two  lecture  rooms  are  provided  with  electric  outlets  at  the 
floor  for  stereopticon  or  moving  picture  and  talking  machines, 
which  promise  to  become  more  popular  and  valuable  in  edu- 
cational work  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Library. 

Two  hundred  thousand  volumes  may  be  carried  in  the 
library  in  steel  bookcases  arranged  in  alcoves  facing  the 
large  windows.  A  gallery  for  future  additional  book  racks 
may  be  added  along  the  side  walls.  One  end  of  the  library 
is  cut  off  to  provide  a  museum  or  reading  room,  and  the  op- 
posite end  serves  as  the  librarian's  office.  A  true  architectural 
and  library  character  is  obtained  by  the  ornamental  ceiling 
beams  and  columns  (which  come  against  the  end  of  the  book 
racks)  and  by  the  large  leaded  glass  windows,  embodying 
interesting  colored  seals  of  old  Catholic  universities,  colleges, 
and  other  educational  institutions.  For  constant  and  local 
use,  smaller  library  rooms  are  arranged  in  each  pavilion. 
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Class  and  Lecture  Rooms. 

On  the  main  floor  there  are  two  large  class  rooms,  seating 
sixty  students  each.  These  rooms  are  very  well  lighted,  and 
according  to  the  modern  method  receive  all  their  light  from 
the  left  side  of  the  students  as  they  face  the  professors,  the 
glass  area  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  floor  area.  These 
rooms  are  equipped  with  the  latest  desk  patterns,  blackboards, 
and  maps,  and  decorated  with  a  few  well-chosen  plaster  casts 
and  pictures.  If  necessary,  some  of  the  reading  rooms  may 
be  used  for  extra  class  rooms. 

The  two  lecture  rooms  accommodate  one  hundred  students 
each,  and  receive  their  light  from  the  left  and  right  side, 
the  front  and  rear  walls  being  perfectly  blank,  which  is  a 
great  comfort  for  the  eyes  of  both  students  and  professors. 
They  are  thus  benefited  by  the  careful  attention  given  in 
these  days  by  men  of  science  to  the  details  of  natural  and 
artificial  lighting.  The  exterior  of  these  blank  walls,  instead 
of  being  detrimental  to  the  design,  are  on  the  contrary  a  great 
help  in  securing  a  pause  in  the  fenestration  scheme,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  dignity  and  repose  of  the  building.  These 
broad  wall  surfaces  are  only  broken  on  the  exterior  with  a 
richly  carved  and  canopied  niche  containing  on  the  Philo- 
sophy wing  a  carved  statue  of  St.  Augustine,  and  on  the 
Theology  wing  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  floors  of 
the  lecture  rooms  are  without  a  slope,  but  the  chairs  of  special 
pattern,  with  arm  rest,  are  set  to  radiate  from  the  lecturer's 
platform,  who  occupies  a  closed-in  desk.  The  remainder  of  this 
floor  is  given  over  to  a  Biology  room,  reception  and  readings 
rooms,  trustees  or  faculty  room,  and  executive  offices.  The 
professors'  recreation  room  and  their  oratory  also  find  place 
on  this  floor.     This  completes  the  circuit  of  the  main  floor. 

Refectory  and  Accessories. 

The  refectory  (61  x  112  feet  in  size)  is  much  larger  than 
the  present  number  of  students  really  demands.  But  this 
institution  is  not  built  merely  for  present  requirements.  As 
it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  size  of  this  department 
without  tearing  down  part  of  the  building,  it  is  made  large 
enough  now  to  accommodate  all  possible  future  students; 
moreover  the  annual  priests'   retreat   generally   taxes  these 
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refectories  to  their  utmost  In  addition  to  this  the  plans  were 
made  to  allow  for  extensions  to  the  length  of  the  present  end 
pavilions,  and  if  necessary  to  add  others  in  the  future.  One 
end  of  the  refectory  has  the  priests'  breakfast- room,  reached 
by  an  adjoining  stairway  direct  from  the  sacristy.  The  other 
end  has  the  domestics'  dining-room,  entered  from  the  cloister. 
The  serving- room,  thirty-two  feet  square,  contains  the  dish- 
washing machine,  cupboards,  sinks,  etc.,  and  a  large  ventilat- 
ing flue  in  the  corner.  The  kitchen,  next  to  the  service 
room,  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  the  new  iron  "  fenestra " 
sash,  and  it  is  equipped  with  all  modem  cooking  apparatus. 
On  one  side  of  the  kitchen  is  the  three-compartment  refriger- 
ator, and  a  scullery  and  a  bakery  properly  equipped.  The 
storage  rooms  are  on  the  other  side,  as  are  the  Sisters'  re- 
fectory, sewing,  linen,  and  toilet  rooms.  Vegetable  and  other 
stores  find  ample  room  in  the  basement.  Apartments  for 
the  male  servants  occupy  a  part  of  this  service  wing  which  is 
accessible  only  from  the  outside.  All  the  floors  above  are 
divided  into  cells  for  twenty-five  Sisters.  Their  chapel  and 
community  room  and  all  the  cells  together  with  their  living 
porch  face  the  southwest,  which  is  the  side  that  cannot  be 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  main  buildings.  The  infirmary  is 
located  near  by  so  that  the  Sisters  can  nurse  the  sick.  It  has 
a  separate  corridor  and  these  infirmary  rooms  face  toward 
the  main  building  and  courtyard;  with  the  formal  flower 
garden,  the  Celtic  cross  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  paths, 
and  the  fine  view  obtained  of  the  tower,  this  is  a  most  delight- 
ful place  for  those  whose  health  needs  mending.  Besides, 
they  are  entirely  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  main  building. 

Recreation  Rooms,  Gymnasium  and  Baths. 

Two  recreation  rooms  (37x90  feet  in  size),  free  of 
columns,  are  equipped  with  billiard  and  pool  tables  at  one  end, 
and  seats  with  tables  arranged  in  alcoves  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  A  large  ceiling  ventilator  keeps  this  room  free 
from  smoke,  and  with  the  special  ventilating  windows  insures 
a  continuous  current  of  fresh  air.  The  natural  light  through- 
out this  ground  floor  is  excellent,  as  this  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  basement  at  all,  because  all  the  windows  are  en- 
tirely above  grade. 
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The  37x80  feet  gymnasium,  20  feet  high,  also  without 
columns,  is  lined  with  a  light-colored  brick  and  is  equipped 
with  all  modem  apparatus  required  to  make  it  thoroughly 
up-to-date.  Some  unique  features  are  solid  folding  screens, 
which  open  out  into  the  gymnasium,  thereby  forming  a  num- 
ber of  hand-ball  courts  which,  when  folded  back  against  the 
wall,  leave  the  entire  floor  quite  free.  A  two-track  bowling 
alley  under  the  cloister  takes  the  noise  of  this  sport  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  building.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  prismatic  side-walk  lights  on  the  floor  of  the  cloister. 

One  hundred  steel  lockers  and  twenty-four  dressing  booths 
are  provided  in  the  mezzanine  story,  adjoining  the  gym- 
nasium, while  the  shower  baths  (12  in  number  for  each  wing, 
— 24  in  all),  operated  with  non-scalding  devices,  are  on  the 
level  of  the  gymnasium  floor.  Toilet  rooms  are  near  by, 
whose  plumbing  and  vent  flues  line  up  vertically  from  bot- 
tom to  top  of  building.  Occupying  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, in  the  opposite  wing,  is  located  a  series  of  singing  and 
band  rooms  and  another  bath  and  shower  room.  There  are 
no  shower  baths  above  the  ground  floor,  nevertheless  one  bath 
tub  has  been  placed  on  each  floor  to  answer  for  emergency 
cases. 

The  ground  floor  in  the  administration  building  contains  the 
guest  rooms,  with  separate  toilet,  a  tailor  shop  with  storage 
room,  a  barbershop,  other  storage  rooms,  and  a  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory  with  flue  and  all  modem  equipments. 
All  such  minor  conveniences  as  linen  rooms,  janitor  closets, 
etc.,  which  are  amply  provided  for,  need  no  special  de 
scription. 

Light  airy  toilet  rooms  ample  in  number  and  dimensions^ 
conveniently  placed  near  the  center  of  each  building,  are  fin- 
ished entirely  in  white  and  embody  the  very  last  word  in 
modern  sanitary  science.  Separate  vent  flues,  to  which  is 
attached  a  small  suction  fan  in  the  attic,  keep  the  air  in 
perfect  condition. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

The  entire  structure  is  heated  by  the  simple  vacuum  system, 
fresh  air  being  directly  admitted  to  every  room  through  the 
new  method  of  pivoting  the  sash  so  as  to  bring  the  air  into 
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the  building  at  a  point  which  will  not  create  drafts  and  where 
the  cold  air  can  mix  quickly  with  the  warm  air  in  the  room. 
Foul  air  ducts  are  provided  with  openings  at  the  floor  line 
and  alternative  registers  at  the  ceiling,  for  summer  use. 
Those  who  have  followed  carefully  the  discussion  in  the 
scientific  press  on  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  present  very  ex- 
pensive fan  or  blower  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
with  which  most  public  institutions  are  equipped,  must  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  system  is 
the  simplest  and  the  most  natural  one.  We  know  of  many 
schools  equipped  with  the  system  where  the  air  propelled  by 
fan  or  gravity  first  passes  over  heated  iron  coils  of  pipe  be- 
fore entering  the  class  room.  This  gives  little  satisfaction; 
simply  because  the  humidity  and  some  of  the  life-giving  quali- 
ties in  the  air  are  lost  somewhat  in  passing  over  these  hot 
pipes.  With  such  a  system  the  windows  have  to  remain 
closed,  otherwise  the  entire  system  is  upset  To  overcome 
the  lack  of  humidity,  certain  mechanical  air-washing  ma- 
chines are  sometimes  installed.  This  is  an  improvement,  but 
the  air  is  never  as  good  as  that  which  is  brought  directly 
into  the  room  fresh,  crisp,  and  invigorating,  with  all  its  na- 
tural elements  intact.  The  air  in  the  district  cojtside  of  the 
city  where  the  seminary  is  located  is  free  from  grime  and 
smoke  and  needs  no  washing;  besides,  the  cost  of  installation 
and  maintenance  of  the  complicated  fan  system  with  mechani- 
cal air  washers,  is  generally  beyond  the  means  of  Catholic 
institutions;  and  even  if  they  were  installed,  they  would  re- 
quire expert  and  expensive  attention  to  be  in  any  wise  effec- 
tive. Distinguished  physicians  maintain  that  a  room  which 
admits  air  above  the  heads  of  the  occupants,  or  a  room  in 
which  the  air  is  thoroughly  changed  by  opening  the  windows 
between  classes,  is  healthier  and  more  comfortable  than  one 
in  which  only  so  called  cooked  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the 
room  through  interior  ducts. 

Chapel. 

From  the  floor  of  the  memorial  entrance  lobby,  set  in  selec- 
tions of  medieval  tile  patterns,  we  pass  under  stone  arches 
into  the  very  long  and  lofty  chapel  (50  feet  high,  62  feet 
wide  by   144  feet  long),  the  length  of  which  seems  to  be 
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emphasized  by  the  stone  pillars  and  pointed  arches  receding 
in  orderly  perspective.  Immediately  before  us  are  the  comfort- 
able visitors'  pews,  seating  200,  separated  from  the  choir  with 
an  open  screen  of  carved  oak,  such  as  we  find  in  English 
churches  built  in  good  old  Catholic  pre-Reformation  days. 
This  screen  extends  from  the  rear  and  along  the  side  walls, 
forming  the  back  panels  of  the  choir  stalls,  and  returning  in 
front  of  the  side  altar  chapels,  and  again  follows  the  sanc- 
tuary piers,  and  culminates  at  last  on  the  magnificent  oak  rere- 
dos  of  the  high  altar,  radiant  with  spots  of  crimson,  azure, 
and  gold,  under  the  slanting  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  High 
above  the  reredos,  the  translucent  jeweled  glass  of  the  win- 
dows gives  an  air  of  mystic  splendor,  not  only  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  the  entire  interior,  which  receives  another  strong 
religious  note  by  the  richly-colored  Holy  Rood  supported 
on  a  carved  oak  beam  on  which  appears  the  inscription. 
The  architects  hope  to  compel  the  visitor  and  the  lover 
of  true  Christian  art,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  linger  here 
awhile  under  the  spell  of  the  sacred  place  to  say  his 
prayers  if  possible  with  a  more  than  usual  fervor.  It  is 
anticipated  that  no  detail  of  this  chapel  will  be  missing  in  the 
final  scheme,  and  that  the  splendid  liturgy  of  the  Church  will 
have  a  setting  worthy  of  its  own  beauty.  Here  each  bit  of 
work,  be  it  stained-glass  window,  altar,  candlestick,  choir  stall 
or  vestment,  all  designed  by  the  architects  and  made  under 
their  personal  supervision,  will  be  an  authoritative  example 
of  Christian  art,  and  a  standard  by  which  the  seminarist  may 
judge  other  work  of  this  style.  The  stained-glass  windows 
may  not  all  be  put  in  at  once,  some  of  the  furniture  may  be 
temporary,  but  only  until  such  time  as  the  final  and  finished 
articles  find  their  proper  setting  in  the  harmonious  whole. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  for  successive  graduating  classes 
to  establish  forever  a  suitable  memorial  to  their  Alma  Mater, 
thereby  riveting  the  ties  between  priests  and  seminary, 
and  class  and  class,  thus  making  the  chapel  a  living 
thing,  growing  in  memory  and  association,  becoming  ever 
more  precious,  with  the  passing  years. 

Artistically  painted  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  to  be  intro- 
duced near  the  top  of  the  oak  screen,  thereby  breaking  its 
long   horizontal    line.      Between    the    raised    frame   of    the 
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Stations  and  the  screen  a  transition  is  secured  by  carved  de- 
corative angels  holding  the  Station  frame.  The  nave  of  the 
chapel  (32  feet  wide),  with  its  black  and  white  marble  floor, 
is  free  from  stalls.  These  stalls,  accommodating  228  students, 
are  placed  in  the  side  aisles,  making  the  entire  nave  one  large 
open  space,  besides  keeping  the  front  of  the  stalls  unusually 
far  apart,  about  30  feet.  The  organ  in  the  rear  gallery  is 
reached  from  the  second  floor.  Each  of  the  four  altar 
chapels,  two  of  which  have  confessionals,  will  have  an  in- 
dividual character  and  will  be  dedicated  to  a  particular  saint. 
Perfect  acoustic  properties  are  obtained  by  padding  the 
paneled  ceilings  with  2"  felt  covered  with  tinted  burlap.  The 
paneled  moldings  and  casings  of  trusses  here  are  of  dark 
wood.  We  pass  on  down  one  of  the  passages  behind  the 
choir  screen,  to  the  unusually  large  sacristy  (62  x  33  feet  in 
size),  which  is  ordinarily  entered  from  the  cloister  walk. 
This  is  the  only  seminary,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  has  a 
large  sacristy  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. We  note  with  pleasure  the  practical  arrangement  of 
all  the  sacristy  furniture,  each  piece  having  been  designed 
especially  by  the  architect  to  bring  the  whole  effect  into  har- 
mony. Every  article  has  its  proper  place  and  every  conveni- 
ence is  provided.  Even  the  beautiful  Gothic  vestments  were 
made  and  woven  by  hand,  according  to  old  principles  and 
honest  methods,  so  well  described  by  Madam  Stummel  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review.  The  Rector  of  Ken  rick  Seminary, 
appreciating  the  mission  of  beauty,  has  decreed  that  no  article 
of  any  kind,  which  is  not  useful  or  beautiful^  will  be  admitted 
into  the  Seminary.  As  we  had  noted  before,  discriminating 
taste  has  been  extended  to  the  pictures  and  to  the  simple  yet 
appropriate  furnishings  throughout.  Experience  teaches 
that  they  cost  no  more  than  the  usual  over-ornamented  stuff 
seen  in  many  Catholic  institutions.  The  refining  luxury  of 
taste  has  merely  been  substituted  for  the  thoughtless  luxury 
of  costliness. 

In  one  respect  Kenrick  Seminary  is  unique.  The  archi- 
tects have  in  mind  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  scheme  of 
decoration,  to  be  carried  out  gradually  by  real  artists  as  the 
means  of  the  Archdiocese  permit.  The  chapel,  as  weU  as 
the  remainder  of  the  Seminary,  will  be  decorated  by  degrees. 
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one  thing  at  a  time,  just  as  is  being  done  so  nobly  in  the  New 
Westminster  Cathedral  in  London.  This  pre-arranged  plan 
will  make  it  possible  to  have  a  harmonious  and  highly  artistic 
result,  according  as  the  resources  of  the  diocese,  or  the  piety 
of  individuals,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Seminary  alumni, 
make  it  possible.  No  cheap  and  hasty  decoration  has  been 
sought,  nor  has  it  been  thought  wise  to  complete  the  building 
in  a  superficial  manner  all  at  once.  Other  generations  will 
be  allowed  to  contribute  and  to  have  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  glory  of  carrying  on  or  completing  the  decorative  work, 
in  a  building  that  will  be  a  perfect  training  school  of  the 
future  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis. 


THE  OATHOLIO  0HA&ITIE8  OF  A  OITT. 

THE  unit  of  Catholic  life  is  the  parish.  We  find  few  city 
parishes  in  which  there  are  no  poor.  Even  when  the 
superficial  observer  finds  no  poverty,  the  sharpened  vision  of 
relief  agencies  frequently  discovers  many  deserving  cases.  A 
normal  parish  is  conscious  of  its  responsibilities  toward  its 
poor.  Even  nowadays  when  geographical  lines  do  not  mark 
off  parishes  with  the  traditional  regularity  of  former  times, 
the  poor  who  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  parish  have  a  recog- 
nized claim  upon  it  for  relief.  The  work  of  parish  relief 
may  be  conducted  by  the  clergy,  by  religious,  or  by  organi- 
zations of  the  laity.  These  may  work  independently  or  in  co- 
operation. The  extent  of  relief  activity  and  its  thoroughness 
will  depend  on  the  alert  sympathy,  the  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions, the  spirit  of  intelligent  zeal,  and  the  resources  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  parish. 

The  Catholics  of  a  city  tend  to  develop  a  common  conscious- 
ness of  faith,  worship,  and  social  duty  which  welds  members 
of  different  parishes  into  a  solid  unity  which  stands  out  in  the 
city  life.  Thus  the  Catholic  poor  of  a  city  will  appeal  to  the 
collective  consciousness  of  their  co-religionists  and  these  never 
fail  to  respond  in  some  way.  We  find  among  our  Catholics 
many  relief  organizations  drawing  membership  from  the  en- 
tire city  and  working  on  larger  relief  problems  regardless  of 
parish  lines.  Penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  juvenile 
courts  and  hospitals,  homes  of  various  kinds,  congested  neigh- 
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borhoods  where  poverty  becomes  highly  complex,  and  special 
phases  of  dependency  appeal  to  the  Catholic  consciousness  of 
a  city,  and  give  rise  to  many  notable  relief  organizations.  The 
latent  unity  to  be  found  among  our  relief  agencies  is  brought 
out  strikingly  in  this  field  where  lay  organizations,  religious, 
and  the  clergy,  are  found  closely  united.  The  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society  recognizes  these  different  phases  of  relief 
work  by  creating  Conferences  to  work  within  parish  lines; 
Particular  Councils  which  unite  the  Conferences  into  one  dele- 
gate body  representing  the  city;  and  Special  Works  Com- 
mittees under  direction  of  the  Particular  Council  which  deal 
with  distinct  problems,  not  confined  to  parish  lines.  Many 
organizations  of  women  develop  in  an  analogous  manner. 

The  diocese  is,  of  course,  within  its  own  limits,  the  authori- 
tative center  of  social  and  spiritual  unity.  The  care  of  all 
parishes  and  of  all  cities,  with  their  general  relief  problems, 
comes  directly  within  the  range  of  the  solicitude  of  the  bishop. 
There  are  in  the  average  diocese,  therefore,  many  diocesan 
institutions  devoted  to  special  problems  in  dependency. 
Where  conditions  warrant  it,  a  Diocesan  Director  of  Charities 
is  named  by  the  bishop.  It  is  his  duty  to  exercise  general  su- 
pervision in  relief  work  and  to  further  efficiency  and  co- 
ordination as  far  as  possible. 

Religious  communities  of  men  and  of  women  undertake 
various  forms  of  social  service  under  the  approval  of  diocesan 
authority.  Such  communities  operate  under  their  own  rules 
and  customs,  and  under  such  limitations  as  the  general  laws 
of  the  Church  and  the  authorities  of  the  communities  them- 
selves prescribe.  In  work  of  any  kind  within  a  diocese,  the 
religious  community  enters  at  the  invitation  of  the  bishop. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  every  representative  city.  Catholic  Chari- 
ties include  parish  and  city  organizations  of  the  laity,  diocesan 
institutions  and  societies,  and  religious  communities.  We 
have  therefore  a  somewhat  complicated  machinery  of  relief, 
whose  resources  are  literally  matchless.  It  will  be  highly 
efficient,  or  only  moderately  so,  in  proportion  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  thoroughness  with  which  particular  works  are  done, 
with  which  activities  are  correlated  and  methods  are  brought 
up  to  approved  standards  in  charity  work. 
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I  do  not  even  hint  that  these  approved  standards  are  drawn 
from  outside  circles.  Some  of  us  tend  unconsciously  to  form 
the  impression  that  we  must  look  to  other  fields  of  charity 
for  the  standards  which  guide  us.  Too  frequently  we  hear 
it  remarked  in  our  own  gatherings,  "  Others  are  doing  this 
work  well  and  are  doing  it  in  this  or  that  manner.  We  must 
equal  them  in  zeal  and  efficiency.''  So  much  of  our  work  is 
done  quietly  and  in  hiding,  with  beautiful  consecration  and 
genuine  intelligence,  that  many  of  us  overlook  it.  We  con- 
centrate attention  and  discussion  on  the  points  where  our 
efficiency  is  not  up  to  grade  and  we  incline  to  judge  our 
charities  as  a  whole  from  this  entirely  misleading  standpoint. 

Again,  some  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  Catholic  relief 
work  is  chiefly  the  prerogative  of  those  in  religious  life.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  role  of  the  laity  in  this  field  of  social 
and  spiritual  endeavor  is  of  the  highest  importance,  by  reason 
of  initiative  and  of  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  their  work. 
The  Church's  insistent  teaching  that  the  service  of  the  poor 
is  an  organic  part  of  our  supernatural  spiritual  experience, 
allied  to  prayer  and  fasting  as  fundamental  personal  religious 
duties,  leads  directly  to  the  highest  encouragement  of  lay 
activity  in  relief  work.  This  spiritual  character  of  charity 
should  be  found  in  all  of  the  aims  which  govern  us  when  we 
serve  the  poor. 

In  spite  of  misunderstanding,  fault-finding,  and  condemna- 
tion from  outside  circles,  and  sometimes  from  within,  Catholic 
charity  will  remain  a  spiritual  thing,  and  it  will  have  its 
value  to  the  benefactor  as  it  contributes  to  his  personal  sancti- 
fication.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  Christian  can 
desire  to  disassociate  his  charity  work  from  his  spiritual  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  imagine  that  this 
exalted  character  of  charity  can  be  related  to  stupidity  in  the 
work  of  relief.  If  sometimes  Christians  do  associate  bad 
judgment  with  good  motives  in  charity,  the  correction  called 
for  lies  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  judgment  and  not 
in  destroying  the  motive. 

The  practical  aim  of  charity  is  to  relieve  distress,  to  re- 
store independence,  normal  social,  material  and  spiritual  re- 
lations, to  prevent  recurrence  of  distress,  to  protect  the  worthy 
poor  by  discovering  and  circumventing  the  unworthy  poor,  to 
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assure  normal  opportunity  to  dependents,  and  in  a  very  par- 
ticular and  sometimes  forgotten  respect  to  protect  the  poor 
against  relief  agencies  themselves.  If  unwise  philanthrophy 
is  sometimes  an  effective  cause  of  pauperization,  the  poor 
have  a  right  to  be  protected  against  any  individual  or  any  or- 
ganization which  works  unwisely. 

Relief  agencies  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  social  order. 
They  supplement  the  political  constitution  of  society  by  de- 
fining and  protecting  civil  rights  at  the  point  where  the  politi- 
cal  constitution  fails  to  do  so.  They  supplement  the  industrial 
constitution  at  a  point  where  the  distribution  of  wealth  fails,, 
under  competitive  methods,  to  assure  a  portion  to  certain 
classes.  They  distribute  wealth  under  the  supplementary  prin- 
ciple of  altruism,  in  giving  rather  than  getting  it.  In  an 
analogous  manner  relief  agencies  supplement  the  religious, 
the  educational,  and  the  cultural  organization  of  society  by 
securing  to  the  poor  corresponding  elementary  blessings, 
which  are  denied  to  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  general  standard  of  equipment  toward  which 
our  Catholic  Charities  should  aim.  It  is  not  complete  because 
differences  in  localities  will  modify  extensively  general  state- 
ments. It  does  not  refer  to  individual  charities  rightly  under- 
taken by  individuals  and  happily  conducted  by  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  good  judgment.  The  suggestions  are  in- 
tended simply  for  what  they  are  worth  in  organizing  and  di- 
recting local  activities.  They  rest  on  the  general  assumptions 
that  the  great  mass  of  Catholic  charity  must  be  done  by  or- 
ganizations  rather  than  by  individuals;  that  the  ordinary 
canons  of  human  wisdom  should  prevail  here  as  in  other 
works  undertaken  even  for  the  noblest  motives.  The  sug- 
gestions are  made  furthermore  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  our  lay  charities  are  conducted  by  volunteer  workers, 
and  that  our  religious  communities  are  more  or  less  isolated 
from  the  current  of  social  and  public  life. 

Emergency  Relief. 

The  primary  aim  of  effective  charity  is  to  give  the  relief 
that  is  needed,  when  and  where  it  is  needed.  Emergencies 
occur  more   frequently  among  the  poor  than   in   any   other 
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social  class.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  emergencies  are 
of  common  occurrence  among  them.  The  menaces  which  are 
theoretical  to  the  well-to-do,  are  real  and  imminent  to  the 
poor.  Ignorance,  illness,  accident,  confused  distress,  defence- 
lessness  against  fraud  and  oppression  are  found  in  the  ordin- 
ary environment  of  the  poor,  while  they  are  largely  specula- 
tive to  the  stronger  social  classes.  Every  relief  organization 
which  deals  with  the  poor  should  adopt  a  simple,  prompt,  and 
definite  method  of  giving  emergency  relief  without  investiga- 
tion, without  technique,  without  suspicion.  At  this  point  all 
presumptions  favor  the  poor,  and  favor  belief  in  their  inno- 
cence and  in  the  merit  of  their  appeal.  If  a  family  faces  evic- 
tion to-day,  if  it  is  actually  without  food,  if  accident  or  unex- 
pected illness  cause  distress,  if  a  drunken  father  is  threatening 
or  disturbing  his  home,  the  relief  organization  to  which  the 
information  is  brought  should  have  a  method  of  acting  at 
once,  without  an  hour's  delay.  This  appears  obvious,  yet  it 
is  not  always  easily  accomplished. 

An  organization  made  up  entirely  of  volunteer  workers 
may  not  find  this  duty  simple.  If  the  members  are  busy  in 
their  offices  or  in  their  homes,  charged  with  duties  which  they 
are  not  free  to  postpone  or  to  delegate  to  others,  it  may  be 
that  emergency  calls  will  come  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible 
to  obey  them.  No  amount  of  good  will  or  benevolent  in- 
tention can  excuse  delay  when  a  crisis  in  a  poor  home  makes, 
claim  upon  us.  Hence  the  members  of  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion should  be  instructed  in  the  manner  of  handling  an  emer- 
gency case.  There  should  be  someone  available  to  go  with- 
out delay,  someone  who  will  accept  the  responsibility  without 
equivocation  and  without  danger  of  good-natured  forgetful- 
ness.  The  temptation  to  be  technical  assails  all  of  us.  Some- 
times we  pay  no  attention  to  an  emergency  call  which  does: 
not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  organization.  We  will^. 
at  times,  after  hearing  the  appeal  for  relief  send  the  appli- 
cant elsewhere,  forcing  the  needy  one  to  repeat  the  painful 
story  and  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  someone  else.  Such 
an  experience  does  not  serve  to  inspire  the  poor  with  confid- 
ence in  us.  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wait  until  a  meet- 
ing of  an  organization  in  order  to  ask  authority  to  do  some- 
thing which  should  have  been  done  at  once.     A  story  is  told. 
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to  the  effect  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  mother  and  her 
children  were  actually  hungry.  Their  distress  was  known 
to  two  organizations.  One  had  jurisdiction  but  no  funds, 
while  the  other  had  funds  but  no  jurisdiction.  While  a  good- 
natured  endeavor  was  being  made  to  determine  on  a  plan  of 
action,  the  family  was  compelled  to  wait  for  food. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  those  who  are  made  responsible 
for  emergency  relief  be  required  to  report  back  to  the  in- 
formant just  as  soon  as  the  case  has  been  properly  dealt  with. 
This  manner  of  reporting  back  would  have  the  highest  dis- 
ciplinary value  for  those  who  take  charge  of  cases,  protect- 
ing them  against  thoughtlessness  and  against  the  temptation 
to  delay.  It  would  be  a  delicate  and  highly  deserved  com- 
pliment to  the  informant.  It  would  in  fact  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  thoroughness  of  our  work  and  to  the  business- 
like execution  of  it. 

Reference  of  Cases. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  When  many  organizations 
work  in  the  same  field,  there  can  be  no  order  unless  jurisdic- 
tion is  respected.  Relief  agencies  will  not  build  up  a  healthy 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  their  work  unless  their  juris- 
diction is  recognized  and  insisted  upon.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  sick-diet  association  specializes  in  preparing  diet  for  con- 
sumptives, it  should  be  called  upon  by  every  other  agency 
working  within  the  field,  which  meets  cases  of  tuberculosis 
or  of  convalescence  where  a  particular  diet  is  demanded.  Re- 
lations among  relief  agencies  are  complex  because  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  are  complex.  Organizations  can  be  just  as 
sensitive  to  offence,  and  they  are  just  as  capable  of  neglecting 
duty,  as  are  individuals.  Hence  friendly  zeal  and  good  na- 
ture, foresight  and  common  sense,  ought  in  advance  to  be  in- 
voked in  order  to  determine  jurisdiction  and  to  arrange  for 
the  general  reference  of  cases.  If  one  parish  have  much 
poverty  and  little  wealth,  while  a  neighboring  parish  has 
little  poverty  and  much  wealth,  no  question  of  technical  juris- 
diction should  hamper  members  of  the  latter  from  working 
within  the  lines  of  the  former  when  occasion  arises.  Juris- 
diction either  in  certain  localities  or  over  certain  problems 
should  be  looked  upon  both  as  a  duty  and  as  a  right.     Hence 
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no  technical  question  should  be  allowed  to  cause  confusion  or 
delay,  or  to  hamper  activity. 

Coordination. 

The  jurisdiction,  the  spirit,  and  the  resources  of  each  re- 
lief agency  should  be  known  to  all  those  in  the  same  field. 
Simple  and  effective  means  of  communication  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished. If  this  were  done,  neither  problems  nor  sections 
of  a  city  would,  at  any  time,  be  neglected.  If  organizations 
work  unknown  to  one  another,  both  kinds  of  neglect  will  in- 
evitably occur,  or  our  Catholic  poor  will  be  sent  to  other 
agencies  for  relief,  much  to  their  confusion  as  well  as  our  own. 
Many  instances  of  neglect  occur  to  mind,  where  coordination 
of  this  kind  had  been  neglected  in  cities  whose  Catholic 
Charities  did  not  lack  vigor.  Coordination  among  our  relief 
agencies  is  desirable  also  because  it  helps  us  to  protect  the 
poor  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  neglect  and  in- 
difference. Ideal  relief  agencies  should  have  the  pioneering 
instinct  They  should  not  wait  until  the  dependents  come. 
They  should  go  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  which  forbids  us  to  establish 
a  confidential  exchange  of  information  among  the  officers  of 
our  relief  agencies.  Conferences  at  regular  intervals  among 
their  secretaries  would  further  this  spirt  of  coordination  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  If  human  experience  counts  for 
anything  in  relief  work,  the  wisdom  of  such  coordination  is 
beyond  question.  It  would  in  effect  have  all  of  the  advant- 
ages of  systematic  supervision.  Little  as  any  of  us  may 
welcome  outside  supervision  of  our  volunteer  social  service, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  would  fail  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  it 

Cooperation  with  Outside  Charities. 

Poverty  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  religions.  Repre- 
sentatives of  every  nationality,  of  every  religion  and  of  no 
religion,  will  be  found  among  the  poor.  Identical  economic, 
social  and  moral  causes  operate  indiscriminately  on  the  weaker 
classes.  Hence  every  type  of  relief  agency  will  be  found  at 
work  where  poverty  is  congested.  There  are,  of  course,  fun- 
damental  differences  between   the  standards   of  the  super- 
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natural  which  we  maintain, and  the  less  complete  views  adopted 
by  modern  philanthropy.  It  is  our  duty  as  Catholics  to  main- 
tain the  distinctive  spirit  of  our  charity,  not  in  a  boastful 
way,  nor  at  the  expense  of  efficiency,  but  on  the  contrary  as 
a  pledge  of  our  loyalty  to  the  law  of  God,  and  as  an  incentive 
to  the  very  highest  type  of  efficiency  of  which  we  are  capable. 
If  we  confine  our  work  mainly  to  our  Catholic  poor,  it  is  not 
so  much  because  we  wish  to  do  so  as  because  any  other  course 
would  invite  suspicion  and  misunderstanding.  We  ourselves 
look  with  regret  upon  activities  of  other  charities  among 
our  Catholic  poor  because  that  course  so  frequently  leads  to 
proselytizing.  Qualified  exception  should  be  made  as  re- 
gards Associated  Charities  which  collect  funds  from  citizens, 
regardless  of  creed,  and  offer  their  services  to  all  of  the  poor. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  such  inherent  and  necessary 
reserves,  there  remains  still  a  field  in  which  cooperation  with 
the  Associated  Charities,  with  civic  and  philanthropic  bodies, 
is  possible  and  desirable.  The  experience  of  those  of  our 
leaders  who  have  been  in  active  touch  with  other  charities, 
fully  warrants  the  policy  of  cooperation  under  its  obvious  re- 
serves. We  must  regret  the  absence  of  a  positive  religious 
tone  in  many  of  these  charities.  We  must  regret  the  super- 
ficial eagerness  with  which  they  at  times  accept  new  pro- 
posals of  actual  and  alleged  science  which  takes  reckless 
liberty  with  the  natural  law  as  we  have  been  led  to  respect  it. 
We  must  regret  the  ridiculous  extremes  to  which  badly 
equipped  leaders  in  philanthropy  sometimes  commit  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  this,  cooperation  is  still  desirable, 
possible,  and  feasible.  Local  wisdom  must,  of  course,  guide 
us  in  practical  details. 

Records. 

The  original  card  catalogue  in  human  history  is  memory. 
Writing  and  recording  are  simply  mechanical  aids  to  it.  Ex- 
perience has  been,  and  it  remains,  the  great  teacher  of  the 
race.  The  advantages  derived  from  experience,  intelligently 
recorded  and  properly  interpreted,  should  not  be  denied  to 
relief  work.  If  a  dependent  family  is  thoroughly  well-known 
to  the  benefactor;  if  the  relations  between  the  two  are  per- 
sonal and  cordial ;  if  the  benefactor  is  level-headed,  faithful, 
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and  well  informed,  there  is  little,  if  any,  need  of  written  rec- 
ords, reference  or  investigation.  Such  cases  are,  however, 
not  typical  but  exceptional.  Modern  poverty  is  complex, 
massive,  anonymous,  and  largely  impersonal.  Causes  of 
pK)verty  are  hopelessly  intermingled.  Viciousness  and  nobil- 
ity may  be  expected  anywhere.  There  are  imprudent  per- 
sons among  the  friends  of  the  poor  as  well  as  among  the  poor. 
Hence,  thoroughness,  intelligence,  and  genuine  zeal  demand 
the  assistance  of  a  mechanical  memory  to  which  we  give  the 
name  record. 

There  is  particular  aversion  in  Catholic  circles  to  the  "  card 
catalog^ue."     This  aversion  is  based  sometimes  on  the  inex- 
cusable extremes  of  which  many  are  guilty  in  making  records 
in  relief  work.     It  is  based  sometimes  on  a  standard  of  relief 
work  which  is  not  throughgoing  enough  to  show  the  need 
of  careful  records.     It  is  based  sometimes  on  an  uncorrected 
impression  as  to  the  real  function  of  records.     If  records  cost 
much  time  and  labor,  without  corresponding  advantage,  we 
should  abandon  them.     If  they  offend  needlessly  against  the 
legitimate  privacy  of  the  poor,  or  afford  no  compensating  ad- 
vantage for  the  unavoidable  invasion  of  privacy,  we  should 
abandon  them.     If  we  are  wise  enough  in  our  spoken  tradi- 
tions, and  if  our  workers  have  no  need  of  learning  from  ex- 
perience, we  should  abandon  records.     Above  all,  if  there  is 
no  need  of  protecting  the  poor  against  our  own  mistakes  in 
sympathy  and  in  judgment,  we  should  abandon  them.     The 
most  important  function  that  records  can  perform  is  in  dis- 
ciplining the  benefactors  of  the  poor  and  in  holding  them 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.     Records  may  protect 
us  against  the  poor  to  some  extent,  but  their  primary  value 
is  in  protecting  the  poor  against  ourselves  and  our  mistakes 
of  temperament,  of  judgement,  of  carelessness,  and  of  lack  of 
thoroughness.     Let  us  guard  the  privacy  of  the  poor;  let 
us  always  respect  their  feelings  with  genuine  delicacy.     We 
are,  however,  hardly  called  upon  to  give  to  them  a  quality 
of  deference  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  physician  must  invade  our  privacy  if  he  would  pro- 
tect our  health.  The  attorney  must  invade  our  privacy  if  he 
would  defend  our  rights.  The  collector  of  the  income  tax 
will  invade  our  privacy  when  we  pay  our  taxes.     The  banker 
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invades  his  client's  privacy  when  he  loans  him  money.  The 
judicious  friend  must  invade  our  privacy  if  he  would  advise 
and  direct  us  wisely.  Now  if  we  go  among  the  poor  to  do 
the  work  of  attorney,  friend,  and  banker,  we  are  hardly  called 
upon  to  show  such  deference  and  reserve  as  may  be  denied  to 
us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  The  axioms  of  business 
are  based  upon  recorded  business  experience.  The  axioms 
of  medicine  are  based  upon  recorded  medical  experience. 
The  axioms  of  law  are  based  upon  recorded  civil  experience. 
May  we  not  base  the  axioms  of  relief  on  recorded  relief  ex- 
perience? If  in  other  lines  of  work,  wisdom  rests  on  the 
discriminating  study  of  facts,  on  the  correlation  and  interpre- 
tation of  them,  and  on  the  judgment  of  policies  by  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  serving  a  purpose,  may  we  refuse  to  develop 
such  a  system  and  such  an  extent  of  records  in  charity  work 
as  may  assure  analogous  wisdom  in  serving  our  helpless 
classes  ? 

Records  of  some  kind  are,  of  course,  kept  practically  in  all 
relief  organizations.  They  are  kept  more  extensively  in  our 
own  organizations  than  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe. 
While  no  judgment  is  expressed  as  to  the  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  records  which  are  kept,  it  seems  wise  to  sug- 
gest that  record-keeping  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention, 
and  that  our  charity  workers  should  recur  to  records  in  study- 
ing out  typical  problems  and  in  testing  typical  methods  of 
relief.  The  form  in  which  records  should  be  kept,  the 
manner  of  shielding  them  against  unnecessary  inspection,  the 
range  of  points  that  records  should  include,  are  of  course 
matters  which  local  wisdom  can  best  decide. 

Records  protect  us  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 
They  protect  us  against  our  own  mistakes  and  shortsighted- 
ness and  thereby  defend  the  poor  against  us,  their  friends,, 
when  we  are  mistaken.  When  studied  collectively  as  cover- 
ing a  typical  range  of  cases,  they  show  to  us  the  general,  as 
well  as  the  particular  causes  of  poverty,  and  guide  us  wisely 
in  social  preventive  work  which  is  the  noblest  result,  as  it  is 
the  most  far-reaching,  of  thoroughgoing  relief  activity. 

When  we  see  poverty  as  a  whole,  its  larger  causes  stand 
out  in  bold  relieif.  When  we  recognize  the  appalling  role 
played  by  environment,  by  political,   industrial,   and  social 
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neglect,  by  shamefully  retarded  legislation,  by  massive  ignor- 
ance to-day,  due  to  shortsighted  neglect  in  a  former  day,  by 
disease,  physical  defects,  and  incompetence,  causes  over 
which  the  poor  themselves  have  no  control,  our  healthy  Chris- 
tian  zeal  in  their  interests,  cannot  stop  short  of  social  work 
which  may  prevent  poverty,  and  assure  to  the  poor  reason- 
able opportunity  to  rise.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
method  of  arriving  at  this  general  and  discriminating  knowl- 
edge which  would  not  include  some  form  of  detailed  records 
of  actual  work  and  some  systematic  use  of  them.  Whether 
the  relief  agency  itself  should  engage  in  larger  social  move- 
ments which  aim  at  prevention  of  poverty;  whether  individ- 
ual men  and  women  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  relief  work 
should  take  part  in  such  movements  as  individuals,  rather 
than  as  formerly  representing  their  organizations;  whether 
relief  agencies  which  take  up  social  philosophy,  thereby  dis- 
turb the  sureness  of  their  instincts  and  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  their  decisions,  are  all  questions  which  local  wisdom 
may  best  answer.  At  any  rate,  the  Church  owes  to  modern 
society  a  generous  contribution  of  men  and  of  women  capable 
by  experience,  training,  and  practical  wisdom,  of  furthering 
those  blessed  movements  whose  aims  are  so  dear  to  every 
sympathetic  Christian  heart.  Is  there  any  school  other  than 
that  of  practical  relief  work,  well  done  and  intelligently 
studied,  which  can  furnish  suitable  equipment  for  this  mis- 
sion? If  there  is  not,  can  such  preparation  be  had  without 
regard  to  the  records  of  the  work  and  the  discriminating  study 
of  them. 

The  Central  Office  and  Paid  Workers. 

Whenever  the  resources  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  a  city 
make  it  possible,  a  central  office  should  be  opened,  in  and 
through  which  their  relations  might  be  determined,  and  their 
coordination  might  be  most  effectively  insured.  It  is  just 
possible  that  a  central  office  could  serve  first  as  a  depository 
of  duplicate  records  of  all  distinct  Catholic  agencies,  and 
through  this  office  many  of  the  details  of  actual  coordination 
among  them  could  be  worked  out.  One  or  more  paid  workers 
could  be  detailed  in  conjunction  with  the  central  office  for 
emergency  calls  of  every  kind,  and  for  such  general  service 
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as  the  separate  agencies  might,  from  time  to  time,  require. 
There  is  a  strong  sentiment  at  present  favoring  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  paid  parish  worker  who  will  always  be  at  call  for 
relief  work  within  the  parish  lines.  This  policy  is  explicitly 
favored  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York.  It  is 
meeting  ready  approval  in  other  cities,  even  where  circum- 
stances do  not  yet  allow  the  plan  to  be  carried  out.  If  the 
central  office  is  well  located,  and  easily  accessible  to  street 
car  lines,  it  can  add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  as  a  whole  and  it  can  become  the  busy  centre  of  the 
clarified  social  conscience  of  the  city.  A  number  of  our  larger 
cities  have  already  introduced  the  central  office.  An  effort 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  extent  of  this  move- 
ment failed  to  bring  out  sufficient  information  to  permit 
detailed  reference  to  it. 

City  Conferences  of  Catholic  Charities. 

The  Catholic  Charities  of  our  larger  cities  should  aim  to 
establish  annual  city  conferences.  These  conferences  should 
follow  the  method  of  their  kind.  That  is  to  say,  they  should 
be  gatherings  in  which  all  of  our  Catholic  Charities  are  repre- 
sented, and  to  which  the  public  should  be  invited.  The 
program  ought  to  include  typical  practical  questions  of  re- 
lief, and  representative  local  problems.  The  papers  should 
be  practical  rather  than  philosophical.  They  should  aim  at 
observation,  interpretation,  and  direction  rather  than  at  in- 
spiration. Problems  in  local  coordination  and  cooperation 
should  not  be  overlooked.  General  policies  should  be  worked 
out  through  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  leaders,  which 
policies  should  be  followed  as  a  rule  in  relief  work.  Since 
city  conferences  could  take  advantage  of  local  wisdom  to  the 
utmost,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  as  against  state  and 
national  conferences  alone,  of  Catholic  Charities.  These 
latter  have  their  place.  We  must  have  them,  but  they  can- 
not handle  problems  which  must  be  settled  mainly  in  the 
light  of  local  conditions,  local  resources  and  relations.  City 
conferences  can  be  inaugurated  practically  without  expense, 
without  great  inconvenience,  and  without  creating  any  diffi- 
cult problems  of  administration.  Representatives  of  religious 
communities  in  the  city  could  attend  them  without  the  in- 
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convenience  of  travel  and  of  being  absent  from  their  post 
of  duty  for  any  considerable  time.  In  addition,  closer  and 
more  wholesome  relations  could  be  established  between  our 
school  system  and  our  charities. 

A  city  conference  possesses  first-rate  educational  value  for 
all  of  our  workers.  It  forces  those  who  prepare  papers  to 
analyze  their  own  experience,  to  take  counsel  with  others,  and 
to  reduce  their  judgments  to  a  form  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  publicity  as  to  both  style  and  content.  The  papers  pre- 
pared for  such  a  conference  would  gradually  create  a  body 
of  literature  having  the  highest  value  in  the  development  of 
local  work.  The  intimacy  among  our  relief  agencies  to 
which  a  city  conference  would  lead,  could  not  fail  to  further 
efficiency  and  coordination  among  them,  and  a  highly  desir- 
able unity  of  policy  in  dealing  with  fundamental  questions. 

A  city  conference  would  tend  to  educate  the  Catholic  public 
in  the  field  of  charity  and  it  would  give  to  the  charity  inter- 
est of  the  Church  a  strong  and  dignified  local  expression.  Its 
service  in  correcting  wrong  views  and  in  propagating  correct 
views  among  our  own  workers,  many  of  whom  are  in  contact 
with  mistaken  principles  of  charity  work,  is  not  the  least  of 
the  advantages  which  might  be  hoped  for. 

Libraries. 

Every  large  city  should  possess  a  well-stocked  library, 
built  up  from  the  Catholic  standpoint,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  Catholic  Charities  and  of  civic  and  voluntary  philan- 
thropy as  well  as  of  social  science,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  them 
will  promote  efficiency  and  progress.  The  literature  of  char- 
ity may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes,  that  of  investi- 
gation, of  interpretation,  of  direction,  and  of  inspiration.  Col- 
lections of  works  should  be  made  to  cover  these  four  direc- 
tions of  study  in  order  that  sources  be  at  the  command  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  charity  work.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  annual  city  conference  would  send  increasing 
numbers  to  such  a  library  for  the  preparation  of  papers  and 
of  discussions.  The  teachers  of  English  in  our  schools  and 
the  directors  of  debating  societies  might  be  led  to  direct  many 
of  our  youth  toward  such  a  library  in  the  preparation  of  their 
work.     Serious-minded   Catholics  who  are  genuinely   eager 
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to  understand  the  Catholic  point  of  view  in  social  work,  and 
non-Catholic  students  who  desire  to  inform  themselves,  would 
find  such  a  library  a  real  advantage.  The  current  printed 
reports  of  our  Catholic  charitable  agencies  would  of  them- 
selves make  a  splendid  nucleus  for  a  library  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to.  Expense  need  not  deter  the  beginning  of  such 
work,  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  directed  by  careful 
thinking,  would  make  a  creditable  start 

Schools  of  Philanthropy  or  Charity. 

All  great  human  interests  tend  to  create  schools.  Archi- 
tecture, painting,  religion,  industry,  philosophy,  music,  and 
States  resort  to  the  institution  of  schools  to  perpetuate  their 
traditions,  to  express  their  ideals,  and  develop  their  technique. 
Charity  likewise  has  now  begun  to  create  its  schools.  A  num- 
ber of  our  greater  cities  have  established  them  and  entrusted 
their  work  to  the  care  of  faculties  of  a  very  high  order  of 
ability.  Many  of  our  great  American  Universities,  recogniz- 
ing the  cultural  value  of  training  in  relief  work,  have  equipped 
strong  departments  and  established  high-grade  courses  in 
philanthropy. 

I  know  of  no  Catholic  school  of  philanthropy  in  the  United 
States.*  I  know  of  many  Catholics  who  have  gone  to  our 
general  schools  of  philanthropy  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  in  Catholic  fields.  An  examination  of  the  year  books 
of  a  number  of  our  Catholic  colleges  and  higher  schools  shows 
that  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  a  department  devoted  to 
instruction  on  the  positive  side  of  relief  work.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  courses  in  economics,  law,  or  theology,  which 
touch  incidentally  on  relief  duties  or  relief  problems.  Nor 
do  I  refer  to  religious  communities  which,  in  preparing  their 
members  for  social  work,  undoubtedly  carry  on  more  or  less 
systematic  instruction  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  is  now 
made.  Where  such  instruction  is  carried  on,  the  laity  have 
no  access  to  it. 

One  may  ask  if  such  schools  are  needed.     I  think  that  they 

^  An  exception  may  be  made  to  this  general  statement  Every  third  or 
fourth  year,  courses  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  given  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  Trinity  CoUege.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  open  a  School  in  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  in  conjunction  with  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 
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are.  No  Catholic  leader  can  represent  his  charities  worthily 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  charities  of  the 
Church,  of  the  principles  which  govern  her  relation  to  the 
state  in  dealing  with  dependents,  of  the  power  of  the  state  to 
enter  the  field  of  charity  as  against  the  Church,  of  the  right 
of  the  state  to  enact  civil  statutes  which  interfere  with  the 
fundamental  natural  rights  of  dependents.  Few  Catholic 
leaders  can  face  intelligently  present-day  problems  in  relief 
and  represent  their  faith  with  credit  if  they  be  ignorant  of 
housing  and  sanitation  laws,  child  labor,  education  and 
truancy  laws,  of  desertion  and  non-support  laws,  of  immi- 
gration and  immigration  laws,  of  policies  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  dependent  children  by  the  State,  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  strik- 
ing legal  aspects  of  relief  work.  These  interests  are  too 
great  to  permit  indifference  or  to  be  satisfied  with  such  hap- 
hazard protection  of  them  as  may  be  secured  by  the  unor- 
ganized impulses  of  our  fellow  Catholics.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  inferred  that  every  worker  should  have  a  course  in 
philanthropy.  A  sufficient  number  of  trained  leaders  and 
workers  should  be  found  in  our  cities,  however,  to  give  di- 
rection to  the  work  and  be  within  reach  when  advice  is  needed 
or  leadership  of  a  highly  qualified  kind  is  in  demand. 

Cities  and  states  which  surround  us  are  affected  much  more 
extensively  by  the  philanthropic  movements  and  leaders  with 
whom  we  fundamentally  disagree  than  by  us.  This  occurs 
largely  because  those  movements  furnish  an  insistent  and 
trained  leadership,  equipped  with  widely  varied  knowledge 
and  forceful  views.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  political  leaders  makes  them  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  this  influence,  while  we  hold  back  to  a  secondary 
position,  if  indeed  we  take  any  stand  at  all.  The  exceptions 
are  not  numerous. 

Where  schools  of  philanthropy  arc  impossible,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties in  their  way  are  very  great,  some  systematic  courses 
of  instruction  might  be  undertaken.  They  would  require 
but  little  effort.  Their  assured  usefulness  would  quickly 
build  up  a  public  appreciation  of  them,  and  would  thereby 
greatly  diminish  the  obstacles,  and  improve  the  prospects  of 
creating  such  schools.     The  value  to  our  development  of  a 
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school  in  Catholic  Charities  seems  therefore  to  be  beyond 
question. 

Recruiting  Members. 

The  awakening  of  interest  in  any  work  follows  well-known 
mental  laws.  Ordinarily  the  imagination  must  be  won  over. 
Abstract  argument  as  to  the  dignity  of  Catholic  Charity,  its 
organic  spiritual  character,  or  the  need  of  it,  avails  but  little 
in  securing  active  workers  until  their  imagination  is  seized. 
Anything  which  projects  the  charity  interests  of  a  city  for- 
ward in  its  imagination  and  attention  will  tend  to  increase  the 
membership  because  of  the  strength  of  the  human  appeal  that 
is  involved.  Undoubtedly  occasional  sermons  have  their 
value,  but  beyond  this,  organizations  should  provide  in  a  de- 
finite way  to  win  membership  in  quantity  and  quality  which 
their  work  demands. 

The  problem  of  recruiting  members  is  far  from  simple. 
There  are  very  large  numbers  who  are  practically  ignorant 
of  the  facts  of  poverty.  Were  knowledge  forced  on  their  at- 
tention in  an  attractive  manner,  many  of  them  could  be  won 
to  active  and  highly  creditable  service.  The  problem  here 
is  simply  one  of  spreading  information.  There  is  another 
class,  well-informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but  un- 
touched by  any  sense  of  duty  toward  them  and  conscious  of 
no  spiritual  defect  in  failing  to  serve  them.  This  class  has 
need  of  inspiration  and  spiritual  training  for  the  formation  of 
a  social  conscience.  Their  problem  is  distinct  from  the  first 
one.  There  is  a  third  class,  happily  endowed  with  an  acute 
social  conscience  but  unable  to  find  organizations  or  leader- 
ship through  which  to  be  directed  in  serving  the  poor.  This 
may  appear,  at  first  glance,  improbable.  Yet  I  have  known 
search  to  be  made  for  many  months  by  a  Catholic  who  eagerly 
desired  to  find  some  organization  through  which  work  might 
be  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  There  are  many 
of  this  type  who  are  shy.  They  are  not  what  we  call 
*'  joiners."  A  certain  timidity  holds  them  back,  but  their 
hearts  would  speak  words  of  deep  gratitude  if  they  could  be 
safely  launched  into  relief  work,  even  against  their  own 
shrinking.  There  are,  finally,  many  who  are  quick  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  poor  but  misunderstand  the  work  of 
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organizations.  Such  refuse  to  join  societies.  They  do  much 
charity  indiscriminately,  and  some  of  it  is  not  wisely  done. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  devising  a  system  of  recruiting  members, 
we  must  prepare  to  overcome  four  distinct  kinds  of  indiffer- 
ence. Our  own  indifference  to  this  distinction  has  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  our  progress. 

Collective  AcnvrriEs. 

There  are  certain  problems  presented  by  neighborhoods  in 
the  solution  of  which  our  Charities  should  find  themselves 
united.  Thus,  for  instance,  social  settlements,  care  of  delin- 
quents either  in  detention  or  on  parole,  day  nurseries,  in- 
struction classes  for  mothers  and  children,  evening  schools, 
fresh  air  and  convalescent  homes,  serve  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity needs.  The  initiative  in  respect  of  them  may  come 
from  an  individual  or  an  organization.  But  the  heavy  burden 
of  supporting  them  should  be  shared  generally.  Haphazard 
zeal,  effective  as  it  is  within  the  lines  of  its  vision,  can  never 
insure  completeness  and  thoroughness  in  works  of  this  kind. 
Collective  activities  should  be  a  common  glory  of  our  united 
charities.  Their  inauguration  should  represent  our  collective 
wisdom,  and  their  support  should  be  our  common  pride.  The 
wise  coordination  of  our  charities  expressed  either  in,  or 
independently  of,  a  city  conference  should  accomplish  this 
highly  desirable  result  regarding  the  type  of  activities  re- 
ferred to. 

Medical  and  Legal  Charities. 

Our  medical  resources  as  represented  by  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  dentists,  nurses,  and  institutions,  together  with 
the  city  health  department  in  all  of  its  activities,  should  be 
thoroughly  well  known  by  all  active  workers.  These  should 
be  instructed  in  a  way  to  enable  them  to  anticipate  and  meet 
the  common  medical  needs  of  the  poor,  to  recognize  symptoms 
of  approaching  illness,  and  to  discover  physical  defects  whose 
later  consequences,  if  neglected,  may  cause  further  misery  and 
helplessness.  The  poor  are  notoriously  indifferent  to  physical 
blemishes  and  the  danger  of  neglected  sickness.  If  our  medi- 
cal resources  are  well  unified  and  understood,  our  active  work- 
ers will  readily  learn  through  contact  with  them  all  of  the 
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duties  which  voluntary  service  of  the  poor  imposes.  Fortun- 
ately, recent  medical  and  sanitary  research  has  illuminated 
every  phase  of  this  problem  and  the  results  of  this  research 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  zealous  and  self-respecting  friend 
of  the  poor.  Half  of  one's  strength  consists  in  possessing  re- 
sources; the  other  half  consists  in  recognizing  situations  and 
knowing  how  to  master  them.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  our  legal  charities.  Typical  situations  in  the  lot  of  the  poor 
where  legal  redress  may  be  obtained  should  be  understood  by 
our  workers.  In  the  absence  of  a  distinctive  legal  aid  society, 
our  Catholic  Charities  should  create  a  law  committee  to  which 
every  worker  should  have  recourse  when  there  is  question 
of  the  legal  protection  of  the  poor.  Justice  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  social  order.  The  first  element  of  justice  consists  in 
knowing  one's  rights  and  respecting  them.  The  poor  do  not 
know  their  own  rights,  nor  do  they  at  times  know  how  to  re- 
spect them  when  known.  Our  charities  are  not  complete  un- 
til adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  prompt  legal  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  poor. 

Social  Work. 

The  primary  hope  that  inspires  relief  work  is  that  the 
dependent  may  be  made  independent  The  final  wisdom  of 
relief  work  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  eliminating  it  by  acting  on  them.  When  the 
causes  of  poverty  are  approximately,  or  even  remotely,  social 
rather  than  personal,  action  must  be  directed  toward  society  as 
a  whole  in  order  to  prevent  it.  If  the  improving  of  housing 
and  sanitation  conditions  in  a  city  materially  improves  the  lot 
of  the  poor,  our  charities  can  do  nothing  nobler  than  to  assist 
in  improving  housing  and  sanitary  conditions.  If  an  in- 
different police  system  permits  indiscriminate  sale  of  liquor 
in  a  way  which  causes  ravages  among  the  poor,  our  charity 
organizations  ought  to  be  found  in  the  van  fighting  for  far- 
reaching  reform.  If  legislation  is  proposed  whose  aim  it  is 
to  protect  the  poor  against  many  needless  dangers,  our  chari- 
ties honor  themselves  in  furthering  its  interests.  The  Church 
owes  to  approved  humane  movements  unequivocal  support  in 
as  far  as  such  movements  fall  within  the  scope  of  Christian 
charity    toward    the    weaker    classes.      Generally    speaking, 
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though  not  always,  its  best  equipped  representatives  in  these 
movements  should  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  practical  work- 
ers among  the  poor.  Hence  the  Catholic  Charities  of  a  city 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  all  movements  of  this  kind.  They 
ought  to  aid  and  encourage  them  with  due  reserve,  but  none 
the  less  sincerely. 

No  attempt  to  suggest  a  standard  of  equipment  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  a  city  could  aim  to  be  complete  without 
seeming  unduly  forced,  nor  can  it  be  made  at  all  without  in- 
viting more  or  less  disagreement.  We  are  so  varied  in  tem- 
perament and  standards,  so  unlike  in  experience  and  environ- 
ment, occasionally  so  subjective  that  we  carry  promise  of  more 
or  less  enduring  differences  at  all  times.  This  is,  however, 
the  common  lot.  Differences  when  clearly  understood  more 
often  relate  to  accidentals  than  to  essentials.  They  are  more 
often  questions  of  detail  than  of  principle.  Many  may  dis- 
agree as  to  the  extent  to  which  charity  can  be  systematized 
without  being  injured,  yet  few  will  deny  that  system  is  neces- 
sary. Many  may  disagree  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of 
records,  while  few  will  afiirm  that  no  records  are  necessary. 
Our  separated  Catholic  Charities  may  do  very  creditable  work, 
but  it  would  contradict  all  human  experience  if  wise  co- 
ordination among  them  failed  to  improve  their  efficiency. 
We  may  get  much  satisfaction  and  consciousness  of  success  if 
we  judge  our  work  by  easy  standards.  It  would  be  little 
short  of  astonishing  if  more  exacting  standards  failed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  unworthy  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity  which  we  aim  to  serve  unless  we  give  the 
best  in  service,  the  best  in  intelligence,  the  best  in  thought 
and  prayer  of  which  we  are  capable.  The  deliberate  es- 
tablishment by  our  collective  charities  of  an  exalted  and  exact- 
ing standard  of  equipment  and  activity,  which  will  meet  the 
most  exacting  human  judgment,  as  well  as  the  most  faithful 
spiritual  test,  would  undoubtedly  call  forth  from  them,  and 
secure  to  this  great  cause,  the  best  of  which  we  are  capable 
Nothing  less  than  that  best  should  be  offered  to  Him  who  gave 
us  at  all  times  His  best 

William  J.  Kerby. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America. 
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THE  OATHOLIO  FSESSt  TWO  DUTIES. 

A  CERTAIN  priest  whose  Sunday  Mass  was  alwa)rs  served, 
and  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  served,  by  the 
same  young  man,  on  one  occasion  felt  impelled  to  make  him, 
on  their  return  to  the  sacristy  after  Mass  and  sermon  were 
over,  a  little  apology.  "  On  this  Sunday  last  year  I  had," 
said  he,  "  the  same  subject  to  preach  about  as  to-day.  It  was 
a  different  sermon,  but  it  had  to  deal  with  the  same  things; 
they  are  so  bound  up  with  the  day,  and  so  important  I  am 
afraid,  though,  you  and  the  congregation  may  have  found 
the  repetition  rather  tedious.'' 

"  Bless  you,  Father,"  the  amiable  creature  replied  cheer- 
fully, "  let's  hope  they  weren't  listening  both  times."  Then, 
with  a  smile  of  engaging  candor,  "  /  wasn't." 

The  blessing,  if  irregular,  was  so  cordially  given  that  the 
priest  accepted  it  gratefully,  and  the  consolation  too— as  far 
as  it  went. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  I  have  written  on  the  Apos- 
tolate  of  the  Press,  and  some  things  involved  in  it;  but  it  is 
likely  that  no  one  on  your  side  was  listening.  And  that  is 
why  I  would  venture  to  take  up  my  parable  again  on  the 
same  theme  with  a  different  audience. 

That  His  late  Holiness,  Leo  XIII,  and  the  present  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  have  in  very  weighty  words  insisted  on  the 
not  mainly  reserved  for  Catholic  journals  and  a  Catholic 
public  is,  in  general,  everywhere  aware.  That  all  Catholics, 
keep  it  quiet.  Anti-Christ  may  make  all  the  noise  he  can, 
fact  it  would  be  rash  to  assert.  George  Eliot's  Uncle  Pullet 
"  had  a  great  natural  faculty  for  ignorance,"  and  some  ex- 
cellent people  seem  to  have  a  surprising  natural  capacity  for 
remaining  ignorant  of  what  their  neighbors  have  long  been 
talking  about. 

But  as  a  whole  the  Catholic  public  is  alive  to  the  fact  that 
two  Popes  have  in  recent  years  spoken  strongly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  there  being  a  powerful  and  efficient  Catholic  press. 
They  quite  perceive  the  necessity,  and  are  all  for  a  Catholic 
press  equal  in  every  way,  and  superior  in  some  ways,  to  the 
huge  non-Catholic,  often  anti-Catholic  Press. 
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What  they  do  not,  perhaps,  seem  to  perceive  so  plainly  is 
that  an  efficient  Press  must  be  flourishing,  and  that,  in  order 
that  it  may  flourish,  it  must  be  vigorously  supported.  One 
necessity  of  a  strong  and  efl'ectual  Catholic  Press  they  do 
understand — ^that  able  and  willing  Catholic  writers  should 
be  forthcoming.  They  are  forthcoming  both  in  England  and 
in  America :  and,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  will- 
ing as  well:  willing  to  forgo  the  chances  of  much  higher 
pay  for  their  work  than  would  be  theirs  if  their  services  were 
not  mainly  reserved  for  Catholic  journals  and  a  Catholic 
audience.  In  thus  reserving  their  services  Catholic  writers 
exercise  another  sort  of  self-denial,  and  a  higher:  for  every 
writer  naturally  prefers  the  widest  audience  possible:  the 
wider  the  audience  the  greater  natural  stimulus  is  there  to  a 
writer.  Just  as  empty  benches  naturally  chill  a  preacher,  and 
a  packed  church  warms  him  as  well  as  it,  so  is  it  with  a  writer. 
And  this  not  merely  because  of  the  greater  chance  of  ap- 
plause but  because  of  the  wider  hope  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. Nevertheless,  both  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  yours,  I  repeat  that  Catholic  writers  show  themselves 
perfectly  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  Press,  regardless  of  smaller  pecuniary  rewards,  and 
of  a  smaller  audience. 

But,  whether  the  Catholic  public  is  equally  loyal  in  sup- 
port is  another  question.  In  England  I  doubt  if  it  is.  How 
it  may  be  in  America,  I  do  not  know. 

This  at  all  events  is  certain:  that  the  Apostolate  of  the 
Press  depends  not  on  the  Press  itself  alone.  However  au- 
thoritative the  mission  of  an  apostle  may  be,  however  un- 
sparing of  himself  he  may  be,  however  noble  his  message,  and 
competent  his  presentation  of  it — he  must  have  hearers.  And 
if  people  will  not  listen  he  cannot  have  them. 

And  more:  even  an  apostolate  as  that  of  Apostles  or 
apostolic  men  to  unbelieving  nations,  implies  certain  material 
things,  a  certain  equipment.  But  such  an  apostolate  as  that 
of  the  Press  demands  an  equipment  that  is  extremely  costly. 
In  this  case  zeal,  and  self-sacrifice  alone  is  not  enough.  To 
carry  on  an  able  and  efficient  Press  campaign  implie?  great 
expense  and  a  Catholic  Press  must  be  crippled,  and  ulti- 
mately silenced,  unless  it  is  maintained  by  an  adequate  and 
efficient  response  to  meet  that  expense. 
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Catholics  are  not  always  backward  in  criticism  of  their  own 
Press:  they  expect  it  to  equal  the  general  Press  in  literary 
power  and  in  appearance  too.  The  paper  must  not  be  flimsy  ; 
the  type  must  not  be  unsightly;  tiie  illustrations  must  be 
first-rate;  the  news  of  the  newest,  the  reviews  striking  and 
original,  the  editorship  in  fact  of  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. Well,  all  this  costs  money.  And  the  money  can 
only  be  available  if  the  Catholic  Press  be  as  well  supported 
as  the  Press  which  is  not  Catholic.  And  that  support  must 
mainly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  be  given  by  Catholics  them- 
selves. 

A  Catholic  paper  may  do  worlds  of  good  by  coming  into 
non-Catholic  hands.  But  it  cannot  if  it  does  not  exist,  and 
its  existence  must  be  contingent  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
Catholic  Public. 

All  this  may  seem  a  mere  string  of  truisms.  But  some 
truisms  are  largely  ignored — as  that,  if  you  spend  more  than 
comes  in  to  you,  you  will  end  in  debt  and  disaster.  If  then 
the  Catholic  Press  is  not  to  end  in  debt  and  disaster,  as  much 
must  come  into  it  as  it  pays  out  to  make  itself  and  keep  itself 
what  the  Catholic  Public  expects  it  to  be:  and  what  comes 
in  must  come  from  the  Catholic  public  chiefly.  Does  every 
Catholic  family  regularly  subscribe  to  even  one  Catholic 
paper?  Few  are  the  families,  even  among  quite  poor  people 
in  which  one,  and  often  more  than  one,  non-Catholic  paper 
is  not  regularly  taken.  Some  of  these  non-Catholic  papers 
are  good  enough :  some  are  bad  enough :  and  many  are  silly, 
worthless,  and  such  as  to  require  an  antidote.  Almost  all, 
it  is  seriously  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  Catholics,  are  written 
by  people  who  have  no  religious  beliefs  at  all,  or  whose  re- 
ligious beliefs,  such  as  they  are,  are  wholly  alien  from  our  own, 
often  very  inimical,  often  supercilious  and  scornful  of  every 
Catholic  ideal,  often  permeated  by  thoroughly  lax  morality 
— as  for  instance  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  and  indissolubil- 
ity of  Christian  marriage.  Even  comic  papers,  which  would 
seem  to  be  neutral  ground,  sin  very  heavily  in  this  respect: 
the  whole  point  (what  there  is  of  it)  of  half  the  jokes  in 
many  of  them  presupposes  that  marriage  itself  is  a  joke, 
though  a  bad  one:  that  conjugal  infidelity  is  another  joke, 
and  a  better  one.     And  it  is  largely  assumed  by  them  that 
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religion  is  a  bore,  a  convention,  and  a  pretence :  that  straight- 
forward folk  discard  the  nuisance  and  the  false  pretence. 

The  presence  of  such  papers  in  Catholic  households  needs 
at  the  least  an  antidote;  and  Catholic  papers  are  the  obvious 
and  indispensable  antidote. 

The  public  atmosphere  of  life  in  almost  all  "  civilized " 
countries  is  not  only  un-Catholic  but  irreligious.  At  best  it 
mostly  assumes  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  or  say  with 
public  life:  that,  if  a  man  chooses  to  be  religious  it  is  a  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy,  and  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  cost,  and 
keep  it  quiet.  Anti-Christ  may  make  all  the  noise  he  can, 
but  Christianity  is  a  private  fad  and  is  not  to  annoy  the  public. 

And,  meanwhile,  it  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  Catholics 
are  to  live  and  breathe.  In  the  hygiene  of  the  body  men  are 
growing  more  and  more  alert  to  the  necessity  of  precaution 
and  antidote.  Where  circumstances  imply  risk,  measures  of 
self-defence  are  adopted:  those  who  are  forced  to  encounter 
vitiated  air  are  warned  how  to  minimize  danger  of  infection. 
But  is  the  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  inimical  to  Christian 
faith  and  morality  less  hazardous?  If  inevitable,  are  we 
excused  from  arming  ourselves  with  such  antidotes  and  safe- 
guards as  lie  in  our  power? 

Catholics  in  business,  in  society,  and  at  play,  are  every- 
where exposed  to  an  infective  atmosphere.  It  is  breathed 
around  them  by  the  public  Press,  and  by  the  daily  discussion 
of  every  topic  they  hear  spoken  of.  Many  who  create  it 
they  perceive,  or  believe,  to  be  clever,  intelligent,  capable 
people — more  so,  perhaps,  than  themselves.  Scientists  will 
tell  us  in  alarming  figures  the  weight  of  the  physical  atmos- 
phere upon  our  heads:  who  can  measure  the  weight  of  this 
un- Christian  atmosphere  upon  the  heads,  hearts,  and  morals 
of  our  Christian  people? 

There  are  supernatural  antidotes:  we  do  not  forget  them. 
God's  grace  and  His  sacraments  are  still  with  us.  But  the 
reason  we  do  not  now  speak  of  them  here  is  that  many  of 
those  subjected  to  the  influences  we  mention  do  not  in  fact 
make  use  of  those  supernatural  safeguards  against  them. 
Catholic  newspapers  are  not  to  supersede  the  Church's  sacra- 
ments, but  to  help  powerfully  in  bringing  the  memory  of  them 
and  of  all  other  means  of  grace  to  the  minds  of  her  children. 
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I  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  may  be  called  Catho- 
lic insulation. 

The  circumstances  of  modem  life  do  largely  insulate  from 
Catholic  surroundings,  Catholic  ideals,  and  even  Catholic 
memories,  large  numbers  of  our  people.  Even  families  feel  it : 
there  are  places  where  this  or  that  Catholic  family  finds  itself, 
or  imagines  itself,  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  without  Catholic 
society  of  its  own  calibre.  Social  inequalities  exist  even  in 
republics:  perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in  republics  are  such 
inequalities  more  insisted  upon.  Where  there  are  no  titles, 
and  where  theoretically  there  is  no  rank,  other  distinctions 
are  all  the  more  perceived  by  those  that  have  them.  Many 
families  in  a  republican  state  are  well-born,  and  they  do 
not  forget  it:  others  are  intellectual,  well-educated,  cultured, 
refined.  Where  there  are  not  other  families  of  correspond- 
ing birth,  breeding,  or  mental  superiority  they  miss  it,  and 
are  not  inclined  to  merge  their  own  real  or  supposed  ad- 
vantages altogether.  A  Catholic  family  with  such  claims 
to  superiority  in  a  restricted  neighborhood  where  other  Catho- 
lic families  of  their  own  sort  are  few  or  absent,  will  prob- 
ably mix  largely  if  not  entirely  in  non-Catholic  circles:  and 
as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is  this  will  be  so.  This 
is  one  sort  of  Catholic  insulation. 

Then  there  is  the  much  commoner  case  of  individual  Catho- 
lics, separated  from  home  and  family :  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  bread. 
They  often  live,  and  sometimes  are  almost  bound  to  live,  among 
people  who  have  not  their  faith,  or  who  have  no  faith  of  any 
kind.  These  people  among  whom  their  lives  are  lived  may 
be  bad  and  repulsive,  or  bad  and  by  no  means  repellent,  or 
"  good  *'  in  a  way  that  is  not  the  Church's  way ;  at  any 
rate  their  influence  is  not  on  the  Church's  side.  This  is 
another  sort  of  Catholic  insulation. 

In  both  the  insulated  Catholic  family  or  individual  is  sub- 
ject to  the  continual  erosion  of  forces  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent than  could  easily  be  exaggerated.  There  is  a  more 
than  daily  influx  of  a  tide  that  would  be  irresistible  but  for 
omnipotent  grace. 

The  counter-influence,  against  such  erosion,  against  the 
diurnal  tides  of  doubt  and  chill,  which  might  be  effected  by 
the  constant  use  of  Catholic  papers  is  really  enormous. 
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Such  insulation  tends  to  make  Catholic  households  and 
Catholic  individuals  wholly  forgetful  of  what  the  Church  is, 
what  her  work  is,  what  are  her  struggles  at  home  and  abroad, 
her  interests,  her  preoccupations,  her  daily  martyrdom,  her 
noble  energies,  her  self-sacrifice,  her  vital  power,  her  undy- 
ing and  undiminished  importance,  her  intellectual  superior- 
ity, her  moral  preeminence,  her  Divine  authority,  and  her  un- 
abated claims.  Catholics  thus  isolated  are  by  the  use  of 
Catholic  papers  put  in  inevitable  and  indispensable  reminder 
of  these  the  forgotten  things. 

The  insulation  we  speak  of  tends  directly  to  a  sort  of  self- 
ishness and  meanness  of  outlook.  A  nobler  spirit  of  com- 
munity and  fellowship  is  directly  engendered  and  fostered 
by  reading  of  what  the  world-wide  energies  of  the  Church 
are.  The  habitual  use  of  Catholic  papers  forbids  a  Catholic 
to  assume  that  his  Church  is  obsolete,  or  behind-hand.  It 
compels  him  to  ask  himself  whether  it  be  not  he  who  is  a 
sluggard  and  faineant.  It  whets  his  zeal,  and  stimulates  his 
sympathy :  it  begets  brotherly  love  and  an  emulation  in  good. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  published  immense  numbers 
of  Catholic  journals,  magazines,  reviews,  and  what  not,  in 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  They  are 
not  cutting  each  other's  throats:  there  is  not  one  too  many. 
If  some  might  be  better  than  they  are,  can  they  be  made 
better  without  more  efficient  support?  If  many  are  as  good 
as  they  could  conceivably  be,  would  not  their  efficiency  be 
immensely  increased  if  the  number  of  their  readers  were  what 
it  might  easily  be? 

The  efficiency  of  a  paper,  or  a  review,  does  not  depend 
merely  on  its  own  excellence:  the  noblest  preacher  that  ever 
stood  in  a  pulpit  would  preach  in  vain  if  nobody  stopped  to 
listen.  And  no  matter  how  good  the  Catholic  Press  may  be, 
its  apostolate  can  only  bear  fruit  among  those  whom  it  reaches. 

We  end,  therefore,  with  the  question  with  which  we  set 
out  —  Is  the  Catholic  Press  adequately  supported  by  the 
Catholic  Public?  If  not,  is  our  duty  done  when  an  adequate 
Catholic  Press  is  provided?  If  we  wish  to  carry  out  the 
Pope's  mandate,  we  have  not  only  to  supply  the  Catholic 
papers  but  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  foster  and  enlarge  the 
demand  on  which  the  supply  must  in  the  long  run  depend. 

F.  B.  D.  Bickerstaff-Drew. 

Salisbury,  England. 
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HATBIMOHIAL  DI8PEH8ATI0N8  AHD  OAUTIONS. 

THE  ends  of  the  earth  reecho  the  oft- repeated  sound  of  the 
Shepherd's  voice  warning  the  flock  of  Christ  to  refrain 
from  intermarriage  with  those  who  are  not  of  the  household 
of  the  faith.  The  experience  of  ages  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  that  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  present  and  future, 
wherewith  marriage  is  freighted,  usually  receive  their  due 
measure  of  consideration  only  when  both  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage contract  are  incorporated  in  Christ's  Church.  The 
Apostolic  Age  and  every  succeeding  age  transmit  a  measure 
of  testimony  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  bespeak  unity  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  as  a  necessary  passport  to  happiness  in  the 
married  state. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  compress  the  unchanging 
attitude  of  the  Church  regarding  this  question  into  fewer, 
clearer,  and  stronger  terms  than  those  embodied  in  the  An- 
tonellian  letter  of  15  November,  1858. 

Omnes  enim  norunt,  quid  ipsa  Catholica  Ecclesia  de  hujusmodi 
catholicos  inter  et  acatholicos  nuptiis  constanter  senserit,  cum  illas 
semper  improbaverit,  et  tanquam  illicitas  planeque  pemiciosas  haba- 
erit,  tum  ob  flagitiosam  in  divinis  communionem  turn  ob  impendens 
catholico  conjugi  perversionis  periculum,  tum  ob  pravam  sobolis 
institutionem.  Atque  hue  omnino  pertinent  antiquissimi  canones 
ipsa  mixta  connubia  severe  interdicentes,  ac  irecentiores  Summorum 
Pontificum  sanctiones,  de  quibus  immortalis  memoriae  Benedictus 
XIV  loquitur  in  suis  Encyclicis  Litteris  ad  Poloniae  Regni  Epis- 
copos,  atque  in  celeberrimo  opere  quod  de  Synodo  Dioecesano  in- 
scribitur. 

This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  synopsis  of  a  mes- 
sage which  the  Church  never  wearies  of  sending  home  to  her 
children.  Nevertheless,  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  whose 
sincerity  in  the  cause  of  Christ  is  beyond  question,  essay  to 
find  in  mixed  marriages  an  avenue  leading  toward  marked 
decrease  in  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  marked  growth  in 
convert-making.  Whilst  every  pastor  of  souls  would  en- 
thusiastically welcome  this  consummation,  the  most  optimistic 
laborers  in  the  vineyard  can  hardly  close  their  eyes  to  an 
undiminishing  leakage  in  church  membership  which  unbiased 
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observers  in  all  quarters  find  themselves  tracing  to  untimely 
mixed  marriages.  The  number  of  mixed  marriages  is  daily 
on  the  increase.  Are  our  consequent  losses  less  than  our 
gains?  The  Church  never  loses  sight  of  this  very  pertinent 
question.  The  intimate  consciousness  of  the  vital  issue  at 
stake  reveals  itself  in  every  move  which  the  Church  has  made 
to  survey  the  situation  and  master  the  problem.  True  to  her 
divine  mission  of  restoring  all  things  in  Christ,  she  ambitions 
fewer  losses  and  greater  gains ;  nay  more,  she  would  fain  re- 
joice in  that  day  which  will  find  her  minus  losses  and  plus 
gains.  Some  such  thought  as  this  inspired  Venerable  Bede 
to  write  "  quia  videlicet  Ecclesiam  suam  quantalibet  numer- 
ositate  jam  dilatatam  tamen  usque  ad  finem  mundi  humilitate 
vult  crescere,  et  ad  promissum  reg^um  humilitate  pervenire."  ^ 
Speculatively,  the  economy  of  her  legislation  seeks  to  reach 
this  vantage  ground;  practically,  alas!  results  frequently  fall 
short  of  her  noble  aims  and  her  tireless  efforts. 

Just  as  the  economy  of  law-making  in  the  Church  bears  un- 
mistakable marks  of  exquisite  prudence,  so  also  does  the 
economy  of  dispensation  carry  traces  of  similar  prudence. 
Although  universal  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  law  is  an  at- 
tribute of  the  Papacy,  the  exigencies  of  a  higher  tribunal, 
unfolded  in  the  revelation  of  nature  and  grace,  bid  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  to  withhold  dispensations  in  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  until  all  reasonable  fear  of  con- 
tumely toward  the  Creator  is  eliminated. 

Apostolica  Sedes  semper  constanterque  retinuit  atque  retinet  nul- 
limode  in  vetito  mixtae  religionis  fas  esse  dispensare,  nisi  singulis 
in  casibus  praeter  causas  canonicas  simul  concummt  tres  condi- 
tiones  scquentes"  etc* 

The  Church  assumes  this  attitude  simply  because  natural 
law  forbids  mixed  marriages.  This  prohibition  ceases  only 
when  the  danger  of  contumely  toward  the  Almighty  is  effec- 
tively removed.  As  officially  constituted  exponent  of  natural 
and  divine  law,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  authoritatively  decides 
that,  all  things  con«?idered,  contumely  toward  the  Almighty 
is  forestalled  in  such  or  such  a  particular  case.     What  else 

1  Horn,  in  Luke  XII.  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  LIV. 
*S.  O.  ai  July,  1880,  to  Primate  of  Hungary. 
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is  this  save  an  official  declaration  indicating  that  changed 
conditions  block  the  application  of  natural  law  in  some  con- 
crete cases?  It  is  safe  to  claim  that  such  decisions  are  neither 
actual  nor  virtual  dispensations  in  natural  and  divine  law, 
although  more  than  once  controversy  has  spent  itself  in  ef- 
forts to  establish  the  contrary.* 

Furthermore,  no  less  an  illustrious  canonist  that  Wemz,  by 
means  of  a  fictitious  hypothesis,  ingeniously  avows  his  abid- 
ing reverence  for  Christ's  Vicar  and  at  the  same  time  his 
consciousness  of  higher  claims  when  he  writes  that  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  granting  dispensations  in  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  regardless  of  the  conditions  un- 
der consideration,  would  be  the  efficient  cause  of  an  illicit, 
not  an  invalid,  dispensation/ 

In  fine,  so  sacred  are  the  claims  in  question  that  the  Church 
officially  declares  that  their  recognition  cannot  be  legitimately 
overlooked  even  at  the  hour  of  death.  The  C.S.O.,  i8  March, 
1 891,  rendered  the  following  decision:  "  Cautiones  etiam  in 
articulo  mortis  esse  exigendas."  Of  this  decision  De  Becker 
writes :  "  Quod  responsum,  si  quid  sapimus,  intelligi  debet  de 
omnibus  quidem  cautionibus  obtinendis,  quantum  fieri  potest 
et  de  hisce  saltem  absolute  exigendis  quae  ipso  jure  naturali 
praescribuntur."  • 

In  order  not  to  retard  the  expeditious  adjustment  of  such 
important  matters  as  the  dispensations  under  consideration, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  frequently  narrows  his  own  direct  respon- 
sibility by  delegating  unto  bishops  the  necessary  faculties  to 
grant  these  matrimonial  dispensations.  This  is  why  the 
faculties  accorded  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  specify  the 
following  grant :  "  Dispendandi  cum  suis  subditis  .  .  .  qua- 
ienus  sine  coniumelia  Creatoris  fieri  possit^'  etc.  More  than 
passing  importance  attaches  to  the  precise  signification  of 
these  familiar  words,  and  the  Holy  See  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  emphasizing  their  meaning.  Hence  the  Church  un- 
equivocally denotes  what  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  toward  each  other  as  well  as  toward  their  off- 

»  Vid.  De  Smct,  De  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio,  ad  ed.,  Pars  secunda,  Cap. 
I,  No.  353- 

*  Werni,  Jus  Decretalium,  IV,  Title  XXII,  No.  510. 
'  De  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio,  p.  243. 
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Spring,  in  order  to  bar  the  danger  of  contumely  toward  the 
Creator. 

The  danger  of  contumely  in  the  first  instance  is  counter- 
acted only  when  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Catholic  party 
to  untrammelled  freedom  in  hearing  the  Church,  is  honestly 
acknowledged  by  the  non-Catholic  party.  This  acknowl- 
edgment finds  its  logical  complement  in  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  mutual  understanding  regarding  the  offspring. 
For,  who  could  reasonably  contend  that  the  danger  of  con- 
tumely is  effectively  forestalled  until  the  non-Catholic  party 
disclaims  all  right  to  question  the  baptism  and  subsequent 
education  of  the  children  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  fine,  "  quatenus  sine  contumelia  Creatoris  fieri  possit " 
implies  that  the  Catholic  party  is  bound  to  spare  no  effort  to 
win  the  non-Catholic  from  error.  Though  the  existence  of 
this  obligation  has  never  been  mooted,  the  genesis  of  the  same 
is  not  at  all  too  clear.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  say  what  means  are 
in  vogue  to  obtain  assurance  that  the  Catholic  party  considers 
this  condition  as  a  serious  matter  of  conscience.  Usually 
non-Catholics  are  invited  to  weigh  the  conditions  circumscrib- 
ing their  obligations,  as  the  best  means  of  understanding  the 
pledges  which  they  are  required  to  make  and  bound  to  keep 
when  they  accept  the  hand  of  Catholics  in  marriage. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  necessity  of  counteract- 
ing the  danger  of  contumely  toward  the  Almighty,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  designated  to  attain  this  end.  In 
order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  inroads  of 
human  perversity,  the  Church  spares  no  effort  to  induce 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  bent  on  marriage  to  assume  the 
obligation  of  forestalling  the  danger  of  contumely  toward 
the  Creator,  and  to  prove  faithful  thereunto  throughout  their 
years  of  married  life.  Though  the  natural  and  the  divine  law 
intimate  the  necessity  of  some  such  means  to  this  end,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  suggests  aught  regarding  the  form  in 
which  this  obligation  is  to  receive  its  concrete  setting.  Cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  must  needs  play  no  small  part 
in  shaping  the  course  which  ecclesiastical  lawgivers  will  pur« 
sue  in  determining  this  point.  Usually  the  Church  is  not 
inclined   to   rest  content  with  verbal   assurance   from   non- 
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Catholics,  but  rather  shows  a  preference  for  written  pledges 
which  should  be  incorporated  in  parochial  or  diocesan 
archives.  At  times  special  circumstances  may  bespeak  the 
advisability,  nay  even  the  necessity,  of  exacting  sworn  as- 
surance. Papal  rescripts  or  diocesan  statutes  sometimes  urge 
such  measures.  In  this  country,  diocesan  synods  usually 
exact  "  cautiones  et  quidem  scriptis." 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  actually  enjoined,  these  pledges 
will  be  little  better  than  worthless  unless  the  parties  are  sin- 
cere, not  only  in  making  the  required  agreement,  but  also  in 
intending  to  redeem  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  good 
will.  To  some  all  this  may  seem  like  the  dreams  of  a  vision- 
ary or  the  musings  of  a  rigorist.  No  better  comment  sug- 
gests itself  here  than  "  Roma  locuta  est,  causa  finita  est" 
Not  a  trace  of  ambiguity  mars  the  crystal  clearness  of  the 
messages  which  Rome  has  repeatedly  sent  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  the  policy  herein  to  be  followed.  Some  of 
the  many  passages  apropos  of  this  point  are  quoted  in 
footnotes.* 

Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  letters  mention  "  cautionibus 
opportunis."  To  a  query  asking  the  precise  signification  of 
this  phrase,  the  Holy  OflSce,  30  June,  1842,  replied:  "Talcm 
promissionem  quae  in  pactum  deducta  praebeat  morale  fun- 
damentum  de  veritate  executionis  ita  ut  prudenter  ejusmodi 
executio  expectari  possit."  Wemz  summarizes  this  matter  in 
terms  singularly  clear  and  terse :  "  Quae  cautiones  si  omnino 
non  aut  non  sincere  aut  non  integre  ante  concessam  dispcn- 
sationem  praestantur,  gratia  dispensationis  est  neganda.'' 

•  "  Exigendae  enim  praeterea  sunt  opportunae  a  contrahcntibus  cintioMS 
de  amovendo,  etc.  Has  autem  cautiones  jus  naturale  ac  divinum  com  po^ 
tulet,  nulla  unquam  huroana  auctoritate  mixtae  nuptiae  sine  ipsis  permitu 
I>ossunt.** — (Instr.  ad  omnes  Epp.  Ritus  Orientalis,  12  December,  1888.)       , 

"  Cautiones  enim  illae  ideo  naturali  divinoque  jure  exiguntur  ifqnc  tt\p 
debent,  ut  pericula  intrinseca  quae  mixtis  insunt  matrimoniis  removeintor, 
at  vero  ut  gravibus  fidei  ac  morum  periculis  etiam  sub  opportunis  ca"J'^"^^ 
fideles  se  exponere  permittantur,  grave  aliquod  incommodum  ceteroquiB  M°^ 
devitandum  immineat  necesse  est"--(Litt  Ency.  S.  C  de  Prop.  Fide, 
March,    1868.) 

"  Romani  Pontifices  .  .  .  suis  dispensat^'onibus  adjicere  consucTcront^cw- 
ditionem  expressam  de  praemittendis  matrimonio  opportunis  cautionibus,  e 
**  Cum  enim  non  ecclesiastica  solum  sed  naturalis  ac  divina  prorsos  Im  ^^ 
ne  homo  in  nuptiis  contrahendis  se  aut  futuram  sobolem  P®"*^**^®.  J*'^'!!!^ 
temere  committat;  exinde  sane  manifestum  est  memoratas  c*"^*°°^  ^^kj, 
adhibere,  ut  naturalis  eadem  divinaque  lex  sarta  tectaque  habeatur.  — (^ 
VIII  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  27  March,  1830.) 

"*  Jus  Decreialium  IV,  Title  XXII,  No.  510,  Note  41. 
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Not  only  must  the  ante-nuptial  pledges  bear  the  earmarks 
of  sincerity,  but  delegates  granting  the  favor  of  dispensations 
should  exercise  such  discretion  as  will  best  serve  to  unmask 
the  disguise  of  those  who  feign  genuine  sincerity  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  marriage  whose  prerequired  pledges  mean  for 
them  less  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  Here 
again  Rome  speaks  so  distinctly  that  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

At  first  this  ruling  *  may  seem  like  an  insupportable  burden, 
but  reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  this  responsibility  is  so 
widely  distributed  that  the  sum  total  of  direct  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  those  who  actually  carry  on  the  necessary 
negotiations  seldom  exceeds  the  measure  of  ordinary  dili- 
gence. Far  from  militating  against  the  purpose  of  the  law- 
giver, this  distribution  only  serves  to  focus  the  responsibility 
at  the  point  of  least  resistance.  Why  so?  Simply  because 
those  directly  charged  with  the  care  of  souls  can  scarcely  play 
their  part  in  parochial  afl'airs  without  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  status  of  their  parishioners.  As  a  conse- 
quence pastors  know  almost  to  a  detail  what  precise  course 
of  action  will  best  subserve  the  happiest  realization  of  the 
prescribed  conditions.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Ordinary's 
name  is  afiixed  to  a  dispensation  for  disparity  of  cult  or 
mixed  religion  spells  no  diminution  of  the  pastor's  respon- 
sibility. In  the  last  analysis  the  data  underlying  the  con- 
cession or  non-concession  of  such  dispensation  are  usually  in 
the  pastor's  keeping.  To  him  therefore  the  Ordinary  must 
needs  turn  for  information  necessary  for  judicious  action  in 
granting  or  withholding  such  dispensations  as  those  under 
consideration,  and  with  him  leave  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  often  as  the  contracting  parties  are 
comparative  strangers,  parish  priests  may  find  the  question 
of  sincerity  somewhat  perplexing.     Readers  of  this  Review 

*  '^  Ut  superior  ecclesiasticns  moralem  certitodinem  habeat  give  de  ctutionnm 
sinceritate  de  praesenii  give  de  earum  adimplemento  de  futuro." — (C.  S.  O., 
2\  July,  1880.) 

**  Quod  si  in  aliquo  casu  extraordinario  talia  concurrent  adjuncta,  ut  EpTS- 
copus  valeat  sibi  comparare  moralem  cert'tudinem  tarn  de  hujusmodi  cautionum 
•inceritate  pro  praesenti,"  etc. — (C.  S.  O.,  10  December.  1902.) 

*'  Ut  dispensatio  locum  habeat  in  matrimoniis  mixtis,  sola  est  essentialis 
promissio  consuetarum  cautionum  quae  ita  seria  debet  esse,  ut  Ep'scopus 
sibi  comparare  moralem  certitudinem,"  etc. — (C.  S.  O.,  17  February,  1S75.) 
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are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  method  admirably  outlined, 
and  still  more  admirably  used,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Dunne,  Ean 
Claire,  Wisconsin,  to  answer  such  emergencies.  The  success 
of  this  venture  is  the  most  eloquent  exponent  of  its  worth. 
This  or  some  other  such  plan  is  necessary  to  enable  pastors 
to  reach  judicious  conclusions  regarding  the  data  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ordinary.  To  take  for  granted  what  requires 
careful  examination  is  to  run  counter  to  the  exigencies  of 
moral  diligence.  Hence  Dc  Smet  •  writes :  "  Quaproptcr 
cautiones  sunt  a  nupturientibus  exigendae,  seu  promissiones 
serio  ac  fidenter  factae  de  integro  conditionum  adimplemento, 
adeo  ut  '  superior  Ecclesiasticus  moralem  certitudinem  habeat 
sive  de  cautionum  sinceritate  pro  praesenti,  sive  de  earum 
adimplemento  pro  futuro/  nee  uUa  ratione  fieri  potest  'ut 
spes  ilia  quae  unice  in  bona  voluntatis  contrahentium  disposi- 
tione  fundatur,  verarum  cautionum  locum  tenere  valeat'"^ 
Is  this  any  more  than  the  application  of  principles  similar  to 
those  which  careful  business  men  consider  indispensable  ad- 
juncts of  success  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits? 
Every  ambassador  of  Christ  is  ready  to  welcome  any  policy 
inaugurated  to  safeguard  Christ's  flock  as  well  as  to  make 
fresh  conquests  in  His  name.  This  is  why  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  emphasizes  the  following  course  of 
action :  "  Pastores,  ut  in  his  promissionibus  exigendis  fortitcr 
quidem  in  re,  in  modo  tamen  suaviter  se  gerant,  ne,  aemula- 
tionem  quidem  Dei  habentes,  sed  non  secundum  scientiam, 
utrumque  sponsum  exasperent,  indeque  mala  oriantur 
graviora." 

There  is  no  dearth  of  good  will  in  the  priesthood.  Ado 
to  this  unity  of  thought  regarding  the  means  here  prescribed, 
and  unity  of  action  in  their  practical  application,  and  the 
Church  will  find  abundant  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  wholesome 
consequences  of  this  consolidated  activity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  keynote  of  this  article 
harmonizes  with  the  tenor  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Holy  See,  21  June,  191 2.  Further  comment  anent  these  de- 
crees would  simply  cross  territory  already  well  surveyed  by 
able  writers  at  home  and  abroad.     While  there  is  no  con- 

•  Op.  cit,  No.  354.  »•  Instr.  C.  S.  0.,  ai  July.  ^^ 
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troversy  regarding  the  first  decision  rendered  on  that  date, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  canonists  are  still  divided  regarding  the 
bearing  of  the  second  decision.  Obviously  enough,  the  first 
words  of  this  decree  make  its  application  as  extensive  as  the 
decree  Ne  iemere.  Had  this  been  the  purpose  of  the  Holy 
See  nothing  more  would  have  been  added  to  the  text  of  the 
decree.  Nevertheless,  the  text  of  the  decree  calls  for  taxa- 
tive  observance  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  Gregory  XVI, 
30  April,  1 841.  What  could  have  been  the  raison  d'iire  of 
this  appeal  to  Gregory  XVI's  letter  save  an  intention  to 
render  the  scope  of  the  decision  enacted  21  June,  1912,  co- 
extensive with  that  of  Gregory  XVI's  letter  to  the  Bishops 
of  Hungary.  Now,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg, 
dated  3  May,  1846,  Greogry  XVI  gives  an  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  point  at  issue. 

Itaque  etlamsi  Litterae  et  Instructiones  illae,  in  qua  parte  aliquid 
novi  indulgent  vel  tolerant,  ad  ea  tantum  referuntur  loca,  pro  quibus 
data  sunt,  nullis  tamen  limitibus  illarum  circumscribitur,  quatenus 
incommutabilem  annuntiant  Ecclesiae  doctrinam. 

This  comparative  study  of  texts  lends  strength  to  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  claim  that  the  Holy  See  rendered  this  de- 
cision to  meet  local  needs.  Thus  far  Rome  has  added  naught 
to  terminate  the  controversy.  Until  then  **  sub  judice  lis 
est."  Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  views  ad- 
vocated by  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  certain  it  is  that 
pastors  cannot  legitimately  assist  even  passively  at  the  sort 
of  marriages  in  question  without  the  Ordinary's  knowledge 
and  approval. 

J.  D.  O'Neill. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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SUPSEMA  8.  OONQBEaATIO  8.  OFnOH 

Decretum  seu  Declaratio  circa  Formulam  Orationis 
"  Obsecro  Te/'  post  Missam  recitandae. 

Ad  supremam  S.  Officii  Congregationem  dubium  delatum 
est,  an  favores  spirituales  concessi  per  Decretum  eiusdem  S. 
Congregationis  die  29  augusti  191 2  recitantibus  post  Missae 
sacrificium  piam  orationem  Obsecro  ie,  dulcisHme  Domine 
lesu  Chrisie,  integri  permaneant,  si,  prout  legitur  quibusdam 
in  editionibus  iam  vulgatis,  ita  eadem  oratio  amplificata  pro- 
f  eratur :  " .  .  .  Mors  tua  sit  mihi  vita  indeficiens.  Crux  tua 
sit  mihi  gloria  sempitema  .  .  .  ." 

Et  Eminentissimi  ac  Reverendissimi  Domini  Cardinales 
Inquisitores  generates,  in  plenario  coetu,  feria  IV  die  26 
februarii  191 3  habito,  dixerunt:  Affirmative. 

Sequenti  vero  feria  V,  die  27,  eodem  mense  eodemque  anno, 
Ssmus  D.  N.  D.  Pius  divina  providentia  Papa  X,  in  solita 
audientia  R.  P.  D.  Adsessori  sancti  Officii  impertita,  senten- 
tiam  Emorum  Patrum,  suprema  Sua  auctoritate  confirmavit. 
Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 
M.  Card.  Rampolla. 

L.  ♦  S. 

+  D.  Archiep.  Seleucien.,  Ads,  S,  O. 
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8.  OOiaBEGATIO  00N8I8T0BIALIB. 

MONITUM. 

Cum  in  aliquibus  Seminariis  agatur  de  mittendis  Romam 
aliquot  alumnorum  manipulis  ut  vice  totius  Seminarii  partem 
cum  ceteris  peregrinis  habeant  in  solemniis  saecularibus  de 
Ecclesiae  pace,  beatissimus  Pater,  etsi  filiorum  coronam  in 
spem  Ecclesiae  adolescentium  magna  cum  laetitia  conspiceret, 
sciens  tamen  hoc  fieri  non  posse  sine  aliquo  detrimento 
spirit ualis  illius  recollectionis  quae  tam  magni  momenti  est 
in  clericorum  institutione,  hortatur  omnes  ut  hoc  consilium 
deponant,  potiusque  apud  se  in  fervore  spiritus  pro  Ecclesia 
enixe  Deo  preces  effundant  Ipse  vero  alumnos  omnes  prae- 
sentes  habens  benedictione  apostolica  confirmat  amantissime. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis,  die  30  martii  191 3. 

4*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Episcopus  Sabinensis, 
Secretarius, 


8.  OOiaSEGATIO  BITUUM. 

I. 

De  Missis  Votivis  B.  Marias  Virginis  ex  privilegio 
recitandis. 

Quum  in  sancta  capella  almae  Domus  B.  Mariae  Virginis 
et  in  altari  Ssmae  Annunciationis,  Basilicae  Lauretanae,  ex 
apk^stolico  privilegio  celebrari  queant  Missae  votivae  ipsius 
Deiparae  Virginis,  iuxta  temporis  qualitatem,  singulis  per 
annum  diebus,  exceptis  quibusdam  in  apposito  elencho  adno- 
tatis,  a  sacrortmi  Rituum  Congregatione  nuper  expostulatum 
fuit: 

I.  Utrum  infra  octavas  festorum  atque  in  ipsis  festis  B. 
Mariae  Virginis,  etsi  de  eis  sola  commemoratio  vel  nulla  com- 
memoratio  in  Officiis  classicis  fiat,  praefatae  Missae,  iam  con- 
cessae,  debeant  esse  votivae  an  potius  festivae,  de  festis  vel 
octavis,  et  quidem  cum  Gloria  et  Credo? 

II.  An  in  vigiliis,  saltem  commemoratis,  festorum  eiusdem 
beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  enunciatae  Missae  debeant  esse  de 
vigilia,  sine  Gloria  et  Credo^  cum  orationibus  iuxta  rubricas 
et  decreta? 
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Et  sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscript!  Sec- 
retarii,  audito  Commissionis  Liturgicae  suffragio,  propositis 
quaestionibus  ita  rescribendum  censuit: 

Ad  I.  Negative  ad  primam  partem  et  affirmative  ad  secuD- 
dam,  iuxta  alia  decreta  ac  decretum  generate  n.  3922  De 
Missis  votivis  30  iunii  1896,  ad  V.  n.  I  et  2. 

Ad  11.  Affirmative. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  17  maii  1912. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefecius. 

L.  ♦S. 

+  Petrus  La  Fontaine,  Ep.  Charistien.,  Secretarius. 

II. 

DUBIA  DE   CaEREMONIIS   QUIBUSDAM  SERVANDIS    CX)RAM  Au- 

GUSTissiMo  Sacramento,  adsistente  vel  celebrantb 

Episcopo. 

Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationi  sequentia  dubia  pro  op- 
portuna  solutione  proposita  fuerunt;  nimirum: 

I.  In  solemni  benedictione  cum  sanctissimo  Eucharistiae 
Sacramento,  quando  episcopus  assistit  cappa  indutus,  et  ponit 
incensum  in  thuribulo,  debetne  etiam  ipse  thurificare  Ssmum 
Sacramentum  ? 

II.  Si  praedicta  benedictio  solemnis  detur  post  vespcras 
pontificales,  presbyter  assistens  throno,  debetne  genuflecterc  a 
dextris  episcopi  in  infimo  gradu  altaris,  eique  ministrare  in- 
censum ac  demum  porrigere  ostensorium  pro  benedictione  im- 
pertienda? 

III.  Si  aliquando  contingat,  ut  episcopus  Missam  pontifi- 
calem  celebret  coram  augustissimo  Sacramento  exposito,  de- 
betne ipse  canere  Gloria  et  Credo  et  legere  Epistolam  atque 
Evangelium  in  throno,  more  solito,  absque  mitra? 

Et  sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Scc- 
retarii,  audito  Commissionis  Liturgicae  suffragio,  propositis 
dubiis  ita  respondendum  censuit: 

Ad  I.  Affirmative  iuxta  decretum  n.  3035  Briocen.,  21  lulii 
1855,  ad  I. 

Ad  II.  Presbyter  assistens  accedit  ad  episcopum  tantum  pro 
ministrando  incenso  et  thuribulo  ad  incensationem ;  mox  locum 
cedat  diacono  assistenti  qui  deinde  ostensorium  episcopo  est 
porrecturus. 
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Ad  III.  Affirmative  in  casu:  sed  iuxta  morem  et  consuetu- 
dinem  ecclesiarum  cathedralium  et  congruenter  menti  Caere- 
monialis  Episcoporum,  lib.  I,  cap.  12,  num.  8  et  g,  episcopus 
se  abstinet  a  celebranda  Missa  pontificali  coram  sanctissimo 
Sacramento  publice  exposito. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  declaravit.    Die  8  februarii  191 3. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefectus. 
L.  ♦  S. 
+  Petrus  La  Fontaine,  Ep.  Charistien.,  Secreiarius, 

III. 

RuBRiCAE  inserendae  Rituali  ET  Breviario  Romano  in 
Officio  Defunctorum. 

Ante  Vesperas. 
Quoties  Vesperae  separatim  ab  Officio  divino  recitantur, 
dicitur  secreto  Pater  et  Ave;  secus  absolute  incipitur  ab  Anti- 
phona :  Placebo  Domino,  etc. 

Ante  Matutinum. 
Quoties  Matutinum  delationem  cadaveris  ad  ecclesiam  ac 
Responsorium :  Subvenite,  vel  Matutinum  diei  currentis  imme- 
diate non  sequatur,  dicitur  secreto  Pater,  Ave,  Credo;  secus 
absolute  incipitur  ab  Invitatorio. 

Ante  IX.  Responsorium, 
Sequens  Responsorium  dicitur  quando  tres  tantum  Lecti- 
ones  huius  Nocturni  dicuntur. 

Post  IX.  Responsorium. 
Sequens   Responsorium   dicitur  loco  praecedentis,   quando 
dicuntur  pro  defunctis  novem  Lectlones. 

Suprascriptas  Rubricas  Rituali  et  Breviario  Romano  in 
Officio  defunctorum  addendas,  ad  normam  recentium  disposi- 
tionum  et  praesertim  Decreti  Romana  et  aliarum  diei  25  octo- 
bris  1912,  sacra  Rituum  Congregatio  adprobavit  et  in  novis 
editionibus  tum  Ritualis  tum  Breviarii  Romani  inseri  iussit. 
Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.     Die  14  februarii 

1913. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefectus. 
L.  ♦  S, 
+  Petrus  La  Fontaine,  Ep.  Charistien.,  Secretarius. 
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IV. 

iNSTRUcno  SEu  Declaratio  super  Kalendariis  Propriis 

REFORMANDIS. 

Evulgata  Instnictione  sacrae  Rituum  Congregationis  die 
23  iulii  vertentis  anni  191 2,  quum  nonnulli  Rmi  loconim  Ordi- 
narii  et  Supcriores  generales  Ordinum  seu  Congregatlonum 
religiosarum,  expostulantes  reformationem  proprii  Kalendarii, 
preces  porrexerint  haud  omnino  conformes  memoratae  In- 
structioni,  sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ut  labor  expeditior  eva- 
daty  opportunum  iudicavit  ulteriorem  edere  instructionemy  cui 
in  posterum  se  conformare  debeat  quisque  Kalendarii  re- 
formationem exoptat. 

I.  Supplex  libellus  ad  S.  Rituum  Congregationem  trans- 
mittatur,  in  quo,  consentiente  Capitulo  ecclesiae  cathedralis 
seu  Consilio  Ordinis,  postuletur  ut,  relicto  Kalendario  hucus- 
que  adhibito,  servari  possit  Kalendarium  Ecclesiae  universalis, 
additis  tantummodo  festis  stricto  sensu  propriis,  quae  cum  dio- 
ecesi  aut  instituto  religioso  particularem  habeant  relationem. 

II.  Supplici  libello  addatur  elenchus  praedictonim  festorum, 
quae  sunt  stricto  sensu  propria. 

III.  In  memorato  elencho  sequentia  festa  particularia  prae- 
sertim  inserantur: 

Pro  Dioecesibus: 

{a)  Dedicatio  ecclesiae  cathedralis,  aut  omnium  ecclesi- 
arum  (si  collective  recolatur), 

{b)  Titulus  ecclesiae  cathedralis, 

{c)  Patronus  principalis  dioeceseos,  provinciae,  nationis, 

{d)  Patronus  principalis  civitatis  episcopalis, 

{e)  Patroni  minus  principales. 

(/)  Sancti  qui  in  dioecesi  orti  sunt,  vel  vixerunt,  aut  obi- 
erunt, 

{g)  Sancti,  de  quibus  habentur  corpora,  aut  reliquiae  in^ 
signes, 

(A)  Cetera  festa,  quae  cum  dioecesi  special  em  habent  rela- 
tionem. 

Pro  Ordinibus  seu  Congregationibus: 
{a)  Dedicatio  omnium  ecclesianim  (si  collective  recolatur), 
(b)  Titulus  principalis, 
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{c)  Sancti  fundatores, 

{d)  Sancti  qui  Ordinis,  seu  Congregationis,  regulam  pro- 
fess! sunt, 

{e)  Cetera  festa,  quae  cum  institute  religiose  special  em  ha- 
bent  rclationem. 

IV.  De  unoquoque  f esto  sequentia  praesertim  ref erantur : 

(a)  Dies,  in  qua  nunc  celebratur, 

(b)  Dies  natalis,  si  constet, 
{c)  Ritus,  quo  gaudet, 

{d)  elatio  cum  dioecesi  aut  Ordine  seu  Congregatione. 

V.  Mittatur  ad  hanc  S.  C.  Proprium  Officiorum  dioeceseos 
vel  instituti  religiosi,  et  Kalendarium  perpetuum  hucusque  ad- 
hibitum,  vel  saltern,  huius  loco,  ultimus  Ordo  divini  Officii, 
etc.,  typis  cusus. 

Ex  Secretaria  S.  Rituum  Congregationis,  die  12  decembris 
1912. 

+  Petrus  La  Fontaine,  Ep.  Charistien.,  Secretarius. 


BOHAH  OnSU. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

JO  March:  Mgr.  Charles  Henry  Mackel,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Newark,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

4  April:  The  Very  Rev.  Paul  Nussbaum,  C.P.,  of  the  Balti- 
more Province,  appointed  Bishop  of  Corpus  Christi  (New 
Orleans,  U.  S.  A.). 

4  April:  Rev.  John  T.  McNally,  parish  priest  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Ottawa,  appointed  Bishop  of  Calgary  (Alberta, 
Can.). 

7  April:  Mgr.  Isidore  Horta,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Marianna  (Brazil),  made  honorary  Chamberlain  of  the  Pope. 
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OUR  AHALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  Conor,  of  the  Holy  Office  publishes  a  decree  regard- 
ing the  text  of  the  prayer  "  Obsecro  Te,"  to  be  recited  after 
Mass. 

S.  Congregation  of  Consistory  announces  the  wish  of  the 
Holy  Father  that  delegates  from  the  seminaries  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  to  participate  in  the  Constantinian  celebration. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites:  i.  Privileged  Votive  Masses 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

2.  Ceremonies  to  be  observed  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
exposed,  when  the  bishop  officiates  or  is  present  in  the 
sanctuary. 

3.  Rubrics  to  be  inserted  in  the  Ritual  and  Breviary  for  the 
Office  of  the  Dead. 

4.  The  reform  of  Proper  Calendars. 

Roman  Curia:  Recent  Pontifical  appointments. 


OHAPLAIIS  AHD  SITUALS  OF  SECULAR  800IETIE8  AT  OATHOUO 

FUNERALS. 

Qu.  May  a  priest,  after  he  himself  has  recited  the  prayers 
of  the  Roman  Ritual  at  a  Catholic  funeral,  permit  the  chaplain  of  a 
secular  society,  such  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Sons  of 
Veterans,  Elks,  Moose,  Eagles,  etc.,  to  recite  the  prayers  of  their 
ritual  for  burial  services?  Almost  all  societies  nowadays  have  a 
ritual  for  burial  services,  and  almost  every  Catholic  in  this  neigh- 
borhood belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  societies. 

Some  priests  permit  the  Chaplain  to  recite  or  read  their  Burial 
Office  after  they  have  done  with  the  Church's  ritual;  others  say  it 
is  not  permissible.  The  refusal  to  admit  the  society's  ritual  causes 
friction  in  the  community.  The  permission  to  let  them  use  the 
ritual  seems  a  violation  of  the  Church's  custom  if  not  law. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  many  of  us  whether  there  is  any  law 
on  this  subject ;  and  if  so,  where  I  can  find  it?  This,  I  think,  a  very 
practical  question — certainly  with  us. 

A.  Meuwese. 
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Resp.  Societies  that  have  a  ritual  of  prayers,  etc.  but  are 
not  distinctly  Catholic  societies  (such  as  the  Confraternity  of 
S.  Maria  in  Monterone,  and  others  which  as  a  matter  of  de- 
votion accompany  the  dead  to  the  grave)  are  necessarily  sec- 
tarian in  their  form  of  worship  or  ceremonial.  As  such  they 
have  no  just  claim  to  participate  in  a  distinctly  Catholic  re- 
ligious rite.  A  Catholic,  whose  faith  in  his  Church  must  be 
absolute,  by  combining  such  sectarian  worship  with  the  rites 
of  the  Church  makes  profession  that  he  does  not  accept 
the  Catholic  Church  as  Christ's  one  true  Church.  Our  reli- 
gion demands  a  consistent  profession  of  faith,  and  hence  re- 
quires that  a  priest  or  a  Catholic  abstain  from  joining  in  any 
public  act  of  worship  with  any  sect  which  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  Christ's  true  Church.  The  Church  urges  us  to  pray  for 
non-Catholics,  and  we  may  even  pray  with  them,  so  long  as 
such  prayer  does  not  imply  that  we  recognize  as  true  a  wor- 
ship that  errs  or  that  is  actually  opposed  to  her  teaching. 
She  is  like  a  merchant  who,  though  he  may  be  friendly  with 
his  fellow  merchants  in  every  walk  of  life,  will  not  allow  his 
genuine  wares  to  be  advertised  in  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
a  merchant  who  ^ells  less  perfect  or  imitation  brands,  how- 
ever sincere  the  latter  may  be  in  believing  that  his  goods  are 
as  serviceable  as  those  of  superior  quality  in  his  neighbor's 
stock. 

Various  declarations  of  the  Church  through  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Office  make  it  clear  in  what  sense  a  Catholic 
may  not  participate  in  the  services  of  schismatics,  heretics, 
and  infidels,  when  they  introduce  religious  rites  at  their  ob- 
sequies of  the  dead.  "  Urgendum  ne  haeretici  aut  infideles, 
in  cadaverum  fidelium  humatione,  cum  Catholicis  et  praeser- 
tim  clericis  quoquo  modo  se  immisceant."  *  There  are  nu- 
merous decisions  that  refer  specifically  to  the  participation 
of  Masonic  confraternities  and  lodges  to  which  a  deceased 
person  may  have  belonged  during  his  lifetime,  and  these 
show  the  decided  opposition  of  the  Church  to  this  sort  of 
communicatio  in  sacris. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  in  the  matter  of  funeral  attend- 
ance, the  Catholic  who  lives  in  a  mixed  (that  is,  not  ex- 
clusively Catholic)  community,  while  he  is  bound  to  maintain 

^  S.  C.  O.,  14  Jamiarj,  1S74,  Collect,  n.  1410. 
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the  integrity  of  his  religious  conviction,  has  also  certain  obli- 
gations toward  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  social  life. 
He  is  bound  to  respect  those  urbanities  and  offices  of  charity 
which  are  the  bond  of  society,  the  guarantee  of  public  peace 
and  mutual  protection.  By  this  law  of  social  and  civic  life 
he  has  a  duty  to  show  sympathy  to  his  fellows  in  their  be- 
reavement by  death.  This  obligation  calls  on  him  at  times 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  certain  people  associated  with  him  by 
friendly  and  civil  relations,  though  their  faith  he  may  not 
share.  And  if  on  such  occasions  he  is  present  at  their  re- 
ligious observances  it  does  not  follow,  and  it  is  not  generally 
interpreted,  that  he  accepts  their  religious  faith.  He  merely 
expresses  his  recognition  of  those  general  principles  which  in- 
spire a  reverence  for  the  dead  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
A  Catholic  on  these  occasions  would  abstain  from  any  active 
participation  by  any  word  or  deed  that  might  fairly  be  con- 
strued as  a  denial  or  undervaluing  of  his  own  religion. 
H,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  attend  a  Catholic  funeral 
attempt  to  force  on  us  their  non-Catholic  religious  observances, 
we  must  forbid  it ;  and  if  our  protest  is  not  effectual  in  stopping 
them,  we  must  withdraw  every  sigfn  of  approval  or  consent. 
"  Quatenus  schismatici  comitantes  funera  Catholiconim  meram 
praesentiam  materialem  exhibeant,  causa  honoris  civilis  erga 
defunctos,  non  se  immiscentes  precibus  ac  ritibus  Catholicis, 
quibus  mos  est  funera  referre,  et  defunctos  ad  sepulturam 
deducere,  tolerari  posse;  quatenus  vero  in  ilia  functione  pro- 
prios  ritus  adhibeant  vel  nostris  se  immisceant,  non  licere,  nee 
esse  permittendum."  * 

If  the  cemetery  is  public  (that  is,  not  exclusively  Catholic 
property)  or  belongs  to  a  corporation  which  favors  liberty  in 
the  use  of  any  ritual  to  which  the  relatives  of  the  dead  may 
consent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  to  what  extent  justice 
or  charity  demands  of  the  priest  a  mere  passive  resistance  or 
toleration  of  a  practice  which,  whilst  it  must  be  disapproved, 
is  a  lesser  evil  than  its  abolition  would  be.  For,  although  it 
is  never  lawful  to  participate  in  a  wrong,  its  material  tolera- 
tion, when  we  have  no  means  of  undoing  or  counteracting  it 
without  grave  injury  to  others,  must  lessen  the  responsibility 
for  permitting  it. 

«S.  C  O.,  10  May,  1753- 
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In  these  cases  the  priest  must  first  of  all  secure  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  functions  the  right  not  to  be  molested  or  inter- 
fered with ;  he  must  next  avoid  any  suspicion  of  communicatio 
in  sacris.  Whether  his  performing  the  services  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  be  construed  into  a  communicatio  in  sacris  must 
depend  on  who  the  party  is  that  proposes  to  supplement  his  or 
the  Church's  action.  He  therefore  must  inform  himself  about 
the  character  of  the  ritual  or  prayers  to  be  used  by  the  frater- 
nity or  society  which  attends  the  obsequies.  If  these  are  such 
as  to  constitute  a  protest  of  insufficiency  or  falsity  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  or  rite,  then  manifestly  he  cannot  concur 
with  it  without  confessing  thereby  that  the  Church  is  either 
wrong  or  insufficient  to  serve  her  members  on  the  occasion. 
He  would  be  obliged  to  refuse  any  such  acknowledgment  and 
participation.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  service  is  merely 
supplementary,  consisting  of  prayer  or  of  expressions  of  es- 
teem for  the  departed  and  without  any  sort  of  antagonism  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Church's  ritual,  then  it  may  be  well  to  regard 
the  action  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  expression  of  re- 
spect for  the  dead,  in  which  a  priest  may  without  compromise 
of  his  faith  take  part 

In  the  case  of  a  person  who  before  his  death  abjured  his 
Masonic  allegiance  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  yet 
who  for  the  sake  of  his  family  desired  to  retain  the  financial 
benefit  and  perhaps  social  or  political  standing  to  which  his 
association  with  the  order  entitled  him,  the  priest  must  exer- 
cise exceptional  prudence  in  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  what  is  understood  to  be  a  token  of  brotherly  reverence  for 
the  dead.  If  the  society  is  not  among  those  nominally  and 
publicly  condemned  by  the  Church,  he  would  do  well  to  allow 
anything  that  may  not  be  construed  into  a  denial  of  or  op- 
position to  the  Catholic  faith  which  the  departed  professed 
at  his  death.  This  prudence  calls  for  the  setting  aside  of  any 
manifestation  of  self-assertive  zeal,  for  that  is  calculated  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  community,  whilst  it  does  positive 
harm  to  religion  and  frequently  injustice  to  innocent  individ- 
uals. The  S.  Congregation  wishes  the  Ordinary  to  be  con- 
sulted in  such  cases ;  and  his  wider  experience  is  to  decide  the 
mode  of  action  of  which  he  assumes  the  responsibility.  If 
the  priest  cannot  gain  recognition  of  his  position  as  the  reli- 
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gious  conductor  of  the  funeral  services,  he  must  simply  refuse 
to  participate. 

The  following  instruction  to  the  South  American  Bishops 
is  pertinent  to  the  case:  "  Quoad  eos  casus  in  quibus  sepultura 
ecclesiastica  deneganda  est,  si  ex  ea  re  graves  turbae  pertimes- 
cendae  sint»  Ordinarii  quo  tutius  in  negotio  tanti  momenti  pro- 
cedant,  pro  norma  habere  debent  responsum  S.  Poenitentiariac 
(lO  Dec,  i860)  curandum  ut  omnia  ad  normam  ss.  canonum 
fiant  quatenus  vero  absque  turbarum  et  scandali  periculo  id 
obtineri  nequeat,  parochus  neque  per  se,  neque  per  alios  sacer- 
dotes  ad  exequias  et  ad  sepulturam  ullo  modo  concurrat."  * 


THE  OOMPLAUT  of  EA7IVG  SEOTTLAB  SITUALS  AT  OATEOUO 

FUIEBALS. 

The  foregoing  case  presents  a  very  common  complaint  of 
the  growing  custom  of  secular  associations,  guilds,  lodges,  and 
the  like,  both  of  men  and  women,  demanding  s6me  sort  of 
burial  exercises,  in  addition  to  the  Catholic  ritual.  The  pro- 
posed supplementary  service  usually  consists  of  an  address,  in 
the  form  of  certain  formal  resolutions  of  regret  at  the  death 
of  the  departed,  and  at  the  loss  sustained  by  his  family,  friends, 
associates,  and  profession.  Here  follow  prayers  and  bene- 
dictions with  waving  of  flags,  swords,  and  the  like. 

These  programs,  often  elaborate  and  impressively  con- 
ducted, have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  importance,  if  not  to  re- 
place altogether,  the  Ritual  of  the  Church.  To  forbid  them, 
however,  unless  they  are  plainly  offensive  to  Catholic  faith,  has 
the  air  of  a  high-handed  practice  which  renders  the  priest  as 
minister  of  Christ  odious;  and,  where  his  authority  is  ques- 
tioned or  defied,  ridiculous.  Even  if  he  succeeds  in  stopping 
these  supplementary  exercises,  his  success  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  among  the  many  who  are  flattered  by  such 
demonstrations  or  who  think  that  to  forgo  them  means  the 
sacrifice  of  popularity  and  other  temporal  advantages.  Nor 
do  many,  even  among  well-disposed  Catholics,  find  an  ade- 
quate compensation,  for  the  lack  of  popular  ritual,  in  the  Latin 
form  of  our  burial  service,  which  may  not  be  understood  by 

»  Initr.  S.  Officii,  5  July,  1878. 
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them  or  their  friends,  for  it  is  not  always  performed  at  the 
grave  in  a  manner  to  enlighten  or  edify  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  our  faith,  yet  who  have  a  right  and  the  desire  to  pay  rev- 
erent tribute  with  us  to  their  departed  friends. 

This  is  a  fact  which  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  when  we 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  already  widespread  practice 
which  endeavors  to  supplant  our  customary  ritual.  People 
who  go  to  the  grave  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends  like 
to  have  a  word  of  public  consolation  at  the  very  last  parting. 
They  wish  to  understand  and  feel  that  the  act  of  consigning 
the  body  of  their  beloved  dead  to  the  earth  is  accompanied 
with  solemn  prayer  and  with  the  assurance  of  that  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers  which  is  a  true 
consolation  to  the  bereaved. 

The  Church  gives  us  indeed  the  means  to  do  all  that  is  cal- 
culated to  soothe  at  those  solemn  moments;  but  there  has 
grown  up,  with  our  busy  ways  and  comfortable  habits,  a  ten- 
dency to  neglect  the  going  to  the  grave,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  great  or  those  for  whom  we  have  some  special  con- 
sideration. Our  poor  get  perhaps  their  Mass  of  requiem, 
their  absolution  at  the  coffin,  and  a  sermon  in  the  church; 
but  many  priests  think  it  unnecessary  to  accompany  them  to 
their  last  resting-place. 

Now  if  we  do  not  show  that  honor  to  the  dead  which  people 
naturally  wish  and  which  the  Church  herself  prescribes  in  her 
ritual,  there  is  little  reason  to  be  surprised  or  to  complain  if 
what  we  omit  is  sought  to  be  supplied  in  some  other  form; 
and  sometimes  in  a  form  which  endangers  the  regard  that 
Catholics  should  have  for  the  integrity  of  their  faith  and  the 
practices  of  the  Church. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  tendency  there  remains  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  give  the  faithful  all  they  want  and  have  a 
right  to  expect,  in  the  way  of  accompanying  the  mourners  to 
the  grave,  and  there  conduct  the  prayers  and  blessings  or  have 
the  exercises  conducted  under  our  direction  by  some  Catholic 
guild.  Moreover,  we  are  apt  to  limit  our  responsibility  to  our 
parochial  relations,  whereas  they  should  be  much  wider,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  sensible  understanding  with  the  members  of 
secular  societies  with  whom,  since  our  people  are  often  bound 
to  them,  we  could  make  such  arrangements  as  would  secure 
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an  edifying  observance  of  the  Catholic  ceremonial  at  funerals. 
Something  of  an  advance  on  our  part  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  non-Catholics  to  understand  and  respect  the  Catholic 
position;  and  as  we  live  in  a  mixed  society  we  have  duties 
toward  our  separated  brethren  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful. 
Those  societies  to  which  Catholics  belong  for  reasons  of  trade, 
profession,  politics,  etc.,  and  in  which  there  are  members  who 
do  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  often  wish  to  have  some 
ritual  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  has,  in  order  to  bury  their 
dead  in  godly  fashion.  They  do  not  see  their  faith  in  the  ex- 
clusive light  in  which  the  Catholic  views  the  one  true  Church 
of  Christ.  If  we  want  them  to  yield  their  practice  in  defer- 
ence to  our  faith,  we  must  approach  them  in  a  kindly  spirit 
Indeed  it  seems  a  duty  that  we  should  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  societies  to  which 
Catholics  under  our  jurisdiction  belong.  For  so  long  as  they 
are  not  anti-religious  and  hence  not  forbidden  to  Catholics,  we 
ought  to  have  an  understanding  with  their  leaders,  by  which 
they  would  agree  to  respect  our  faith  and  practice.  Informa- 
tion on  these  points  might  be  rendered  accessible  to  priests  by 
the  bishop,  whose  influence  and  authority  would  open  to  him  a 
respectful  hearing  by  non-Catholics  and  guarantee  correct 
treatment  of  the  matter.  Of  course,  it  would  mean  that  priests 
would  be  obliged  to  accompany  the  dead  to  the  cemetery,  or 
to  see  that  such  prayers  and  ceremonies  be  administered  at  the 
grave  as  are  in  conformity  with  Catholic  ritual  and  would 
help  to  increase  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Church. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  pastors  and  their  assistants  find  it 
frequently  difficult  to  accompany  the  dead  to  the  cemetery. 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  our  service  should  be  adequate 
and  that  this  part  of  our  office  happens  to  demand  special  at- 
tention under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  might  be  well 
to  organize  confraternities  for  this  purpose,  and  to  provide  a 
program  of  devotional  exercises  to  be  performed  at  the  grave 
for  our  Catholic  people,  in  harmony  with  the  Ritual.  This 
would  have  to  be  recognized  as  taking  precedence  of  any 
other  exercises  performed  at  the  grave  by  secular  societies. 
In  this  way  we  could  surely  eliminate  what  is  a  danger  to 
the  respect  for  the  Catholic  service  and  an  opening  to  abuses 
by  arbitrary  introduction  of  rituals  alien  to  the  Catholic  ideal. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  bad  policy  as  well  as  bad  pastoral  theol- 
ogy to  make  use  merely  of  priestly  authority,  by  insisting 
that  our  people  should  dispense  with  the  secular  ceremonial, 
or  in  an  ill-natured  way  to  challenge  the  action  of  secular 
societies  and  their  representatives.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  thoroughly  honest  in  their  desire  to  manifest  their  rever- 
ence and  friendship  for  their  departed  member.  Even  if  they 
were  not  sincere,  it  would  only  embitter  them  to  oppose  them 
unnecessarily,  and  thus  provoke  that  secret  opposition  to  the 
Church  which  is  so  rife  in  Catholic  or  so-called  Catholic  coun- 
tries like  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  South 
America,  etc.,  countries  where,  without  exception,  a  small  but 
strongly  embittered  faction  controls  the  government  and 
coerces  the  Catholic  people  into  forgoing  their  citizen  privi- 
leges, whenever  there  is  question  of  exercising  their  religion. 
History  is  not  without  examples  of  high-handed  ways  in  which 
an  ill-trained  or  masterful  clergy  has  used  its  position  to 
coerce  the  simple  faithful,  and  by  ignoring  their  natural  rights 
provoked  that  bitter  hostility  which  characterizes  the  anti- 
clerical of  all  times.  We  priests  may  not  forget  that  a  faithful 
Catholic  has  no  means  of  defence  against  the  anointed  of  God 
who  with  all  his  graces  lacks  discretion.  But  when  the  dis- 
gruntled Catholic  turns  embittered  from  his  faith  he  becomes 
a  demon.  Anti-clericals  of  the  European  sort  have  not  yet 
gained  much  foothold  in  America,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
do  they  will  find  their  strongest  allies  in  those  who  defect  from 
the  Church.  It  would  be  unwise  to  contribute  to  this  class,  by 
neglect  or  indiscretion. 


THE  OTTLTITS  OF  THE  8A0BED  HEABT. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cultus  of  the  Sacred  Heart? 

1.  What  positive  laws  has  the  Church  passed  on  public  devotion 
in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus? 

2.  What  in  particular  is  the  Church's  legislation,  or  at  least  her 
attitude,  in  regard  to  the  devotion  commonly  known  as  the  nine 
First  Fridays? 

3.  May  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  be  observed  for  the  first 
Friday  by  those  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments on  the  Lord's  day?    And  by  the  first  Sunday  are  we  to  under- 
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Stand  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  or  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
first  Friday  of  the  month? 

4.  What  indulgences  are  attached  to  the  devotion  of  the  nine 
first  Fridays  of  nine  consecutive  months?  and,  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  gain  these  indulgences,  to  belong  to  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart? 

These  questions  arise  frequently;  and  since  there  seems  to  be  a. 
great  variety  of  opinions  and  a  diversity  in  practice  among  the 
clergy,  I  beg  of  you  to  enlighten  your  readers  on  the  subject. 

'      QUAERENS. 

Resp.  I.  The  positive  legislation  of  the  Church  relative 
to  public  devotion  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is 
embodied  in  her  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
in  her  prescribing  a  canonical  Office  or  prayer  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  her  approval  of  certain  pious  exercises  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  such  as  visiting  the  picture  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  exposed  for  public  veneration,  visiting  a  church 
or  oratory  where  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  being  cele- 
bratedy  novenas  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  special  public  services 
during  the  month  of  June,  solemn  acts  of  consecration  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  devotions  of  the  First  Friday  of  each  month, 
etc.  All  these  pious  practices  have  her  official  sanction  in  the 
indulgences  attached  to  them  by  successive  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
(Pius  VI,  VII,  IX,  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X). 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  devotion  known 
as  "  the  Nine  Fridays  "  in  so  far  as  this  devotion  is  based  on 
the  "  Promises  "  recorded  in  the  biography  of  Blessed  Mar- 
garet  Mary  Alacoque,  is  one  of  absolute  reserve;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Church,  while  making  no  explicit  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  '•  Promises,"  has  not  rejected  the  claim  of  their  authen- 
ticity as  a  testimony  of  her  beatification.*  But  only  to  the 
ordinary  Friday  devotions  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  docs 
the  Church  attach  special  indulgences.* 

3.  We  know  of  no  ecclesiastical  ruling  or  privilege  which 
definitely  authorizes  the  substitution  of  the  first  Sunday  for 
the  first  Friday  in  such  a  way  as  to  commute  the  gaining  of 
the  regular  indulgences  for  that  day.     But  since  there  are 

>  See  Vermcench :  Practical  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Hearty   translated  by 
Madame  Cecilia,  p.  428. 
>See  RaccoUa. 
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very  many  indulgences  attached  to  devotions  in  honor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  as  those  devotions  are  recommended  for 
Sundays  where  it  is  impossible  to  observe  them  on  Fridays, 
it  appears  desirable  to  encourage  their  observance  on  Sunday. 
4.  This  is  especially  true,  when  we  recall  that  there  are  no 
special  indulgences  attached  to  the  observance  of  the  nine  first 
Fridays,  any  more  than  to  the  nine  first  Sundays,  whether  one 
belong  to  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  or  not. 


THE  DISmOTIOH  BETWEEH  PDBLIO  AND  FBIYATE  DE70TI0IS. 

Qu,  We  have  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  followed  by  that  of  the 
Litany  of  our  Blessed  Founder,  in  church,  before  we  begin  the 
evening  service  or  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  with 
the  ciboriuro.  The  Litany  is  approved  for  private  devotion.  Some 
of  my  confreres  hold  that  this  manner  of  devotion  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  recitation  of  the  Litany,  for  which  we  have  no 
authority,  since  there  is  a  considerable  niunber  of  persons  present 
at  the  service.  I  maintain  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  church 
is  not  what  gives  the  recitation  of  the  Litany  the  note  of  public  as 
understood  in  the  liturgy.  I  would  not,  for  instance,  say  the 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Founder  before  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
exposed,  as  we  do  with  Litanies  approved  for  public  devotion.  Am 
I  wrong? 

Resp.  Devotions  approved  for  public  worship  are  such  as 
are  performed  by  an  appointed  minister  of  the  Church,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  and  in  conformity  with  a  prescribed  ritual 
found  in  the  liturgical  books  for  universal  use.  The  Mass,  the 
Canonical  Office,  Solemn  Benediction,  Forty  Hours'  Prayer, 
Processions — all  these,  with  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  ritual, 
and  in  the  prayers  that  accompany  the  act  and  express  the 
sense  of  the  worship,  constitute  the  public  service  or  devotion 
of  the  Church.  With  this  service  no  private  individual  in  the 
Church  may  meddle  by  attempts  to  add,  substitute,  or  improve, 
unless  what  is  added  is  similarly  approved  for  the  public 
service. 

For  the  rest,  neither  the  number  of  persons  who  attend  the 
service,  nor  the  place  (a  public  church),  nor  the  time  (im- 
mediately after  or  before  the  liturgical  service),  can  turn  a 
devotion  which  is  not  thus  designated  as  part  of  the  Liturgy 
into  a  public  devotion  in   the  sense  of  forbidding  thereat 
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Otherwise  approved  prayers,  litanies,  etc.  What  one  person 
may  do  in  a  public  church  to  satisfy  his  private  devotion, 
may  be  done  by  a  thousand  or  more;  and  the  fact  that  a 
priest,  even  when  he  is  vested  in  those  ecclesiastical  garments 
which  he  is  permitted  to  wear  for  private  functions,  such  as 
surplice,  stole,  etc.  leads  these  devotions,  does  not  make  them 
public  in  the  liturgical  sense.  The  law  which  makes  the  dis- 
tinction, and  which  forbids  the  use  of  private  devotions  in 
public  services,  is  not  designed  to  check  private  devotions  con- 
ducted by  the  priest,  but  merely  to  keep  the  sacred  services  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  being  tampered  with  by  injudicious 
substitution* 


WAS  IT  "WROHO  AD7I0E"? 
(A  Eeply.) 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  good  Bishop  of  Peoria,  Dr.  Dunne,  has,  I  fear,  greatly 
misunderstood  the  editorial  in  "  a  widely-read  Catholic  maga- 
zine "  which  he  criticized  in  your  April  number,*  or  he  could 
not  have  cited  the  condemned  proposition  of  Baius  against  it 
The  infidelity  referred  to  by  Baius  was  negative  infidelity. 
That  is  not  the  infidelity  referred  to  in  the  editorial.  In  sub- 
stance the  assertion  of  Baius  was,  that  even  such  infidelity  as 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  truth  at  all  was,  in  itself,  a  sin.  The 
Church  condemned  this  teaching,  for  there  can  be  no  actual 
sin  without  the  will  or  inclination  to  commit  it.  The  Infidelity 
to  which  my  editorial — for  I  acknowledge  that  it  was  mine — 
referred,  cannot  be  blameless,  for  in  its  most  excusable  form 
it  depends  upon  a  supine  ignorance;  rarely  upon  a  full  in- 
vincible ignorance.  It  is  a  giving  up  of  faith  in  God,  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  some  of  His  teachings.  This 
infidelity  is  far  worse  than  Protestantism.  It  is  better  to  have 
Protestantism,  on  the  principle  that  '*  a  half  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread."  The  Bishop  fails  to  note  the  distinction  be- 
tween material  and  formal  heresy,  and  between  negative  and 
positive  infidelity. 

Comparing  the  state  of  a  man  in  formal  Protestantism  to 
that  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  positive  infidelity,  the  former  is 

1 "  The  Wrong  Advice,"  p.  458. 
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in  far  better  condition.  The  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  think 
so ;  but,  perhaps,  he  bases  his  statement  on  the  misunderstand- 
ing I  mentioned.  He  says  that  there  is  little  choice  between 
"  Protestantism  and  positive  infidelity,"  since  both  are  spirit- 
ually dead.  "  Death  ",  he  urges,  "  does  not  admit  of  degrees. 
Whether  a  man  falls  from  the  roof  of  a  sky-scraper  or  suc- 
cumbs to  ptomaine  poisoning,  the  result  is  the  same.  In  either 
case,  he  would  be  just  as  dead  as  he  could  possibly  be."  But 
theologians  oftener  compare  such  situations  to  the  severing 
of  a  branch  from  a  tree.  The  Bishop,  himself,  uses  the  com- 
parison. The  branch  retains  its  sap  for  a  while.  It  is  only 
after  the  sap  has  gone  that  the  branch  is  actually  dead,  though 
it  receives  nothing  new  from  the  tree.  As  the  Bishop  truth- 
fully says,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  follow  the  severed 
branch."  The  real  practical  question  is:  how  easily  can  the 
branch  be  regrafted  and  bloom  again?  The  severed  branch 
of  Protestantism  can  be  the  easier  regrafted.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Baptism  has  been  retained  by  most  Protestants. 
There  are  the  graces  of  that  Sacrament  to  be  considered.  Pro- 
testants have  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  faith  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  Schismatics,  who  also  are  cut  off,  have  kept  most 
of  the  Sacraments. 

Newman  says  in  Lecture  XI  of  his  Anglican  Difficulties, 
speaking  of  countries  given  up  to  heresy  and  schism :  "  Such 
a  country  is  far  from  being  in  the  miserable  state  of  a  heathen 
population :  it  has  portions  of  the  truth  remaining  in  it,  it  has 
some  supernatural  channels  of  grace."  If  it  is  objected  that 
Newman  was  not  a  theologian,  the  following  will  be  found  in 
a  foot-note  on  page  69  of  Tanquerey's  Synopsis  Theologiae 
Dogmaticae;  (the  reference  is  to  "  Protestants  and  other 
heretics")  :  "  Melioris  tamen  sunt  conditionis  quam  infideles, 
quum  quasdam  saltem  veritates  credant,  sicque  facilius  gratiam 
accipere  valent."  Remembering  Newman,  we  might  reason- 
ably ask  what  would  have  been  the  story  of  conversions  in 
England  had  not  the  Oxford  Movement  come  to  break  down 
some  of  the  strongest  barriers?  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
more  Catholic  doctrine  is  accepted  outside  of  the  Church  the 
easier  conversions  have  been  found.  For  example:  we  get 
most  of  our  conversions  from  Protestantism  from  high  Angli- 
canism.    Would  we  have  succeeded  so  well  in  England  had 
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the  Oxford  Movement  been  toward  the  other  extreme  and  had 
followed  Francis  Newman,  the  agnostic,  rather  than  his 
brother,  the  Christian? 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  the  Bishop  believes  that  Catho- 
lic missionaries  find  in  trying  to  convert  to  the  Faith  heathens 
who  have  previously  had  Protestantism  preached  to  them,  I 
remember,  only  a  short  time  ago,  speaking  to  a  bishop  who 
told  me  of  some  missionary  fathers,  from  Scheut  near  Brussels, 
who  had  been  working  in  Mongolia.  The  bishop  told  me  that 
they  stated  to  him  that  it  was  much  easier  to  convert  such 
natives  as  had  previously  become  Protestants  than  those  who 
were  still  in  a  state  of  absolute  infidelity. 

However,  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  comparison  of  Pro- 
testantism to  measles,  and  infidelity  to  cancer,  may  have  beeo 
lacking  somewhat  in  force;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  "  as 
inane  as  to  regard  the  former  a  venial  and  the  latter  a  mortal 
sin."  It  must  be  remembered  that  measles  have,  sometimes, 
been  deadly.  People  have  died  of  them.  Cancer,  in  its  early 
stages,  at  least,  has  been  cured.  In  fact,  surgeons  say  they 
can  always  cure  it,  if  they  get  it  in  time.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  said  that  both  Protestantism  and  in- 
fidelity are  cancers,  one  beginning  and  the  other  advanced. 

Not  to  leave  this  dry  subject  entirely  without  humor,  which, 
from  experience,  I  know  the  Bishop  enjoys,  let  me  say  that  I 
can  take  a  little  consolation  for  the  lack  of  force  in  my  com- 
parison, from  the  fact  that  in  one  part  of  his  criticism  the 
Bishop  says  that  Protestantism  is  "  spiritual  death  ",  and  in 
another  that  it  is  a  "malignant  cancer";  which  shows  that 
metaphors,  like  the  cappa  magna,  sometimes  get  sadly  tangled. 

Francis  C.  Kellev, 
Editor,  Extension  Magazine. 


SEFUSIHa  ABSOLimOH  TO  A  OATEOLIO  WHO  IS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  800IALI8T  PABTT. 

(A  Otse  of  Oonscience.) 

During  Lent  a  man  told  a  strange  priest  in  confession  that  he 
had  been  refused  sacramental  absolution  at  his  previous  confession. 
He  said  that  he  had  incidentally  mentioned  to  the  priest  that  he 
was  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  party,  had  worked  for  the  cause 
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at  the  last  Presidential  election,  and  had  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Socialist  candidates.  He  had  done  so  because  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  indeed  he  could  not 
see  that  the  claims  of  the  Socialists  were  unjust  or  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  true  religion. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  above  case  demands  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  Socialism.  No  man 
of  intelligence  who  is  interested  in  the  common  welfare,  and 
least  of  all  the  confessor  and  pastor,  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
important  subject  at  the  present  time.  It  affects  all  classes 
and  especially  the  laboring  people,  for  whom  the  priest  is  the 
God-appointed  guide,  bound  to  lead  the  flock  to  safe  pastures. 

I. 

The  penitent  who  in  confession  states  that  he  is  a  Socialist, 
may  be  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  our  workmen  who  live 
in  that  precarious  condition  which  places  them  in  constant 
fear  that  the  loss  of  their  position  through  cessation  of  work 
or  through  illness  may  render  them  incapable  of  earning  the 
bread  necessary  to  sustain  their  families.  If  these  conditions 
were  due  to  sin  and  vice  there  would  be  no  just  ground  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  suffer.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  most  honest  laborer,  obliged  to  toil  for  a  pittance, 
is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  bare  necessaries  of  life 
for  himself  and  his  family  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  opportunities  which  wealth 
or  capital  have  had  to  control  and  monopolize  the  expensive 
mechanical  devices  by  which  skilled  labor  is  being  supplanted 
in  the  great  industrial  centres.  The  average  workman  is  too 
often  placed  at  the  mercy  of  employers  who  are  bent  on  in- 
creasing their  wealth  without  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  laborers.  The  result  has  been  to  rouse 
the  laboring  classes  to  organize  into  compact  bodies  so  as  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  unfair  demands  and  methods  of  the  in- 
dustrial capitalists,  by  refusing  to  give  the  cooperation  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  on  of  great  industrial  undertakings.  In 
other  words,  workingmen  have  organized  in  order  to  bring 
about  by  combined  effort  better  conditions  for  themselves. 

Socialism  is  one  of  the  systems  that  has  arisen  out  of  this 
effort  to  establish  defence  unions  for  the  laborer.     But  it  has 
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SO  many  different  forms  that  the  term,  indiscriminately  used 
to  designate  any  movement  for  social  betterment  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  can  easily  be  misunderstood.  We  may,  however, 
group  them  under  four  general  classes  distinct  in  method  and 
principle,  though  they  all  aim  at  the  same  end. 

1.  Practical  Anarchism  is  that  system  of  Socialism  inaugu- 
rated by  Proudhon  and  defended  by  Bakounine  and  other 
Frenchmen.  It  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the  principles  of  the 
great  French  Revolution  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  men  claim  that  there  is  no  need  of  authority  and  gov- 
ernment, that  man  is  naturally  good  enough  to  do  right  with- 
out being  coerced.  They  would  do  away  with  every  kind  of 
government,  no  matter  by  what  means,  and  form  cooperative 
societies.  They  want  to  have  all  means  of  production  held  in 
common  and  expect  thus  to  be  able  to  live  together  happily 
in  a  fraternal  spirit. 

A  milder  form  of  this  kind  of  Socialism,  called  Commu- 
nism, was  also  advocated  by  Frenchmen,  Allemane,  Vaillant, 
and  others,  who  would  abolish  all  legislative  bodies.  The 
people  themselves  shall  pass  laws  and  appoint  certain  men  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  The  community  of  the  people 
will  confiscate  all  private  property  and  hold  and  distribute  it 
to  each  according  to  his  wants. 

2.  Collectivism  is  the  system  for  which  Marx  and  his  many 
followers,  like  Engel,  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  other  Socialist 
leaders  stand.  This  system  deals  with  economic  problems  and 
claims  that  the  employers  get  rich  by  stealing  from  the  work- 
ingman  a  great  part  of  his  earnings.  The  workingman  should 
get  the  full  value  of  what  he  produces  by  his  work.  To  effect 
this,  the  State  should  take  possession  of  all  land,  industries, 
moneys.  This  being  done,  the  State  shall  employ  all  who  are 
able  to  work,  and  the  gain  from  the  various  industries  and  en- 
terprises managed  by  the  State  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
workers.  The  distribution  of  wages  is,  according  to  some  of 
the  leaders  of  this  scheme,  to  be  equal  for  every  one  employed, 
and,  according  to  others,  it  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  one's 
skill  and  ability.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  lay  by  capital 
and  start  an  industrial  plant  of  his  own,  for  all  business  is  to 
be  conducted  by  the  State.  The  Collectivists  of  Europe 
formed  an  International  Society  of  Laborers  and  held  inter- 
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national  congresses  from  1866,  until  it  broke  up  into  factions 
through  disagreement  on  the  various  working  details  of  the 
system. 

3.  The  Agrarian  Socialism  or  Single  Tax  system  was  first 
started  in  the  United  States  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  later 
abandoned  by  him.  Henry  George  took  up  the  defence  of 
this  system,  according  to  which  only  the  land  is  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  State.  No  land  can  be  owned  by  private 
individuals;  it  must  be  possessed  by  the  people  in  common 
through  the  State  for  the  good  of  all.  This  system  does  not 
advocate  the  violent  confiscation  of  private  property;  the 
owners  of  landed  property  shall  pay  a  tax  equal  to  the  rent 
of  the  land.  It  is  figured  that  this  tax  will  suffice  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  so  that  all  other  taxes  are  to  be 
abolished. 

4.  State  Control  in  a  great  many  affairs,  even  in  private 
rights  and  duties,  is  advocated  by  many  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  and  to  some  extent  it  has  actually 
been  introduced  into  some  of  our  States.  This  system  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  personal  rights  and  is  exemplified  by  the 
autocracy  of  some  of  the  European  governments. 

What  is  the  moral  value  of  these  systems  of  Socialism? 
The  first  system  with  its  variations  is  so  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  nations  and  their  constitution  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  prove  its  direct  opposition  to  Christian  principles.  It  has 
been  severely  condemned  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Church.  In  the  famous  Syllabus  drawn  up  by  Pope  Pius  IX, 
Socialism  is  called  a  plague  or  pestilence,  and  it  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Allocutions  and  Encyclicals  there  referred  to  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  well-informed  Catholic  to 
advocate  this  system  without  contradicting  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  To  quote  only  a  few  words :  "  The  demands  for 
new  institutions  and  progress  so  loudly  uttered  by  men  of  this 
sort,  tend  only  to  stir  up  perpetual  trouble,  to  destroy  totally 
and  universally  the  principles  of  justice,  virtue,  honor  and  re- 
ligion, and  spread  far  and  wide,  to  the  hurt  and  ruin  of  human 
society,  that  horrible  and  deplorable  system  which  is  opposed 
to  reason  itself  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  which  is  called 
Communism  and  Socialism."  *     The  Pontiff  speaks  of  "  the 

^  Allocution,  Quibus  quantisque,  20  April,  1849. 
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criminal  system  of  Socialism  and  Communism,"  of  "  the  per- 
nicious inventions  of  Communism  or  Socialism."  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  teachers  of  Communism  or  Socialism,  though 
using  various  methods  and  different  means,  have  one  common 
end,  that  of  keeping  up  a  continual  agitation  and  gradually 
leading  to  greater  crimes  workmen  and  the  lower  classes  who, 
deceived  by  their  specious  pleas  and  seduced  by  their  promise 
of  a  happier  lot  in  order  to  secure  their  aid  afterward  in  at- 
tacking every  kind  of  supreme  authority  ...  to  violate  at 
last  all  rights  divine  and  human,  and  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  all  order  in  civil  society." 

The  second  system.  Collectivism^  which  condemns  in  no 
uncertain  terms  private  ownership  as  unjust  and  therefore  im- 
moral, is  likewise  against  the  recognized  principles  of  Chris- 
tian morals,  and  has  met  with  the  condemnation  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  In  his  Encyclical  Quod  Apostolici  muneris,  28  Dec, 
1878,  he  says:  "  The  Socialists  falsely  hold  the  right  of  prop- 
erty to  be  merely  a  human  invention,  repugnant  to  the  natural 
equality  of  men  which  demands  community  of  goods."  This 
type  of  Socialism  was  condemned  by  the  Church  as  early  as 
the  third  century,  when  the  sect  of  the  "  Apostolici  "  taught 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  hold  private  property.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  Church's  condemnation  of  this  system  is  her 
opposition  to  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  held,  besides  their 
other  errors,  that  the  possession  of  private  property  was  un- 
lawful. 

Agrarian  Socialism  or  Single  Tax  system  has  this  in  com- 
mon with  Collectivism,  that  it  denies  that  the  land  can  become 
private  property;  both  reason  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
hold  this  to  be  an  unwarranted  restriction  of  man's  liberty. 
What  can  be  said  against  Collectivism  applies  in  part  also  to 
the  Agrarian  Socialism.  Though  property  owners  are  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  land  by  violence,  the  Single  Tax  sys- 
tem is  unjust  and  unlawful,  since  it  puts  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  government  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  landowners. 

State  Control  or  unrestricted  State  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  citizens  of  a  nation  unduly  limits  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  The  State  may  have  control  and  may  intervene  where 
the  public  weal  of  the  country  necessitates  such  action,  but 
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what  is  done  over  and  above  in  restricting  an  individual's 
liberty  of  action  is  socially  and  morally  wrong.  The  State 
exists  for  the  protection  of  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of 
its  citizens,  but  it  has  no  right  to  usurp  those  rights. 

11. 

What  kind  of  Socialism  do  we  find  in  the  United  States? 
As  it  has  not  yet  assumed  any  very  definite  shape,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  which  of  the  four  principal  systems  the  So- 
cialists of  the  United  States  belong.  In  fact,  it  can  be  as- 
serted with  certainty  that  all  shades  of  Socialists  are  to  be 
found  in  our  States,  from  the  anarchist  to  the  advocate  of 
State  control  of  merely  the  resources  of  the  country's  natural 
wealth.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  nation  is  respon- 
sible to  a  great  extent  for  the  variety  of  tendencies  among  the 
Socialists  in  America. 

Though  one  is  not  accustomed  to  take  the  pledges  of  a  poli- 
tical party's  platform  too  seriously,  but  rather  to  look  upon 
them  merely  as  "vote  catchers,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Socialism  will  ultimately  shape  itself  after  the  manner  out- 
lined in  the  party  platform  of  the  Socialists  as  adopted  at 
Indianapolis,  i6  May,  1912.  The  Socialism  as  outlined  there 
is  Collectivism,  not  altogether  absolute  but  restricted  to  the 
collective  possession  of  the  public  means  of  conveyance  and 
other  public  utilities,  of  all  big  industries,  mines,  quarries,  oil 
wells,  forests,  water  power,  and  land.  The  several  States  or 
the  federal  government  is  to  acquire  all  these  things.  How 
the  acquisition  is  to  be  made  is  not  stated. 

The  question  arises, — May  a  Catholic  be  a  Socialist  such  as 
the  platform  of  the  Socialist  party  representing  Collectivism 
wants  him  to  be?  May  he  stand  for  their  principles?  The 
question  concerns  the  justice  or  injustice  and  therefore  the 
morality  or  immorality  of  the  economic  and  social  principles. 

A  Christian  who  has  learned  the  Ten  Commandments  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Master  of  the  world  will  have  us  regard  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  the  rights  of  the  individual,  his  house, 
his  wife,  servant,  ox,  ass,  and  all  that  is  his.  Socialists  may 
say  that  these  laws  held  good  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
only;  but  the  Church,  as  the  God-appointed  teacher  of  the 
nations,  says  that  they  hold  good  for  all  times.  If  God  con- 
firms the  right  of  private  property,  no  one  can  take  such  a 
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right  away  from  a  roan  who  has  acquired  just  possession  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  nation.  Not  even  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  a  nation  can  change  this  divine  charter.  The  Church  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries  has  upheld  the  lawfulness  of  priv- 
ate property  whenever  this  principle  has  been  attacked. 

Would  the  divine  law  not  be  satisfied  if  the  common  utilities 
and  the  means  of  production  were  owned  by  a  democratic 
State,  and  the  people  who  work  received  just  wages?  The 
wages  are  to  be  their  own  and  no  one  will  deprive  them  of  the 
same.  To  this  one  can  answer  with  the  Rev.  J.  Kelleher:^ 
"  Every  man  is  created  an  independent  being  with  a  personal 
end  in  existence,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  God 
has  given  him  authority  over  the  goods  of  the  earth.  To  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  this  authority  would  be  to  outrage  man's 
independence,  to  violate  his  strict  right.  It  has  been  seen  also 
that  man  is  social,  that  his  end  must  be  worked  out,  and  his 
power  over  material  goods  exercised  as  a  member  of  society." 
It  is  plain  that  when  various  families  have  grouped  them- 
selves under  one  form  of  government  or  another,  certain 
burdens  and  restrictions  have  to  be  imposed  on  the  individ- 
ual in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  liberty  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good;  but  no  government,  whether  democratic  or 
monarchical,  has  the  right  to  hamper  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual more  than  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  Who  can  prove  that  collective  ownership  is  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  a  nation?  Who  has  a  right  to 
force  each  individual  to  become  an  employee  or  better  a  slave 
of  the  Collectivist  State?  Man's  natural  rights  which  God 
guaranteed  to  him  are  violated  by  the  system  of  the  Collectiv- 
ist Socialism. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  moral  value  of  the 
economic  and  social  aspect  of  their  system  as  officially  advo- 
cated by  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  seen 
that  Christian  principles  and  those  of  Socialism  are  incom- 
patible. That  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  true  is  admitted  by 
numerous  Socialist  leaders  not  only  in  Europe  where  they  are 
more  outspoken  and  make  no  secret  of  their  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  in  our  own  country,  as  the  reader  may  con- 
vince himself  from  the  extracts  of  Socialist  writers  given  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Kress  in  Questions  of  Socialists  and  their 

*  Private  Ownerships  p.  78. 
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Answers  and  by  David  Goldstein  in  his  Socialism,  the  Nation 
of  Fatherless  Children.  The  Socialists'  catechism  taught  in 
their  Sunday  schools  in  our  country  is  a  blasphemous  attack 
against  God  and  religion.  Many  of  the  Socialist  papers  are 
of  the  same  calibre. 

III. 

What  is  the  confessor  to  do  with  a  penitent  if  the  question 
of  Socialism  comes  up  in  confession;  if,  for  instance,  one  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  voted  the  Socialist  ticket,  attended 
Socialist  meetings,  and  the  like? 

Naturally  the  first  question  will  be  why  he  has  done  this. 
He  probably  will  answer  because  he  expects  through  Social- 
ism the  betterment  of  his  hard  lot  in  life,  of  long  hours  at 
hard  work  and  starvation  wages.  Next,  the  priest  should 
find  out  whether  the  man  really  understands  what  Socialism 
aims  at.  The  average  workingman  is  likely  to  answer,  "  Yes ; 
Socialism  will  see  to  it  that  everybody  is  treated  equally  well, 
and  everybody  will  have  enough  to  eat  and  need  not  worry 
about  his  daily  bread."  One  has  here  an  individual  who  is 
evidently  in  good  faith;  at  least  he  does  not  see  any  wrong 
in  his  Socialism.  Such  cases  are  easily  possible,  for  the  man 
who  works  from  morning  to  night  is  not  a  great  reader;  at 
most  he  reads  the  daily  paper  and  that  only  superficially.  The 
Socialist  speeches  he  may  have  heard  at  meetings  will  not  en- 
lighten him  much  as  to  the  nature  of  Socialism.  The  system's 
features  that  are  offensive  to  the  Christian  man  are  often  in- 
tentionally concealed,  while  the  sad  picture  of  present-day 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  workers  are  painted  in  the 
strongest  colors  to  contrast  them  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich  employer,  and  the  coming  happy  lot  of  the  working  people 
under  the  Socialist  regime  are  portrayed  in  glowing  colors. 
In  our  churches,  sad  to  say,  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the 
moral  aspect  of  Socialism  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  people 
may  see  nothing  wrong  in  favoring  it 

How  is  such  a  man  to  be  treated  ?  Evidently,  with  a  good 
deal  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  for  there  are  a  great  many 
just  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  workingman.  In  such  a 
spirit  he  ought  to  be  informed  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
unchristian  principles  involved  in  the  Socialist  aims.  As  a 
rule  this  instruction  will  convince  an  upright  Christian  that 
he  cannot  join  the  ranks  of  these  people,  that  his  spiritual  in- 
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terests  demand  some  sacrifice  rather  than  the  seeking  of  tem- 
poral relief  that  is  to  come  through  a  violation  of  Christian 
principles.  He  can  be  reminded  that  labor  unions  and  such 
like  organizations  that  seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
workingman  by  lawful  methods  are  not  forbidden  by  the 
Church. 

Suppose  the  penitent  ask  about  the  lawfulness  of  being  a 
Socialist  and  is  instructed  by  the  priest  and  still  does  not 
want  to  give  up  his  affiliation  with  the  party,  what  is  to  be 
done?  As  he  is  asking  for  information  and  therefore  can- 
not be  said  to  be  in  good  faith  altogether,  the  priest  must 
tell  him  the  full  truth,  for  his  office  as  confessor  includes  the 
office  of  teaching  those  who  stand  in  need  of  knowledge.  I 
contend  that  Socialism  in  the  United  States  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  anti-Christian  in  several  of  its  principles  and  that 
therefore  no  one  can  be  a  Socialist  and  a  sincere  Catholic. 
The  conscience  of  the  Catholic  public  bears  me  out,  since  it 
abhors  Socialist  agitators  and  those  that  follow  them. 

Again,  the  penitent  may  not  acknowledge  that  he  is  a 
Socialist,  though  the  priest  knows  it  with  certainty  from  other 
circumstances.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  good  faith  and  in- 
culpable ignorance.  May  the  priest  leave  him  undisturbed  in 
his  error  and  give  absolution  without  instructing  him?  Moral 
theologians  teach  that  if  it  is  foreseen  that  such  admonition 
will  be  of  no  use,  but  that  the  penitent  will  continue  to  do  as 
he  did  before  and  therefore  commit  a  formal  sin,  whereas 
before  he  sinned  only  materially,  the  admonition  may  be 
omitted.  They  except  cases  where  through  his  ignorance  the 
public  would  suffer  damage  or  public  scandal  would  follow. 
Under  this  head  one  may  be  silent  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
is  in  inculpable  ignorance  about  the  real  nature  of  Socialism, 
and  who  otherwise  does  not  give  scandal  thereby  to  his  fellow 
Catholics,  and  who  may  not,  if  admonished,  be  willing  to  give 
up  his  affiliation  with  the  party,  perhaps  for  reason  of  losses 
he  would  have  to  sustain  or  other  reasons  he  believes  justify 
his  action.  Though  ignorance  is  never  good,  it  has  to  be 
suffered  at  times  in  order  not  to  cause  greater  evil  and  risk 
driving  a  soul  to  direct  opposition  in  matters  where  his  ignor- 
ance prevents  him  from  seeing  that  he  is  wrong. 

Fr.  Stanislaus,  O.F.M. 
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ETMHS  OF  OFFIOE  OF  THE  FILLAA  OF  TEE  8C0ITBOINO. 

Qu,  I  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  find  translations  of  the  beau- 
tiful hymns  of  the  Office  of  the  Pillar  of  the  Scourging.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute's  Breviary  does  not  contain  the  Office  at  all  and  I 
cannot  find  by  whom  or  when  it  was  composed.  Can  you  help  me 
to  find  it.  The  last  edition  of  Batiffol's  History  of  the  Breviary 
does  not  refer  to  it.  T.  P. 

Resp.  We  consulted  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  T.  Henry  on  this 
point,  and  he  kindly  made  the  following  translation  of  the 
hymns. 

The  first  lines  of  the  hymns  are : 

1.  Salve  Columna  nobilis  (First  Vespers), 

2.  Adeste  quotquot  criminum  (Matins), 

3.  Salvete  Christi  vulnera  (Lauds), 

4.  Quae  corda  non  emoUiant  (Second  Vespers). 

No.  3  in  this  list  is  made  up  of  stanzas  i»  2,  4,  and  8,  taken 
from  the  Lauds  hynin  of  the  Office  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood, 
and  of  a  doxology  proper  to  the  Feast  of  the  Pillar  of  the 
Scourging.  Translations  of  the  longer  hymn  have  been  made 
by  Father  Caswall  (Lyra  Caiholica)^  Archbishop  Bagshawe 
(Breviary  Hymns  and  Missal  Sequences) ,  Judge  Donahoe 
(Early  Christian  Hymns,  First  Series),  Oxenham  (The 
Sentence  of  Kaires  etc.),  Henry  (Sursum  Corda,  1906), 
Wallace  (1874)  and  "  S  ",  1868  (Annus  Sanctus,  Part  II,  p. 
59).  The  briefer  hymn,  with  its  proper  doxology,  has  been 
translated  especially  for  the  present  article. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  the  other  three  hymns 
have  never  before  been  translated  into  English.  Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology  (2nd  Ed.,  1907)  makes  no  mention 
of  them ;  and  Caswall,  Shipley,  Bagshawe,  Donahoe,  have  no 
translation.  Neither  Daniel  nor  Mone  gives  the  Latin  text; 
but  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  that  they  appear  to  be  un- 
known to  Chevalier,  who  has  included  so  many  thousands  of 
titles  in  his  Repertorium,  The  Missal  for  the  Use  of  the 
Laity  (London,  1903)  translates  the  texts  of  the  Mass  of  the 
Feast  in  its  Supplement  for  Scotland;  and  the  "  Proper  "  of 
the  Mass  is  given  in  the  Vatican  Graduale  (1908).  The 
seven  Passion  Offices  (Crown  of  Thorns,  Lance  and  Nails, 
Holy  Winding  Sheets  etc.)  are  mentioned  in  two  distinct 
articles  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  XI,  pp.  526,  527), 
but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Pillar  of  the  Scourging.  The 
Latin  texts  of  the  hymns  can  be  found  in  the  Breviarium,  Pars 
Hiemalis  (Toumai:  Descl^e). 
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In  I  Vesperis. 

Salve  Columna  nobilis, 
Christ!  dolonim  conscia ; 
Quels  f  racta  virtus  daemonis, 
Exempta  nobis  vincula. 

Cruore  Abelis  illita 
Tellus  ad  astra  clamitat: 
Clamas,  Columna,  ad  sidera, 
Inuncta  Jesu  sanguine. 

Sed  ilia  ad  iram  vindicem 
Clamat  seven  Judicis: 
Iram  foves  tu  Numinis 
Pacemque  quaeris  sontibus. 

O  pcrge  semper  flectere 
Poenas  minantem  dexteram : 
Quae  sanguis  emit  praemia 
Christi  f  ruamur  perpetim. 

Caeso  flagellls  gloria^ 
Jesu,  tibi  sit  jugiter, 
Cum  Patre  et  almo  Spiritu 
Nunc  et  per  omne  saeculum. 

Ad  Matutinum. 

Adeste  quotquot  criminum 
Funesta  labes  inficit; 
Jesum  revinctimi  funibus 
Nudumque  membra  cemite. 

Loris,  catenis,  fustibus 
Ictu  frequenti  tunditur: 
Corpusque  livet,  mox  sacro 
Totum  madescit  sanguine. 

Sed  ille,  ut  agnus  innocens 
Cultro  necandus,  conticet : 
Parcat  Paterque  ut  sontibus 
Imo  precatur  pectore. 
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At  First  Vespers. 

Hail,  Pillar  of  the  scourgM  Lord  I 

Thou  knewest  every  stroke 
That  freedom  unto  men  restored 

And  Satan's  power  broke. 

Because  of  Abel's  blood,  to  earth 

A  voice  of  old  was  given : 
Thou,  wet  with  streams  of  dearer  worth. 

Still  criest  unto  Heaven  1 

A  vengeance  on  the  guilty  Cain 

The  olden  voice  besought: 
The  cry  thou  utterest,  for  men 

Hath  peace  and  mercy  wrought 

O  may  thy  voice  the  offended  Lord 

Hear,  and  withhold  His  rod. 
And  grant  to  all  the  great  reward 

Won  by  the  Precious  Blood  I 

Jesus,  Thy  Sacred  Wounds  we  greet: 

All  praise  be  unto  Thee, 
With  Father  and  the  Paraclete, 

Throughout  eternity  I 


At  Matins. 

Come  hither,  ye  who  feel  the  blight 

Of  soul-corroding  sin: 
Behold  Him  lK)und — O  piteous  sight! — 

See  the  blood-laced  skin, 

See  how  the  thongs,  the  chains,  the  blows. 
Have  torn  the  shrinking  flesh, 

While  every  vein  a  fountain  flows 
And  wets  the  earth  afresh. 

Yet,  silent  as  a  lamb  that  waits 

The  sacrificial  knife. 
The  Father's  love  He  supplicates, 

And  offers  life  for  life — 
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Sic  nempe  culpas  diluit 
Quas  gignit  ardor  improbua: 
O  vana  cessent  gaudia, 
Cessent  faces  libidinis. 

Caeso  flagellis  gloria, 
Jesu,  tibi  sit  jugitcr 
Cum  Patre  et  almo  Spirito, 
Nunc  et  per  omne  saeculum. 


Ad  Laudes. 

Salvete  Christi  vulnera, 
Immensi  amoris  pignora, 
Quibus  perennes  rivuli 
Manant  rubentis  sanguinis. 

Nitore  Stellas  vincitis, 
Rosas  odore  et  balsama, 
Pretio  lapillos  indicos, 
Mellis  favos  dulcedine. 

Quot  Jesus  in  Praetorio 
Flagella  nudus  excipit, 
Quot  scissa  pellis  undique 
Stillat  cruoris  guttulas! 

Venite  quotquot  criminum 
Funesta  labes  inficit, 
In  hoc  salutis  balneo 
Qui  se  lavat  mundabitur. 

Caeso  flagellis  gloria, 
Jesu,  tibi  sit  jugiter, 
Cum  Patre  et  almo  Spiritu, 
Nunc  et  per  omne  saeculum. 
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His  life  for  ours !     His  Blood  was  spilt 

To  wash  our  sins  away: 
Oh»  let  no  stain  of  newer  guilt 

His  wondrous  love  repay  I 

Jesus,  Thy  Sacred  Wounds  we  greet: 

All  glory  unto  Thee, 
With  Father  and  the  Paraclete, 

Throughout  eternity  I 


At  Lauds. 

All  hail,  O  blessed  Wounds  of  Christ, 
Dear  pledges  of  a  love  unpriced, 
Whence  flows  for  aye  the  ruby  flood 
Of  His  redeeming  Blood. 

Brighter  than  any  star  that  glows, 
More  fragrant  than  the  perfiuned  rose, 
Sweeter  than  honey  ye  appear. 
Than  pearls  of  Ind  more  dear. 

Ah  me,  the  scourges  and  the  Blood 
As  Jesus  at  the  Pillar  stood ! 
The  gashes — who  shall  count  them  all. 
Or  the  red  drops  that  fall? 

Come  hither,  ye  that  would  regain 
A  glad  release  from  sin  and  pain. 
For  whoso  washes  in  this  bath 
No  sin  or  sorrow  hath. 

Jesus,  Thy  Sacred  Wounds  we  greet: 
With  Father  and  the  Paraclete, 
All  praise  and  honor  unto  Thee, 
Throughout  eternity  I 
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In  II  Vesperis. 

Quae  corda  non  emolliant 
£t  secta  flagris  tergora, 
£t  cincta  spinis  tempora, 
Cruorque  manans  undlque? 

Christ!  scd  hostcs  pcrfidi 
Humanitatcm  nesciunt: 
Cruci  dari  post  verbera 
Furore  poscunt  concitL 

Non  abnuit  Jesus  Cnicem, 
Gravique  dorsum  ponderi 
Sui  doloris  consciam 
Linquens  Columnam,  subjidt 

Duro  gravatus  stipite, 
Nostro  magis  sed  crimine, 
Morti  dicata  victima 
En  pergit  ad  Calvariam. 

Cruccm  gerentcs  nos  quoque, 
Ipso  juvante  languidos, 
Omni  soluti  vinculo 
Forti  sequamur  pectore. 

Caeso  flagellis  gloria, 
Jesu,  tibi  sit  jugiter, 
Cum  Patre  et  almo  Spiritu, 
Nunc  et  per  omne  saeculum. 
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At  Second  Vespers. 

His  flesh  with  thousand  scourges  torn, 
His  temples  bound  with  piercing  thorn, 
His  blood  that  from  each  vein  doth  start, 
Should  melt  the  hardest  heart. 

And  yet  the  foes  that  seek  His  death 
Know  not  to  draw  a  pitying  breath: 
The  scourging  o*er,  with  fiercer  cry 
They  call  to  see  Him  die. 

Dragged  from  the  Pillar  that  hath  known 
What  precious  seed  of  Blood  was  sown, 
The  Saviour  bears  the  heavy  Cross 
That  must  amend  our  loss. 

O  heavy  Cross!    Yet  heavier  still 
The  horrid  weight  of  all  our  ill 
He  bears:  and  thus  our  Victim,  He 
Goes  forth  to  Calvary. 

O  let  us  follow  where  He  wends 
His  way,  and  bear  each  cross  He  sends. 
For  He  will  help.  Who  erst  hath  borne 
The  Wood  of  ancient  scorn. 

Jesus,  Thy  Sacred  Wounds  we  greet: 
With  Father  and  the  Paraclete, 
All  praise  and  glory  unto  Thee, 
Throughout  eternity. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Overbrook  Seminary. 
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OABDINAL  TOLEDO. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  account  of  this  great  man  contributed  by  my  confrere 
Father  Henry  J.  Swift,  to  your  April  number,  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  interest,  for  it  sets  forth  plainly,  and  upon  the 
latest  and  best  authority,  some  new  and  unconventional  fea- 
tures in  the  character  of  a  man  whose  achievements  in  the 
fields  both  of  theology  and  of  Church  government  have  been 
truly  illustrious. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  however,  both  for  the  writer  and 
for  his  authority,  my  friend  Padre  Antonio  Astrain,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  I  venture  to  think  that 
this  representation  decidedly  needs  the  corrective  of  criticism. 
For,  to  come  to  my  point  at  once,  it  dwells  exclusively  on  de- 
tails, and  omits  that  which  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
result  of  such  a  process  cannot  be  considered  true  portraiture. 

The  matters  I  refer  to  are,  first,  the  high  position  held  by 
Toledo  before  his  elevation;  secondly,  the  magnanimity  he 
displayed  immediately  after.  Toledo  was  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  whose  lectures,  whose  books, 
whose  work  in  the  Roman  courts,  would  long  since  have  made 
him  an  obviously  appropriate  candidate  for  the  purple,  if  he 
had  not  belonged  to  an  order  which,  for  reasons  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  Popes,  is  always  opposed  to  receiving  eccles- 
iastical dignities.  Pope  Clement  VIII,  however,  was  even- 
tually moved  to  disregard  this,  and  to  make  him  a  cardinal^ 
by  the  powerful  intervention  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
this  in  turn  made  the  highmindedness  which  Toledo  showed 
immediately  afterward,  during  the  reconciliation  of  Henri 
IV,  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  absolution  of  that  king  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
decide  upon.  Roman  traditions  were  strongly  against  it. 
Previous  Popes  had  excommunicated  him  as  a  relapsed  heretic, 
and  Clement  had  begun  by  taking  the  same  line  very  de- 
cidedly. For  this  claimant  of  a  Catholic  throne  was  the  open 
ally  of  heretics,  and  he  still  refused  to  break  with  them.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  French  Catholics,  against  whom  he  was 
carrying  on  open  war.  He  was  also  the  envenomed  adversary 
of  Spain,  the  greatest  of  the  Catholic  powers,  and  against  it 
he  was  striving  not  with  sword  only,  but  also  with  bitter 
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satire  and  denunciation.  What  chance  was  there  of  peace  for 
Catholics,  if  this  man  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  without  the  most  elaborate  safeguards,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  quite  sure  to  refuse?  Yet  without  peace  it 
seemed  as  though  Protestantism  must  complete  the  victory^ 
which  was  already  half  won. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Cardinal  Toledo  showed  the  true 
grandeur  of  the  soul  within  him.  Though  a  Spaniard,  and 
only  just  advanced  to  the  purple  by  Spanish  influence,  as  one 
sure  to  advocate  its  interests ;  though  saturated  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  Rome;  though  a  member  of  an  order  which  one  of 
Henri's  Parletnents  was  persecuting  and  driving  out  of  the 
country,  Toledo,  the  junior  member  of  the  Sacred  College^ 
pronounced  firmly  and  clearly  for  the  enemy  of  Spain,  for 
the  despair  of  Rome,  for  the  persecutor  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
spite  of  immense  and  prolonged  opposition,  he  became  the 
leader  in  the  Roman  Curia  of  the  party  which  supported  the 
absolution;  and  when  it  had  been  finally  granted,  he  was 
thanked  by  the  French,  as  having,  under  the  Pope,  done 
more  than  any  other  in  Rome  to  bring  it  about.  For  further 
details  I  may  refer  to  Father  Fouqueray's  admirable  history 
of  the  French  Jesuits,  as  his  second  volume,  covering  this 
period,  has  just  appeared. 

To  return  to  the  article  in  your  April  number.  To  my 
surprise  I  do  not  find  here  any  notice  of  the  greatest  achiev- 
ments  in  Cardinal  Toledo's  life.  The  ordinary — may  I  not 
say  the  best  and  soundest?  —  principle  of  biography,  is  to 
go  directly  for  what  is  greatest,  and  then  to  add  so  much  of 
subordinate  detail  as  will  unite  the  whole  into  one  picture. 
Padre  Perez  Goyena  has  written  on  this  principle  in  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  article  on  the  Cardinal,  and  with  com- 
plete success.  Your  contributor  perhaps  assumed  that  every- 
one knew  the  great  events  in  the  Cardinal's  life,  and  that  he 
might  now  dwell  on  the  less  known  and  less  favorable  details 
without  prejudice  to  the  whole.  If  so,  he  would  surely  have 
been  better  advised  if  he  had  kept  on  insisting  that  he  was 
only  taking  a  partial  view.  As  it  is,  some  passages  are  surely 
liable  to  much  misconception. 

Thus,  on  page  147,  he  summarizes  a  paragraph  from  the 
representations  made  by  Father  Aquaviva  against  Toledo's 
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elevation.  No  doubt  it  was  the  Generars  duty  to  give  the 
Pope  the  fullest  and  frankest  information,  and  for  the  sake 
of  argument  let  us  assume  that  it  was  all  true.  We  should 
remember  nevertheless  that  this  memorial  is  said  by  Father 
Astrain  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  some  Jesuit 
archive,  so  that  it  possibly  was  not  sent  in,  or  only  in  a  modi- 
fied form ;  and  moreover  we  will  not  forget  that  Toledo  may 
have  had  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer. 

Still — even  assuming,  as  I  have  said,  the  absolute  accur- 
acy of  the  indictment — to  bring  forward  these  defects  in  the 
observance  of  voluntary  discipline,  venial  deficiencies  at  worst, 
as  though  they  were  the  only  matters  to  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  a  cardinal — as  is  here  done — that  is  surely  to  give  a 
handle  to  quite  serious  misunderstandings  against  Father 
Aqua  viva,  and  to  equally  serious  reflections  upon  the  Pope. 

"  But  in  the  sixteenth  century,"  the  article  continues,  "when 
the  cardinalitial  dignity  was  conferred  upon  children  and 
upon  men  known  to  be  of  loose  life,  such  remonstrance  must 
have  been  of  little  or  no  weight."  Now  this,  I  submit,  is 
quite  beside  the  mark.  It  is  indeed  true  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  promotions  to  the  cardinalate,  as  de- 
plorable as  those  specified  here,  were  not  unfrequent  But  at 
the  close  of  that  century,  when  the  counter-reformation  had 
held  complete  sway  at  Rome  for  nearly  two  generations,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  maintained  that  the  above  charge  was  gen- 
erally true.  And,  if  the  suspicion  was  not  commonly  legiti- 
mate at  that  time,  much  less  should  it  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Cardinal  Toledo's  elevation  in  particular,  seeing 
the  splendor  of  his  previous  merits  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
action,  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  the  new  plane  opened  to 
him  by  the  cardinalate. 

Father  Astrain,  I  know,  says  much  the  same  as  Father 
Swift,  sed  in  hoc  non  laudo.  No  one  now  living  of  course 
knows  more  about  the  Spanish  Jesuits  than  Father  Astrain. 
I  accept  (at  all  events  for  the  sake  of  argument)  all  that  he 
tells  us  about  Father  Toledo's  peccadilloes.  Indeed  I  know 
much  of  it  to  be  true,  from  evidence  which  I  have  met  with 
elsewhere.  I  praise  too  Father  Astrain's  independence  of 
mind  in  rising  superior  to  nationalist  tendencies  while  describ- 
ing, as  he  here  does,  the  differences  between  the  Italian  and 
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the  Spanish  Jesuits.  But  where  he  judges  Toledo  on  these 
small  issues  (as  he  does  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  573),  omitting  con- 
siderations of  incomparably  greater  moment,  I  must  respect- 
fully differ  from  him. 

Another  matter  in  which  I  may  differ  regards  the  removal 
of  Father  Fiorevanti  from  the  post  of  Rector  of  the  English 
College,  Rome,  a  subject  into  which  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled me  to  make  special  inquiries.  Fiorevanti  was  not  up 
to  his  post.  Father  Agazzario,  whom  Toledo  put  on  in  the 
place,  was  very  much  more  effective.  I  cannot  think  the 
change  was  uncalled-for,  or  indeed  anything  out  of  the  way 
in  a  highly  disciplined  body  like  the  Jesuits,  where  such  re- 
movals, painful  though  they  may  be  to  the  good  man  who 
fails,  are  always  carried  through  in  a  business-like  way. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  at  all  wonder  at  the  Jesuits  hav- 
ing been  alarmed  and  disturbed  by  Toledo's  manner,  for  he 
was  a  strong  man,  who  wanted  to  do  everything  himself,  and 
he  had  insufficient  respect  for  college  traditions,  a  common 
failing  of  vigorous,  independent  minds.  Add  to  this  that  he 
was  by  no  means  perfectly  successful  and  was  making  plans 
for  fresh  innovation,  and  then  we  shall  understand  why — 
when  a  light  fever,  aggravated  by  the  Cardinal's  austere  fasts, 
unexpectedly  carried  him  off — Father  Agazzario,  who  had 
watched  day  and  night  by  his  sickbed,  mingled  with  regrets 
for  his  loss,  a  loud  sigh  of  relief  at  his  providential  removal.^ 

From  all  this  we  may  see  that  here  as  ever,  there  is  always 
a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  man,  whether  he  be  a  Span- 
iard or  an  Italian,  whether  a  cardinal  in  his  purple,  or  a 
Jesuit  in  a  faded  cassock.  By  all  means  let  us  hear  of  the 
human  side.  Without  it  history  is  very  stilted  and  uncon- 
vincing. But  the  great  deeds  must  come  first,  set  forth  truly 
and  judged  with  sincerity  and  generosity.  Haec  oporiet 
facere,  et  ilia  non  omittere. 

J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J. 

London,  England, 

1  See   Agazzario'f  well-known  letter  to   Father   Persons,   in    Knox»   Douay 
Diaries,  p.  387. 
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WHAT  A  TRIED  MI38I0IAB7  THinS  OF  IdTiaATIia  THE 
EU0EAKI8TI0  FAST  FOB  F&IE&T8. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Allow  me  a  few  lines  anent  the  Eucharistic  Fast  For 
some  years  past,  zealous  souls  have  been  clamoring  for  their 
breakfast  before  Mass.  They  make  very  plausible  appeals 
with  a  tear  for  the  poor  hardworked  missionary  priest,  and  a 
yum-yum  for  their  own  stomachs.  Any  appeal  made  for  the 
laity  who  are  unwell,  recovering  from  sickness,  or  broken 
down  in  health,  is  timely,  well -put.  But  any  appeal  for  the 
"  poor  overworked  "  priest  on  the  mission  would  be  a  joke,  if 
it  were  not  so  near  a  sacrilege. 

It  was  to  cut  out  abuses  that  the  Church  ages  ago  introduced 
the  Eucharistic  fast  Abrogate  it  now — only  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain priests — and  in  a  very  few  years  we  will  have  the  same 
old  conditions:  Mass  after  supper  followed  by  a  carouse  till 
morning.  Just  now  enter  the  opening  wedge  and  allow  light 
refreshments,  and  in  five  years  it  will  be  common  to  see  a 
priest  taking  a  beefsteak  before  Sunday  morning  Mass.  Fallen 
nature  never  knows  where  to  stop. 

I  have  been  on  the  mission  twenty-five  years.  My  silver 
jubilee  was  two  weeks  ago.  I  can  speak  for  many  of  my  kind. 
Kind  reader,  just  go  out  into  the  genuine  missionary  country, 
of  scattered  settlements  and  long  drives.  Take  a  look  at  the 
priests  who  have  spent  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  there. 
These  old  fellows  are  not  dead;  neither  are  they  sick.  I 
have  met  them  from  the  mountains;  "fossils",  some  one  called 
them;  **  Black-gowns  "  from  the  Indians,  and  "  soul-trappers  " 
on  the  plains:  brown,  sun-burnt,  lithe,  and  supple  as  an  In- 
dian, all  at  home  equally  in  a  buggy,  or  on  the  back  of  a  mus- 
tang or  bronch ;  jolly,  cheerful,  pleasant  fellows.  None  of  us 
had  any  complaint  about  our  stomachs;  neither  did  we  need  a 
stimulant  after  Mass.  A  comparison  of  notes  showed  that  we 
had  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  eaten  breakfast  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  cold  nights  tumbled  into  bed 
or  bunk  with  boots  and  overcoat  on,  lest  we  might  freeze. 

I  will  mention  just  a  few  of  my  own  experiences.  Mission 
history  can  give  you  thousands  of  the  same.  One  Friday  I 
received  a  sick-call  at  noon.    It  was  urgent    It  was  also  forty 
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miles  away  in  another  mission.  My  dinner  was  some  bread 
and  water.  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  to  the  hotel  and  wait  for 
some  salt  Ash.  I  hitched  up  my  team  and  drove  twenty  miles, 
then  changed  teams  and  took  a  driver  to  pilot  me  through  the 
hills  and  timber.  Arrived  at  the  sod  house  I  found  a  fallen 
Catholic,  in  the  last  days  of  tuberculosis.  I  administered  all 
the  rites,  tarried  just  one  hour,  and  refused  an  invitation  to 
supper,  saying,  "  We  must  get  to  the  main  road  before  it  gets 
real  dark."  Arrived  at  the  place  of  change  of  teams  about 
nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  got  some  oysters  and  crackers,  and  then 
drove  home,  arriving  at  midnight:  the  whole  drive  was  eighty 
miles  in  twelve  hours.    The  next  day  I  was  as  fresh  as  ever. 

For  some  years  I  said  Mass  at  home  on  Sunday  mornings 
at  eight  o'clock,  then  took  a  team,  drove  it  myself,  for  fourteen 
miles,  then  changed  for  another  team  and  drove  on  for  twelve 
miles;  arrived  at  the  little  church,  heard  confessions,  said 
Mass,  preached,  held  Catechism  class,  and  took  breakfast — 
never  before  two  o'clock.  Then  I  drove  home  in  time  for 
evening  services.  I  have  often  said  Mass  at  home  on  Sunday 
before  noon,  then  driven  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  twenty 
miles  and  officiated  at  Vespers,  preached,  and  given  Benedic- 
tion. The  next  morning  I  had  a  large  crowd  at  Mass  and 
many  of  them  for  Communion.  For  years  I  had  fifteen  out- 
stations.  These  were  all  attended  on  weekdays,  as  I  had  to 
give  the  Sundays  to  the  churches.  I  would  "  make  "  from 
three  to  five  of  these  on  one  trip  out.  Mass  was  generally  at 
noon,  as  many  of  the  people  lived  many  miles  out  from  the 
station.  I  heard  confessions,  said  Mass,  preached,  held  Cate- 
chism class,  baptized  children  and  often  adults,  then  took 
breakfast,  never  before  two  o'clock.  Did  the  people  attend 
these  weekday  services?  Certainly.  They  were  a  kind  of  re- 
union, friend-making  gatherings.  The  ranchman  or  section 
boss  furnished  dinner  for  all  who  could  wait.  One  day  I  had 
a  funeral  fifty  miles  away.  I  went  forty  miles  on  a  freight 
train.  It  arrived  nearly  two  hours  late.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  depot  it  was  twelve  forty-five  p.  m.  I  asked  the  young 
man  who  was  waiting  for  me,  "  Can  you  make  that  ten  miles 
in  an  hour?"  "Yes."  "Then  try  it."  We  "  made  it ".  I 
then  unbuckled  my  mission  bag,  arranged  everything  on  a 
little  stand,  and  began  Mass  at  two  or  three  minutes  before 
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two  o'clock,  central  time.  But  the  place  was  over  the  line,  in 
mountain  time,  and  I  took  mountain  time  —  not  quite  one 
o'clock  p.  m.  These  are  all  mild  experiences  compared  with 
what  hundreds  of  other  priests  can  relate. 

If  the  priest  can  not  make  weekday  services  attractive  to 
all  comers,  he  had  better  put  off  his  cassock,  take  his  breakfast, 
and  go  to  the  Aelds. 

I  had  twenty  years  of  such  work.  I  was  never  hungry. 
Five  years  ago  I  came  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  State.  I  now 
drive  a  car  instead  of  riding  a  mustang.  I  was  never  sick  a 
whole  day  during  the  twenty-five  years  till  last  winter  when 
the  surgeons  cut  out  my  appendix.  When  fully  recovered 
I  will  be  able  to  "  skin  the  cat "  on  a  trapeze  as  nicely  as  I 
did  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  would  willingly  return  to  the 
old  work  if  it  were  to  be  done  in  the  diocese. 

No,  we  old  "  soul  trappers  "  have  no  stiff  joints,  no  ex- 
cessive bay  windows,  no  bottomless  stomachs. 

Was  our  work  successful?  Every  man  will  say,  Yes. 
Our  "money  talks  "  were  the  least  of  our  talks.  Personally,  I 
have  not  much  use  for  a  money-talker. 

The  over-fed  pastor  of  a  one-church  mission  may  com- 
plain of  the  long  fast  on  Sunday.  His  sermons  may  also 
make  him  very  tired,  and  too  often  the  people  also  grow  tired 
of  them.  An  all-night  fifty-mile  drive  on  a  sick-call  and 
return  in  the  morning,  in  a  buggy,  discounts  many  of  his  even- 
ings in  a  snug  confessional. 

In  this  age  of  reborn  vice  and  corruption  we  must  not  toler- 
ate any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  laws  of  priestly  life.  We 
must  rather  call  for  the  tightening  up  of  the  rules  all  along 
the  line. 

What  we  need  most  to-day  is  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
men  we  have  been  receiving  into  the  priesthood  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  need  men  such  as  the  Church  was  re- 
ceiving forty  years  ago, — robust  of  faith,  learned,  at  least  in 
what  the  Church  teaches,  fearless  of  man,  or  place  or  self, 
single-minded  to  the  work  of  God.  We  do  not  want  any  more 
men  from  the  penny  colleges  of  Europe,  or  the  "  refugia  pec- 
catorum  "  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  few  seminaries, 
perhaps  ten,  of  a  high  standard.  Every  student  for  the  priest- 
hood should  be  sent  to  one  of  these  for  the  last  five  years  of 
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his  course,  and  while  there  made  to  work,  made  to  appreciate 
and  know  what  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  is;  made  to 
know  what  is  expected  of  the  priest  in  the  world,  and  also  how 
to  do  his  work.  We  do  not  want  any  dudes,  candy  kids  or 
bath-tub  Johnnies  coming  from  our  seminaries. 

The  last  year  of  the  seminary  course  should  have  at  least 
one  hour  a  week  devoted  to  hygiene,  and  dietetics. 

The  seminary  faculty  sometimes  needs  reorganizing.  None 
but  priests  of  the  highest  character,  together  with  special 
qualifications  for  their  work,  should  And  a  place  on  the  faculty 
of  the  seminary. 

Follow  these  last  lines  and  there  will  be  no  call  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Eucharistic  fast  And  there  will  also  be 
fewer  "  lapsus  cleri." 

The  severe  fasts  do  not  harm  any  priest.  Eating  and 
drinking  do  the  harm.  Gentlemen,  learn  what  to  eat,  when  to 
eat,  and  how  much  to  eat.  Also  go  out  of  doors  and  take 
plenty  of  physical  exercise.     A  lazy  man  is  never  well. 

Every  mission  priest  knows  that  he  can  not  say  Mass  in 
each  of  two  churches  on  Sunday  morning,  and  do  justice  to 
his  people,  if  these  churches  be  fifteen  miles  apart,  which  is 
the  ordinary  distance  in  mission  districts.  But  he  can  say 
Mass  in  one  of  these  churches  on  Sunday  forenoon  and  give 
his  people  their  due,  and  then,  still  fasting,  he  can  drive  to 
the  other  church  and  say  Mass  there  at,  say,  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  give  these  people  their  due.  The  people 
would  come  after  dinner,  and  many  of  them  would  be  fasting, 
ready  to  receive  Holy  Communion. 

Let  us  stop  this  foolish  agitation  for  breakfast  before  Mass 
and  then  ask  our  bishops  to  obtain  for  us  permission  to  re- 
main fasting  and  say  the  second  Mass  on  Sunday  afternoon 
not  later  than  three  o'clock,  in  one  of  our  out-missions  or 
stations. 

Thus  by  our  self-sacrifice  and  zeal  we  can  hold  all  our  own 
people,  and  also  draw  others  to  us. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  I  know  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  priests  who  would  gladly  welcome  this  permission. 

Gentlemen,  do  a  little  more  fasting  and  praying.  Forget 
for  the  time  that  you  have  a  stomach.  Cut  out  your  **  money 
talk."     Preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified.     You  will  thus  con- 
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quer  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  "  Restore  all  to 
God  in  Christ" 

J.  J.   LOUGHRAN. 

Ulysses,  Nebraska. 


HEW  LIGHT  01  IEWMAF8  PEEAOEIVa.' 

The  chief  value  of  Newman's  Sermon  Notes  is  found  in 
what  they  tell  us  of  Newman.  They  show  us  Newman  act- 
ing as  a  Catholic  priest,  preaching  on  the  Gospels  or  in- 
structing in  the  articles  of  faith,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
They  give  us  assurance,  if  any  were  needed,  of  Newman's 
staunch  and  unswerving  Catholicity  in  the  choice  of  Catholic 
subjects  and  their  invariable  Catholic  treatment.  No  reader 
will  fail  to  note  the  numerous  sermons  on  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
especially  in  Newman's  first  years  as  a  Catholic.  In  tracing, 
too,  Newman's  growth  in  the  faifii  and  in  the  grasp  of  differ- 
ent truths  the  Sermon  Notes  will  supplement,  though  scantily, 
what  may  be  learned  more  fully  in  his  life  and  letters.  On 
one  point  they  will  be  most  useful.  They  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  Newman's  Catholic  sermons  in  their  growth. 
We  have  only  two  volumes  of  Catholic  sermons  from  him  to 
set  beside  his  ten  volumes  of  Protestant  sermons.  The  Ser- 
mon Notes  will  help  to  establish  a  balance,  though,  of  course, 
very  inadequately.  The  value,  therefore,  of  Sermon  Notes 
is  largely  extrinsic.  Newman  gives  the  work  importance; 
the  work  does  not  add  much  to  Newman's  importance  and 
will  not  likely  prove  helpful  in  any  large  extent  to  preachers 
or  catechists  or  seekers  of  truth. 

What  then  do  the  Sermon  Notes  tell  us  of  Newman  as  a 
preacher?  The  student  of  Newman  will  remember  that  these 
notes  in  most  instances  were  jotted  down  by  their  author  after 
delivery.  They  are  brief  and  fragmentary.  They  are  the 
mere  powdered  precipitate  of  his  eloquent  sermon,  disclosing 
in  orderly  and  detached  jottings  his  proofs  and  illustrations 
and  applications.  The  best  part  of  Newman's  sermons,  their 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  receives  un- 

^  Sermon  Notes  of  John  Henry  Card.  Newman^  1849-1878,  edited  by  Fathen 
of  the  Birmingham  Oratory.  Ixmgmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London, 
I913»  pp.  xxiii,  344. 
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happily  only  the  most  meagre  mention.  Then  again  the 
traces  of  his  wonderful  style  are  not  often  in  evidence.  Rarely 
and  at  remote  intervals  the  Notes  rise  into  composition. 
Rather  do  they  give  a  good  opportunity  of  appreciating  to  the 
full  Newman's  powers  of  developing  a  thought  In  many 
cases,  to  which  the  editors  of  the  Notes  refer,  we  have  before 
us  the  rough  material  out  of  which  was  fashioned  the  finished 
product  found  in  the  printed  sermons.  The  editors  did  not 
print,  as  they  state,  all  such  parallel  passages,  and  one  which 
they  pass  over,  may  be  noted. 

Newman's  Sermon  on  the  Second  Spring  was  preached  on 
13  July*  1852.  On  24  February,  1850,  in  a  sermon  entitled, 
**  On  Grace,  The  Principle  of  Eternal  Life,"  Newman  noted 
down  some  of  the  ideas  which  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Second  Spring.  In  the  latter 'sermon  Newman  spoke  of  the 
contrast  between  the  material  world,  which  dies  and  comes  to 
life  again,  and  the  moral  world,  which  dies  and  never  comes 
to  life  again.  In  the  earlier  sermon  the  idea  of  decay  is 
treated  as  characteristic  of  all  nature,  which  is  mortal,  as  op- 
posed to  grace  which  is  immortal.  In  1850,  Newman  (p.  37) 
writes  as  follows :  "  Describe  the  engaging  manners  of  the 
young — fascinating,  light-heartedness,  cheerfulness;  affections 
warm;  imagination,  conversation,  wit;  all  pain  shaken  off — 
what  can 'be  better?  Why  is  not  nature  enough?  Wait 
awhile."  In  1852,  Newman  develops  the  same  idea  in  this 
justly  admired  passage:  *'  How  beautiful  is  the  human  heart, 
when  it  puts  forth  its  first  leaves,  and  opens  and  rejoices  in 
the  spring-tide.  Fair  as  may  be  the  bodily  form,  fairer  far, 
in  its  green  foliage  and  bright  blossoms,  is  natural  virtue.  It 
blooms  in  the  youth,  like  some  rich  flower,  so  delicate,  so 
fragrant,  so  dazzling.  Generosity  and  lightness  of  heart 
and  amiableness,  the  confiding  spirit,  the  gentle  temper,  the 
elastic  cheerfulness,  the  open  hand,  the  pure  affection,  the 
noble  aspiration,  the  heroic  resolve,  the  romantic  pursuit,  the 
love  in  which  self  has  no  part — are  not  these  beautiful?" 
This  is  only  part  of  the  excellent  paragraph  through  which 
Newman  develops  the  idea  of  the  decay  of  natural  virtue. 
How  many  good  occasions  in  this  and  other  passages  of  Ser- 
mon Notes  for  the  student  of  English  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rough  material  and  the  finished  product, 
between  the  marble  and  the  statue. 
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Interesting  and  profitable  as  such  a  study  would  not  fail  to 
be,  this  is  not  the  place  to  continue  it  We  refer  teachers 
to  Sermon  Notes  and  its  appendix  for  many  such  parallel 
passages.  There  is,  however,  a  more  important  topic  on  which 
the  Notes  throw  much  light — Newman's  method  of  sermon 
composition.  As  far  as  the  scant  evidence  enables  us  to 
judge,  Newman  followed  for  many  years  the  method  we  find 
exemplified  in  his  published  Catholic  sermons.  The  Notes 
are  set  forth  under  brief  headings  which  are  very  often  about 
eleven  in  number.  The  opening  is  in  most  cases  styled  the 
Introduction,  and  the  close  once  is  called  the  Exhortation  and 
once  Reflection.  The  rest  of  the  Notes  have  usually  no  special 
title.  True  to  the  principles  he  advises  in  his  Lectures  on 
University  Preaching,  Newman  has  no  divisions.  He  does  not 
group  his  remarks  under  headings  but  puts  them  down  in  a 
logical  order.  He  has  what  the  Rhetoricians  call  a  disposition, 
but  no  division.  His  introduction  is  actual  in  a  few  instances 
only,  where  there  is  a  special  ceremony.  On  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Oratory  in  England,  at  the  Christ- 
mas of  1854,  and  on  two  other  occasions  the  sermons  referred 
to  persons  and  events  of  the  day.  In  the  application  of  the 
sermons  there  are,  of  course,  more  allusions  to  contemporary 
events.  But  the  introduction  more  commonly,  as  in  New- 
man's other  Catholic  sermons,  opens  with  a  discussion  of  some 
wonder  or  mystery  or  surprise  connected  with  the  truth  to  be 
discussed,  or  a  general  truth  which  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  particular  truth,  coming  later  on  in  the  sermon.  Newman's 
mind  cuts  deep.  He  takes  no  surface  view  of  things.  He  is 
fundamental  and  gets  at  the  philosophy  of  every  subject.  The 
analysis  of  congratulation,  p.  113,  and  of  love,  p.  124,  may  be 
cited  as  instances  of  thorough  and  perhaps  too  detailed  treat- 
ment of  a  simple  idea.  If  it  is  a  general  law  he  is  expound- 
ing, then  he  recurs  to  Scripture  for  illustration  and  proof. 
The  Notes  show  Newman  to  have  possessed  a  wide  and  ready 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  not  only  in  the  more  common 
texts  but  also  in  new  texts  or  in  a  new  application  of  the  old. 
At  other  times  his  establishment  of  a  general  law  takes  him 
through  history,  and  the  Notes  furnish  many  instances  of  that 
wealth  of  historical  allusions  which  is  found  so  richly  exempli- 
fied in  the  Essay  on  Development,     I  may  refer  in  this  con- 
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nexion  to  the  sermon  "  On  External  Religion  "  preached  at  the 
opening  of  St.  Peter's,  Birmingham.  After  the  proof  the 
Notes  show  that  Newman  recurs  to  particular  instances  and 
illustrations.  Here  again  sacred  and  profane  history  is  made 
to  yield  of  its  rich  stores.  Newman  finds  his  truths  exempli- 
fied in  nature  also,  either  where  he  shows  that  a  law  is  true  of 
nature  in  its  widest  extent  or  where  he  points  out  the  contrast 
between  nature  and  grace,  a  topic  which  seems  a  favorite  one 
with  him.  Nature  too  is  made  to  yield  up  comparisons. 
These  are  often  of  that  delicate  beauty  of  which  his  sermons 
give  us  many  examples.  He  compares,  p.  63,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  history  to  a  shadow.  "  As  a  shadow  may  move  on- 
wards and  presents  the  same  outline  over  hills  and  dales,  so 
as  time  has  gone,  this  one  grouping  has  gone  on  for  eighteen 
centuries."  The  dissatisfaction  found  in  sin  is  likened  to 
drinking  salt  water  or  to  a  receding  horizon.  Newman's  com- 
parisons seemed  to  depart  from  their  almost  poetical  delicacy 
as  he  advanced  in  life.  At  least  the  Notes  show  him  appeal- 
ing to  objects  that  come  more  home  to  man  than  the  aspects 
of  external  nature.  Sin  he  likens  to  an  offence  against  the 
senses  where  the  least  imperfection  is  destructive:  "The  sweet- 
est nosegay  spoiled  by  one  bad  scent  of  one  dead  leaf.  One 
drop  of  bitter  in  the  most  pleasant  drink.  And  so  of  hearing, 
one  discordant  note;"  etc.,  p.  243.  Again  time  is  "  like  a  rail- 
way train,  bowling  away  into  darkness,"  p.  253.  In  another 
place  Newman  treating  of  the  Redemption,  refers  to  "  the 
Prince  of  Wales  going  into  a  labour  prison,  putting  on  dress 
of  convicts,"  p.  265.  We  may  call  attention  here  to  the  five 
different  occasions  in  which  Newman  preached  on  disease  as 
a  type  of  sin. 

Despite  these  popular  comparisons  and  the  references  to 
actual  events  which  occur  often,  the  general  impression  of 
Newman's  preaching  left  by  the  Sermon  Notes  confirms  Dr. 
Barry's  judgment  that  Newman  was  always  academic.  Ser- 
mon Notes  show  that  he  was  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
that  he  was  excessive  in  the  multiplication  and  development  of 
his  proofs,  that  he  leaned  more  to  dogmatic  discussions  than 
moral  teaching  and  more  to  controversy  than  to  positive  ex- 
position. The  delicacy  of  his  comparisons  from  nature  is 
paralleled  by  the  subtlety  of  his  analogies,  and  by  the  learned- 
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ness  of  his  allusions.  His  wonderful  mind  circled  out  into 
wide  arcs  and  touched  remote  but  concentric  ideas  which  went 
beyond  the  span  of  ordinary  individuals.  He  saw  truths  in 
aspects  new  and  original  but  too  elusive  for  the  running  world. 
Newman  has  always  been  known  to  be  sensitive  to  logical 
accuracy.  This  trait  receives  confirmation  in  Sermon  Notes. 
On  several  occasions  he  gives  substitute  arrangements  of  the 
same  set  of  notes,  cf.  p.  198,  214,  225,  and  in  each  case  he 
seeks  the  logical  arrangement  usual  with  him  but  not  that 
which  makes  a  sermon  intelligible  at  once  and  throughout 
Newman  begins  afar  at  some  distant  truth  and  finally  works 
down  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  fascinating  to  study  this 
where  one  has  all  the  links  of  thought  before  him  on  the 
printed  page,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  instant  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  listeners,  who  have  limited  powers  of  com- 
prehension and  no  means  of  backward  reference  except  an  un- 
trained memor)'. 

The  best  part  of  Newman's  preaching,  tlie  part  that  fur- 
nishes the  largest  portion  of  those  eloquent  extracts  with  which 
constant  citations  have  made  us  familiar,  finds  unhappily  no 
illustration  in  Sermon  Notes.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
emotional  appeal  is  merely  noted  in  a  word.  The  proofs  we 
could  get  elsewhere,  but  it  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  pulpit 
that  the  wonderful  conclusions  to  all  these  sermons  were  never 
written  down  in  full.  The  few  we  have  in  the  published 
Catholic  sermons  make  regrets  all  the  more  bitter. 

The  students  of  Newman's  preaching  are  under  obligations 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory  for  the  volume  of 
Sermon  Notes  and  for  the  Introduction,  which  adds  many  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  Newman  in  the  pulpit. 

Francis  P.  Donnelly,  SJ. 
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SEOEHT  BIBLE  STUDT. 

1.  Parables.  There  is  no  dearth  of  good  commentaries  on  the 
parables  of  our  Lord.  To  say  nothing  of  the  standard  Pro- 
testant works  of  Trench,'  Dods/  Richey,'  Goebel,*  we  have 
excellent  and  to  us  more  useful  commentaries  by  Catholic 
exegetes.  The  latest  of  these  is  the  thesis  proposed  by  Dr. 
P.  D.  Buzy  *  to  the  Biblical  Commission  in  the  quest  of  the 
Doctorate  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  first  part  is  a  treatise  on  the  parable  in  general.  It  is 
not  a  fable.  As  Moulton  says :  *  '*  Fable  has  become  exclu- 
sively associated  in  most  minds  with  the  type  of  teaching  at- 
tributed to  iEsop.  To  connect  it  with  any  of  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  would  occasion  misunderstanding."  Nor  is  the 
parable  an  allegory;  despite  some  allegorical  features  of  the 
Synoptic  parable,  its  words  have  throughout  a  jion-figuradve 
meaning  and  a  figurative  meaning  to  the  words  is  essential 
to  the  allegory.  Is  the  parable  a  riddle,  such  as  Jiilicher 
would  have  it  to  be?  No;  a  riddle  is  the  same  in  the  Orient 
as  in  the  Occident;  there  is  nothing  of  the  riddle  to  the 
parable.  A  study  of  the  Old  Testament  mashal  shows  that 
the  literary  classification  of  the  parable  is  not  impraticable ; 
it  is  not  a  mere  literary  jumble,  but  an  old  form  of  teaching, 
— simply  a  drawn-out  comparison. 

The  second  part  of  Buzy's  book  is  devoted  to  the  Synoptic 
parables  in  detail;  the  third  to  the  paroimiai  of  St.  John. 
The  authenticity  of  both  the  Synoptic  parables  and  the 
paroimiai  is  firmly  established  against  the  futile  objections  of 
Jiilicher  and  his  populariser  Loisy.  The  paroimiai  of  John 
are  shown  to  be  allegories  with  parable- features, — une  alU- 
gorie  paraboUsante, 

The  most  moot  topic  in  this  matter  of  the  parables  is  the 
purpose  of  our  Lord  in  their  use.     This  purpose  Dr.   Buzy 

*  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  by  Richard  Chcncvix  Trench,  D.D. 
f^ndon,  15  th  ed.,  189a. 
2  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.     London,  1890. 
»  New  York,  1888.  ♦  Edinbargh,   1883. 

^Introduction  aux  Paraboles  iivangHiques,  Paris,   iqia. 
^  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gotpeis,  s    v.  Parable. 
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examines  in  masterful  manner  (pp.  233-401).  The  witness  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  Fathers,  and  oi  modern  exegetes 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  fitting  solution  to  the  problem.  A 
via  media  is  chosen  between  the  two  extreme  theories, — the 
justice- theory  and  the  mercy -theory.  The  parables  are  in  very 
truth  a  chastisement  of  divine  justice;  but  more  essentially  a 
means  of  divine  mercy.  Jesus  really  intended  at  times,  as 
an  intermediate,  not  as  a  final  end,  to  hide  His  meaning  from 
the  evil-minded, — ^not  that  He  wished  to  blind  them,  but  that 
they  had  already  blinded  themselves,  and  God's  justice  chas- 
tised them  for  their  wilful  blindness.  By  their  own  wilful- 
ness they  had  utterly  distorted  the  proper  notion  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom;  they  refused  to  accept  any  Messianic 
idea  which  did  not  dovetail  with  their  erroneous  expectation. 
He  spoke  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  in  parables  which  taught 
the  truth  but  in  such  wise  as  to  hide  that  truth  away  from 
the  evil-minded. 

This  chastisement  of  the  Jews  is  not  intended  by  Jesus  in 
itself  and  for  itself;  is  not  an  absolute  and  definite  term  of 
the  divine  plan.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  only  as 
part  of  an  intention  which  aims  ultimately,  absolutely,  and 
definitely  at  mercy.  "  Mercy  is  the  principal  end,  the  essen- 
tial end,  the  last  end  of  the  parables."  "  Jesus  willed  not  to 
blind;  but  willed  to  enlighten  and  instruct.  He  willed  not 
to  harden  hearts ;  but  willed  one  thing  only,  to  convert  all  men 
to  Him''  (p.  379). 

The  justice- theory  is  followed  by  Fr.  Fonck,  S.J.,'  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  excellent  study  of  the  parables.  It  now 
appears  as  part  of  what  promises  to  be  the  magnum  opus  of 
the  President  of  the  Biblical  Institute — Christus  Lux  Mundi! 
The  first  part  will  be  Land,  Leute  und  Leben  in  Paldstina  but 
Zeit  Jesu;  second  part.  Die  Geschichte  des  Herrn;  third,  Die 
Reden  des  Herrn;  fourth,  Die  Wunder  des  Herrn.  The  last 
volume  has  been  some  time  in  print;  the  first  volume  of  the 
third  part  is  Die  Parabeln,  Fr.  Fonck's  literary  activity  has 
quite  naturally  been  hindered  by  the  colossal  undertaking  of 
the  Biblical  Institute.  We  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  take  up  again  the  exegetical  work  he  did  so  well.  A«d 
we  hope,  too,  that,  in  a  future  edition  of  Die  Parabeln,  he  will 
not  defend  the  justice-theory  pure  and  simple. 

^  Die  Parabeln  des  Herrn  im  Evangelium,  3d  cd.,  Innsbrack,  1909,  p.  31. 
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Two  of  the  Synoptics  seem  to  Fr.  Fonck  to  bear  clear  wit- 
ness to  the  theory  that  our  Lord  spoke  in  parables  precisely 
in  order  to  chastize  the  Jews  (p.  31).  According  to  the  tra- 
dition of  Luke  (8:  10)  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples:  **  To  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  but 
to  the  rest  in  parables,  that  seeing  they  may  not  see,  and  hear- 
ing may   not   understand," — Iva  pA^novrec  fi^  pXinuaiv  koI  OKoioPTec  p4 

ewtCHTtv,  The  tradition  of  Mark  (4:  12)  gives  this  idea  of 
Isaias  in  a  form  which  comes  somewhat  nearer  to  the  Septua- 
gint  of  the  prophet, — H« 

p'Xhrcnrrtq  pXiwuotv  «ai  fti}  ISitxrtv^ 

ft^  wore  iiriarpc'ilfcxnv  koI  ofcO^  ovroif . 

Seeing,  they  may  see  and  not  perceive ; 

And  hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  understand ; 

Lest  perchance  they  turn  back  and  it  be  forgiven  them. 

The  mercy-theory  or  justice-theory  prevails  according  to 
our  interpretation  of  iva.  Is  it  ecbatic  or  telic?  Does  it  in- 
troduce a  consecutive  or  a  purpose  clause?  Many  first-class 
interpreters,  such  as  Fr.  Fonck,  make  the  particle  to  introduce 
a  clause  of  purpose, — ^Jesus  spoke  in  parables  "  in  order  that 
seeing,  etc. ;"  a  definite  purpose  of  the  parable  was  the  blinding 
of  the  Jews  to  the  truth.  Other  equally  good  interpreters  • 
make  i>«  here  to  introduce  a  consecutive  clause, — ^Jesus  spoke 
in  parables  so  that  seeing  etc." ;  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
parable  was  the  blinding  of  the  Jews.  In  Attic,  H-a  is  telic  and 
boTt  is  ecbatic;  not  so  in  the  M^vij.  In  this  universal  Greek 
language,  called  Hellenistic,  which  was  spread  far  and  wide 
with  the  spread  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  we  find  <»«  and 
iMTt  slowly  but  surely  interchanging  places  in  syntactical 
structure;  H«  in  time  lost  "the  last  shred  of  purpose  mean- 
ing." •  Philologically,  the  mercy-theory  is  the  more  scientific 
of  the  two. 

The  interpretation  of  «va  as  ecbatic  and  not  telic  is  held  by 
Dr.  Buzy  (p.  267),  who  translates  de  sorte  que  and  not  i  fin 
que.  But  two  difficulties  occur  to  him.  First,  Mark  cites 
Isaias  6:  9-10— "  according  to  the  Hebrew,  whose  meaning 

*  Jansenios  Gandavensit,  k  Lapide. 

*  Cf.  Moolton,  A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Edinburgh,  1906,  p.  flot. 
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taken  literally  indicates  purposed  -We  do  not  think  this  diffi- 
culty serious.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Isaias  may  be  translated 
thus: 

9.  And  he  said :  Go,  and  thou  shalt  say  to  this  folk : 

Hearing,  hear  ye  and  understand  not; 
Seeing,  see  ye  and  perceive  not! 

10.  Harden  the  heart  of  this  people, 

Block  its  ears, 
Shut  its  eyes; 

Let  them  not  see  with  their  eyes  nor  hear  with  their  ears. 
Let  not  their  hearts  imderstand. 
Nor  turn,  nor  be  healed. 

This  last  stanza  is  introduced  by  the  particle  pen,  which  is 
generally  telic  in  meaning, — *'  Lest  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
etc."  It  may,  however,  be  ecbatic, — 'And  so  it  will  be  that 
they  see  not  with  their  eyes,  etc."  This  consecutive  meaning 
of  pen  is  generally  overlooked  by  commentators,  is  omitted 
in  Gesenius-Buhl,**  but  is  given  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary, 
Gesenius-Kautzsch."  Moreover,  it  may  be  that  pen  is  not 
grammatically  subordinated  but  coordinated  as  ne  or  M-  In 
fact  the  Septuagint  here  translates  //i^jrore,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  prohibitive;  this  interpretation  we  have  followed  in 
our  translation.  Fr.  Condamin  ^'  thinks  that  we  should  make 
the  Semites  to  have  been  unduly  metaphysical,  were  we  to 
maintain  the  strict  telic  meaning  of  pen  and  say  that  the  evil 
intended  was  only  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  which  ulti- 
mately purposed  good.  Fr.  Lagrange  ^'  has  a  clever  and 
a  saving  suggestion  that  \va  of  Mark  is  not  a  translation  of 
pen  of  Isaias;  but  merely  introduces  the  quotation,  just  as  the 
phrase  Xva'n'kripud^,  "  and  so  it  was  fulfilled."  This  suggestion 
would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  Mark's  citation 
of  Isaias  resembles  verse  9  more  than  verse  10;  and,  in  the 
former  verse,  pen  does  not  occur. 

The  second  difficulty  to  Dr.   Buzy  is  in  the  words  "  Lest 
perchance  they  turn  back,  and  it  be  forgiven  them."     In  this 

^*  Hebrdisches  Handworterbuch,  X5th  cd.,  Leipzig,  1910. 

1*  Hebrew  Grammar^  Cowley's  revision  of  28th  ed.,  Oxford.  19 10.  tec.  107  q. 

^^  Le  Livre  d*Isaie,  Paris,  1905.  p.  46. 

^*  ^van^iU  seion  Saint  Marc,  Paris,  191 1,  p.  95. 
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phrase,  and  in  the  particles  iiij  ^ort  of  Mark  there  is  purpose. 
This  we  admit ;  but  the  purpose,  we  take  it,  is  thai  of  the  Jews 
who  understand  not,  not  that  of  Jesus  in  His  parables. 

Thes  two  difficulties  bring  Dr.  Buzy  to  conclude  that  the 
grammatical  construction  of  iva  is  here  telic;  but  his  interpre- 
tation is  in  the  end  our  own.  He  falls  back  upon  Semitic 
theology,  which  "  employs  the  same  terminology  to  express 
cause  and  occasion,  purpose  and  result"  (p.  268).  Jesus, 
when  expressing  Himself  in  the  language  of  Isaias,  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  rather  of  Semitic  theology  than  of 
Greek  philology.  And  in  Semitic  theology  it  is  clear  that 
God  intends  rather  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  than  his  sin- 
fulness. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  ecbatic  interpretation  of  «va,  we  trans- 
late the  two  Synoptists: 

Luke  8: 10,  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  God;  but  to  the  rest  in  paltables;  so  that  seeing,  they  see 
not,  and  hearing,  they  understand  not. 

Mark  4: 12^  To  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  kingdwn  of  God , 
but  to  those  outside  all  is  fulfilled  in  parables,  so  that 
Seeing,  they  see  and  perceive  not; 
And  hearing,  they  hear  and  understand  not; 

Lest  perchance  they  turn  back  and  it  be  forgiven  them. 

If  the  testimony  of  Luke  and  Mark  at  first  sight  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  justice- theory  and  may  be  brought  round  to  the 
mercy-theory  of  the  parables  only  after  serious  study,  the  case 
is  altogether  otherwise  with  the  witness  of  Matthew  13 :  13 — 

On  this  account  I  speak  to  them  in  parables  because  {^t  and  not 
iva)  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  nor  do  they 
understand.  And  the  prophecy  of  Isaias  is  fulfilled  in  them  which 
saith,  etc. 

Thereafter  follows  Is.  6:  9-10  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  Septua- 
gint  Our  Lord's  words  as  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  Mat- 
thew prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  mercy-theory  rightly 
gives  His  reason  for  using  parables.  Fr.  Fonck  tries  to  evade 
the  force  of  Matthew's  bri  by  appealing  to  the  evangelist's 
apologetic  purpose  of  converting  the  Jews.  This  apologetic 
purpose  would  explain  the  omission  of  a  telic  J»«  from  our 
Lord's  discourse;  not  the  substitution  of  ort  for  telic  iva-     We 
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can  admit  that  Matthew  omitted  some  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  because  they  were  not  to  his  apologetic  purpose.  We 
cannot  admit  that  he  changed  any  of  these  teaching^.  And 
the  change  of  telic  iva  to  ^'i  really  seems  to  be  a  change  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

Fr.  M.  Sainz,  S.J.,  of  the  Province  of  Castille,  analyzes  the 
three  Synoptic  passages  which  have  to  do  with  the  purpose  of 
the  parables, — Mt  13:10-15;  Mc.  4:10-12;  Lk.  8:9-10.** 
He  makes  iva  to  be  ecbatic,  though  inclining  to  the  telic  sense 
God  wills  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  Maldonado  explains; 
and  yet  a  part  of  their  reprobation  for  blindness  to  Christ  the 
Light  seems  to  have  been  the  hiding  of  that  Light  in  parables. 
True,  some  Fathers  give  this  interpretation;  but  we  fear  Fr. 
Sainz  makes  a  hard  saying  much  harder  than  needs  be. 

The  opinion  of  Fr.  Durand,  S.J.,  New  Testament  Professor 
of  the  Province  of  Lyons,  at  Hastings,  England,**  is  that  the 
parables  were  due  to  a  threefold  motive, — ^justice,  mercy,  and 
prudence.  The  chastisement  of  divine  justice,  which  Durand 
thinks  to  have  been  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  parables  of 
Jesus,  is  not  so  directly  and  ultimately  intended  as  in  the 
scheme  of  Fr.  Sainz ;  and  fits  in  with  the  via  media  chosen  by 
Dr.  Buzy.  It  was  not  Jesus  who  divided  His  hearers  into 
those  within  and  those  without  (i«fvo<c<5^ro7f  i^«  of  Mark  4:  10)  ; 
but  they  grouped  themselves  either  with  Him  or  against  Him. 
His  doctrine  was  not  put  in  parables  so  as  to  be  esoteric  to 
those  within  and  exoteric  to  those  without  in  such  sense  that 
the  latter  remained  hopelessly  and  irremediably  without. 
The  remedy  was  ever  at  hand.  They  were  ever  free  to  come 
within ;  and  once  within,  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  parables 
on  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  such  exoteric  doctrine  as  it 
necessarily  remained  to  those  that  stayed  without. 

The  homilies  on  the  parables  by  Dr.  Jacob  Schafer,  N.  T. 
Professor  in  Mainz,  are  less  scientific  studies  than  popular  ex- 
positions.*'  Dr.  Paul  Wilhelm  von  Keppler,  Bishop  of  Rot- 
tenburg,  has  contributed  an  introduction  to  the  latest  edition 
and   calls   it  '*  an   excellent   normal   school   for  homilies   on 

**  Cf.  "  El  fin  dc  las  parabolas  y  la  rcprobacion  de  los  judios,"  Romoh  y  Fi, 
Nov.,  191a,  pp.  337-386;  "  Lo  que  son  las  parabolas  del  Evangelio/'  ibid.. 
May,  19 1 3. 

15  «<  ponrqaoi  Jesns-Christ  a  parU  en  paraboles,"  Atud^s,  vol.  107,  pp.  756-771. 

'«  DU  Parabeln  des  Herm^  3d  and  revised  edition,  Freiborg  im  Br.,  191 1. 
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the  parables."  Dr.  Schafer  arranges  the  parables  to  show  us 
the  Church,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  its  essence,  call,  founda- 
tion, development,  seeming  failure,  and  triumphant  activities. 

2.  Other  Ctospel  Studies,  (a)  The  Synoptisis,  Fr.  Prat,  S.J., 
has  been  contributing  to  Etudes  (5  Dec.,  1912,  5  Jan.,  191 3, 
etc.)  a  series  of  popular  and  yet  scholarly  articles  on  the 
Synoptic  questions  touched  upon  by  the  Biblical  Commission 
in  its  decisions  of  19  June,  191 1  and  26  June,  1912.^^  The 
time  of  writing  and  characteristics  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  ex- 
cellently treated.  The  authority  of  St.  Irenaeus  in  favor  of 
our  order  of  the  Grospels  is  doubted.  Although  this  order, — 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, — occurs  in  "Adversus  Haereses," 
III,  i,"  the  same  work  gives  the  order  John,  Luke,  Matthew, 
Mark,**  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  symbolism  of  the  apo- 
calyptic animals ;  and  we  also  find  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark,  John, 
without  any  such  explanation  of  the  change  of  order. ^*  The 
noted  passage  of  III,  i  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Matthew 
wrote  earlier  than  A.  D.  61,  Mark  and  Luke  before  the  death 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  Fr.  Comely's  Introductio  in  U.  T,  Libros 
Sacros  **  is  rightly  taken  to  task  for  stating  that  Trent  (Session 
IV)  included  the  last  pericope  of  Mark  in  the  phrase  '*  cum 
omnibus  suis  partibus."  The  Tridentine  Fathers  expressly 
voted  not  to  mention  any  particular  part  but  to  include  all 
parts  which  were  wont  to  be  read  in  the  universal  Church  as 
Sacred  Scripture  and  were  contained  in  the  Vulgate  of  St 
Jerome.  The  mistake  of  Fr.  Comely  has  been  corrected  in 
Fr.  Hagen's  revision  of  the  Compendium  IntroducHonis}* 

At  the  same  time  Fr.  Mechineau,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  in  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  is  defending 
the  recent  decrees  of  the  Biblical  Commission  in  Civilth 
Cattolica,^*  At  first  we  were  a  bit  disappointed  in  these 
articles.  The  stock  citations  were  given  to  show  that  Mark 
the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter  wrote  the  second  Gospel, 
and  Luke  the  physician  and  helper  of  Paul  was  author  of  the 

^^  Cf.  Acta  Apostolical  Sedis^  iii»  294  and  iv,  463. 

i«  P.  G.  7,  844-845.  »»  Cf.  Ill,  xi,  8. 

«oiII,  ix,  6;  III,  xi,  7.  21  Paris,  1886,  vol.  iii,  p.  93. 

"Paris,  1909  ed.,  p.  485;  191 1  ed.,  p.  486. 

*•  Cf.  "  Gli  Evangeli  secondo  S.  Marco  c  S.  Lnca  giusta  Ic  risposte  della 
commissione  biblica,'*  2  Nov.,  191a,  pp.  276-290;  7  Dec.,  pp.  521-532;  3  Jan., 
1913;  I  Feb..  1913;  5  April.  1913. 
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third.  But  the  much  disputed  passages  of  Papias  and  Irenaeus 
were  not  scientifically  examined  and  proven  to  witness  to  our 
traditional  opinions;  there  was  nothing  to  say  about  the  r&^i^ 
of  Mark,  nor  the  writing  of  his  Gospel  after  the  ffoA>c  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  nor  the  We-Sections,  nor  Hamack's  recent 
admissions, — in  fact,  what  was  written  might  have  appeared 
sixty  years  ago.  Later  the  studies  greatly  improved.  The 
internal  reasons  were  well  set  forth  (3  Jan.,  1913).  The 
Magnificat  was  thoroughly  vindicated  to  Our  Blessed  Mother 
(5  April,  1913),  and  all  the  latest  literature  was  called  into 
requisition, — ^the  contributions  on  this  subject  by  Hamack,** 
Burkitt,"  Bams,'*  Durand,"  Morin." 

(b)  Rationalism  and  the  Gospels.  L.  CI.  Pillion  continues 
his  illuminating  correlation  of  the  almost  premeditated  and 
preconcerted  attacks  of  rationalism  against  the  Gospel  and 
Jesus  Christ.  Since  1908  he  has  been  contributing  off  and 
on  to  the  Revue  du  Clergi  Frangais  a  series  of  articles  which 
show  he  is  ever  au  courant  of  the  foes  to  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  ever  swims  free  and  fearless  in  that  current.  Of  especial 
worth  are:  "  Ce  que  les  rationalistes  daignent  nous  laisser  de 
la  vie  de  Jesus'*  (1908)  ;  **  Les  Stapes  du  rationalisme  dans 
ses  attaques  contre  les  6vangiles  et  la  vie  de  Jesus  Christ  " 
(1909  to  1910)  ;  "La  lutte  pour  Texistence  du  Christ"  (15 
Dec.,  1910)  ;  "  Encore  I'enquete  allemande  sur  la  vie  de 
Jesus  "  (15  July,  191 1)  ;  '*  Un  roman  evangelique"  (15  Nov., 
191 1 )  ;  **  La  guerre  sans  treve  k  I'^vangile  et  k  Jesus  Christ " 
(15  Feb.,  191 3).  In  this  last,  the  opinions  of  the  school  of 
Drews  are  riddled.  Ever  since  the  epoch-making  discourse,  held 
12  March,  191 1,  on  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the 
Berlin  Professor  Drews  has  been  most  successfully  in  the  lime- 
light; he  has  outdared  the  most  daring  of  rationalists  in  his 
Berlijter  Religionsgesprdch  :  Lebt  Jesus?  '•  The  world  was 
astounded  with  the  denial  that  Jesus  had  ever  lived.     And 

2* "  Das  Magnificat  dcr  Elisabeth,"  in  Sittungsbfrichie  der  koniglick- 
pretissischen  Akadetnie  der  Wissenschaft  %u  Berlin^  1900. 

^8  "Who  spoke  the  Mag:nificat?"  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Jan.,  1906. 

2«  •*  The  Magnificat  in  Niceta  of  Remisiana  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,"  ibid., 
April,  1906. 

"  "  L'Origine  do  Magnificat "  in  Revue  Biblique,  1898,  pp.  74-77- 

28  "  Deux  passages  inedits  du  '  De  Psalmodiae  Bono '  de  S.  Niceta,"  ibid., 
1897,  pp.  282-288. 

2»  Berlin,  1913. 
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now  an  immense  literature  is  building  round  about  the  ques- 
tion whether  Jesus  was  an  historical  person  or  a  myth.  At 
first  the  school  of  Drews  got  little  but  ridicule  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  supporter,  Professor  W.  Benjamin 
Smith,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  thought  it  best 
to  publish  his  Ecce  Deus  and  Der  vorchristliche  Jesus  in  an 
alien  tongue  and  an  alien  land.  How  things  have  quickly 
changed !  Ecce  Deus  *®  has  appeared  in  English ;  and  its 
denial  of  the  very  existence  of  the  historical  Jesus  has  been 
welcomed  even  by  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Rochester  and  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  at  Oxford,  says  that  the  principal  contentions  of 
Smith  must  be  admitted.  What  then?  There  is  nothing 
left  but  the  Jerahmeel  theory  of  Cheyne  and  only  Cheyne, — 
Jesus  becomes  a  North  Arabian  hero.  And  such  is  the  train- 
ing received  by  the  future  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Angli- 
canism t 

Abbe  Pillion  has  gathered  together  some  of  his  studies  in 
rationalism  and  published  them  in  book  form, — Les  Hapes 
du  rationalisme  dans  ses  attaques  centre  les  ivangiles  et  la  vie 
de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Chrisi^^  We  take  it,  the  remaining 
articles  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Franfais  will  in  due  time  be 
published  in  like  form.  In  the  foregoing  volume,  the  attacks 
of  rationalism  are  arranged  in  order.  The  result  is  an  ex- 
cellent manual  of  the  ravages  and  errors  of  the  foe, — the 
denial  of  the  miraculous,  the  doing  away  with  the  super- 
natural, with  Jesus  as  God,  as  Christ,  as  a  reality.  The  etapcs 
are  six:  i.  Reimarus  claims  that  Moses  and  the  N.  T.  writers 
are  frauds;  2.  Paulus  denies  the  miracles  of  the  N.  T. ;  3. 
Strauss  launches  his  theory  of  myths  in  the  Gospel  narrative; 
4.  Baur  and  the  Neo-Tiibingen  school  try  to  explain  the  super- 
natural elements  of  the  N.  T.  as  tendencies  and  various  move- 
ments; 5.  Eclecticism  is  applied  to  the  Gospels;  6.  Syncretism 
evolves  the  supernatural  elements  out  of  Babylonianism, 
Buddhism,  etc.  Now  we  have  four  or  five  schools  to  explain 
away  all  that  is  supernatural  not  only  in  O.  T.  but  also  in 
N.  T.  narrative. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

5**^  Open  Court   Co.,  Chicago,    1912.  '*  Paris,  iqii. 
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BELIOIOI,  OHBISTEHTUM,  EIBOHE.  Eine  Apologetik  ftir  wiaBenaohAft- 
'  lioh  Oebildete.  TTnter  MiUrbeit  tod  St.  Ton  Dimm-Boda>wBki,  Jdm* 
F.  Kinoh,  I.  Feten,  J.  Fohle,  ¥.  Schmidt  nnd  F.  TUlmtim,  herava- 
gegebon  toq  Gerhftrd  Ester  nnd  Joseph  ICansbtoh.  Enter  Band 
pp.  xz.  802;  Zweiter  Band,  Tii  nnd  440  Seiten;  dritterBand,  Ti  nnd 
434.    Jos.  Sbseli  Sempten  nnd  Mftnohen.    1813. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  present  work  will  differ  very  widely, 
not  to  say  essentially,  from  the  many  other  books  on  apologetics- that 
have,  especially  in  recent  years,  preceded  it.  The  general  identity 
of  subject-matter  of  course  forbids  this.  Nevertheless  there  are 
certain  features  possessed  by  the  work  at  hand  which  bespeak  for  it 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader.  In  the  first  place,  the  work 
is  not,  like  many  of  the  predecessors  of  its  kind,  a  text-book  for 
theological  classes.  Nor  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  popular  presen- 
tation of  the  Christian  evidences  such  as  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. It  is  a  treatise  on  apologetics  designed  in  matter  and  style 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educated  Catholics  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  scientific  (using  the  term  in  its  larger  sense)  defence  of  the 
groundwork  of  religion,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation— of  which  revelation  Catholicism  is  the  divinely  established 
custodian  and  teacher  to  humanity.  It  is  the  "  demonstratio  relig- 
iosa,  Christiana,  Catholica''  familiar  to  the  older  authors,  but  de- 
veloped, recast,  restated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  "new  thought" 
and  consequently  of  the  new  apologetical  problems.  Another  more 
special  feature  of  the  work  is  that  it  is  the  codperative  product  of 
many  minds. 

The  various  departments  of  a  complete  S3rstem  of  apologetics  have 
within  rather  recent  times  so  grown  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  individual  scholar  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ever-swelling  tide  of 
the  pertinent  literature.  This  is  obvious  enough  if  one  considers 
that  apologetics  must  at  this  day  take  account  of  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent comprise  the  results  of  research  in  the  fields  of  the  phjrsical  and 
the  metaphysical  sciences,  history,  archeology,  and  the  Bible, — each 
of  which  departments  is  more  than  enough  for  the  life-long  study 
of  the  most  gifted  individual.  The  editors  of  the  present  work 
wisely  determined  therefore  to  assign  its  various  sections  to  differ- 
ent authors.  As  the  title-page  indicates,  the  corps  of  co-laborers 
consists  of  eight  writers,  two  of  whom  are  likewise  editors  of  the 
whole.     Though  this  plan  may  involve  some  overlapping  at  places, 
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and  some  varieties  of  style,  these  are  objections  of  minor  importance. 
The  first  of  these  objections  is  indeed  minimized  by  the  unity  of 
subject-matter  conditioned  by  the  unity  of  Catholic  faith,  while  the 
second  objection  rather  signalizes  a  desirable  quality,  since  variety 
of  style  may  be  a  welcome  feature  in  so  large  a  work. 

The  first  of  the  three  volumes  which  the  work  comprises,  opens 
with  a  study  of  the  modern  spirit  toward  religion.  The  author, 
Prof.  Mausbach  (Miinster),  analyzes  the  various  aspects  of  religion 
—cult,  morality,  knowledge,  organized  Catholicism.  He  passes  in 
review  the  history  of  religious  thought,  dwelling  in  particular  upon 
recent  modernistic  views  on  the  will  and  the  feelings  as  the  organs 
of  religious  assent ;  and  developing  the  intellectual  aspects  of  faith, 
the  link  of  the  mind  with  truths  revealed.  "  God  and  the  World  " 
is  the  title  of  the  second  tract,  in  which  Prof.  Esser  sets  forth  the 
rational  arguments  for  our  conviction  of  God's  existence.  The 
nature  of  God  as  a  personal  spirit  is  vindicated  against  Monistic 
speculations.  Creation  and  providence,  as  well  as  the  spirtuality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  also  among  the  principal  subjects 
here  developed. 

In  the  third  section  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural  are  treated 
by  Prof.  Pohle  (Breslau).  The  import  of  these  terms  is  clearly 
exhibited  and  the  nature  of  revelation  (active)  discussed,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  recent  theories  on  the  subconscious  and  inmia- 
nentism.  The  relation  of  revelation  to  the  accepting  mind  and  to 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  likewise  the  necessity,  and  criteria  of 
revelation,  especially  miracles,  are  the  chief  topics  here  treated. 

The  study  of  the  primitive  revelation  gives  occasion  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  man,  his  original  state,  his  early  history,  the  genesis  of 
various  cults.  These  and  kindred  matters  are  treated  by  Prof. 
Schmidt  (Vienna).  As  the  history  of  primeval  revelation  is  brought 
down,  in  this,  the  fourth,  treatise,  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  fifth 
and  closing  section,  by  Prof.  Peters  (Paderbom),  comprises  a  some- 
what detailed  picture  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  showing  how 
the  latter  differed  in  its  contents  from  the  other  ancient  cults,  its 
teleology  and  its  Messianic  prophetism  being  chiefly  dwelt  upon. 

The  second  volume  embraces  three  treatises.  The  first  by  Prof. 
Tillmann  (Bonn)  is  a  critical  study  of  the  sources  for  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  contains  a  brief,  succinct  digest  of  the  evidence 
for  the  testimony  furnished  by  St.  Paul  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  synoptic  problem  and  the  Johannine  controversy  stand  out  most 
prominently  at  this  point. 

The  second  tract  under  the  title  "  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divine 
Teacher  of  Mankind  "  is,  in  the  first  part,  a  survey  of  recent  Chris- 
tology,  and  in  the  second  place  a  study  of  our  Lord's  conscious- 
ness, His  character,  and  His  miracles. 
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The  third  section,  by  St.  von  Dunin-Borkowski,  S.J.,  considers 
the  Church,  its  divine  foundation  and  constitution,  its  early  develop- 
ment, its  powers  and  prerogatives,  its  human  and  divine  elements. 

The  third  volume  includes  but  two  tracts.  The  first,  by  Prof. 
Kirsch  (Fribourg,  Switzerland),  draws  out  certain  aspects  of  the 
Church's  history  as  attesting  her  divine  mission ;  the  second,  by  the 
editor.  Dr.  Mausbach,  considers  the 'Church  in  relation  to  modern 
civilization  and  culture. 

Seeing  now  that  the  foregoing  ten  treatises  which  make  up  the 
three  volumes  comprise  over  seventeen  hundred  pages,  the  reader 
may  infer  that  the  discussion  of  the  multitude  of  subjects,  if  not  ex- 
haustive, is  at  least  relatively  roomy.  All  the  same  it  is  not  prolix 
or  over-diffuse.  The  style  is  clear,  fairly  luminous  indeed,  and  occa- 
sionally rises  to  the  height  of  genuine  eloquence. 

The  outline  just  given  may  help  to  suggest  at  least  the  general 
contents  and  scope  of  this  truly  remarkable  work.  It  will  not  of 
course  suffice  to  afford  anything  approaching  even  a  distinct,  not  to 
say  adequate,  notion  of  the  erudition,  critical  research,  or  philo- 
sophical depth  and  breadth  attested  by  these  three  compact  volumes. 
For  this  more  intimate  appreciation  the  reader  must  go  to  the  work 
itself.  The  subject-matter  on  the  whole  is  of  course  familiar  to 
every  well-educated  Catholic  student,  particularly  to  the  priest  and 
professional  theologian.  The  familiar  ground  is  covered,  however, 
in  a  fresh  and  more  or  less  original  method.  Moreover,  as  was  said 
above,  it  is  treated  throughout  with  an  eye  to  contemporary  phases 
of  thought.    The  work  is  at  once  solid  and  timely. 

We  might  note  in  conclusion  that  the  book  maker  has  done  not  a 
little  by  his  taste  and  skill  to  make  the  reading  of  the  work  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable. 

00NFE88I0I8  OF  A  OONVEBT.     By  Bobert  Hu^  Benson.    Longmant, 
Oreen  k  Oo.:  New  Tork.     1913.     Pp.  iz-164. 

These  "  confessions "  appeared  originally  in  the  Ave  Maria 
( 1906-7)  and  are  here  reprinted  "  with  a  few  additions  and  correc- 
tions" The  present  reader  may  probably  therefore  be  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  substance  of  the  book.  Nevertheless  he  will  find 
a  special  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  perusing  the  story  in  its  unified 
form,  while  those  who  have  still  to  make  its  acquaintance  have  a 
unique  delight  before  them. 

There  is  little  that  Mgr.  Benson  has  written  that  is  not  worth 
reading  and  rereading — which  is  saying  not  a  little  in  view  of  the 
great  fecundity  of  his  pen.  Wherein  consists  the  peculiar  charm  of 
his  productions,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.     Certainly  one  of  the 
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secrets  of  their  attractiveness  is  due  to  the  author's  power  of  vision. 
His  imagination  is  essentially  visual :  he  sees  things ;  and  his  sight  is 
so  minute  and  accurate  that  his  readers  cannot  fail  to  see  what  he 
sees.  This  is  true  whether  his  eye  be  turned  outward  or  inward. 
His  scenes  are  alwajrs  real,  true  to  the  reality.  Not  a  twig  moves 
nor  a  leaf  turns  but  he  sees  it  and  sees  it  as  it  is.  The  clouds  have 
all  their  right  shades  of  color  and  they  shift  or  hang  high  or  low 
just  as  they  should.  Who  that  has  read  the  Lord  of  the  World  can 
forget  the  night  scene  in  the  "  volor  "  flight  across  the  Alps?  But 
Father  Benson's  vision  is,  if  anything,  fuller  and  keener  when  di- 
rected inward  to  the  movements  of  feeling  and  thought.  He  is  here 
at  his  very  best.  Witness  that  wonderful  analysis  of  consciousness, 
that  laying  bare  of  the  very  vitals  of  the  spirit,  in  the  description  of 
Father  Franklin's  mental  prayer  which  is  given  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  novel  just  mentioned.  You  can't  help  "  seeing  "  the  soul  of  the 
priest  as  it  sinks  stage  by  stage  from  the  outer  shapes  of  sense  and 
the  inner  forms  of  consciousness  till  it  is  lost,  absorbed,  in  the  shape- 
less awareness  of  God  alone  with  whom  it  is  united.  What  can  be 
more  realistic  than  that  drama  of  the  soul  and  devil  enacted  in  the 
Necromancers  wherein  the  pure  yoimg  maiden  wrestles  in  prayer 
with  the  demon  obsessing  the  youth  who  has  been  allured  to  spiritist 
practices? 

Now  if  we  admire  Mgr.  Benson's  psychological  insight  and  power 
of  analysis  when  it  is  directed  to  the  creations  of  his  art,  our  admira- 
tion is  more  forcibly  challenged  when  we  behold  the  same  power 
turned  upon  himself,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Confessions  of  a  Convert, 
And  yet  so  vividly  do  the  inward  scenes  described  stand  out,  one's 
attention  to  the  skill  and  art  wherewith  it  is  mentally  wrought  be- 
comes absorbed  by  the  events  themselves.  It  would  obviously  be 
neither  fair  nor  true  to  compare  these  self -revelations  to  those  of  a 
Newman  in  his  Apologia  or  of  a  Brownson  in  his  Convert,  They 
stand  alone,  distinct,  unique,  even  as  does  and  must  the  personality 
they  reveal.  They  are  full  of  that  deep  interest  which  always  ac- 
companies the  laying  bare  of  a  gifted  soul,  especially  when  the  nar- 
rative is  conveyed  in  that  simple,  direct,  and  transparent  style  which 
is  so  truly  a  reflex  of  the  author's  own  personality. 

Besides  this  imiquely  personal  interest  the  book  reflects  sidelights 
on  many  other  noteworthy  individuals  who  influenced  or  were  related 
in  some  way  with  Mgr.  Benson's  former  religious  life.  Not  less  in- 
teresting and  valuable  are  the  few  observations  he  makes  "  upon  his 
experiences  within  the  Church".  One  could  wish  the  number  of 
these  were  larger  and  that  he  had  not  "  abandoned  the  attempt  f 
place  side  by  side  with  his  .  .  .  memories  of  Anglicanism  the  story 
of  his  vivid  adventures  under  the  sunlight  of  Eternal  Truth  "  (p.  ix) . 
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8IBM0I  BOTES  OF  JOHI  HEHBT  OABDHAL  IEWMAI.  1848- 
1878.  Edited  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Bimingham  Ontoiy.  With 
Fortrait.  Tionginam,  Oieen  &  Oo.:  Bew  Tork,  Londcm,  Bombay  and 
Oalontta.    1818.    Fp.  344. 

Newman's  Four  o'clock  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  and 
later  published  under  the  title  of  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons^  were 
said  in  their  day  to  have  generated  the  current  which  turned  the  tide 
of  the  High  Church  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  eight  volumes  were  supplemented  afterward  by  the 
Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations,  by  Sermons  on  Various  Oc- 
casions (including  those  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford), 
and  by  Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day.  All  these  were  carefully 
written  out  and  read  from  the  pulpit.  When  the  author  had  be- 
come a  Catholic,  he  ceased  to  read  his  sermons.  He  had  surely 
abundant  store  to  draw  from  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  preacher ; 
yet  he  never  ceased  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  his  discourses,  and, 
after  having  preached  them,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  further  notes  or  supplementing  what  he  had  said,  with  a  view 
to  his  future  use  of  the  matter.  At  his  death  were  foimd  two 
MS.  volumes,  which  covered  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  more,  of 
this  kind  of  note-taking.  Father  William  Neville,  the  literary 
executor  of  the  Cardinal,  gave  the  MS.  to  Father  Bellasis,  of  the 
Oratory,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  and  it  remained  in  his  keeping  until  it 
was  suggested  to  the  Fathers  at  Birmingham  that  the  sketches  might 
be  added  to  the  posthumous  works  of  their  great  founder. 

There  are  in  all  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  sketches  of  sermons 
for  Sundays  and  feast  days.  The  points  are  grouped  imder  the 
head  of  a  title,  usually  with  a  brief  introduction,  in  niunbered 
paragraphs,  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion,  evidently  to  serve 
only  for  his  own  reference.  Sometimes  a  thought  is  barely  sug- 
gested, with  a  reference  to  some  more  elaborate  treatment  in  his 
published  sermons,  to  which  the  editors  of  these  Notes  give  us  the 
key  in  a  series  of  references  at  the  end  of  the  volimie. 

Some  thirty  sketches,  which  are  meant  as  preparations  for  catechet- 
ical instructions,  follow  the  Sermon  Notes  and  show  how  carefully 
the  Cardinal,  even  in  his  later  life,  prepared  for  such  tasks.  Scanty 
as  these  records  of  the  workings  of  a  mind  bent  on  instructing  God's 
children  are,  they  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  him 
in  many  ways,  especially  as  they  receive  light  and  expansion  from 
his  other  writings.  Those  who  have  learnt  to  value  the  writings  of 
Cardinal  Newman  will  readily  appreciate  these  precious  relics  of 
his  activity  during  the  final  years  at  Edgbaston,  where  he  continued 
to  attract  men  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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EPITOME  TEEOLOOIAE  M0BALI8  TTinTEBSAE  per  DefinitioneB, 
Diyisiones  et  snmmaria  Principia,  pro  BeooUeotione  Dootrinae  Moralii 
et  ad  immediatnm  mmm  Oonfessarii  et  Faroohi,  ezoerptiun  ex  Snmma 
Theol.  Moralis  B.F.Hier.  loldin  8.J.  a  Oarolo  Teloh,  Doctore  et  Prof. 
Theol.  Moralifl  et  Juris  Oan.  in  Fontifioio  OoUegio  Josephinoi  Oolnmbi 
OMoenais,  IT.  It.  A.  Oeniponte:  Pel.  Banoh  (Pnstet  &  Oo.:  lew 
Tork  and  Oindnnati).    Pp.  589. 

Some  time  ago  we  directed  attention  to  a  little  manual  by  Dr. 
Tclch  containing  a  summary  of  definitions  and  principles  in  Moral 
Theology,  which  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  serve  the  student 
who  is  anxious  to  get  clear  notions  on  the  subject.  A  right  under- 
standing of  terms  goes  far  in  illuminating  the  quality  and  compre- 
hensive scope  of  those  human  motives  and  actions  which  make  up 
the  intricate  yet  practical  science  of  Moral  Theology.  The  little 
manual  referred  to  contained  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  was  of  a 
size  that  might  easily  be  put  into  one*s  vest  pocket.  It  evidently 
answered  a  need,  if  only  to  help  the  professor  to  quiz  his  students, 
and  the  latter  to  avoid  being  turned  down  in  the  examination. 

Now  the  author  gives  us  a  little  volume  similar  in  scope,  though 
very  much  richer  in  contents;  but,  instead  of  its  being  published 
privately  by  the  author,  it  is  issued  by  the  old  Innsbruck  firm  of 
F.  Ranch  (Pustet).  The  volume  is  a  trifle  larger  in  size,  though 
only  a  trifle,  and  it  contains  more  than  twice  the  amoimt  of  matter. 
The  principles  which  in  the  main  are  contained  in  the  definitions, 
are  in  the  new  edition  emphasized  by  being  combined  as  parts  of  a 
conspectus  or  program.  This  helps  to  give  one  not  only  the  mean- 
ing of  terms  in  moral  theology  but  also  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
terms  to  each  other,  thus  teaching  the  art  of  construction  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  solving  or  analyzing  on  the  other.  In  the  group- 
ing of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  definitions  the  author  follows  the 
classical  work  of  Father  Noldin,  S.J.,  which  has  approved  itself, 
especially  within  the  last  few  years,  as  a  most  popular  text-book 
in  and  out  of  the  class-room.  His  discussion  of  cases  is  free  from 
merely  speculative  side-issues,  and  his  systematic  presentation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  pastoral  view,  has  made  his  three  volimies 
(with  their  supplements  "  De  Sexto  Praecepto  "  and  "  De  Poenis 
Ecclesiasticis  " )  a  favorite  reference  book  with  priests  on  the  mis- 
sion. This  gives  a  guarantee  to  Father  Telch*s  handy  manual  for 
correctness  and  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  for  clear  and  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  fundamentals  of  Moral  Theology.  We  commend 
the  little  book,  which  is  well  printed  and  made  for  pocket  use. 
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QUESTIONS  DE  MOBALE,  DE  DBOIT  OAVOHIQUE  ET  DE  UTUBOIE, 
adaptftes  anz  beaoint  de  notre  tempa.  Far  Son  Eminenoa  le  Oardinal 
Chudmir  Gennari.  Tradnit  de  Vltalian  areo  rantorisation  de  I'anteiu 
par  I'abb^  A.  Bondinhon,  Prof,  de  rinatitnt  Oatholiqne  de  Faria. 
Tome  I  et  lis  Qnestioiii  de  Morale;  Tomes  m  et  IV:  QneationB  de 
Droit  OanoDiqne;  Tomes  V  et  Vlt  Qnestions  de  Litorgie  et  Tables 
0^6rales  des  six  Yolnmes.    Faris:  P.  Letbiellenz. 

When  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  the  eminent 
canonist  Casimiro  Gennari  published  his  Consultaziane  morali, 
cananiche,  liturgiche,  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  promotion 
was  a  loss,  since  a  man  of  practical  learning  had  been  translated 
from  a  sphere  of  useful  activity  into  one  of  honor.  The  thought 
that  as  a  professor  of  theology  he  might  have  done  more  than 
seemed  at  all  likely  in  his  position  as  an  illustrious  cardinal,  has 
not  been  justified,  and  one  comes  to  realize  that,  if  there  is  one  man 
made  Cardinal  for  purely  diplomatic  reasons,  there  are  a  dozen  who 
are  promoted  to  the  responsible  position  simply  because  they  possess, 
apart  from  excellent  judgment  or  knowledge  or  prestige,  a  great 
capacity  for  work.  Cardinal  Gennari,  like  most  of  his  brethren  in 
the  Sacred  College,  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  common 
utility  sphere.  Seen  in  public  only  at  rare  intervals,  when  solemn 
fimctions  in  Rome  call  him  to  officiate,  he,  like  the  majority  of  his 
brethren,  spends  most  of  his  time  in  his  studio,  in  the  library,  or  in 
the  secretariate,  where  official  business  calls  for  his  knowledge  and 
judgment.  Thus  we  are  able  to  record  the  production  of  important 
literary  work  from  his  busy  pen,  even  now  when  the  purple  would 
seem  to  demand  much  of  his  service  as  an  executive  and  as  an 
ornament  at  public  ecclesiastical  gatherings.  His  Quistione  theo- 
logiche  morali,  canoniche,  liturgiche^  his  commentaries  on  the  "  Offi- 
ciorum  et  Munenun  "  and  on  the  new  Marriage  laws  have  become 
the  safe  norm  for  practical  decisions  on  these  subjects.  What  is 
most  remarkable  (and  it  throws  light  on  the  practical  sense  of  the 
author)  is  the  fact  that  he  disciisses  his  important  subjects  for  the 
clergy  in  Italy,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vernacular.  No  one  realizes 
better  that  Latin  is  not  only  the  official  language  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  but  that  it  is  also  generally  assiuned  to  be  the  sine  qua 
non  of  theological  writings  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Latin  countries.  But,  like  others  who  know  the 
needs  of  the  present  day,  this  theologian  is  prwupt  to  take  the  shorter 
way  of  informing  many  a  busy  priest  in  far-off  America  as  well  as 
in  his  own  Italy,  so  that  they  may  get  the  drift  of  divine  precept 
without  the  accumulated  bandages  of  theological  speculation. 
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Nor  is  there  any  better  recommendation  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  Cardinal  Gennari  than  this,  that  a  man  like  the  Abb6  Boud- 
inhon,  editor  of  the  Canonists  Contemporain^  and  author  of  many 
works  of  importance  in  the  field  of  practical  theology,  should  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  translating  it. 

If  the  choice  of  idom  is  commendable,  so  likewise  is  the  method 
of  treatment.  The  work  is  not  a  systematic  development  of  doctrine 
by  theses,  but  a  series  of  cases  and  of  practical  questions  that  have 
come  to  the  author  during  the  years  in  which  he  conducted  a  sort 
of  theological  "  Question  Box "  in  the  Monitore  Ecclesiastico, 
Hence  we  have  here  not  a  mere  stereotyped  reproduction  of  theo- 
logical decisions,  but  the  solution  of  difficulties  such  as  occur  from 
day  to  day  to  a  busy  priest  on  the  mission.  The  topics  cover  the 
entire  field  of  canonical,  moral,  and  liturgical  theology.  In  a  few 
cases  the  French  translator  might,  we  think,  have  used  his  liberty 
of  interpreting  the  mind  of  the  author  by  omitting  such  cases  as  have 
no  longer  any  significance  for  the  student  of  to-day,  by  reason  of 
altered  legislation;  since  the  Cardinal  published  his  work  a  few 
years  ago.  Nevertheless  the  Abbe  Boudinhon  warns  the  reader  of 
such  changes,  whilst  he  preserves  the  Cardinal's  text.  The  feature 
which  makes  the  work  in  its  three  parts  really  useful  as  a  refer- 
ence book  is  the  excellent  and  full  index  which  accompanies  the 
final  volume. 

THE  SOMAN  OTTBIA,  AS  IT  NOW  EXISTS.  An  Acoonnt  of  its  Depart- 
ments, Saored  Oongiegations,  TribunalB  and  Of  floes;  Oompetenoe  of 
eaoh;  Mode  of  Frocedore;  How  to  hold  Oommnnioation  with;  The 
latest  Legislation.  By  the  Eev.  Hiohael  Martini  8.J.,  Piof.  Oanon 
Law  and  Moral  Theology,  St.  Louis  UniverBity.  New  York,  Oinoin- 
nati,  Ohioago:  Beniiger  Bros.     1913.     Pp.  423. 

Readers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  are  familiar  with  the 
substance  of  this  volume  from  the  articles  which  appeared  in  these 
pages  (December,  1908  to  October,  1910).  The  reasons  which 
originally  urged  us  to  invite  the  author  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the 
Review  for  the  benefit  of  the  Clergy  in  the  United  States,  naturally 
prompt  us  to  recommend  the  volume  now  that  the  series  has  been  put 
in  convenient  book  form  for  reference.  Moreover,  the  author  has 
added  the  pertinent  decrees  that  have  appeared  since  1910,  to- 
gether with  brief  explanations  of  their  purport.  He  has  given  too 
some  practical  suggestions  on  the  method  of  conununicating  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  Roman  Curia;  likewise  some  formulas 
of  petitions.  The  perfect  agreement  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  various  documents  in  their  practical  application  especially  to 
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missionary  cx)nditions,  with  such  authorities  as  Ojetti,  Capello, 
Monin,  and  others,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  reliability  of  Fr.  Martin's 
teaching  as  a  canonist.  It  is  a  volume  that  properly  belongs  to 
every  well -equipped  pastoral  library. 

THE  DOMIHIOAV  BEVI7AL  IH  THE  NIVETEEHTH  OEITUBT. 
Being  some  aooonnt  of  the  Bestoiatioii  of  the  Order  of  Preaohers 
throughout  the  world  under  Fr.  Jandel,  the  seTenty-third  Master 
OenenJ.  By  Fr.  Baymund  Deyaa,  O.F.,  author  of  "  Bominioan  Martyn 
of  Oreat  Britain".  With  portrait!.  Longmans,  Oieen  and  Oo.:  lew 
Tork,  London,  Bombay  and  Oaloutta.     Pp.  147. 

Infidelity  and  the  political  control  exercised  over  the  Church  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  had  conspired  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  old  asceticism  and  its  chief  representatives  in  the  mendi- 
cant Orders.  John  Henry  Newman,  in  1846,  the  year  of  his  or- 
dination, when  revolving  the  thought  of  organizing  the  religious 
community  of  the  Oratory,  had  occasion  to  express  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Father  Dalgairns  the  thought  that  the  Dominican  Order  was 
**  a  great  idea  extinct."  It  was  not  long  afterward,  however,  that 
Lacordaire  sought  to  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  St.  Dominic  in 
France.  But  not  until  Fr.  Jandel  had  received  a  special  com- 
mission from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  restore  the  old  discipline,  and 
abolish  the  relaxation  that  had  grown  into  a  custom,  did  the  new  life 
begin  to  beat  in  the  pulses  of  the  Order,  recalling  the  primitive  fervor 
of  its  saintly  Foimder. 

Fr.  Jandel  had  been  a  secular  priest.  Bom  in  Lorrain  in  1810 
he  entered  the  diocesan  seminary  and  after  his  ordination  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Seminary  at  Nancy.  Later 
he  became  rector  of  the  Preparatory  Seminary  at  Pont-a-Mousson. 
Whilst  making  a  retreat  at  Metz  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  up  the 
responsible  position  of  training  the  young  candidates  for  the  larger 
Seminary,  he  felt  a  desire  to  join  the  Jesuits.  He  was  advised  to 
defer  any  step  in  this  direction  for  three  years,  and  for  the  present 
to  fulfil  the  charge  imposed  upon  him  by  his  bishop.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term  he  went  to  Rome  to  seek  counsel  at  the  head 
house  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
Pere  Lacordaire,  who  had  told  him  his  plans  of  restoring  the 
primitive  spirit  of  the  Order  in  France  and  who  invited  him  to  join 
in  the  work.  Singularly  enough,  the  Jesuit,  Pfere  Morin,  whom 
Jandel  consulted  as  to  his  vocation,  advised  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  since,  under  the  prestige  of  Lacordaire,  it 
afforded  for  the  moment  a  larger  field  of  apostolic  freedom  than 
did  the  Society  of  Jesus,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  powers  in 
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Europe  which  regarded  the  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius  as  the  chief  enemies 
of  political  independence.  The  story  of  the  subsequent  activity  of 
Fr.  Jandel,  of  the  cooperation  he  met  with  from  his  brethren,  and  the 
splendid  success  which  crowned  his  efforts  and  which  has  brought 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  once  more  to  the  front  as  defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  as  champion  of  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
His  Church,  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  well  written  volume. 

THE  LITAHT  OF  THE  8A0BED  HEABT.  Oommentazy  and  Heditationi. 
By  the  Bev.  Joseph  HcDonnell,  S.J.  B.  and  T.  Washbonrnei  London; 
Bennger  Bros.:  Hew  Tork,  Oinoinnati,  Ohioago.     1913.    Pp.  168. 

The  thirty-three  invocations  of  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  are  here  the  subject  of  a  series  of  considerations  in  which 
the  first  section  (Commentary)  explains  the  theory  of  the  petitions 
of  the  Litany.  In  a  brief  and  precise  way  the  author  defines  both 
the  terms  and  the  doctrine  they  express  as  authorized  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  and  as  interpreted  by  theologians  like  Suarez, 
De  Lugo,  and  Franzelin.  This  part  thus  serves  to  give  the  reader 
clear  ideas  of  the  doctrinal  value  of  the  matter.  It  is  too  didactic 
to  be  used  in  the  same  form  for  instructing  the  people,  but  it  gives 
the  priest  a  true  understanding  of  each  phase  of  the  devotion.  The 
next  part  (Meditation)  serves  the  purpose  of  a  brief  instruction 
with  practical  points  for  resolutions.  Here  the  priest  finds  the  im- 
mediate material  for  instruction  and  exhortation.  Each  meditation 
consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  suggestive  heads;  sometimes  with  a 
prayer  at  the  end.  As  the  author  says  in  his  Foreword,  these  re- 
flections attain  their  useful  end  in  view  of  the  custom,  "  now  creep- 
ing in  in  many  places,  and  warmly  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  of 
having  special  devotions  with  a  short  sermon  daily  throughout  the 
month  of  June;  or  where  this  can  not  be  done,  at  least  a  novena 
of  sermons  and  devotions  for  the  feast." 

DISFUTATIOHEB  PHTSIOLOaiOO-THEOLOaiOAE,  torn  Hediois  Ohi- 
nurgis,  torn  Theologis  et  OanoniBtis  ntiles.  Editio  tertia,  plnribni 
ancta,  Bohematibns  ornata.  DiapntationeB  sex.  Per  Bey.  P.  A.  Eaoh- 
baoh  8.  Sp.,  Oallid  Seminarii  in  nrbe  olim  Beotore.  Bomae:  Deiol§e 
et  Sooii;  Paris:  Yiotor  Leooffie.     Tomes  tiois.     Pp.  280—263—120. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work  in  1901, 
changes  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  physiological  tenets  upon 
which  moralists  formerly  grounded  their  conclusions  in  dealing  with 
certain  phases  of  pastoral  medicine.  Recognizing  this  fact,  Father 
Esrhbach  has  wisely  recast  his  Disputationes  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  modem  science  in  medicine  and  surgery.  This  appears 
in  the  very  first  volume,  wherein  (Cap.  II)  he  discusses  the  active 
principle  of  generation,  and  deals  separately  with  the  articles  "  De 
Eunuchismo  "  and  "  De  Vasectomia."  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  an  ordinary  book  notice  to  discuss  at  length  the  diflFerent  views 
on  this  subject,  but  the  learned  author  appears  to  be  not  too  familiar 
with  all  its  difficulties  as  they  have  been  brought  to  light  during 
the  last  three  years.  Hence  he  finds  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  doctrine :  "  In  viro  vasectomia  absque  dubio  destruit  f acultatem 
generandi,  et  probabiliter  etiam  gradatim  omnem  virilitatis  in- 
dolem."  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  apodictic  utterances  of  this 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  theologians  who  believe  that  "conserva- 
tism "  is  the  only  safe  method  of  dealing  with  modem  scientific 
problems;  and  the  attitude  of  the  author  is  more  easily  understood 
when  he  tells  us  that  his  authority  for  the  practice  of  Vasectomy 
are  American  newspapers  which  inform  him  "  in  transmarinis 
Americae  regionibus  vasectomiam  lege  civili  impositam  esse  in 
variis  communitatibus  nigrorum,  ea  una  de  causa,  ne  suum  genus 
contaminatum  propagarent."  There  is  little  to  be  said  to  this  way 
of  sununarizing  facts.  Happily,  the  Roman  Congregations  do  not 
often  act  upon  second-hand  reports,  and  one  has  the  assurance  that 
the  various  elements  of  important  decisions  on  such  subjects  are 
preceded  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  phases  involved.  In 
this  particular  case  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  formulate  a  law  for 
the  guidance  of  confessors  and  pastors  which,  by  reason  of  subse- 
quent practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  operation,  would  force 
us  to  a  species  of  concordat  to  show  that  the  law  was  not  intended 
to  protect  a  principle  so  much  as  to  safeguard  a  tradition.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal which  for  us  is  final ;  but  we  protest  against  any  assumption 
that  God  has  settled  what  the  theologians  choose  to  decree  before  they 
have  gained  sufficient  insight  into  the  facts.  The  "  Commentari- 
olum  in  articulum  de  Vasectomia,"  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volmne,  does  not  much  alter  the  attitude  of  the  author  or 
the  quality  of  his  statement,  and  we  would  have  preferred  to  see  in 
so  valuable  a  work  an  accurate  recital  of  the  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  eminent  specialists  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Review. 

For  the  rest,  we  find  no  ground  for  depreciating  the  merits  of 
Father  Eschbach^s  important  study.  Indeed,  every  student  of  theo- 
logy owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  the 
field  of  pastoral  medicine  for  many  years  past.  The  present  work 
retains  its  value  in  all  the  other  important  discussions,  such  as 
those  covered  by  the  chapters,  "  De  humanae  generationis  Oeconomia 
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ct  Legibus,"  "  De  Matrimonii  Consummatione  et  de  Conjugali  Im- 
potentia,"  "  De  Embryologia  Sacra,  de  Abortu  medicali  et  de  Em- 
bryotomia."  The  last  part  (Disputatio  V)  is  devoted  to  "  De 
Colenda  Castitate  in  Coelibatu,"  and  is  likewise  of  special  import- 
ance in  view  of  the  recent  efforts  to  popularize  the  study  of  sex- 
hygiene.  With  this  the  author  deals  in  the  chapter,  newly  added 
to  the  work  of  this  third  edition,  "  De  nova  quadam  cultura  Puri- 
tatis."  He  treats  the  subject  in  true  scholastic  fashion  and  main- 
tains with  Dr.  Foerster  that  the  development  of  the  virtue  of 
modesty  on  rational  lines,  as  prescribed  by  Catholic  teaching,  is  a 
far  safer  protection  against  excesses  of  youth  than  any  that  can  ever 
be  fashioned  by  the  most  careful  exposition  of  physiological  facts. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  in  these  three  volumes,  which  are 
very  helpful  to  a  correct  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems 
of  moral  theology. 

DE  SOBTTFULIS.  Fsyohopathologiae  Specimen  in  uBum  Oonfesaarionun. 
Editio  Prima  quam  ez  Italioo  in  latinnm  seimonem  vertit  Doot.  Oaesar 
Badii,  in  Seminario  Faesnlano  Professor.  (Qnaestiones  Theologiae 
Hedico-Pastoralis  Vol.  II.)  Anctore  Angnatino  Qemelli,  0.  H.  Doctor 
Hedioinae  et  Ohirnigiae,  Prof.  ad.  honorariui  Hystologiae,  Lector 
Hedioinae  Pastoralis.  Florentiae:  Libreria  Editrioe  Fiorentina. 
1912.    Pp.351. 

Every  experienced  confessor  knows  what  a  difficult  thing  it  is  to 
distinguish  at  times  delicacy  of  conscience  from  the  disease  called 
scrupulosity.  Often  the  two  go  so  closely  together  that  the  prac- 
tical aid  of  a  physician  is  as  essential  to  the  cure  as  the  prudent 
direction  of  a  spiritual  guide.  In  such  cases,  imless  they  are  those 
extremes  that  border  on  permanent  insanity,  the  priest  needs  a 
knowledge  which  ordinarily  is  sought  at  the  hands  of  a  medical 
doctor, — first,  be«ause  the  patient  comes  to  the  priest  with  a  certain 
confidence  that  can  not  be  easily  supplied  in  other  ways;  secondly, 
because  the  characteristics  of  scrupulosity  as  a  disease  are  rarely 
distinguishable  from  those  of  a  consciousness  of  sin,  whether  true 
or  imaginary,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule, 
the  normal  manifestations  of  scrupulosity  are  in  their  beginnings 
invariably  made  to  the  confessor.  A  correct  diagnosis  demands  a 
broad  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  mental  constitutions,  of  symp- 
toms of  obsession  of  ideas,  of  physiological  conditions  during  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  and  of  the  various  means,  therapeutic  and 
moral,  which  act  as  effective  antidotes  in  particular  cases.  Into  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  Fr.  Gemelli  leads  us  with  a  thoroughness 
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and  breadth  of  judgment  rarely  equaled  in  authors  who  deal  with 
such  subjects. 

It  will  suffice  to  give  an  outline  of  the  treatise,  to  show  its 
general  value  to  the  student  of  theology  and  morals.  After  defin- 
ing the  nature  and  forms  of  scrupulosity,  with  their  distinguishing 
marks,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  quality  of  prepossessions 
which  enter  the  mind  and  which  form  the  basis  of  scrupulosity. 
Here  he  deals  not  only  with  those  inherited  dispositions  and  pre- 
ferences which  appear  during  the  process  of  early  education,  but 
with  the  impulses  and  the  habits  which  tend  to  make  those  impulses 
permanent,  so  as  to  influence  the  individual's  external  conduct  and 
appearance.  All  the  various  forms  of  a  diseased  sensitiveness  are 
examined  in  turn  and  contrasted  with  the  normal  expressions  of  the 
inclinations  and  passions  to  which  man  is  subject.  The  author 
passes  in  review  the  various  theories  suggested  as  accounting  for 
the  symptoms  of  scrupulosity.  Next  he  leads  us  to  their  interpreta- 
tion, amid  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  appear.  These 
are  sex,  age,  heredity,  etc.  A  separate  chapter  treats  of  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  a  scrupulous  disposition.  Then  follow 
the  methods  of  treatment  by  spiritual  direction,  physical  attention, 
the  power  of  suggestion,  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  The  moral 
cure  forms  the  burden  of  two  chapters  in  which  the  author  discusses 
the  religious  significance  of  the  subject,  and  the  characteristics  of 
ascetical  training,  especially  in  the  religious  life.  For  the  latter, 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  greatly  assists  in  eliminating  scrupulosity 
by  simplifying  responsibility  and  a  right  mode  of  life,  on  the  other 
hand  presents  certain  dangers  to  the  individual,  because  it  fosters 
self-examination,  and  thus  easily  leads  to  self-concentration  which 
religious  solitude  tends  to  increase.  The  treatment  of  all  these  phases 
of  a  scrupulous  disposition  is  that  of  the  scholastic  method,  although 
it  by  no  means  lacks  the  qualities  of  the  practitioner  in  the  medical 
as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  order,  as  we  would  expect  from  the  au- 
thor's experience  and  activity. 

LA  YOOATION  EOOLESIASTIQUE.  Par  M.  I'abb^  Henri  Le  Oamos, 
Direotenr  de  la  Haison  de  B6traite  de  Hotre  Dame  do  Bon  Oonaeil. 
Pierre  Tdqui,  Paris.     1918.     Pp.  180. 

The  question  what  constitutes  ecclesiastical  vocation,  has  been 
agitated  for  some  time,  chiefly  in  France,  and  the  discussion  has 
given  rise  lately  to  varying  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Review  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wirth,  of  St.  Bernard's  Seminar>% 
Rochester,  and  Fr.  Brouwer  of  British  India.  Doctor  Wirth  bases 
his  explanation  upon  Abbe  I.ahitton's  exposition   given   in   his   re- 
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cently  published  book,  which  had  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Abbe  rejects  the  traditional  acceptation 
which  regards  vocation  to  the  priesthood  as  essentially  an  attraction 
manifesting  itself  in  and  to  the  person  destined  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood. This  attraction  and  consciousness,  he  argues,  may  be  quite 
absent,  whereas  an  actual  vocation  is  indicated  by  the  call  of  the 
bishop  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  which  call  leads  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Holy  Orders  by  the  person  possessing  the  requisite  fitness 
for  the  levitical  office. 

The  book  before  us  by  the  Abbe  Le  Camus  maintains  practically 
the  theory  that,  since  God  must  be  supposed  to  have  given  a  person 
the  aptitude  for  the  state  before  it  can  be  recognized,  either  by  the 
bishop  or  by  the  individual  who  presents  himself  for  ordination, 
there  is  really  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  views,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  indicate  a  different  process  of  manifestation  in 
given  cases.  At  the  root  of  every  vocation  there  must  be  a  call 
from  God.  The  older  school  of  ascetical  teachers  hold  that  this 
call  manifests  itself  directly  through  the  subject  to  the  Church  and 
thus  urges  the  call  by  the  bishop  to  orders.  Abb^  Lahitton  thinks 
that  God  manifests  this  vocation  through  the  Church  to  the  in- 
dividual. Thus  it  is  the  order  in  which  a  vocation  is  assumed,  rather 
than  its  quality,  that  appears  to  be  in  dispute.  Dr.  Wirth,  in 
replying  to  Father  Brouwer,  would  seem  to  deny  that  there  is  no 
other  difference  than  that  of  order  in  the  process.  He  says :  "  There 
is  one  element  in  the  current  notion  of  vocation  that  is  changed; 
it  is  the  doctrine  on  inclination  which  was  made  so  much  of  by  some 
writers.  We  deny  that  it  is  the  all-important,  decisive  matter  of 
vocation." 

As  was  said  above.  Abbe  Le  Camus  does  not  recognize  that  this 
difference  is  anything  more  than  one  of  emphasis.  He  asks :  "  Est-ce 
par  Dieu  directement,  ou  bien  par  TintermMiaire  de  Tfiglise?  Voila 
l*object  du  debat."  And  he  answers:  "  M.  Lahitton  dit:  Dieu, 
V&glise,  le  sujet.  Et  les  autres:  Dieu,  le  sujet,  riglise''  By  the 
Ch\irch  he  means  of  course  the  bishop,  represented  by  his  dele- 
gate, the  superior  of  the  seminary,  who  vouches  for  the  candidate's 
fitness.  With  this  difference  of  attitude  in  mind  the  reader  will 
understand  in  what  sense  our  author  discusses  the  nature,  the  signs, 
the  cultivation  of  ecclesiastical  vocation,  both  in  its  relation  to 
the  preparatory  and  the  theological  seminary.  There  is  a  chapter 
in  the  book  on  "  Vocations  Tardives."  In  this  chapter  on  belated 
vocations  the  author  considers  chiefly  those  cases  where  there  is  the 
aptitude,  the  exercise  of  which  has  been  hindered  by  circumstances 
or  external  influences.  Thus  a  youth  may  not  recognize  the  full 
force  and  responsibility  of  a  call  so  as  to  carry  it  out,  especially 
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when  it  conflicts  with  parental  authority  or  similar  obstacles  that 
have  the  nature  of  a  duty.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  found 
rules  for  directing  the  education  and  discipline  in  seminaries,  es- 
pecially meant  for  Italy.  These  rules  were  published  with  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars  in  January,  1908.^ 


Xitecatis  Cbat 

The  wonders  of  Lourdei  have  in  a  measare  eclipsed  the  glories  of  the 
earlier  apparitions  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette;  and  those  who  are  familiar,  bj 
personal  visit  or  by  reading,  with  the  scenes  and  events  that  rendered  famous 
the  hallowed  spot  in  the  P3rrrenean  valley  perhaps  scarcely  know  more  than 
the  name  of  the  no  less  favored  shrine  of  La  Salette  where  the  gracioos  Lady 
appeared  to  the  shepherd  children  on  the  summit  of  the  Alpen  mountain  six 
or  more  decades  ago. 

The  story  of  La  Salette,  like  that  of  Loordes,  has  been  often  told.  It  is 
retold  both  learnedly  and  piously  in  a  recent  volume  bearing  the  title  HU- 
toire  de  I'ApparUion  de  la  Mhre  de  DUu  sur  la  Moniagtu  de  La  Salette,  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Louis  Carlier.  The  author  belongs  to  the  Congregation  of  Mis- 
sionaries, the  establishment  of  which  was  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the 
Apparition;  and  has  therefore  had  access  to  all  the  documents  and  personal 
testimonies  that  establish  the  authenticity  of  Our  Lady's  manifestation.  With 
this  documentary  control  he  proves  the  historicity  of  the  original  events,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  wonderful  phenomena— cures,  conversions,  etc — which 
admit  of  no  other  reasonable  explanation  than  that  based  upon  the  Apparition. 
The  latter  point  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  results  that  have  occurred — 
not  least  of  these  consequences  being  the  establishment  of  the  religious  Con- 
gregation to  which  the  author  belongs  and  which  at  present  possesses  some 
twenty-three  foundations:  two  in  Italy,  two  in  Poland,  seven  in  the  United 
States,  five  in  Canada,  four  in  Madagascar,  one  in  Belgium,  and  three  in 
Brazil.  P^re  Carlier  has  worthily  set  down  the  whole  wonderful  story  in  this 
becoming  and  well-illustrated  volume  of  six  hundred  pages.  (Chez  les  Mis- 
sionaires  de  La  Salette,  Toumai,  Belgium.) 


The  Italian  bi-monthly  Rwista  di  FUosofia  Neo-Scolastica  sustains  its  well- 
merited  reputation  for  combined  solidity  and  timeliness.  This  it  owes  largely 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  editor,  Dr.  Gemelli,  who  knows  so  precisely  how  to  focus 
the  light  of  immutable  principles  on  the  new  phenomena  of  the  sciences. 

What  is  true  of  the  Rivista  itself  is  equally  true  of  the  "library"  {Biblio- 
teca)  or  series  of  short  studies  published  in  connexion  therewith.  We  have 
three  of  these  brochure  essays  before  us.  The  first  is  entitled  Psicologia  t 
Biologia,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  inter-relations  of  these  two  departments  of 
knowledge,  the  aim  being  to  establish  their  difference,  over  against  material- 
istic and  monistic  theories,  while  recognizing  the  services  which  Biology  ren- 
ders to  Psychology  in  explaining  the  organic  phenomena  accompanying  the 
states  of  consciousness. 


Next  we  have  L'Origine  subcoscienle  dei  fatti  misiicu  This  is  a  brief  study 
of  mystical  phenomena,  with  the  object  of  proving  that  genuine  mjrstical  ex- 
periences are  not  explicable  by  exclusively  psychological  laws  even  when  these 
laws  are  pursued  into  that  domain  of  accumulated  impressions  and  treasured-up 

^  Anal f da  Romana,  February,  1908. 
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inferences  known  as  the  sabconscions  self.  A  transcendent  being  is  essen- 
tially demanded  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  truly  mystical  experi- 
ence; that  is,  God.  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  little  volume  is  its 
bibliography,  which,  though  Dr.  Gemelli  modestly,  and  justly,  declares  it 
not  to  be  exhaustive,  is  extensive  enough  to  fill  ten  pages.  It  comprises  the 
best-known  books  on  mysticism  printed  in  English,  an  inclusion  one  does  not 
always  find  in  philosophical  literature  emanating  from  the  Continent 

The  two  brochures  above  mentioned  are  quantitatively  small  but  qualita- 
tively large.  A  third  accession  to  the  same  series  is  larger-  in  volume  and 
quite  up  to  the  standard  in  quality.  It  bears  the  title  La  Theoria  delta  Con- 
oscenza  in  S.  Tomaso  d* Aquino,  by  Dr.  Domenico  Lanna.  This  bare  mention 
here  must  suffice,  as  we  shall  have  to  reserve  our  account  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  for  another  occasion  (Librcria  Editricc  Fiorentina,  Firenze). 

Parallel  with  the  above  Italian  Rivisia  is  the  Spanish  La  Ciencia  Tomisia, 
edited  by  the  Spanish  Dominicans  and  published  bi-monthly  in  Madrid.  Be- 
sides its  leading  articles,  which  are  always  able,  a  specially  valuable  feature 
is  its  "Bulletins".  The  current  number  (March- April)  contains  a  compre- 
hensive and  <:ritical  survey  of  recent  theories  in  cosmplogy.  The  paper  shows 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  pertinent  literature  in  English  and  also  the  chief 
continental  languages. 


The  memorable  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  conditions  of  labor,  Rerum 
Navarum,  must  always  remain  not  only  as  the  ground  plan  of  every  Catholic 
program  of  social  reform,  but  as  the  guide  for  any  mind  of  whatsoever  faith 
it  may  be,  that  wishes  to  follow  sure  and  safe  ways  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
social  betterment.  The  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  great  Pontiff  is  not  a  panacea 
for  every  social  ill;  much  less  is  it  a  treatise  on  technical  economics.  It  is  a 
philosophy,  theoretical  but  eminently  practical.  It  formulates  and  estab- 
lishes therefore  on  immutable  truth  the  principles  that  underlie  and  regulate  the 
entire  organism  of  society,  and  it  proposes  eminently  practical  suggestions  for 
the  effectual  application  of  those  principles  to  the  various  departments  and  con- 
ditions of  social  life.  Whosoever  therefore  contributes  to  make  Leo's  pro- 
nouncements more  widely  known  and  better  understood  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  society  at  large,  for  the  family,  the  Church,  and  the  individual.  One  of 
the  best  efforts  in  this  direction  is  a  little  brochure  entitled  Papal  Program  of 
Social  Reform,  by  Dr.  August  C  Braig.  The  author  gives  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Rerum  Novarum,  and  by  the  aid  of  t3rpographical  devices  enables  the 
reader  to  "  see  "  precisely  what  the  papal  document  contains.  To  this  he  sub- 
joins the  Motu  proprio  of  Pius  X  on  Catholic  Social  Action.  The  pamphlet 
is  therefore  a  short  compendium  of  authoritative  social  doctrine  which  should 
be  spread  broadcast  among  the  people  and  which  may  be  used  to  advantage 
by  priests  as  texts  for  their  instructions  on  "the  social  question".  (Mil- 
waukee, Diederich-Schaefer  Co.;  pp.  72.) 


It  ur^d  to  be  thought  that  to  wax  stout  one  should  take  to  "  Stout ",  and  to 
grow  broader  imbibe  "  Porter ",  but  science  has  been  exploding  such  old- 
fashioned  notions.  Thus  we  have  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Norman  Kerr 
for  the  statement  that,  "  reckoning  the  sugar  and  every  other  element  of  nutri- 
tion, the  amount  of  nourishment  to  be  had  even  in  the  most  nourishing  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  *  Nourishing  Stout  *,  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  you  would 
be  hopelessly  drunk  over  and  over  again  before  you  could  secure  a  respectable 
meal  from  this  much  vaunted  beverage."  As  for  beer,  the  celebrated  chemist. 
Baron  Liebig,  affirms  that  "there  is  found  in  a  whole  quart  of  the  best 
Bavarian  beer,  only  as  much  nourishment  as  would  be  contained  in  as  much 
barley  flour  as  could  be  laid  on  the  point  of  an  ordinary  table  knife  ".  Can 
Guinness's  famous  brew,  or  the  no  less  famous  Munchner,  survive  such  death 
.sentences  as  these!  There  are  many  other  similar  verdicts  against  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  beverage  brought  together  in  a  little  book  entitled  GilVs  Temper- 
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mmce  Reader,  compiled  by  Maire  Ni  Cillin.  The  booklet  comprises  less  thtn  a 
hundred  pages  but  each  page  contains  something  worth  knowing  and  remem- 
bering. The  outlook  is  brighter  for  not  only  Ireland  bat  every  country 
wherein  children  are  taught  throngh  their  school  books  snch  sensible  motives 
for  temperance.     (Doblin:  Gill  &  Son.) 


A  work  theoretically  and  practically  noteworthy  is  PkUosopkU  und  Tkeo- 
logie  des  Modemismus,  by  Jnlins  Beszmer»  S.J.  It  contains  a  detailed  inter- 
pretation and  vindication  of  the  Encyclical  Pascendi,  the  decree  LamentabUi, 
and  the  oath  against  Modernism.  Students  who  want  to  go  to  the  roots,  as 
well  as  the  consequences,  of  Modernism  will  hardly  find  a  more  helpful  instru- 
ment than  this  solid  manual  of  some  six  hundred  pages.  (Herder,  St  Louis, 
Mo.) 


A  reaction  has  recently  set  in  toward  the  reading  of  Chateaubriand,  who, 
though  in  the  da3rs  of  Fontaine  and  Joubert  he  was  'M'enchanteur "  of  the 
literary  world,  lost  some  of  his  prestige  through  the  envious  attacks  of  Saint- 
Beuve  and  the  Voltaireans.  Not  a  little  of  the  revival  is  due  to  the  undjring 
charm  of  his  style,  but  still  more  probably  because  the  Ginie  du  Ckrisiianisme 
harmonizes  with  the  subjective  and  experiential  '*  apologetic "  so  much  in 
vogue  of  recent  years.  A  recent  study,  entitled  L'ExpSrience  Religieuse  de 
Chateaubriand,  by  Mgr.  Alexandre  Pons  will  probably  strengthen  the  literary 
revival.  The  volume  contains  a  short  biography  of  Chateaubriand,  the  var- 
ious divisions  whereof  are  illustrated  by  extracts  from  his  several  writings. 
The  book  becomes  thus  a  sort  of  an  epitome  of  Chateaubriand's  works  (Paris, 
Lethielleux). 


A  recent  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Les  Grands  £crivains  Strangers,"  issuing 
from  the  house  of  Bloud  et  Cie.,  Paris,  is  Robert  Browning  by  Pierre  Bergcr. 
So  much  has  been  written  in  our  own  language  on  Browning  that  the  average 
reader  will  not  care  to  go  elsewhere  for  information.  However,  the  searching 
intuitions  of  the  French  critic  are  not  unlikely  to  catch  the  x-rays  of  the  ob- 
scurest of  our  English  poets  and  reveal  them  to  our  duller  vision.  With  this 
in  hope  we  recommend  the  above  study  of  Browning.  It  contains  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  an  analysis  and  appreciation  of  his  chief  works. 


The  Catholic  Publishing  Company,  Huntington,  Indiana,  is  doing  good 
work  by  issuing  small  pamphlets  on  timely  topics.  Socialism  Unmasked  is  a 
neatly-made  brochure  that  touches  some  fundamental  as  well  as  practical 
aspects  of  its  subject,  in  a  style  that  the  plain  men  can  understand.  Defamers 
of  the  Church  exposes  the  character  and  career  of  some  of  the  famous  or 
rather  infamous  ex-priests,  real  and  otherwise,  an  unsavory  lot  that  unfortu- 
nately need  to  be  shown  up  for  what  they  were  and  are. 


It  is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  come  upon  the  "  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Trenton,  for  the 
year  ending  June,  191 2."  It  follows  the  footsteps  of  Philadelphia  by  adopt- 
ing the  Course  of  Studies  in  use  in  the  latter  diocese.  It  also  maintains  the 
admirable  practice  of  lecture  courses  for  the  teachers  at  the  chief  diocesan 
centres.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  have  led  the  way  in  the  systematic 
teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine  by  a  method  that  has  approved  itself  now  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  act  as  expositors  of  the  system  in  a  lecture 
course;  two  professors  from  the  State  Normal  School  furnish  the  lectures  in 
Mathematics  and  English.  There  is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  lively  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  parochial  educational  development.  This  promises  well  for  the 
future  of  religion,  which  should  be  the  invariable  index  of  good  citizenship. 


Out  of  Shadows  into  Light  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  booklet,  of  just  four 
score  and  ten  pages,  treating  of  the  joys  of  Heaven.  The  author  is  Father 
Charles  J.  Callan,  O.P.,  and  the  publishers  are  John  Murphy  Co.  (Baltimore). 
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As  Cardinal  Gibbons  says  in  his  brief  Introduction,  the  treatment  is  marked 
by  "  such  a  warmth  of  feeling,  such  genuine  earnestness,  that  the  subject  comes 
to  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  eloquence  and  the  persuasiveness  of  an  irre- 
sistible unction  ". 


Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  reading  Father  Martindale's 
stories  as  they  appeared  serially  in  the  Month,  will  welcome  them  in  a  little 
volume  recently  issued  by  Longmans  under  the  title  In  God's  Nursery  (pp. 
333).  Father  Martindale  has  the  happy  art  of  reaching  at  once  the  head  and 
the  heart  The  scenes  and  times  in  which  these  stories  are  laid  are  mostly 
those  in  which  the  Church  was  still  a  child  "  in  God's  Nursery ".  They  are 
therefore  redolent  of  a  classic  as  well  as  a  Christian  atmosphere;  but  the 
author  has  stripped  them  of  the  archeological  apparatus  which  accompanied 
them  on  their  previous  debut  in  the  Month.  The  omission  of  the  original 
"references  to  Frazer,  Tyler,  or  Robertson  Smith;  to  Lucian,  Apuleius  or  the 
Corpus  Inscriptorium,  and  so  on;  and  even  to  the  Christian  Fathers'' — these 
omissions  may  not  be  missed  by  many  readers;  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
others  who  may  wish  that  the  annotations  which  filled  in  so  much  of  the  his- 
torical background  had  been  retained,  even  though  they  had  to  be  consigned 
to  an  appendix. 


Students  of  American  history  will  find  a  wealth  of  useful  material,  well 
arranged  and  pleasingly  exhibited,  in  a  recent  number  (131)  of  the  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  by  William  Watson  Davis,  Ph.D.  As  the  title 
indicates.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Florida,  the  period  covered  is 
brief.  However,  the  treatment  is  ample,  for  the  volume  comprises  almost  eight 
hundred  pages.  The  work  evinces  much  patient  research  and  is  seriously 
done.  Possibly  to  relieve  the  strain,  the  author  indulges  himself  with  the 
following  pleasantry.  Speaking  of  the  period  when  Spanish  control  was  re- 
sumed in  Florida  (1783),  he  says,  "Life  was  simple.  .  .  .  Customs  were  those 
of  the  Spanish  Creole.  .  .  .  The  *  patgo ',  the  '  masquerade ',  the  *  carnival ',  the 
*  chiveree  *,  the  *  bazoo  *,  the  *  fandango ',  cock-fighting,  card-pla3ring,  and 
going  to  Mass,  were  the  more  usual  social  distractions.^^  (Italics  ours.) 
Very  probably  the  simple  Spanish  Creole  preferred  "  cock-fighting "  to  human 
prize-fighting  or  foot-ball  bullying,  as  a  social  distraction,  but  his  going  to 
Mass  belongs  to  quite  a  different  category  of  conduct,  and  we  must  register  a 
vehement  protest  at  this  flippantly  blasphemous  association  of  the  most  vener- 
able expression  of  Christian  faith  and  worship  with  the  "  social  distractions  of 
cock-fighting"  and  the  rest.  The  subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  joking. 
Moreover,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  even  an  assistant  university  pro- 
fessor the  decency  of  urbanity,  if  not  of  reverence.  (Columbia  University, 
New  York.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 


Boohs  "Recefreb. 


THEOLOGY  AND   DEVOTION. 

Compendium  Theologiae  Dogmaticae.  Auctore  Christiano*  Pesch,  S.J. 
Tom.  I.  De  Christo  Legato  Divino.  De  Ecclesia  Christi.  De  Fontibus  theo- 
logicis.  Cum  Approb.  Archiep.  Friburg.  et  Super.  Ord.  B.  Herder,  Friburgi 
Brisg.  et  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1913.    Pp.  304.     Price,  $1.60. 

Les  Principes  de  la  Vie  Spirituelle.  Par  le  R.  P.  Jos.  Schyvers,  CSS.R. 
Albert  Dewit,  Bruxelles.     1913.    Pp.  590.    Prix,  3  /r.  50. 

Heiugenlegenden.  Katechetisch  bearbeitet  von  Josef  Minichthaler,  De- 
chant  und  Pfarrer  in  Piesting  (Nieder-Oesterreich).  Zweitet  Heft  Joi. 
Kosel,  Kempten  und  Munchen.  19 13.  viii  und  S4  Seiten.  Preis,  geheftet, 
M.  I.—. 
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A  Manual  for  Nuns.  Containing  Prayers  and  Considerations  from  Ap- 
proved Sources.  By  a  Mother  Superior.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 
1 913.    Pp.  381.    Price,  $0.60. 

The  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Commentary  and  Meditations.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell,  S.J.,  Editor  of  The  Irish  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  R.  &  T.  Washboume,  London;  Bensiger  Bros.,  New  York.  191a.  Pp. 
xii-168.     Price,  a/6  net;  a/9  postpaid, 

Cas  de  CoNsasNCE.  A  T Usage  des  Personnes  da  Monde.  Par  L.  Desbras. 
Pierre  T^qai,  Paris.     19 13.    Pp.  vi-4ia.    Prix,  3  /r.  50. 

The  "Praise  of  Glory '\  Reminiscences  of  Sister  Elizabeth  of  the  Trin- 
ity, a  Carmelite  Nun  of  Dijon,  190 1- 1906.  Aathoriztd  translation  by  the  Bene- 
dictines of  Stanbrook  from  the  fifth  French  edition.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Benedict  Zimmerman,  O.CD.,  of  St  Lake's  Priory,  Win- 
canton.     Bensiger  Bros.,  New  York.     1913.     Pp.  xlviii-a88.     Price,  $i.a5  net. 

The  Heliotropium,  or  Conformity  of  the  Human  Will  to  the  Divine.  From 
the  Latin  of  Jeremias  Drexelius,  S.J.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  £.  Bog- 
ner.    The  Devin- Adair  Co.,  New  York.     191a.    Pp.  xiv-399. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  and  Other  Verses.  By  Dismas.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.     19 13.    Pp.  7a.     Price,  $0.50  net. 

El  Secreto  de  la  Felicidad.  Pliticas  de  Quince  Minutos  con  las  J6vcnes 
de  Quince  k  Veinte  Anos.  Por  el  P.  Ram6n  Ruiz  Amado  de  la  Compania  de 
Jesds.  Ilustraciones  de  Baixeras  y  Bley.  Librerfa  Religiosa,  Barcelona.  1913. 
Pp.  a36.    Precio,  a  Ptas. 

La  EDUCAa6N  Moral.  Por  el  P.  Ram6n  Ruiz  Amado  de  la  Compania  de 
Jesus.  Segunda  edici6n  notablemente  refundida.  Librerfa  Religiosa,  Barce- 
lona.    1913.    Pp.  viii-573.    Precio:  en  rustica,  ptas.  4;  en  pegamoit,  ptas.  5. 

Alleluia's  Sequence.  From  Harmonics,  By  the  Rev.  T.  J.  0*Mahony. 
D.D..  D.CL.,  All  Hallows  College.  Souvenir  of  the  Opening  of  the  Neo 
Allel.    Course  1913-1913.    M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.    1913.    Pp.  48. 

Gospel  Verses  for  Holy  Communion.  By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame.  With 
seven  illustrations.  R.  &  T.  Washbourae,  Tendon ;  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York. 
X9I3-    Pp-  33-    Price,  $0.05  net. 

St.  Gertrude  the  Great.  Sands  &  Co.,  London;  B.  Herder,  St  Louis. 
1913.    Pp.  a4i.    Price,  $i.a5. 

The  Faith  and  Duties  of  a  Catholic.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Dtly.  Catholic 
Book  and  Church  Supply  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon.    Pp.  3a.    Price,  $0.05. 

Katholische  Reugionslehre  fuer  die  Oberstufe  hoehersr  Mabdchen- 
lehranstalten.  Von  Dompropst  Dr.  Arthur  Koenig,  Prof.  Univcrsit  Bres- 
lau.  Teil  I.  (Klasse  IV  und  III.)  Mit  Approbat.  Erzbisch.  Freiburg.  B. 
Herder,  Freiburg  und  St.  Louis.     1913.    Pp.  155.    Price,  $0.65. 

Die  Mutter  der  sch5nbn  Liebe.  Gedanken  uber  Unsere  Liebe  Frau.  Von 
Dr.  Ottokar  ProhiLszka,  Bischof  von  Stuhlweissenburg.  Ins  Deutsche  uber- 
tragen  von  Baronin  Rosa  von  der  Wense.  Jos.  Kosel,  Kempten  und  Munchen. 
1913.  176  Sciten.  Preis:  gebunden  in  Leinwd.,  M.  1.50;  in  weichem,  bieg- 
samen  Leder,  M.  3. — . 

St.  Rita  of  Casoa.  The  Story  of  Her  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Grath.  Cardinal  edition— dedicated  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley.  Lough- 
lin  Bros.,  i  Piatt  St.,  New  York.    1913.    Pp.  64.    Price,  $0.35 ;  $0.30  postpaid. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Consumers  and  Wage-Earners.  The  Ethics  of  Cheap  Buying.  By  J. 
Elliott  Ross,  Ph.D.  The  Devin-Adair  Co.,  New  York.  191a.  Pp.  139.  Price. 
$1.00  net. 
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Thb  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life.  By  Benjamin  Moore,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  Johnston  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry,  University  of  Liverpool.  Home 
University  Library,  No.  63.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  London.    Pp.  256.    Price,  $0.50  net;  $0.56  postpaid. 

Die  Heiligkeit  der  Kirche  im  19  Jahrhundert.  Bin  Beitrag  znr  Apolo- 
gie  der  Kirche.  Von  Constantin  Kempf,  S.J.  3.  Aoflage.  Verlagsanttalt 
Benziger  &-Co.  A.  G.,  Einsiedein,  WalJshut,  Koln  a.  Rh.;  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.     191a.    Seiten  vi-378.    Prcis,  M.  3.60. 

The  Prinoples  of  Science.  A  College  Text-Book.  By  William  Forbes 
Cooley,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University,  author 
of  The  Individual,  etc.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    191a.    Pp.  v-a45. 

WuNDER  der  Natur  IM  Gereiche  des  Lichtes.  Eine  religios-wissenschaft- 
liche  Naturbetrachtung.  Von  P.  J.  B.  Baumer,  C.SS.R.  Mit  i  Titelbild  und 
30  Abbildongen  im  Text  Fr.  Pustet,  Regensburg  and  New  York.  19 13.  Pp. 
v-i9a. 

The  New  Philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson.  By  Edonard  Le  Roy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Vincent  Benson,  M.A.,  Late  Scholar  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Williams  &  Norgate,  London.  19 13. 
Pp.  x-235.     Price,  $1.25  net;  $1.35  postpaid, 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Popes.  From  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Drawn 
from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other  Original  Sources.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor,  Prof.  Univ.  Innsbruck,  etc  Edited  by 
Ralph  Francis  Kerr  of  the  London  Oratory.  VoL  XII.  B.  Herder,  St  Louis. 
191a.    Pp.  707.    Price,  $3.00. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation.  By  Blaine  Free 
Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof.  Political  Science,  Washington  University.  VoL 
LIV,  no.  a,  of  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.  Edited  by  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  Agents;  London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son.    19 13. 

Lacordaire.  By  Count  D'Haussonville  of  the  French  Academy.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  W.  Evans.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis;  Herbert  and  Daniel,  London. 
19 13.    Pp.  19a.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Ghosts  of  Bigotry.  Six  lectures  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  D.D.  Sec- 
ond edition.    The  Text  Book  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco.     1913.    Pp.  3ao. 

Nicholas  Cardinal  Wiseman.  By  Joseph  E.  Canavan,  S.J.  (lona  Series.) 
B.  Herder,  St  Louis.     191a.    Pp.  100.    Price,  $0.35. 

Three  Years  in  the  Lybian  Desert.  Travels,  Discoveries  and  Excava- 
tions of  the  Menas  (Kaufmann)  Expedition.  By  J.  C.  Ewald  Falls,  member 
of  the  Expedition.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  61  illustrations.  B. 
Herder,  St.  Louis.    Pp.  356.    Price,  $4.50. 

HiSTORIA    DE    LA    LiTERATURA    ESPANOLA    Y    AnTOLOGIA    DB    LA    MiSMA.       Por 

Guillermo  Juenemann.     Con   37  Retratos,  etc.     B.  Herder,  Friburgo   Brisg., 
St  Louis,  Mo.    1913.    Pp.  a68.    Price,  $i.ao. 

Der  Gij^ubensbegriff  bei  Calvin  und  den  Modernisten.  Von  Dr. 
Johannes  Fritz,  Pr.  in  Ammerfeld.  B.  Herder,  Freiburg  Brisg.  und  St  Louis, 
Mo.     1913.     Price,  $0.75. 

Our  Own  Religion  in  Anoent  Persia.  Being  Lectures  delivered  in  Ox- 
ford presenting  the  Zend  Avesta  as  collated  with  the  pre-Christian  Exilic 
Pharisaism,  advancing  the  Persian  Question  to  the  Foremost  Position  in  our 
Biblical  Research.  By  Dr.  Lawrence  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  (Avesta)  Phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
1913.     Pp.  xii-193. 
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Announcement  Extraordinary 

A  New  Series  of  Catholic 
Boolss  at  Fifty  Cents  Each 

Kenedy's  Popular  Editions  of  Books  by  Catholic  authors,  comprising 
33  standard  titles,  i2mo,  cloth  bindintj,  handsome  cover  designs,  at 
the  epoch-making  price  of  $0.50  per  volume;  special  price  to  the 
Reverend  Clergy,  Religious,  and  Librarians,  $0.40. 

Greatest  Value  Ever  Offered 

For  Sale  by  Catholic  Booksellers. 
Write  for  Illustrated  List  of  Titles. 

p.  J.  KENEDY  &  SONS  n.rt'.f' 
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